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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, February 7, 1966. 


Resolved,—That the following Members do compose the Standing Committee 
on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts: 


Messrs. 
Basford, Grégoire, Nugent, 
Béchard, Hymmen, Pelletier, 
Berger, Lamontagne, Prittie, 
Brand, Leboe, Richard, 
Clermont, Macquarrie, Smallwood, 
Cowan, Mather, Stafford, 
Dubé, McCleave, Stanbury, 
Fairweather, Nielsen, Trudeau, 


Woolliams—(25). 


Ordered,—That, notwithstanding the provisions of Standing Order 65, the 
said Committee shall consist of twenty-five members. 


FRIDAY, February 18, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Prud’homme be substituted for that of Mr. 
Clermont on the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to 
the Arts. 


TUESDAY, March 22, 1966. 


Ordered,—That, saving always the powers of the Committee of Supply in 
relation to the voting of public monies, the items listed in the Main Estimates for 
1966-67, relating to the Department of the Secretary of State, and all other 
Agencies for which the Minister is answerable in the House (excepting the 
Office of the Chief Electoral Officer) be withdrawn from the Committee of 
Supply and referred to the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and 
Assistance to the Arts. 


WEDNESDAY, April 20, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Lewis, Peters and Langlois (Mégantic) 
be substituted for those of Messrs. Mather, Prittie and Grégoire on the Standing 
Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Mather, Asselin (Charlevoix) and 
Sherman be substituted for those of Messrs. Peters, Nielsen and Smallwood on 
the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts. 
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TuHurRspDAY, April 21, 1966. | 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Johnston be substituted for that of Mr. 
Leboe on the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the 
Arts. MOMMOD WO Pato 

Attest: ' lod =. XAHON 

1Hol@ od} soqaes ob LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
THURSDAY, April 21, 1966. 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
has the honour to present its 


FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that it be authorized to sit while the House is 
sitting, such authority to have effect for Thursday, April 21, 1966 only. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GERARD PELLETIER, 
Chairman. 


(Note,—This Report was not concurred in by the House.) 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, March 24, 1966. 
(1) 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
met this day at 9.35 a.m., for organization purposes. 


Members present: Messrs. Basford, Béchard, Cowan, Dubé, Fairweather, 
Grégoire, Hymmen, Macquarrie, Mather, Pelletier, Prittie, Richard, Stanbury, 
Trudeau (14). 


The Clerk attending, and having called for nominations, Mr. Stanbury 
moved, seconded by Mr. Béchard, that Mr. Pelletier be Chairman of the 
Committee. 


There being no other nominations, Mr. Pelletier was declared elected as 
Chairman. 


Mr. Pelletier thanked the Committee for the honour conferred upon him. 


On motion of Mr. Dubé, seconded by Mr. Cowan, Mr. Basford was elected 
Vice-Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Mather, seconded by Mr. Hymmen, Resolved,—That a 
Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure, comprised of the Chairman and four 
members to be named by him, be appointed. 


After discussion, it was agreed that the Sub-Committee on Agenda and 
Procedure would consider the matter of seeking permission to sit while the 
House is sitting. 


At 9.45 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


THuRSDAY, April 21, 1966. 
(2) 
The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts, 
met this day at 11.05 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, Béchard, Berger, 
Brand, Cowan, Fairweather, Hymmen, Langlois (Mégantic), Lewis, Macquarrie, 
Mather, McCleave, Nugent, Pelletier, Prud’homme, Richard, Stanbury, Wool- 
liams (19). 


Members also present: Messrs. Allard, Chatterton, Duquet, Forrestall, 
Johnson, Klein, Orlikow, Peters and Régimbal. 


- In attendance: The Honourable Judy LaMarsh, Secretary of State; Mr. 
G. G. Steele, Under Secretary of State, Mr. Patrick Watson, C.B.C. Television 
Producer and Mr. Laurier L. LaPierre, C.B.C. Television Interviewer. 
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Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 
The Clerk read the Committee’s Order of Reference dated March 22, 1966. 


The Chairman announced the composition of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure as follows: Messrs. Pelletier, Basford, Fairweather, Prittie and 
Grégoire. 


The Chairman read the First Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
Procedure, dated April 21, 1966, as follows: 


First Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure of the 
Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts. 


Your Subcommittee recommends: 


1. That the Main Committee meet miueedays April 21 for the 
purpose of hearing at this time the Secretary of State on the estimates of 
only the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation today. 


2. That following the Minister, Messrs. Laurier LaPierre and Patrick 
Watson be invited to testify on April 21 if possible on the subject of the 
termination of their contract on the program “This Hour Has Seven 
Days”’. 


3. That the Committee request permission to sit while the House is 
sitting and that the Chairman be authorized to arrange meetings at his 
discretion as expeditiously as possible and avoid delay in Bits Bids Messrs. 
LaPierre and Watson. 


4. That the “Steering” Subcommittee be authorized to arrange for 
appearances of such further witnesses as the Committee may instruct. 


Mr. Lewis, seconded by Mr. Woolliams, moved an amendment to the second 
paragraph of the Subcommittee’s Report, that the name of Mr. Leiterman be 


added to the names of Messrs. LaPierre and Watson. The amendment was 
carried. 


On motion of Mr. Lewis, seconded by Mr. Berger, 


Resolved,—That the First Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
Procedure, as amended, be now concurred in. 


On motion of Mr. Woolliams, seconded by Mr. Brand, 


Resolved,—That the Committee print 2,000 copies in English and 1,000 
copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, relating to the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


The Chairman then called the first item of the estimates of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation: 


Item 1. Departmental Administration. . 


and invited the Secretary of State to make an opening statement. 
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The Minister made a statement relating to the agencies for which she 
reports to Parliament and made procedural suggestions for the consideration of 
the Committee. Miss LaMarsh dealt with certain problems within the C.B.C. and 
was examined on her statement. 


After discussion, Mr. Berger moved, seconded by Mr. Prud’homme, that the 
Committee now hear Messrs. Watson and LaPierre. The motion was carried on 
the following division: YEAS: 13; NAYS: 2. 


The Chairman thanked the Minister and she retired. 
The Chairman then called Mr. Watson who made a statement giving a 


chronological description of events relating to disputes within the C.B.C., and 
was examined thereon. 


The questioning of Mr. Watson still continuing, at 1.00 p.m., the Com- 
mittee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. today, subject to the Committee being granted 
permission to sit while the House is sitting. 


EVENING SITTING 
(3) 


The Committee resumed at 6.05 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, 
presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, Béchard, Berger, 
Brand, Cowan, Hymmen, Langlois (Mégantic), Johnson, Lewis, Mather, 
McCleave, Pelletier, Prud’homme, Richard, Sherman, Woolliams (17). 


In attendance: (Same as at morning sitting) 


Mr. Watson further amplified his statement, made at the morning sitting, 
relating to disputes within the C.B.C. 


The witness was further examined and supplied additional information. 


Mr. McCleave gave notice of motion, for the next sitting of the Committee, 
dealing with the matter of covering the Committee’s hearings by sound film 
cameras. 


The examination of Mr. Watson still continuing, at 7.50 p.m., the Com- 
mittee adjourned until Friday, April 22, at 9.00 a.m. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
THURSDAY, April 21, 1966. 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


The CHAIRMAN: Good morning, gentlemen. First I would ask the clerk of 
the committee to read the order of reference. 


CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: 
Tuesday, March 22, 1966. 
Ordered,— 


That, saving always the powers of the Committee of Supply in 
relation to the voting of public moneys the items listed in the Main 
Estimates for 1966-67 relating to the Department of the Secretary of 
State, and all other Agencies for which the Minister is answerable in the 
House (excepting the Office of the Chief Electoral Officer) be withdrawn 
from the Committee of Supply and referred to the Standing Committee 
on Broadcasting, Films, and Assistance to the Arts. 


Léon J. Raymond, 
The Clerk of the House. 


The CHAIRMAN: I must announce at this point that a subcommittee on 
agenda has been set up and that, according to the resolution which has been 
carried to that effect, the members are the Chairman of the Committee as well 
as Messrs. Basford, Fairweather, Prittie and Grégoire. 


Mr. Lewis: There was a change yesterday. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. At the next meeting of the subcommittee on agenda 
we shall have to replace him. The subcommittee on agenda and procedure met 
on the evening of the day before yesterday, and its first report reads as follows: 


1. That the Main Committee meet Thursday, April 21 for the purpose 
of hearing at this time the Secretary of State on the estimates of only the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation today. 


2. That following the Minister, Messrs. Laurier LaPierre and Patrick 
Watson be invited to testify on April 21 if possible on the subject of the 
termination of their contract on the program ‘This Hour Has Seven 
Days.” 


3. That the Committee request permission to sit while the House is 
sitting and that the Chairman be authorized to arrange meetings at his 
discretion as expeditiously as possible and avoid delay in hearing Messrs. 
LaPierre and Watson. 
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4. That the “Steering” subcommittee be authorized to arrange for 
appearances of such further witnesses as required. 


Is this report concurred in by the committee? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. Lewis: I suggest that the names of Mr. Leiterman be added. If 
necessary I would be prepared to move that LaPierre, Watson and vette poran be 
heard after the Minister in whatever order may be desirable. ~ -: : 7 


Mr. LANGuLors: Mr. Chairman, if.I may add here, as I attended that steering 
committee meeting, I do not know if the names of Messrs. Lapierre and Watson 
were mentioned, but I think the term used was a grievant, so that: would 
include, I think, all those who had a grievance in order that the Committee be 
able to hear them, but I think it would be good to hear any grievance because 
there will be some other ones, I;imagine, who will be added to that list in the 
very near future. i 


Mr. Lewis: Well, I have copies of the resolution. It mentioned sae and I 
am moving that a third name, namely Mr. Leiterman, be added. ! 


The CHAIRMAN: I have an amendment moved by Mr. Lewis; seconded by 
Mr. Woolliams that the name of Mr. Leiterman be added to those. of :Messrs. 
LaPierre and Watson. All agreed? 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. McCueAve: Mr. Chairman, there should be other people who should be 
heard as well. Could not Mr. Lewis make his amendment so that. we could, leave 
this free for others as well? 


The CHAIRMAN: We already have in point four, you see, if you concur in. the 
report of the subcommittee “that the steering subcommittee be authorized to 
arrange for appearances of such other witnesses as required.” 

May I have a motion for the concurrence of the report as amended now?. 


Moved by Mr. Lewis, seconded by Mr. Berger. 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. BRAnpD: Mr. Chairman, should we at this time suggest other names or 
would you rather wait until later? 


The CHAIRMAN: I beg your pardon. 


Mr. BRAND: Can we suggest other names of witnesses at this time, or would 
you rather wait until later? 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, I think we should wait until later until we 
have heard the three named in the steering committee’s report from which 
evidence we will gather who else, either within or without the corporation, we 
want to hear from. Undoubtedly we want to hear more witnesses but I would 
suggest that we hear the three named in the steering committee’s report as 
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‘amended and then at the end of that evidencedecide on what further witnesses 
we: want to hear, and that is the purpose of Section 4 of the steering 
committee’s report. 

(Translation) 

Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Must I understand by this that Mr. Basford would like 
the steering committee to meet after we have heard the three gentlemen here, 
and-only after that we will be able to call other witnesses, or are we to call 
other witnesses before? I would like to suggest a few names immediately. I 
would like to suggest the name of the President of the CBC immediately, Mr. 
Ouimet. Otherwise, he could be included under point 4. But I do not think there 
‘should be interruptions before these three and the appearance of the President 
of the CBC, Mr. Ouimet for example. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are, of course, perfectly entitled to suggest that 
anybody else be heard at this time, but I do believe that. 


‘Mr. PRUD’HOMME: If it is included in point 4, I am in entire agreement. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is included automatically. Now, what we need now is a 
motion. 


(English) 

We ‘come now:to a motion to print. It is suggested that the committee print 
2,000 copies in English and 1,000 copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence relating to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


'.Mr. WOOLLIAMS: So move. 
‘Mr. BRAND: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: I now call Item 1 of the estimates of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation which reads as follows: 


1. Grant in respect of the net operating amount required to discharge 
the responsibilities of the national broadcasting service, $110,643,000. 


I invite the Secretary of State to make an opening statement. 


Does the Secretary of State have a statement or opening remarks to make 
‘before the questions? 


Hon. Judy LAMarsH (Secretary of State): Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
say how very much I appreciate the opportunity to be here. As I have said 
before, it is not really a matter of wild enthusiasm but I am happy to add 
whatever light I can to the matter presently before the Committee. 


An Hon. MempBer: Could the Minister speak a little louder, please? 


Miss LAMarsu: I will try and do that. I think that all members of the 
committee will approve of the action which the government in recent years has 
initiated to co-ordinate responsibility for the various cultural agencies under one 
portfolio, and I think it is equally important that there be a committee of 
Parliament, as this committee is, constituted with responsibilities along parallel 
lines, for scrutiny of these agencies and their activities. 
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Each of the agencies for which I report is of major importance and 
deserves individual attention; but taken together, they indicate a broad policy 
of increasing federal government support and encouragement of the arts. We 
should not lose sight of the essential inter-relationship of activity in each 
discipline in this field. 

May I, Mr. Chairman, before going any further, congratulate the mem- 
bers of Hochelaga and Vancouver-Burrard on their election as Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman respectively. I think the Committee as a whole is to be 
applauded for its choice, and I have every reason to anticipate that your 
deliberations will show how wise your choices were. 


On March 22 last the estimates for the current fiscal year of the Depart- 
ment of Secretary of State together with all of its agencies except those of the 
Chief Electoral Officer, were referred to this Committee. 


As yet, this is the only matter referred to the Committee. However, it is the 
intention of the government to ask the House to refer for your consideration 
several pieces of legislation and a much broader matter, broadcasting policies 
for Canada. As forecast in the Speech from the Throne, this is to include 
legislation to formally establish the National Arts Centre and measures respect- 
ing the National Gallery and Museums. Last fall my predecessor in office 
announced the intention to introduce legislation to provide for assistance for the 
production of feature-length films. Resolutions preceding these bills will short- 
ly appear and, it is hoped, the bills themselves will soon be available for your 
study. 


It is also as I am sure you are aware the government’s intention to produce 
during the current session a White Paper on broadcasting setting forth the 
broad policy which the government feels should apply in this most important 
area. It is our aim to produce such a White Paper as quickly as possible for 
referral to this Committee. 


It is the government’s White Paper on policy and not the Fowler Com- 
mittee Report as such which is to be referred to the Committee. This report was 
made to and at the request of the government for its consideration in arriving at 
policy decisions in the field of broadcasting. The White Paper, however, will 
represent the government’s view on policies of broadcasting after consideration 
of the Fowler Report and after consideration of many other representations 
received since that report was made public. 


I would hope that members of the Committee would not feel that I intend 
to preclude or even suggest precluding some of the references of any members 
to comments or conclusions of the Fowler Report either at this point or later. I 
should think it would be a very valuable aid to everyone interested in 
broadcasting and I have no doubt that the Committee will at some stage at least 
ask Mr. Fowler, as Chairman, to appear before it as a witness. 


I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I might be permitted to offer a procedural 
suggestion to you. I know that you are of course master of your own house; I 
hope you do not mind my saying this in English, but I make the suggestion 
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merely in the interests of arriving at a procedure which may allow members of 
the Committee and those of us who are interested in its deliberations to achieve 
the maximum results. 


You have now opened Item 1 of the C.B.C. estimates to discuss a particular 
situation. It might be that you would consider a fairly narrow discussion of that 
situation and its ramifications at this point rather than at this point embarking 
on a general discussion of broadcasting policy. It might perhaps be a more 
orderly process if that general discussion might be deferred for what I hope will 
not be too many weeks until the White Paper is before you so that you might 
discuss it with the estimates of the C.B.C. and presumably the B.B.G. 


This I think will lead us away from a discussion only of the public agency 
and into the whole field of broadcasting which I think all members of the 
Committee will agree deserves a thorough discussion this year. Then you might 
wish to discuss the estimates of the other agencies in this department which are 
not directly related to broadcasting but which have been referred to. I would be 
happy to come back at any time to deal with the White Paper and with the 
estimates of the C.B.C. and of the B.B.G. or for any other reason. If this 
commends itself to the Committee it would be a matter of considerable 
convenience. If not, I hope the Committee will appreciate that I am not 
attempting to improperly give them guidance but only to make a suggestion. 


These general remarks I feel I have to make since this is the opening 
session of the Broadcasting Committee. I will have many more remarks in a 
general sense to make when you deal with other estimates. I am sure Mr. 
Chairman that, I was called today to deal with a particular matter, namely the 
current dispute within the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation centered around 
the announced personnel changes for the program ‘“‘This Hour Has Seven Days.” 


I trust it is not necessary to emphasize to members of parliament that my 
ministerial responsibility as spokesman for the C.B.C. does not encompass the 
detailed administrative and programming policies of the C.B.C. Such responsi- 
bility rests—where it must in a publicly-owned broadcasting system—with the 
management and the Board of Directors of the Corporation, by the clear intent 
of parliament. The C.B.C. is responsible not to me, not to the government of 
which I am a part as an executive, but to Parliament. 


Should hon. members require any elucidation on this point, they might 
refer to Sections 35 and 36 of the Broadcasting Act of 1958, which set out the 
sole responsibilities of the Minister concerned, namely to recommend the 
corporation’s budget and submit its annual report to Parliament. Indeed, the 
only other direct executive role in the affairs of the Corporation is set out in 
Section 22 which provides for the appointment of the chief executive officer and 
the Board of Directors by the Governor-in-Council. Sections 26 and 29, in 
particular, make it very clear that the authority and the responsibility for the 
operations of the broadcasting system rest squarely with the Corporation. 


I think I have already characterized what I see as my role, namely to act 
as a conduit pipe between members of Parliament representing the people and 
the corporation in transmitting information requested by the members. This is 
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very important because it should be remembered that in this sense anyway I am 
a spokesman for the C.B.C. management. 


However, as what has been called the Minister for Cultural Affairs in 
Canada, I deem that I have a role to encourage the full development and fullest 
use of the creative talent of this nation, be it within the C.B.C. or in any of the 

other so-called cultural agencies. That means a part in the formulation of broad 
policies to stimulate creative achievement within our communications media; 
and, in regard to the C.B.C., it means also the provision through the govern- 
ment’s legitimate role in allocation of funds and appointment of most senior 
personnel, of the necessary finances and leadership to permit the C.B.C.’s 
creative and productive talent to flourish. I am convinced that flourish it must if 
the corporation and indeed the nation as a whole are not to be the losers in the 
end. As the Fowler Report puts it, although some may have found it an 
over-simplification, television is programming, and all else is housekeeping. 


Now as to what is called the “Seven Days Controversy’, I am quite pre- 
pared to answer as best I may any questions that the Committee should desire to 
direct to me. I should think, however, that on the facts themselves, you would 
prefer to hear them directly from the lips of those involved, who I understand 
are to be invited to appear here, rather than to receive them second hand from 
me. 


There is one particular point, however, on which, judging by the comments 
in the House earlier in the week, you might expect me to elaborate. I refer to 
my comments before another forum last week end to the effect that, in my 
judgment, the controversy over the personnel on “Seven Days” was merely 
symptomatic of a wider problem within the C.B.C.—I think I referred to it as a 
sort of “tip of an iceberg”’. 


I cannot really believe, despite the apparent surprise in the House that this 
represented any startling pronouncement or discovery on my part, or really was 
news to anyone who has been interested for any length of time in broadcasting 
in Canada. I formed this view personally over the past few months as a result 
of discussions with many people, some inside the C.B.C. at various levels and 
many outside the C.B.C., as to the state of affairs within the corporation. I have 
had a great many discussions since assuming this portfolio because I conceive it 
part of my responsibility to keep as well informed as I can on matters within 
the agencies for which I am responsible or for whom I report to Parliament. 
You cannot do that by getting formal submissions from C.B.C. management. 
You have to use all your contacts, all your friends or former friends or 
acquaintances. As I have said in other places, I know a great many people who 
work in the C.B.C. or have before, and many of them I have known over a long 
period of time. I have no doubt that anyone who had a similar position and who 


had similar conversations with similar individuals could reach anything but the 
same conclusion. 


As a matter of fact, this problem and allied problems were discussed at 
some length in the report of the Fowler Committee. 
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If you look at page 168, at least in the English version, this statement is 
found: 

From our many discussions with C.B.C. officials and others concerned 
with television programming and production, and with producers es- 
pecially, we are left in no doubt that the whole of the short history of 
C.B.C. television has been marred by a smouldering dissatisfaction 
among producers, caused by what they sometimes regard as unwarrant- 
able administrative interference in their artistic prerogatives; in actual 
fact, the point at issue is often no more than a difference of taste between 
the creator and the administrator. We are not speaking here of the 
sensitivity of producers, particularly those dealing with current affairs, to 
any improper pressures on program content of the kind that gave rise to 
the 1959 dispute over Preview Commentary in Toronto. There is a 
continuing dissatisfaction that has its kindling in the various forms of 
organization and methods of financial control at the production centres, 
many of which—the producers claim— hinder them in the most effective 
and economical use of the studio and other facilities that are the tools of 
their trade. 


Following on from there, the report says: 


Occasionally this slow fire bursts out into a blaze of resentment, the 
most notable instance being the lamentable strike of Montreal producers 
in 1959. 


Then, after outlining some of the steps taken by the corporation to meet 
Tsuch situations, the report adds: 


The blaze subsides, but the dissatisfaction of the producers smoul- 
ders on. 


When I spoke of the tip of an iceberg, when I spoke of a potential 
explosion, I had in mind what the Fowler Committee has referred to as a blaze. 
In any event, both are as likely, since they arise from the existence of 
“combustible material. 


| Throughout the report there are similar quotations. I am sure hon. mem- 


bers of this Committee, Mr. Chairman, will already have read the report and 
studied it. The point I am trying to make is that others, outsiders, so to speak, 
from those employed in or by the corporation, have discussed these matters 
“Many times with those involved directly and indirectly, and have come away 
with the same conclusion as I did. 


If I might, I would even suggest that, in the course of the current dispute, 
both sides have talked in terms of not just “Seven Days” but a wider problem, 
of this being more than an isolated incident. The Toronto Producers Association, 

in their message of Tuesday night to C.B.C. management, said this: 


Moreover, in our view, and as we understand also in the view of the 
President, this is only one incident in a long line of similar problems in 
Toronto and in other production centres which must be reviewed. 
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As for the C.B.C. itself, the President, Mr. Ouimet, made this.comment to 
newsmen earlier in the week: 


I think there is a general problem we have got to look into very 
quickly. I am inclined to agree with you that there is more to it than 
“Seven Days’. 


As I say then, I do not believe the record shows that my own comments in 
this regard were, as seems to have been suggested in some quarters, such an 
unexpected revelation. Perhaps the problem is inherent in the nature of public 
broadcasting. I cannot conceive of similar circumstances such as we find 
ourselves in today in the private sphere, but to ignore its existence, to try to 
paper over the cracks, is surely folly indeed. May I say one more thing, Mr. 
Chairman. 


I hope that it is going to be possible to resolve not only the immediate 
controversy but also to find an accommodation of the basic conflict of manage- 
ment’s responsibility to manage and the creative minds’ need to be unfettered in 
its expression—within the corporation itself. It seems clear to me that both sides 
will have to work to find such a solution and that everyone interested will 
exercise sufficient restraint not to make that rapprochement more difficult. I 
would hope that this Committee might in its own way contribute to the solution 
which I know is earnestly desired by all. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, with those few remarks I am in the hands of the 
Committee. 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Madam Minister. Do the members of the 
Committee wish to question the Minister? 


(English) 


Mr. Branp: Mr. Chairman, if I could ask the Secretary of State one 
question I would like her to equate the two statements she made here, one that 
she would like us to have a narrower approach to this problem only until the 
White Paper comes out, and then her more recent statement suggesting that we 
resolve not only the present controversy but all the underlying difficulties in the’ 
C.B.C.; get them both together, more or less. Is she suggesting that we in the 


long nen after the White Paper is produced and studied by this Committee, or 
what? 


Miss LaMarsH: Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to confine this only to the 
Seven Days program, but to what I believe it is symptomatic of namely the 
wider issue of balance between the management and the creative personnel. 


, Mr. BRAND: You would not want us to be too narrow in our approach to it 
right now? 


Miss LAMarsH: To this particular matter, no. But I would hope that you 


would not go into the broader aspects of broadcasting until you have the paper 
before you. 
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(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions? 


Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): Mr. Chairman, I would to enquire... 


(English) 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire here how we are going to proceed on 
questions, are you going to take down the names, or is it going to be just across 
the board? 


The CHAIRMAN: Take the names. 


@ (11:30 a.m.) 


Mr. Lewis: I would like to ask the Minister two or three questions about 

this just for my information. When were you informed, Miss LaMarsh, of the 

likelihood of the steps that have been taken with regard to “Seven Days” would 
be taken by management? 


Miss LAMArsSH: Well, I was never informed that they would be taken. I 
have heard discussions emanating not from management but from outside of 
management for some months about ‘Seven Days’” personnel as one of the most 
popular programs in C.B.C.’s history and obviously it is a matter for discussion 
_ by everyone who watches it, and many who have appeared on it. I was 
informed by my executive assistant about 4.30 on Friday last, after leaving a 
' cabinet meeting, that it had been announced that program changes were to 
} come into effect. On my way into my office I learned that the president of the 
: C.B.C. had been unhappily waiting for me for half an hour to discuss the 
- matter. 


Mr. Lewis: I understand then that neither the president of the C.B.C. nor 
anyone under him at any time discussed with you any questions they had in 
r their minds about the program and its worth? 


sion with the president and indeed once at a luncheon with the Board of 
Director; we discussed the program in a general way but I had no intimation, 
_ before it was an accomplished fact, that management had taken the decision to 
i alter the personnel as they announced they had done. 
| Mr. Lewis: Yes. 


} 


Miss LaMarsu: No, I think that is an over-generalization. I had a discus- 


‘ 
_ [Translation] 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): A connected question, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to know from the Minister, Mr. Chairman, she told us a while ago that she 
was the spokesman for the C.B.C. management to Parliament. Has the Minister, 
on occasion, had meetings with the management, and does the management 

_ make the Minister aware of this crisis which exists in the C.B.C. and has for 
some time? Because the problem we are dealing with at the present time, as the 
Minister stated, is symptomatic of a situation which has existed within the 
C.B.C. for quite some time now, that is, the relationship between the employees 
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and C.B.C. management. Is the Minister always made aware, on a continuing 
basis by the C.B.C. management, of the difficulties which are met with by the 


administration with its employees? 


[English] 

Miss LAMarsu: Mr. Chairman, I have met the president on many occasions 
and the executive vice president and some of the other vice presidents, and I 
met with the board on one occasion. This may be not entirely the C.B.C’s, fault 
because on more than one occasion the president has tried to see me when I 
have not been able to see him that day. The difficulty with 14 agencies is they 
all want to see you at once. But, I am sure you will be having the president 
here and you might ask him. I would think that the president would not 
consider this a matter of my responsibility and, therefore, would not think he 
had to bring this particular matter to my attention. He is well aware of the 
limitations of my responsibility, whether I am always or not, and I think he has 
pretty strong views of what management’s rights are. So far as I know there 
was no attempt even on the Friday afternoon by C.B.C. to advise my office. I am 
not sure where my executive assistant got the information in the first place, 
whether a phone call came to him or whether he heard it some other place. 
Generally speaking, hiring and firing would not be conveyed by the president to 
me. 


(Translation) 


Mr. ASSELIN: This is a false position Mr. Chairman. I would simply like to 
note that the Minister told us a while ago that the C.B.C. was responsible to 
Parliament for its administration. Because we vote the money, we administer 
the public monies in this respect. On the other hand, the Minister has stated also 
that she was the spokesman for the C.B.C. vis-a-vis Parliament. How can 
members properly be expected to be informed of what is not right with the 
C.B.C. if there is not continuous exchange with the Minister of information on 
situations which exist within the C.B.C.? 


(English) 


Miss LAMarsH: It is transmitted to the C.B.C. and their answer comes back 
and I transmit it back to the House. This is what I mean by a conduit pipe 
instead of a two way street which has a house sitting by the side and I do not 
have much to do with what goes on the street except to keep the traffic moving. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Peters. 
Mr. PETERS: Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Woo.uiAMs: I wonder if I could ask one related question Mr. Chair- 
man—it is just a short question, in view of what the Minister said. The related 
question is based on her opening remarks in reference to the C.B.C. being 
responsible to Parliament. As she outlined her jurisdiction in this regard this 
might be a good time to clear the air. It is rather a blunt question and I think I 
will get a blunt answer and I ask it nicely. Did you as the Minister suggest or 
ask management, or any of your colleagues in the government ever suggest or 
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ask management, that the C.B.C. reconsider their decision to dismiss the 
personnel as far as This Hour has Seven Days is concerned? 


Miss LAMARSH: I did not and I feel within my knowledge no other 
colleague of mine did. 


Mr. PETERS: Mr. Chairman we appear to be embarking very shortly on a 
matter of asking Parliament, through the committee, to actually arbitrate a 
dispute between employees in a particular program and their management of 
the C.B.C. I am not too familiar with all the legalities of how the C.B.C. are to 
report to Parliament itself and how Parliament is going to control the C.B.C. 
but it seems to me that if we are going to embark on arbitration—and that is 
what it amounts to—will the Minister consider the matter of rather than doing 
this, asking the Committee’s permission to establish arbitration under the 
Federal labour code and provide an arbitrator for this particular dispute rather 
than doing it in the way that it is being done now? It seems to me that we do 
not have any machinery; we do not appear to have used any machinery in the 
past, and yet the committee strikes me as not being the proper forum to conduct 
labour arbitration between two branches of management itself. If the Minister 
is reluctant to get into directing management I would think that the inevitable 
end of the decision of the committee is going to be doing just that through 
Parliament and there may be greater reluctance on the part of Parliament to do 
this than to have the Minister ask for management to implement arbitration on 
this particular dispute. Has this been considered by cabinet and if so, will the 
Minister consider it now? 


Miss LAMARSH: Well, Mr. Chairman, I will consider any action the commit- 
tee takes. If that is the recommendation of the committee I will certainly look 
into it. I do not happen to know whether any other general or federal labour 
statutes apply. I have no idea. I recall that Mr. Douglas asked in the House the 
other day whether a kind of arbitration had been set up and might I suggest 
that members of the committee inquire of the C.B.C. witnesses who are before 
them whether there is such a possibility of arbitration being set up. I really do 
not know. 


Mr. Peters: Would the Minister not agree that—I have been listening quite 
carefully to some of the discussions that have taken place—there appears to be 
quite a number of levels in the C.B.C. and a number of organizations and 
associations that are involved at various levels all the way through this matter? 
It seems rather odd that in a large organization of this nature the labour 
relations of the employee is such that the alternative is to contemplate strike 
action as a first and also a final method of settling what appears to be a labour 
dispute. 


In any other field there would be avenues open where an impartial 
arbitrator would be able to look at the situation and come up with a much more 
orderly sort of way of settling this problem than for a committee to go into it 
and the committee make the decision. Mr. Chairman, it is quite possible that 
this committee will decide that these people who are grievers today are right, 
and if we do, then we are obviously also saying that management is wrong and 
that management must be disposed of in one way or another. This seems to me 
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to be a fairly strong line of attack to embark on, particularly in view of your 
own admission that the law does not allow you to make this kind of decision; 
and I think for Parliament through a committee to start in the middle and make 
a decision is going to really decide what happens at the top. As I see it, it really 
is not in keeping with what we should be doing. Now, I may be wrong. 


Miss LAMarsu: Well, I agree. It is very difficult to find out exactly what the 
role of this Committee is in this kind of a dispute. I think that the Committee 
members are very appreciative of the ramifications in whatever they do going 
far beyond the current situation. My under-secretary tells me that this is not 
considered a labour dispute in the ordinary sense for arbitration. It is pointed 
out that some of the principals are salaried employees of the C.B.C. and some 
are contract artists. Most of them belong to one union or another which all have 
grievance procedures and that the federal statutes, of course, do apply; but this 
problem is not really a labour dispute in that sense. It goes beyond that and 
perhaps is not the type of thing which can be resolved in an arbitration. I think 
facts are facts and as such are subject to the labour process, the conciliation 
process, but this current situation is not so much fact as opinion and how things 
should be working. 


Mr. PETERS: There is a great difference of opinion between the boss and the 
employee in every piece of labour dispute. ' 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, if I may, I have a related question arising out of 
this. 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: May I warn the Committee, on the occasion of your 
question. All these questions will be closely related to one another. I will 
accept yours, which is very much to the point. 


(English) 
Mr. Lewis: We were on this matter of arbitration, were we not? 
The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead. 


Mr. Lewis: I appreciate what the Minister has said and I know there are 
legal problems involved as to whether the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act applies to all or some of the people involved. I also appreciate 
that there is a difference of opinion about some of the contents of the 
programming and who should have authority inside, and all that. Are there not 
also questions about the way in which the dismissals were communicated to the 
people concerned, and are there also questions which are strictly speaking 
labour relations questions as to the responsibilities in a labour relations sense of 
those above the persons dismissed and the responsibilities of these above them 
to the persons dismissed? Is that not the kind of thing that could properly go to 
arbitration? Second, even if the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act does not itself apply, is it not possible for a cabinet to appoint an arbitrator 
in some way and give him terms of reference to decide whether or not the two 
or more men who were dismissed from the program were properly dismissed, 
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‘aside altogether whether or not there was cause for dismissal? It seems to me 

that there is involved in all of this not only the question of whether there was 

cause for the dismissal. But, so far as the newspaper reports have informed me, 

the whole question, of who dismissed them, how they were dismissed, what 

notice they were given, what chance they were given to tell their story? As 
_ members of the committee know I hold very strongly the view that if anyone is 
peoing to be dismissed from any organization, private or public, and particularly, 
he ought to have an opportunity to tell his side of the story before the axe falls; 
and all of that these people have not had a chance to do. I think what Mr. 
_ Peters is after is not settling the general policy that is involved, and what I 
~ support is not settling the general policy involved which, of course, cannot be 
_ settled by an arbitrator, namely the placing in the hands of arbitration some of 
_ these specific objections which Mr. LaPierre and Mr. Watson have to the way in 
which they were dismissed. 


Miss LAMAarsH: I think, Mr. Chairman, from what I have read and been 
told that what Mr. Lewis suggests; that is the means of communication which is 
part of the matter, is a matter which has very wide implications as well. 


Mr. Lewis: I do not understand that. Elaborate a little. 


Miss LAMARSH: The chain of communications and the way in which the 
decision of management was communicated is certainly most important in the 
dispute. I find it very difficult, because having only been associated with a 
department before where my responsibilities are pretty clear, I find it very 
frustrating to feel that I cannot do very much. I suppose that the Committee 
could ask me or ask the corporation directly for reports from management and I 
assume that this is what will be done if you ask the President to appear before 
you. That suggestions might be made to them by the Committee or Parliament 
which is, of course, supreme in this matter about putting it to an arbitration, in 
this particular matter. If the cabinet were to do so I feel that it might be an 
interference with management’s responsibility to manage, and this is why I shy 
away from any worry about this or any particular problem. But I am very 
concerned over what could happen if the executive started to interfere in this 
sort of thing. After all, if you can deal with them of who they should keep, the 
next thing is who they should fire. 


Mr. Lewis: I agree with that. 
. Mr. CHATTERTON: Would the Minister say that it could be that the possible 
difficulties of the C.B.C. are related to financial matters, the cost of program- 
ming, and so on. Would the Minister say it would be proper for us to inquire 
from the C.B.C. as to such financial matters, costs, fees, salaries, and does the 
Minister think we should properly expect answers to such questions? 


Miss LAMarsH: Certainly, money is always a thing which moves people one 
way or the other, although I have not heard any suggestion that it is a very 
large point of issue in this particular matter. 


When you asked me if I think the C.B.C. should provide information about 
what its artists are paid—as you know the corporation has always taken the 
position it should not make this information public. I confess that as a personal 


| 
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matter of my own— that is all it could be—I do not see anything in particular 
that could be gained by going into what an individual performer is paid. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: It has transpired that at least part of the difficulty arises. 
from financial matters for instance an amount allocated to a program. Should | 
we not rightly expect an answer to such questions? , 


Miss LAMarsu: As to how much is allocated? 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Yes. | 
Miss LAMARSH: I expect so, yes. | 

Mr. LancLois(Mégantic): Mr. Chairman, I listened attentively at the 
beginning to the Minister’s report and I think she made some pretty strong) 
statements, referring also to this “iceberg” situation—that is, the tip of an. 
iceberg and if we complete that statement that leaves still nine-tenths under-_ 
neath that we do not know about. That is the part that is going to clean the 
whole thing up and I think particular points of this “Seven Days” business is_ 
more the crystallizing point or agent that probably will crack open this whole 
thing in the C.B.C. 

You mentioned that there was—and I hope this is correct, if it is not you can 
correct me—you left the impression that there seems to be very little communi- 
cation between yourself and the management. You also said that you got 
possibly as much information from different levels in this Corporation as you 
did from the management itself. Is it your impression that the management is 
well informed by these different levels in the Corporation itself, or are they 
there just as top brass, sitting ducks, and every so often when they move a 
wing they take a little bit of dust off and that is just about all. 


Miss LAMAarsH: I think management up to the President knows what is 
going on in the corporation. 


Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): Within the whole administration. As to yourself, 
has the management conveyed to you this malaise that exists possibly through- 
out the whole corporation. 


Miss LAMarsH: Management, no. 


Mr. LANGLOIS(Mégantic): The management has never communicated any- 
thing like that? 


Miss LAMarsuH: Well, I think it would be asking quite a bit from manage- 
ment. Management’s job is to manage not to come crying to the Minister that 
they have problems. 


Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): In a situation of this sort you are responsible to 
Parliament, are you not? I know that you are fairly new in that department, in 
that ministry, but everybody seems to know there is something not quite 
correct in the whole Corporation; there seems to be malaise all over the place. 
Who is to inform the minister on it if the management does not itself do that 
job. Its job is to manage the thing internally as well as outside. I am coming to 
this point. Take this particular point of Mr. LaPierre and Watson. Did the 
management give you, or indicate to you, any reasons why these two have been 
dismissed from their program at this time. Were you given any kind of reason. 
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Miss LAMARSH: Why this time was chosen to do it? No! 


Mr. LANGLoIS (Mégantic): Has Mr. LaPierre and Mr. Watson made any 
kind of representation to you, or have they indicated they made some to the 


management on that? Were any reasons given why they should be dismissed. 


Miss LAMArRSH: About the timing? 


Mr. LAncLois (Mégantic): The timing which is also very bad. I imagine 
there should be reasons for a thing like that. 


Miss LAMArRSH: Mr. Chairman, am I being asked did I have any discussions 
with any of the named individuals about the timing of the dismissals. Is that 
what I am being asked? 


Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): Their program was scheduled to finish fairly 
soon. Following this dismissal, has Mr. LaPierre and Mr. Watson made any kind 
of representation to you,; have they outlined their grievances on this subject or 
on their dismissal? 


Miss LAMARSH: Their views have been transmitted to me. 


Mr. LANGLoIs (Mégantic): But they have not made any specific, direct 
representation to you? 


Miss LAMARSH: Well, I do not think that I should—perhaps the committee 
might consider this—be asked what parties to the dispute, at what levels told me 
what things at what time. The people who are in the eye of the storm, within 
the corporation, will be here and I would prefer the committee consider asking 
them instead of asking me to do things second hand. 

A Minister has to have sources such as a reporter has to have sources. I 
would not want to disclose those sources and cut off any information I might 
have in the future. I am not refusing to answer, but I am just pointing out that 
this committee is embarrassing me considerably if they pursue this particular 
subject. 


Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): I would not want to embarrass the Minister on 
- that, but if I take my own example, being in neither of the gentlemen’s places if 
V4 could not do anything, have any kind of a representation or any kind of 
Yesults from the management of a corporation of that sort I would go to the 
- Minister who is responsible to Parliament, which has the top responsibility in 
the whole thing, to see if I could not get anything done about it. 


Mr. BRAND: I would like to ask the Minister to explain something to me. It 
seems to me there is basic ambivalence in her approach to her duties in what 


she has said. I know that she has pointed out that primarily her duty is as a 


pipeline with no interference with the administration of programming; yet, on 
the other hand, you have a pronounced desire to support creative talent in 
Canada as much as possible. In view of the fact, as you pointed out yourself, 
most of us had some idea about what has been going on in the C.B.C. and there 
appears to be a basic battle between the corporation and creative talent itself, 
how can you separate, or how can you integrate these two duties that you have 
mentioned? You say, on one hand, that you do not have it, and on the other, you 
have this duty to support it. 
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Miss LAMARSH: Well, one ‘is the specific laid down statutory duty, my 
responsibility vis-a-vis C.B.C. The other one arises from the creation of the 
Department of Secretary of State as a sort of over-all mentor of things cultural 
in Canada, so that they stem from different places. Furthermore, I think as an 
individual, as well as a Member of Parliament, I have a right to personal views 
which I am trying very hard not to disclose. 


Mr. Branp: Well, I was just wondering whether as a result of your new 
duties that you feel that perhaps you have more responsibility towards the 
C.B.C. than say the minister in charge previously had had. 


Miss LAMARSH: I cannot have any more than Parliament gives me and as I 
say that is outside of being a traffic cop when things go back and forth. 


(Translation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Are we justified in this case: to speak of firing, dismissal. 
This is to come to the suggestion which was put forward by the Member for 
York South when he proposes arbitration. How can we ask people to arbitrate 
anything when people have been employed for a certain period of time and that 
certain period of time for which they have been employed has now been 
concluded? Instead of “firing of” and ‘‘dismissal of’, should we not speak rather 
of “the termination of’? Why should we see every speaking of arbitration 
a, b, c? Has there been any similar case in the past, up to now, where 
programs which are thought perhaps less popular than This Hous Has Seven 
Days are concerned? The problem, of course, is that the program is too 
popular. We might like it or not. At least, it gives rise to a great deal of talk, 
which is a big improvement. But are we justified in this instance in saying that 
the C.B.C. has actually dismissed or fired? I don’t know Mr. Watson’s case 
exactly, but in Mr. LaPierre’s case, I understood that it is not his profession to 
be in TV. He is a university professor, I believe. He is under contract to be co- 
host of a very popular program. His contract has come to expiration. It has 
not been renewed. 


It has been decided that it not be renewed. Are we justified in this instance 
to bring this whole business before the Committee? 


(English) 


I would like to call it instead of “firing of” and “dismissal of”, “the 
termination of” — 


Miss LAMARSH: As I understand the facts, and I have read reports of what 
Mr. LaPierre has said—and he apparently has indicated this himself—I under- 
stand that he has a contract which expires shortly. What he was informed was 
that it would not be renewed. There is no question factually that this situation 
is somewhat different from that of Mr. Watson who is employed by the C.B.C. 
in a number of capacities; primarily and up to this point as a producer. There is 
no suggestion so far as I am aware of terminating Mr. Watson’s employment. 
But, as Mr. Lewis has said, it is a communication of these decisions. I do not 
think that any one, from what I have read, of the principals has suggested that 
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there is anything wrong with management making such a decision. But it 
appears from what I have read—and I think they are in a better position to say 
this—they do not object to Management’s right to do this, but how it was done. 


A (12:00 a.m.) 


a The CHAIRMAN: May I ask the members to consider this. I understand that 
it is seeking the opinion of the Minister about facts that have not been 
established in any way except through newspapers and reports that sometimes 
‘are not even accurate. I wonder whether we could avoid any long discussion on 
what the opinion of the Minister may be. The committee can ask her to come 
back if it wishes to know her feelings about the matter after we have had a 
chance to establish the facts with the parties involved in the dispute. 

3 

(Translation) 


a Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Mr. Chairman, I refer to no newspaper article in my own 


_ article. 
dp The CHAIRMAN: That is why I accepted your question. You asked whether 


this is the fact, whether this is not the fact, and you have been asking the 
inister to say this or that. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: According to the newspapers. 


¢ The CHAIRMAN: No, no—this is not that useful at this point, I was wondering 
if the committee members would agree. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I am not entirely in agreement. If, on the other hand, 
‘this had already happened. I don’t know what we are doing here. If this is 
something continuous, if this is the result of a series of events, I think we are 
‘justified to intervene; to say, for instance: the management should change its 
attitude, it should change its approach to this problem 


bs The CHAIRMAN: Before putting their questions, the members could take my 
observation into account. 


(English) 


Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: I agree with the Chairman in reference to this. I do not 
ow whether he made a ruling—but the question I am interested in—just to lay 
the foundation—is the jurisdiction of the Minister and the jurisdiction of 
Parliament. In some respects—and I think the Minister will be happy to hear 
at—I think she took the same position as the late Hon. George Nowlan when 
dealing with the C.B.C. in the House of Commons. But as the House of 
Commons or its committee is going to make a decision, in order to make a 
_ decision—and I know that the Minister is a good lawyer—you have to have the 
. facts, so that is why the committee and some of its members have been asking 
certain questions. I have a number of questions along this line of jurisdiction if 
the Chairman will permit me to put them as questions one after another 
without making speeches. My first question is: Did the Minister ask for a full 
_Teport from management of the C.B.C. in reference to the dismissal of the 
personnel having to do with this program in question? 
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Miss LAMARSH: No. ; 


Mr. Woo..iaMs: Did the Minister feel that C.B.C. is responsible to Par- 
liament and that that report should be obtained so that Parliament would have 
the facts and be able to make a comprehensive decision as far as this matter is 
concerned either here at committee level or at parliamentary level. 


Miss LAMarsn: It is my view that that report can best be obtained by this 
committee of Parliament calling before it representatives of management. 


Mr. Woo.LuIAMs: Did the Minister at any time prior to the dismissal have 
any discussions with the President or any other members of the management of 
the C.B.C. over the months previous to this matter in reference to either the 
government’s view or her view as far as the program was concerned. 


Miss LAMArRSH: Well, I have certainly given my own views. I am not 
exactly a—as I think Mr. LaPierre was quoted this morning as having said—I 
am not exactly a public monument. I have views, too. I am sure that in an off- 
hand way I may have mentioned my views about a particular program or 
otherwise, but not as government policy— 


Mr.Woo.LuiaMs: But you did give that view as the Minister? You were the 
Minister when that view was given? 


Miss LAMArRSH: My view of the program is quite enthusiastic. 
Mr. Woo.uuiaAmMs: And when did you express that view? 

Miss LAMARSH: I would not have any idea. 

Mr. Woo.uiaMs: It would be some time before this a— 

Miss LAMarsH: Some time since I became Minister. 


Mr. Woo..iaMs: But coming back to my original question, and I agree with 
Mr. Lewis partly—we get our evidence, of course, our information or facts, from 
the personnel themselves as witnesses, but to date you have no reports from 
either Mr. Watson or any other members who are involved so far as dismissal is 
concerned now at hand to be able to give any information on it to Parliament or 
to this committee. 


Miss LAMarsH: A report from Mr. Watson? 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: Or any of them; management or the people who were 
dismissed. 


Miss LAMARSH: No. 


Mr. Woo.uiAMs: In other words—and I want to come right back to that—you 
have never asked for a report nor has a report been sent to you in reference to 


the fact as presented by management or in reference to the employees, if they 
are employees, themselves? 


Miss LaMarsuH: I have seen copy of a report, which I am informed went to 
the President, of the background complaints, as it were. I think this was 
conveyed by Mr. Reeves Haggan, but I am not sure, to management. | 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: And when you suggest that you saw this report I take it 
that you studied it before it was sent on? 
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Miss LAMARSH: No. I saw it after. 
Mr. WooLuiaAMs: Have you a copy of that report? 
Miss LAMArRSH: Not with me, no. 


Mr. Woo.uiaMs: Could a copy be filed with the committee. It would be 
very helpful when we are examining and considering the facts from other 
witnesses. That is what I had in mind. 


Mr. Lewis: Not by the Minister, surely. It is not her report. 


Miss LAMARSH: I might suggest that perhaps Mr. Ouimet should be asked to 
produce it. While I have read it I do not know who he even took it to. 


Mr. LEwis: It is not the Minister’s report. 


Mr. BasrorpD: A related question, Mr. Chairman; does the Minister have a 
statutory duty to request such a report or to receive such a report that Mr. 
Woolliams is talking about? 


Miss LAMArSH: No; I think not. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: My question derives out of the discussion by the Minister 
with the President and the Directors at a luncheon meeting some time back. Did 
the President indicate the Directors and himself felt a dissatisfaction with the 
way the program was then being conducted and had asked for changes in it? 


Miss LAMArsuH: No. The meeting at which I met the Board of Directors, at a 
luncheon, was a purely social occasion. I had not met any of them before and 
we were discussing a number of things. It was in a casual way but I suppose 
any communication between the Board and the Minister cannot be entirely 
casual. 


We discussed consolidation plans, sensitive coverage; we discussed colour 
and all sorts of things in a very general way and it is my recollection—although 
it may not even be the recollection of anyone else—that a couple of times I used 
“This Hour Has Seven Days” as an example of a point I was trying to make. I 
do not even remember now what point it was but it does stick in my mind that 
Idid use it as an example. 


: Mr. McCLEAVE: Well did he express dissatisfaction himself with the way 
a program was being run and did he indicate that he wanted changes in it? 


Miss LaAMarsH: Mr. Ouimet? 
. ~Mr. McCLEAVE: Yes. 
Miss LaMarsu: Not to my recollection. 


f Mr. Prup’HOMME: Mr. Chairman, I think we should ask that question of 
Mr. Ouimet. 


Mr. McCueEaveE: This was a conversation between the Minister and Mr. 
Ouimet and since one of the parties referred to is here this is why I ask the 
question. I am not asking for hearsay, I am asking for a direct communication. 


Miss LAMarsuH: I cannot remember Mr. McCleave any time the suggestion 
that there would be personnel changes such as those there are now. I know that 
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at times the President has discussed with me reaction to individual segments on 
some shows. His own personal views and my personal views sometimes might 
agree and sometimes not. I have never felt that any such mention was ever 
intentional on his part or mine to cause any changes. It was a casual conversa- 
tion that I might have with you or anyone. 


Mr. Maruer: Mr. Chairman, having in mind what the Minister said a little 
while ago about the fact that she represents—I think she sai d15 other public 
agencies besides the C.B.C., which is a very far flung agency in its own right as 
we all know, and also considering what she has told us about the type of 
communication she has with the C.B.C., which is perhaps the most important of 
the agencies which she represents—and I think it is a rather limited type of 
communication under great stress because of the time element involved and all 
the other responsibilities—I was wondering if in her opinion the present set-up 
is the best one that Parliament could have? In other words, is one Minister in 
her opinion the best type of link between C.B.C. and Parliament, considering all 
the other agencies involved? 


Miss LAMarsH: Well, maybe I have not been in the position long enough to 
make a very useful value judgment about this, but as it happened when I came_ 
into office there were a number of agencies which are being, or which since 
have been shorn of their heads. There are a number of new policies and new 
bills coming forward with a very large issue of broadcasting itself from the 
result of the Fowler Report. There was the fact that within a month or so I had 
to meet the House. All of these things have militated against seeing the agency 
heads as often as I think they would like and as I would like. I do not in any 
way want to cast any reflection on Mr. Ouimet for the fact that we do not see 
one another say once a week. He has not requested that many interviews, but 
he has often requested a chance to see me when I had to wait two or three days 
to juggle it or maybe not even have been able to do it that week. I think that if | 
there could be a more regular chain of command it would be helpful, but I 
cannot even establish a very regular one with my under secretary, much less 
with other people. | 


Mr. MATHER: Is one minister sufficient for all this realm which you preside | 
over? 


| 

Miss LAMarsH: Well, one of the reasons why I think it is sufficient is that | 
we do not have management responsibility, we do not have internal responsibil- | 
ity. Really the responsibility we have is to get the best people we can to 
manage, to pay them a decent sum and leave them alone while they manage it. | 
The corollary of course, is if they do not, to get someone who can. 


(Translation) 


Mr. BrerGceEr: I find it difficult to follow the directives in this discussion. The | 
Minister has clarified a point. I would like to have clearer ideas in regard to the 
Minister’s relations with the C.B.C. It seems to me that there is an urgent | 
necessity for a discussion, due, as was pointed out in the House, to the fact there | 
is no renewal of contract of Mr. Watson and M. LaPierre. These people have 


} 
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come to see what happened instead of just reading the newspapers. They 
wanted to hear evidence from these witnesses who started the whole matter. 
For about an hour, we have been discussing the matter of whether the Minister 
concerned had cognizance, whether the C.B.C. got in touch with her, what 
happened. It seems to me we might have given the matter some thought, before 
hand. The discussion could have gone on for weeks without hearing the 
witnesses concerned. If we are going to put the C.B.C. on trial—it seems to be 
being done at the moment—we might make our positions clearer. 


| Let’s start with the point that concerns us now, that is, Messrs. LaPierre 
and Watson. It seems to me we should hear them now and see whether truly 
there is something to it instead of reading newspapers and purported reports. 
We might be discussing this for days... If it was so urgent a matter to raise it 
in the House, why not hear them now? I propose that the Minister, who has 
obviously given all the information she had to give on the topic and has given 
us some guide lines for the discussion be now allowed to withdraw. Perhaps she 
herself wants some supplementary information from the men involved. I would 
suggest that, I would like to immediately make a motion, then, Mr. Pelletier. 


5 Mr. LAnactois: If I understood the words of Mr. Berger, it seems to me that 
the problem is this. That the Minister is the first person responsible to 
Parliament. She is responsible to Parliament in events such as those that have 
just developed, and I believe that all the same, before embarking on the 
‘questioning of certain witnesses, we must find out stat the Minister does know 
“about the topic. Further, we should find out anything, she knows, whether she 
didn’t find out, but if she wasn’t informed precisely on the subject of the 


and Watson, and I will be coming to the question in a minute. Another member 
Was given right to speak. That is what I want to know. I don’t need to know 
anything else. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, you have justification for the question. You may put 


” Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): Mr. Chairman, here we are facing a problem, a 
fact, that this program of the C.B.C., Seven Days is the most popular program, 


such and such are told here that the contract is not renewed. Inevitably, this 
Causes a great deal of upset everywhere. What I want to find out, is whether 
in reaching such a decision, were there any reasons given and what were those 
reasons? Before dismissing someone, reasons are given; so my question is put 
to the Minister. 


An hon. MemseErR: Do you put the question to the Minister or to the C.B.C.? 
The CHAIRMAN: Order. 


Mr. LanGcLois (Mégantic): Did she receive, all this noise in the House of 
Commons, it seems to me the Minister’s position is that she should have asked 
for information. She could have asked for a report, and the question is: 
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(English) 

Did the Minister inquire and did she find out why Mr. LaPierre and Mr. 
Watson had been dismissed from “This Hour Has Seven Days”? Did they give 
any reason, without disclosing any of her information sources whatsoever? 
Did she inquire? 

Mr. PRuD’HOMME: I still object to the words “dismiss” and “firing of”. 


Mr. LancLors (Mégantic): All right then, not renewing the contract, if you 
would rather have it that way. It comes to the same thing. They still have not 
got their jobs. 


Miss LAMarsH: Well, Mr. Chairman, I think I made it clear from the 
beginning that on Friday afternoon when I was informed of their dismissal I 
asked the President if it was true and he advised me that it was true and told 
me a little about it. Well, he really did not do that. He told me why in his 
opinion it had been done. I hesitate to repeat that because it is a management 
matter. He was not advising me in that way, he was simply informing me. 
I assume that the Committee will have him here. He is the person who can 
best give the committee the reason why it was done. 


Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): I agree with that, Mr. Chairman, but the thing 
is I am not asking what answer he gave, but did you ask, following what 
happened in the House of Commons—the House was asked to adjourn the debate | 
on that—any authority whatsoever that motivated them or what reasons were | 
given for not renewing the contracts at this particular time when they were to | 
expire soon? 


The CHAIRMAN: The Minister has answered the question generally and— 
Mr. LanaLois (Mégantic): Did you receive any reason why? 


The CHAIRMAN: The member is not making it clear when he says on that | 
day. The Minister cannot tell what day you are referring to. 


Mr. LancuLois (Mégantic): Following that Friday conversation the Minister | 
has referred to, did the Minister receive any reason why this contract was not | 
to be renewed with Mr. LaPierre, since Mr. Ouimet himself said on television 
Pieeity program had a 20 per cent chance of being brought back on the air in | 

e fall? 


Miss LAMARsH: Under date of April 19 I received a memorandum from my 
staff which was prepared as a result of my executive assistant’s conversation | 
with C.B.C. Vice President Ron Fraser, which sets out C.B.C.’s position. This 
was intended to be factual for use in the House if there were questions asked on | 
the subject. It does not contain any inside information or recapitulation of the © 
things which have not already been said by the Corporation President with | 
regard to whether This Hour Has Seven Days will be back, who will be on it, | 
the format and that sort of thing and the expiry of Mr. LaPierre’s contract on _ 
May 8 and Mr. Watson’s proposed return. It contains a couple of paragraphs on — 


what area headed up as reasons given by C.B.C. management for dropping | 
Watson and LaPierre. 
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Mr. Lancuois (Mégantic): Can you give the reason? Or would you prefer 
we ask the management? 


Miss LAMARSH: Well, of course,— 


Mr. Lancuois (Mégantic): All right, we will leave it at that. They gave you 
the reasons why they did not intend to renew this contract with Mr. Watson 
and Mr. LaPierre. 


Miss LAMarSH: They were exactly what I heard Mr. Ouimet say on 
television the other night. 


Mr. LANGLotIs (Mégantic): But they gave you the reasons. 


Miss LAMARSH: Yes. And then there were some other matters raised. 


| (Translation) 


Mr. BERGER: I would like to put my motion that we now hear from Mr. 
Watson and Mr. LaPierre because we are a little late. Let us do it and stop 
fooling around. 


¥ The CHAIRMAN: It is proposed by Mr. Berger that we now hear Mr. Watson, 
is it? Mr. Watson and Mr. LaPierre. Is it agreed? 


Mr. Cowan: Is there any discussion on this motion? I have an important 
point of view on it. Iam quite willing to air it if Iam given the opportunity. 


Mr. Lewis: Let the member air his point of view. 


Mr. Cowan: Mr. Chairman, I can see no reason for calling two former 
employees of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation before this Committee or 
even taking up the time of the Committee to listen to their representations. 


_ Mr. Lewis: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, this committee has already 
approved a resolution which came from the steering committee which contains 
precisely that instruction and Mr. Cowan is entirely out of order to discuss it 
now. We have already decided it. 


Mr. BAsFrorpD: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, the steering committee’s 
Teport was that we hear these two people if they wanted to be heard. The 
motion before the committee is that we now hear them. That is a different 
point. Mr. Cowan is perfectly in order to debate the point whether we now 
hear them. 


Mr. Lewis: Oh, come now! That is not what he is debating. 


Mr. Cowan: I do not think it is the duty of the committee to listen to 
representations from employees of an organization to which we have entrusted 
the management, or the board of directors— 


The CHAIRMAN: As you say, Mr. Cowan has already made himself out of 
order discussing the principle which has already been submitted, voted upon 
and approved by the committee. The only thing he can question, I think, is the 
Opportunity to discuss it now. 
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Mr. Cowan: If you wish me to come down to that fine point, Sir, I think the 
committee should leave the matter in abeyance for a week or two weeks. This 
matter is being discussed in other places and I think we would put ourselves in 
a ridiculous position of two groups of people coming to divergent opinions on 
the same matter on the same day. I am in favour of having the management 
report first and then having employees do their baying at the moon later, not 
having employees speak before the management have an opportunity to present 
their side of the discussion. 


I do not know when the member was talking about the organization 
whether he was asking a question or making a statement but he said a couple of 
moments ago that he has strong feelings in both private and public employment 
when anybody is let go. He said they should be given reasons for their being 
allowed to be separated from the payroll. As a man who has spent his life on 
the management side I could not disagree more with him. I believe in giving 
people severance pay, and I do not believe in giving them any particular reason 
why they are being removed. If the management does not want them around 
the place that is management’s decision not the employee’s. 


I noticed here a little while ago one of our medical members was talking 
about the same point, yet doctors are removed from hospital boards and no 
cause need be given, because they find that doctors will turn around and sue the 
hospital board if they relieve the doctor for any stated reason. That is the law 
of the province of Ontario and many provinces of this Dominion. If they can. 
remove doctors from hospital boards without stating the cause and if private 
employers can separate people from employment without giving reason, certain | 
public employers should be given the same opportunity. ) 


The CHAIRMAN: I doubt very much, Mr. Cowan, whether the relevance of | . 
these last remarks to the opportunity A discussing the matter now is VErYay 
obvious. 


Mr. RICHARD: We did agree a while ago, at the opening of this meeting, that | 
these gentlemen would be heard on April 21. I do not understand why there is’ 
this change in the attitude. Surely the Minister has other matters on which she 
could be examined at the present time because it only means that she will have. 
to come back. I do not see why the program is being changed at 12.20 p.m. 


Mr. MacquarriE: Before I will vote on the motion I would like to know, | 
and I think it is a courtesy, if there are members on the committee who would | 
like to ask the Minister questions now. If I discover that there are not I think | 
the motion is one I would like to support. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is a motion before the committee. Are you ready for. 
the question? | 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, before the committee leaves I think for the, 
sake of the record it should be established that the steering committee’s report | 
was simply, and the committee’s decision was, that the Minister be called at this. 
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time on the estimates of the C.B.C. and that she is recallable regarding those 
estimates and all other important agencies for which she is responsible as 
Minister. 

_ The Cuarrman: I think that is understood, Mr. Basford. 

Mr. BRAND: Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank the Minister for her time 
and for her remarks to the committee. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: I will thank the Minister on behalf of the committee. 
(Translation) 

_ Mr. ASSELIN: Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion? Would the Com- 
mittee first of all hear the evidence of Mr. LaPierre? 


‘The CHAIRMAN: I was just going to put that question. The resolution puts 
the names in a certain order. Was it the intention of the mover that they be 
heard in that order, or in some other order? Mr. Watson and Mr. LaPierre? 


. 
Mr. ASSELIN: Mr. Chairman, may a proposal be made? We propose that Mr. 
LaPierre be heard first. 


‘The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Watson, I should ask you if you would like to make a 
statement now. 


Mr. Watson: I think not. 
The CHAIRMAN: You think not; you want to go to questions right away. 


Mr. WATSON: Yes. 


(Translation) : 
The CHAIRMAN: The witness has no intention of making an opening state- 
ment. Any member of the Committee who has any question to put to him may 
do so. 


(English) 
Mr. Watson: If it is the intention of the committee to hear a chronological 
description of events I could certainly provide that. 


Mr. Lewis: Could we have that to start with? 


4 Mr. Branp: I agree to that. 


@ (12:30 p.m.) 

_ Mr. Watson: In that case I think I should begin it at the point at which 
Irect contact was made with me about the events that are on the top of our 
heads at this moment. That was on April 6 when I was informed that the vice 
resident, general manager of English networks wished to see me for what was 
escribed as a man-to-man chat. We met in his Toronto office and he advised 
ne to come immediately to the point and be very blunt and direct and say just 
hat at the termination of my present contract there would be no further 
association between me and the program This Hour Has Seven Days. He said’ 
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that there was a new program to be developed in Montreal which he understood 
had originated at least in part with me—the idea for it had—and if he were able 
to overcome certain questions he had in his mind and the management had in 
their minds about me, it might be possible for me to participate in the 
development of that program. If he were unable to overcome these questions in 
his mind, or to resolve them, there would be no future permanent employment 
for me with the C.B.C., but the corporation might be prepared to consider some 
purely occasional contracts for the production of documentary films. 


He said the management had total confidence in my professional eavacil 
and in fact felt that I had served it extremely well and that I was one of the 
best producers in the corporation, but that the reasons for separating me from 
This Hour Has Seven Days were that it was thought I had a chip on my 
shoulder towards management; that I was anti-management, disloyal to man= 
agement, perhaps anti-corporation, anti-president, and he said we had some 
questions in our mind about your attitudes— t} 

Mr. Lewis: Are those quotations, his actual words used? if 

Mr. Watson: I have my notes, Mr. Chairman, which contain some quota= 
tions if the Committee requires them: “anti-president, anti-management, per= 
haps anti-corporation, anti-C.B.C.”, we believe you to be “not one of us”. And’ 
later, ‘‘We are afraid that you are not with us, and I do not want anyone in the 
C.B.C. who is not with us’. 


On the subject of my attitude towards Canada, he clarified that by saying, 
“I do not know whether you believe in Canada or not; you have got to believe 
in Canada if you are going to take on such a project as we are now discussing, 
and I have to clarify my mind on that.” 


He said that my association with the program This Hour Has Seven “7 
has “brought out the bad side of Patrick Watson and that—” 


Mr. Lewis: Bad side of what? 
Mr. WATSON: Of me. 
Mr. Lewis: Oh, I see. :) 


Mr. Watson: —and that he was also convening this meeting between the 
298 of us to see whether or not he could change his mind about the bad side of 
Patrick Watson. He repeated that there was no question of any permanent 
future employment with the corporation if the Montreal project did not involve 
me for one reason or another; that if the management decided that the bad side 
of me was as it had originally conceived and that I could not be assigned to the 
new project, then that was that, and if I decided that I did not want to 
undertake the new project, then That was that. I then asked if that meant that 
“Seven Days” was to continue as it is, but without my services. He said “no, 
there were considerable changes planned, including the removal of LaPierre 
whose feelings showed too readily; he is clearly not with us either, and we 


cannot afford the luxury of a person whose feelings are worn on Hig sleeve” 
And that is a quotation. 


He then indicated that there would be changes imposed upon the programa 
content; that it was the management’s intention to preserve the best of “Sevag 
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Days”, and that meant the “thoughtful, gutsy parts’—and that is a quotation— 
but that the trivia would have to go; and that he understood that we might have 
some problems in pacing and otherwise constructing the show as the result of 
this decision, but he was sure that the ingenuity of the producers could 
overcome that problem. 


He gave my colleague and executive producer, Mr. Leiterman, a vote of 
confidence and hoped that he would continue with the program. That is the 
essence of that conversation. I reported it in full with Mr. Walker’s blessing; I 
asked him if I could discuss it with my collegues; reported it in full to my 
supervisor the same evening, and the following day when I was finally able to 
reach my executive producer Mr. Leiterman. 


Mr. MAcQUARRIE: Who is the supervisor? 


Mr. Watson: Mr. Reeves Haggan. We agreed amongst us that given the 
program responsibilities we all had—this was a Wednesday and we were 
approaching the end of the week and were all extremely busy with putting on a 
program, with some follow-up matters on the following week-end—that we 
should most likely convene to decide what we might do together the following 
Thursday, and that in the meantime Mr. Haggan would confer with his 
immediate colleagues at the supervisory level. 


, On the following Thursday I arrived back in Toronto late in the evening to 
discover that meetings had been held during that day involving Mr. Walker and 
the supervisory group under Mr. Haggan and Mr. Leiterman; that the position 
was firm as it had been enunciated to me by Mr. Walker, and that Mr. Haggan 
had asked to visit the president in Ottawa the following day, Friday the 15th, to 
make representation to him concerning this problem and a number of others 
that had grown up within the public affairs department over the past year and 
a half or two years. Mr. Haggan saw the president the following day and 
reported to his staff and department that, in effect, their position was firm and 
they were unwilling to negotiate on the points that he had raised. 


By that time it had become a public issue, and I think that while there are 
many errors in detail in the newspaper reports following that, the essence of 
what they have reported is reasonably accurate, at least concerning the 
chronology from there on; and if that relieves me of the task of pursuing the 
chronology, Mr. Chairman, I am happy, but if the members would like to go on, 
Isuppose I can. 


Mr. Lewis: I do not see why he should have to recall newspaper reports. 


Mr. WATSON: Right. It was decided by me and my colleagues—I should say 
by my colleagues and me because there are many other people involved in this 
besides myself—but we had no choice but to continue with the preparation of the 
program for that weekend; that despite the fact that it had become a public issue 
we should take every possible measure to resolve the conflict within the C.B.C. 
and as quickly as possible, and this was a matter decided, not only amongst the 
production group of “Seven Days’, but at the departmental level, and involving 
our supervisor. 


I think I have to at least begin to delineate what conflict really is at this 
point. It is not simply a matter of dismissing Lapierre and Watson, and as at 
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least one member of the Committee has pointed out, the management must 
surely have some right to terminate a contract. But when a contract comes to an 
end that it should not be renewed and neither Mr. LaPierre nor I have any 
quarrel with that whatsoever. 


Background: In 1965 the management of the C.B.C. gave an me ry in 
writing to the producers’ association in Toronto, after discussions arising from 
the cancellation of a program in the series called The Eye-Opener that: there 
would be no interference—and I am not quoting, I am sorry, I do not have 
the document with me, but the sense of it was this—that there would be 
no interference in the future with programs without the full consultation 
of the program departments and the producers. The management enthu- 
siastically endorsed this position, said it had in fact always been its position; 
that it regretted that there had ever been any contravention of this general 
policy, and was simply putting it on the record so there could be no question 
about it. What they were saying to us in effect, as I understand it, is that the 
people who are responsible for developing and running programs are the people 
who know about programs, and certainly if the management wishes to change| 
programs, it must have the full advice of the people responsible. 


What had happened here is that a basic element of the content of- the 
program which is the people who appear on it has been removed from it, or the 
management has announced its irrevocable and undiscussable decision to 
remove it; that is, it has refused the process of consultation. 


Without any prior consultation involving the producer of that program, the 
executive producer of the program or the producers of the program, in a direct 
and open contravention of their undertaking of 1965, and of an undertaking 
that has been tacit in the C.B.C.’s operations for a long time, and which in the 
view of the producers at least—and the management has explicitly supported: 
this—is really the only way in which the production of this program can work. 


It is not so much a matter of divine right of the producers to produce what 
they want to produce—some people have been suggesting that the producers 
think that they should have the right to do whatever they want; that is 
ridiculous. What we want, what we need, is the support of responsible supervi- 
sion and management of programming. We need advice; we need to know how 
what we are doing relates to the corporation’s policy: we cannot function 
responsibly without that. Normally we get it; normally it works extremely well. 
A producer makes a program proposal; he presents it to his supervisor; they 
examine all the relevant facts; they come to a decision about the form of the 
program; the management at the next level, whether it be by reporting to the 
network, as in the case of drama programs, variety programs or through the 
director of news and public affairs and thence upward, as in the case of news 
and public affairs, the information is then presented upwards. If the manage+ 
ment has questions about why you want to do it that way, they ask them. They 
are discussed at the supervisory level and also the problems that exist between 
the points of views. Inevitably, you know, there is tension between the 
production level and the management level, and that is good; we accept that, 
The management sets the policy, the producers who should try to adventure g 
little bit try to test the limits of that policy, and then you work it out between 
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you, and you come to an agreement and you get the programs on the air, and 
that is the way it works. At least, that is the way it should work. In this case, 
evidently, the feelings at the senior management level about “‘Seven Days” were 
‘so acute that they felt it necessary to refuse the process of consultation and 
make an arbitrary decision and insist that it be carried out. 


The “Seven Days” issue is not the only one that my supervisor took to the 
President. I think in all propriety it should be he and not myself who discusses 
the details of this presentation; but they had to do with the dismissal, arbitrary 

_ dismissal without consultation, of another television producer in the public 

affairs department, with the refusal of management despite repeated represen- 
tations by the program department that he was needed for production, by the 
refusal of management to hire this man, with no reasons given other than that 
this person was unsuitable to management, a man of long reputation in 
_ broadcasting in this country, a man who in fact is acknowledged by the people 
who created “Seven Days” as the grandfather, if you like, of that program and 
the initiator of many others, arbitrary refusal to employ this man with no 
reason given. 

There were questions having to do with budgets, with the tampering with 


- program content without consultation, and a number of other matters. All of 
_ these were refused arbitrarily. 


Mr. LANGLoIs (Mégantic): Would you care to give that man’s name? 
Mr. WATSON: Which man? 
Mr. LANGLO!Is: The one you were referring to, the grandfather? 


Mr. Watson: Yes, I would. It is Ross McLean. The option is always open, of 
course, to a program supervisor, to a producer, an executive producer, anybody 
whose autonomy or whose responsible operation is threatened in this way to 
say, “Right, I resign. Get out now, quick.” This option, I think, is still open to us 
and it is an option that, in the minds of some of us is becoming increasingly 
imperative. 


However, it was felt—and this was decided in consultation—that this was a 
Matter that ought to be resolvable if men of good will come together, facing a 
problem that is evidently disrupting the corporation. It ought to be resolvable 
by discussion, and so far as I know every conceivable attempt to do that has 
been initiated by the department of public affairs and its officers, including its 
producers and executive producers, and has met with a consistent refusal on the 


part of management to discuss the issues up until the meeting held by Mr. 


Haggan and his departmental supervisors with the President on Monday or 
esday of this week in which there was some indication, I understand, but I 
am in no position to give details, that there would be willingness to consider 


some of the questions raised but certainly not those pertaining to “Seven Days”. 


Since then—and he had no alternative because it has become a public 
is sue—the President and other officers have made a number of public statements 
Particularly pertaining to the “Seven Days” issue. They have been quite 
inconsistent with the original statements made to me at the time of my 
conversation with Mr. Walker. They have had to do with the unacceptability of 
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the combination of Watson and Leiterman, Watson and LaPierre or perhaps the 
three of them. They have had to do with the bias of the program, the great 
many aspects of the program’s content which, in fact, are the responsibility of — 
the executive producer in acting within the structure of supervision which has | 
been set up for him, and have offered to us as the performers to be dispensed ) 
with and to the Producers Association of Toronto of which I am a member, no | 
understandable reason still for the dismissal. | 

As you know, the producers’ association in Toronto now has met and sent a | 
statement to the President to the effect that his action is a contravention of the 
1965 agreement and is unacceptable to them, and has demanded some kind of 
immediate satisfaction. As you know, the President, although he was read that | 
statement over the telephone by a member of the association’s executive the 
evening it was drafted, decided not to accept it until it appeared on paper the 
following day, and has now agreed that officers of the corporation shall meet the 
executive of the association. 

There was a unanimous statement on the part of the producers association 
that management’s undertaking regarding the responsibility of program deei- 
sions has been repudiated. 

I wonder now if I have gone far enough. I am finding that my sense of the 
timing of the last few days is getting a little confused because they have moved 
so quickly and precise questions would help me to sort anything else out that | 
has to be sorted out. ; 

Mr. BASForD: I would like to know first, before we go any further, what the 


witness thinks the role of this Committee is in this matter of the non-renewal of | 
his contract. 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, I did not hear the question. 


Mr. Basrorp: I would like to know what the witness thinks the role of this. 
Committee is in the matter of the non-renewal of a contract by management. 


The CHAIRMAN: No, I do not think the question is acceptable. 


Mr. Basrorp: I think that that question is perfectly in order, Mr. Chairman, 
because the steering committee reports that we shall hear first those people who | 
report. We have a witness here who by appearing here, says that he has a 
allege they have a grievance. That is the wording of the steering committee. 
grievance. I want to know what he thinks the role of this Committee is in 
dealing with that grievance. | 


Mr. LANcLoIs (Mégantic): This is something peculiar. We are the ones, as’ 
the steering committee reported and accepted by the Committee, who asked the 
grievants to come before this Committee, and it is up to us, the Committee, to 
judge if there is anything in it or not; it is not up to the witness to find out the 
role of such and such committee. You just cannot ask a simple elector what the | 
role of the Minister is towards the C.B.C. 


what its role is. 
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Mr. LANGLoIs (Mégantic): Well, I would not go in front of a judge, Mr. 
Chairman, and ask the judge what his role is up there; I should know damn 
well what the judge’s role is. It is to judge, and that is what we are doing here, 
trying to get the facts. 


The CHAIRMAN: Pardon me. Because of the Chairman’s inexperience, would 
you allow him to reserve this question and decide this afternoon if it can be put 
to the witness. 


Mr. BASFoRD: I am quite happy, Mr. Chairman, to allow this question to be 
reserved. 


Mr. STANBURY: Mr. Chairman, we are all very interested in the reasons for 

_ this change which has concerned us all, I am sure, but I think the purpose of 

this Committee is really to determine how the C.B.C. has not functioned 

properly, if it has not. Do I understand Mr. Watson to be stating a grievance in 

these terms, that regardless of the reasons having been given, the grievance is 

that the procedure which had been agreed upon by the parties was not 
: followed? 


q Mr. Watson: That, Mr. Chairman, appears to me to be more of a symptom 
than a fundamental reason. It is certainly true that procedure as we understand 

‘it, and as we believe it ought to be followed, was not followed. But I guess far 

‘more important from the point of view of the whole of the production and 
programming department is that something like this can only happen if there 
has been a drastic erosion of confidence, mutual confidence, between the senior 
Management and the program staffs of the Corporation. You know, it should not 
be necessary between people who are working in an executive role and those of 
‘us who are executive producers, in fact, producers, are charged with a great 
deal of responsibility, we spend a great deal of the C.B.C.’s money, among other 
things, with a great deal of autonomy. We are charged with doing that. We are 
charged with designing programs, with hiring people to appear on them, with 
the disposition of budgets for programs amounting to many thousands of 
dollars. This is our responsibility. When it seems to us—now, I will speak only 
for myself here—when there is so little confidence, so little mutual trust between 
the senior management of the corporation and the executive officers it has 
appointed to create its programs and spend its program money, that a vice- 
president must overleap his delegated and supposedly responsible authorities 
and go straight to the performer in a program who has no right to decide 
whether he should be on that program or not, and say to him, “You are doing to 
be off”, without any discussion with the people, the key people to whom he has 
delegated the responsibility to run the program, there is clearly, not just an 
erosion, but a disappearance of the trust and mutual confidence that has to be 
there to make the system work effectively. I would like to say, to make the 
System work at all, but that clearly is not true because programs have been 
coming on the air and some programs have been very good. 


But I have to report to this Committee that it has been, not a joke, but 
perhaps part of the folklore or mythology or maybe even almost the operating 
Philosophy of program departments within the Corporation for all too long now, 
that adventurous programming is done not with the support of management, but 
despite management. 


* 

é 
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This is a profoundly unhappy situation for producers and for their supervi- 
sors. It indicates that the confidence and trust that I am talking about have been 
absent for a long time. I think that is where the root of the trouble is. I think 
that is what we within the corporation must ultimately concern ourselves with, 
I think that the people of Canada have a clear right to be informed and to 
express themselves on this subject, since we serve them—at least, 1 have always 
conceived that to be our function. I guess that the formal quality of the 
grievance has to do with procedures, yes. But that is not really what concerns 
us; what we would like to do is to try to find a way to re-establish that trust. 


Mr. StanBurRy: I think we would too. But in the particular situation we find 
ourselves in today, the crux of your argument seems to be the departure from| 
the so-called agreement between the producers and management. I wonder) 
whether the Committee could have the benefit of seeing this agreement. Would 
it be available to the Committee so that we can see what appears to be the basis 
for what you consider to be a breach of understanding with the producers? 


Mr. Watson: It is my understanding that a copy of this undertaking could 
be procured either from the producers association executive or from the 
management of the C.B.C. who wrote it. Perhaps that is the proper source to go 
to. But I am quite prepared to put in testimony here that the essential import of 
the agreement was as I have described it, that programs shall not be arbitrarily) 
dealt with by senior management without full consultation with the program 
department. 


Mr. STANBURY: Including the renewal of contracts which might be expir- 


ing? 


Mr. Watson: The generality thereof has not been limited, but certainly the 
content of programs is clearly implicated and, of course, the people who appear 
on the screen are part of the content of programs. 


Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): Mr. Chairman, one quick question. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think we have time for that; we must adjourn at 
one o’clock. Subject to the approval of the Committee’s first report to the House 


\ 


we will meet at 3.30 this afternoon. 


EVENING SITTING 
(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: The Committee will continue to listen to Mr. Watson’s 
statement. | 


@ (6:10 p.m.) 
(English) 


Mr. WATSON: Mr. Chairman, I would be grateful if the committee would. 
allow me, at the beginning of this evening’s session, to return for a moment to 
the beginning of the chronology that I was attempting to sketch this morning 
because I believe I have left out a few points that are fairly important in giving 
the texture and atmosphere of these early encounters with senior management. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable to the committee? 
It is agreed. 


Mr. WATSON: What seemed to be a key point in Mr. Walker’s presentation 
to me of the reasons why my continued association with the public affairs 
department in Toronto was unacceptable to him was that I had “thrown out too 
many challenges to management”; that, for a number of years, I had been 
challenging them; that these challenges had been worrisome, and that the 
“management really found it unacceptable to go on having to put up with those 

_ challenges. As to examples of occasions when I had been challenging and 
_ anti-management, he cited my role as the president of the Toronto Producers 
_ Association which, in 1965, delivered to Mr. Fowler a brief which was critical of 
_ the operation of the C.B.C. and, in particular, echoed some of the conclusions 
reached by the Glassco Commission. I was told that as president of the 
- Producers Association I had a central responsibility for that brief, and that 
‘constituted “talking to outsiders”, and that it was totally improper. Also, in 
pursuing my duties as president of that Association, I had chaired a meeting of 
the Association to which three members of the senior management had been 
invited to explain what had happened on the program of “Borderline Case”; 
that is the program to which I referred earlier which had been cancelled 
arbitrarily. Out of the discussion of that program came the undertaking which I 
have referred to, that there would be no further interfering with programs 
v ithout full consultation. The producers were very forthright in their question- 
ing of management at that meeting at which I had acted as chairman. Mr. 
Walker referred to it specifically and, in bringing the name of his assistant 
general manager, Mr. McGall, who had been with him, said, “You really put me 
and McGall on the spot there, and we cannot have that sort of thing’’. I have 
that in my notes. 


, There are a couple of other points I would like to clarify in connection with 
the termination of my contract. I am a contract employee with the C.B.C.; I 
negotiate my contract year by year. The intention expressed to me by Mr. 
Walker at that time was to terminate all contracts. At present I have three 
contracts: one is a standard producer’s contract, one is a rider to that, as 
executive producer of the series “Document” which occurs once a month in the 
“Seven Days” time slot, and a performer’s contract as hosts on “Seven Days”’. 
All of those were to come to an end. Mr. Walker and others in management 
who have been chiefly identified as C.B.C. or management spokesmen, said, 
when this issue began to become public, that the reason for my being removed 
from “‘Seven Days” was that there was a grand new project to be developed in 
Montreal having to do with the centennial, and that I was wanted for that. 


- They have retreated from this argument now, I am happy to say, but I 
think it is worth noting that the decision to separate me from ‘‘Seven Days” was 
communicated to middle management in Toronto something like four to six 
weeks before the “grand new project” was dreamt up at a meeting, at Mont- 
Gabriel, of the French network and myself. 

Another important part of the chronology is that Mr. LaPierre was 
advised by Douglas Leiterman, our executive producer, of what had happened 
on April 6 at four o’clock in the morning of April 15. The reason for the delay 
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was that he had hoped that the matter could be settled by negotiation within 
the C.B.C. By that time we had become less optimistic and thought that, in 
fairness to Mr. LaPierre, he should be advised of what was happening. 


Mr. Chairman, I think that is all I have to say at present. 


Mr. Branp: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a few brief questions of Mr. 
Watson. 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, before we adjourned this morning you had on 


your table a question of mine which you were going to consider to see whether | 


it was in order or out of order. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the question was in order. You might put it to the 
witness, but I have to tell the witness that he is perfectly free not to answer it 
if he does not wish to. Would you repeat the question please? 


Mr. Basrorp: My question is as follows, and I will rephrase it so that it is 
more clear, Mr. Watson. We are here in this committee examining the estimates 
of the C.B.C. You are here, in the terms of the steering committee’s report, at 
your request to tell us something about the “Seven Days” situation, and the 
C.B.C. situation. You have said that the “Seven Days” situation is symptomatic 
of a complete breakdown between management and producers within the C.B.C. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Basford, would you speak a little louder? 


Mr. BAsForD: Yes, Mr. Chairman. May I say that as far as the program | 


itself is concerned, I think it is a marvellous program and I compliment you for 
your part in it. However, either you yourself or people acting on your behalf or 
in your support have advocated that people write to their M.P.s to correct the 
situation. You have cited the agreement between management and producers by 
which management would not interfere with the production of programs or the 


agreement under which terms they would have a say in production. In coming . 
before the committee are you recommending to the committee that we should 
interfere in the production of “Seven Days” by recommending the renewal of | 


your contract? 


Mr. Watson: I think that is a perfectly fair question, and the answer is 
categorically no. My understanding of the role of this committee is that it is a 
body which gathers information and makes recommendations. The committee 
has indicated its need for more information on the “Seven Days” situation and 
what lies behind it. I think my obligation here is to provide whatever 
information is required and perhaps to add to that information which I think 
might be useful to the committee. In no sense do I feel that I am here to place a 
grievance before the committee for correction. I know that parliament is 
parliament, and not the government. Parliament is supreme in matters concern- 
ing the C.B.C. and can presumably, if it has to, take action of some kind in 
connection with the C.B.C. However, my concern here is simply to provide you 
as a committee with whatever information you desire. 


Mr. BasrorD: You are asking the committee to recommend, in the examina- 
tion of the C.B.C. estimates, the renewal of your contract. Is that right? 


Mr. Watson: No, sir. 


mt a imeem ee 
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Mr. Branp: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Watson a few brief 
questions. Was the method used to indicate your dismissal in the normal chain 
of command? That is the first portion of my question. 


Mr. Watson: No, sir, it was altogether extraordinary. I do not know, 
although my knowledge is not encyclopaedic, of any instance before where a 
vice-president of the Corporation has communicated to the host of a program 
the Corporation’s intention of non-renewal without this having been agreed to 
by the producer. 


Mr. BRAND: Was there any suggestion that some of the program’s content 
was some of the cause of the firing, and if so, what did you have to do with the 
content, or was this more to do with the executive producer, Douglas Leiter- 
man? 


Mr. Watson: There was no suggestion that the program content had 
anything to do with my disappearance from the program. There was, at that 
time, no discussion of my role as host of the program, no assessment of it 
whatsoever. 


Mr. BRAnpD: From what I heard—and I would like to have this clarified—I am 
wondering whether there was some question about the giving of personal 
opinions, whether this was frowned upon by certain people? > 


_._. Mr. Warsow: I have heard this was stated in public by an officer of the 
; Corporation. I did not hear it myself. 


Mr. BRAND: It was not suggested to you then? 
ss Mr. Watson: No, it was not. 


Mr. Branp: You have mentioned the name of Ross Maclean—undoubtedly 
there will be a few others that will come up. I would like to ask you a question 
which I hope you will answer, perhaps you will not. Are you aware of any such 
z as a blacklist in the C.B.C.? 


Mr. Watson: I am not aware of the existence of a piece of paper which 
might be called a blacklist. 


Mr. WooLLIAMS: What do you mean by a blacklist? 


Mr. BRAND: Is there a suggestion that some producers or performers, or 
what have you, would perhaps be considered unemployable by the C.B.C., and 
have you had any personal experience with any of these? 


Mr. Watson: I have been told, on what I consider to be most reliable 
authority, that Mr. Maclean is not acceptable to the management of the C.B.C. 


{ Mr. BRAND: Have you tried to obtain him for your program? 
: Mr. WATSON: Indeed I have. There is a standing request from me issued 
‘through proper channels, that Mr. Maclean be given a contract for another 
contribution to the series ““Document’’. The series was responsible for producing 
an experimental documentary on video tape. This was the first time we tried 
that documentary as a film technique. We decided to try one on video tape. Ross 
Maclean produced and directed it; it was called “A Sense of Captivity” and had 


Cae a OS eee 


to do with the prison complex in Kingston. It was extraordinarily successful. I | 
wanted him to undertake the development of another program on video tape. I 
sent a formal request on paper, and my understanding is that there has been no, 
response from head office, who have apparently to approve such a contract, 
although it is the desire of the department of public affairs that we should do | 


this program. 


| 
| 
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. 
Mr. Branp: And yet no reasons were given why people whom you felt as a / 
producer should be brought into the program should not be accepted? 


Mr. Watson: The only reasons I could report to you would be hearsay, and 
I would rather they came from people who were directly concerned. I think | 
they will come in the course of this inquiry. 


Mr. McCueave: Mr. Watson, I am interested in the chain of command 
directly associated with the program. Do you take all your directions from the 
executive producer, Mr. Leiterman? 


Mr. Watson: No. I initiated a certain number of things that go into the 
program. They are arbitrated, in the first instance, by the producer of the week, | 
and there are two producers, Ken Lefoli and Robert Hoyt. They are arbitrated, 
in the final instance, as the program is assembled into its final form, by the 
executive producer, and then the total program is finally arbitrated by Mr. | 
Hugh Gauntlett who reports to Reeves Haggan, departmental supervisor. The 
assignments to me would originate in the same way, through a producer from 
the executive producer. | 


Mr. McLEavE: Were you ever under direction to leave certain things out | 
of the program that you yourself devised? | 


Mr. Watson: Are you talking about this year? Last year I was one of the 
executive producers of the program. This year I have not had a formal 
production role—I had, in a sense, but not one that allows me to arbitrate what — 
is in the program. No, I would not be in such a position this year. 


Mr. McCuLeAve: What I am trying to get at is whether you have ever 
disobeyed orders. If you are following directions, whether you do them in your- 
own inimitable way or not, I do not see why fault should be found with you for 
that. I mentioned Mr. Walker has said some of the “trivia” would be taken out | 
of the program next year. Was he blaming you for certain things that he — 
himself objected to? ) 


Mr. WATSON: He did not say so. He certainly could not, to be logical about. _ 
it, since the total content of the program is subject to the arbitration of the 
executive producer. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. Over this current. 
year’s series, starting last fall, how many times would you have had discus- — 
sions with those above you with regard to material considered objectionable? 


Mr. Watson: If by “those above me” or “those above us” you mean the, 
immediate supervisory level, there were discussions with that group every 
week. Perhaps on 15 occasions there have been fairly sharp discussions about. 
material which was considered sensitive. 
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Mr. McCLEAVE: Did the action come like a bolt out of the blue or did you 
| have an idea that this sort of thing might happen? 


Mr. Watson: I had no idea that this particular action was contemplated. 
There had been no hint of it whatsoever. It did not come like a bolt out of the 
blue; I have been aware that the view held of me by Mr. Walker was not one of 
familial affection. It was really astonishing in that I knew it had not been 
communicated to my executive producer—to that extent it was shocking. 


Mr. Lanciors (Mégantic): Mr. Watson, you declared that this decision came 
about in an arbitrary way. You might say it was, in a sense, done in a cavalier 
‘ way. You did not know it was coming and possibly nobody else knew. Would 
you know why the management did not consult with the producers on that, as 
you specified they usually did? Would there be any specific reason why they 
should jump over a whole ladder of authority and go directly down to a host 
and say “you are gone’’? Did you have any specific reason or do you know of 
any reasons why they should do a thing like that? 


| Mr. Watson: No, sir. There is no reason why a vice-president should not 

"discuss matters with anyone who works in our Corporation, but no reason was 
given why he should have said to me what he did or why he should have 
jumped over the line of command. 


Mr. LAncLois (Mégantic): You said they gave you the reason that there 
was a grand new project in Montreal to do with Expo ’67; that that was the first 
cuse or the first job offer; that this was a way out for them to tell you your 
sontract was finished so that you would not kick too much. They told you that 
was the project you were going to move to. 


Mr. WATSON: You are adding an interpretation. 


Mr. LancLots (Mégantic): I would like a clarification on that. 


@ (6:30 p.m.) 


Mr. Watson: I will have to go back. It was presented in this way: If 
“Management found it possible to revise their opinion of me, and my attitude 
ards them which had been responsible for my being withdrawn from ‘Seven 
ys”, I could then not be returned to “Seven Days” but given this other 
oject in Montreal. Now the management’s first public statement on Friday, 
ril 15, was to the effect that the reason for my expected non-reappearance on 
seven Days” was that this magnificent new project was coming into being and 
I was wanted for it. Incidentally, it was that which really triggered our 
peaking publicly about the issue. We had made a pact amongst ourselves that 
1e only correct response to this situation was “no comment”. This is even a 
Management directive; in a case of controversy involving C.B.C. a producer 
hall speak to the press only on those things which fall under his competence. 
Ne hoped the matter could be settled within the Corporation. There was an 
Indication late that day that Mr. Haggan’s encounter with the president had 
been an unsuccessful one, and, in fact, extraordinary in its character. 


Mr. LANGLoIs (Mégantic): Would you know why it was so unsuccessful? 
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Mr. Watson: May I go back? When we found that the Corporation had 
issued the statement and that the reason for my removal was the new program 
we felt at that point we had been pushed to the point where we must speak 
publicly. 

Why was Mr. Haggan’s encounter with the Breciient unsuccessful? I cannot 
say why, but I can say on what terms. It was not negotiable; it was not a matter) 
to be discussed; it was final, and that was it. 

Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): At that time did you know that Mr. LaPierre was 
also concerned? Once they had told you that you were to go, possibly, to this 
grand project in Montreal, did you know anything about Mr. LaPierre’s 
situation? 

Mr. Watson: Mr. Walker had told me on April 6 that Mr. LaPierre woul 
not return to the program. 

Mr. LANGLoIs (Mégantic): And up until then nothing had been done? What 
date was it when they told you about Mr. LaPierre? Did you know of Mr. 
LaPierre not going back on the program before you knew that you were not? 


Mr. Watson: No. 
Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): That was at the same time? 
Mr. WATSON: That was part of the same package. 


Mr. LANncLotIs (Mégantic): Would you say that there is a lack of responsi- 
bility and trust between all the different levels of management in the C.B.C.? 


Mr. Watson: Acute. 


Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): Could you explain in very brief words what you’ 
mean by “acute”, and the most important parts of this lack of responsibility 
and trust? | 


Mr. WATSON: It could be based, actually, in terms of the examples that we 
have been putting before you, on lack of consultation. 


My colleague, Wilson Southam, who is in this room, was fired officially | 
“without reason”. There is a clause in the producer’s contract which allows a 
producer to be removed if he is paid for 90 days. Mr. Southam prepared a 
carefully researched document of the circumstances. He had been privately 
advised that his work had been incompetent in a number of ways. He answered 
the charges against him in this document. This document was forwarded to the 
general supervisor, Mr. Haggan, and Mr. Haggan requested of senior manage- 
ment the right to have the time to examine the document, to consult with the 
other supervisors and producers on the question before any action was settled | 
by management. This undertaking was given. The following day—well, I should | 
correct myself, because I am not sure if it was the following day—but before Mr. 
Haggan had had his consultation the arbitrary action was taken of firing Mr. | 
Southam. 


What really is missing here is a willingness on the part of the people whall 
are assigning to the departmental heads the responsibility of developing, in 
consultation with their producers who are presumably producers because they | 
are expert in making programs, to have confidence in the judgment of these men, 
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because producers are not developing wild ideas on their own, and advisers are 
not assigning programs on their own. The system is supposed to depend on the 
combined judgment of these groups: and over and over again management has 
demonstrated an unwillingness to have confidence, in them in these circum- 
stances. 


Mr. Lancitois (Mégantic): Would there be any specific reason for that? 
Mr. WATSON: Well, you are asking for an interpretation, I think. 


Mr. LANGLoIS (Mégantic): You are usually on the receiving end, and when 
you are on the receiving end and you want to do something there comes a time 
to say so. 


Mr. Watson: There have been some indications of the kinds of actions, or 
results of the consultative process between producers and supervisors, which 
have been unacceptable, and it has almost inevitably been in the area of— 


Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): The lower level of administration works in a 
certain satisfactory way? 


Mr. WATSON: Well, I would say that so far as my work in the Corporation is 
concerned since I have been with it, at the departmental level the kind of 
co-operation and response which I have had has been outstanding. 


Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): So it is between this level and management that 
there is misunderstanding. 


Mr. WATSON: Yes. 
7 Mr. LANGLoIS (Mégantic): Or lack of trust and responsibility existing? 
_ Mr. Watson: Yes, indeed. 


Mr. LancuLois (Mégantic): I am going to ask one more short question about 
his particular program, ‘‘This Hour Has Seven Days’. Could this whole issue be 
ied down to a specific program or series of programs that you were about to 
dertake? 


Mr. WATSON: You mean not necessarily those that have passed but those in 
e future? 


Mr. LANcuLoIs (Mégantic): Yes. 


f) 


Mr. Watson: Not to my knowledge. 


; Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): Did you have any sort of discussion on a pro- 
gram concerning this famous bankruptcy situation at the moment, that would 
80 in in co-ordination with the civil liberties—or civil rights, I should say. 


~ Mr. Watson: The bankruptcy situation in the province of Quebec? 

g Mr. LAncLotis (Mégantic): I would not know if it is in the province of Que- 
bee, or throughout Canada as a whole. Did you have any hopes of passing a 
program on that? 


a 


. Mr. Watson: That subject has been discussed by the editorial group of the 
| program. I was not personally involved in those discussions. 

24037—4 
a 
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Mr. Lanctors (Mégantic): But is has been discussed and was a coming 
program if it had been allowed? 


Mr. Watson: That is not necessarily the conclusion to draw. We develop a 
great many program ideas up to the point where for some reason or other they 
are not realizable—either you cannot get the camera to the situation, or the 
situation to the studio, or the thing proves not to have any foundation; or 
because of a great deal of research. There are a great many reasons why things 
begun are not finished. 


Mr. LANcLoIs (Mégantic): But this particular question, or point, had been. 
submitted for discussion? 


Mr. Watson: It was under development within the programming group. 
Whether it would ever have got to the point of being programmed, I cannot say. 


Mr. WALKER: I would point out that no deduction should be drawn about) 
my point of view because my name is Walker. 
I just have one question for Mr. Watson, and it is a personal one. You have 
a lot at stake in this whole issue, Mr. Watson. What would you like to see) 
happen to you as a result of this, which is part of a much larger issue? 


| 


Mr. WATSON: To me personally? 
Mr. WALKER: To you personally, yes. 


Mr. Watson: May I make a preamble for a minute. 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, certainly. 


Mr. WATSON: Well, as a programmer—and that is what I consider myself to 
be—who has elieetually come of age, if I ever did, within the walls of the! 
C.B.C., I have an affection towards the institution and I am grateful to it. It has 
given me an opportunity to do the kind of work that I think I can do best. I am 
well paid. I have been with it for ten years. I have had an extraordinarily 
satisfactory career. I would like to continue to work for the C.B.C. 


I am confident that the C.B.C., instead of being the very good broadcasting 
which it is, could be the best in the world. I think it could be the prestigious. 
model of what a broadcasting organization ought to be in serving a community 
which sponsors and supports it. But in order to become that it has to be 
operated by men who are confident. I think confidence is right at the heart of 
everything we are talking about here. We have to have men who have 
confidence in those who work with them, men who can meet criticism with 
confidence, who can concede error with confidence; but mainly, and above all, 
people who can look forward with confidence, who can look for opportunities to. 
be taken with confidence, for risks to be taken with confidence, who have 
confidence to be prepared to grow a little bit instead of proceeding on the 


theory that management is a matter of people opposed to trouble, and getting 
rid of the troublemakers. 


i} 


It has been said by a member of senior management, to one of my 
colleagues, that it is the intention of the present management to get rid of the 
troublemakers, and I gather that I am one of this group. It is a proud company. 
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I would like to continue to be in that group of troublemakers, doing what I can 
to keep the tradition of public affairs broadcasting, that goes back beyond 
television, alive and functioning in the liveliest possible way. That is where I 
think I belong. 
- At the moment I am afraid there are grave risks that I may not be able to 
do that because one certainly cannot undertake any responsibility in the 
Corporation under the present system of responsibility that exists within the 
Corporation. 

Mr. Woo.tuiams: I have just a few questions of Mr. Watson, and I am 

interested particularly in one point. 


_ My first question is going to be directed to you on whether you were fairly 
and justly treated by the Corporation, and this, of course, brings in the question 
of relationship between management and labour. To come to grips with the 
problem, there was a contract between you and the C.B.C. 


Mr. WATSON: Yes. 
Mr. Woo.LuiAMs: And how long did that contract run? 


Mr. WATSON: As a producer, it ran for one year. I am still within the 


Mr. Watson: I can produce it if it is desired. 


Mr. WooLLIAMS: Have you ever consulted a solicitor in reference to the 
terms and conditions of that contract? Are there any renewal clauses? Are you 
fully protected? 


Mr. WATSON: Well, they are manifest within the contract. It states that 
negotiation for renewal must be begun within 90 days of the termination of the 
tract. This is something that is never held to in practice, but it is quoted in 
the contract. If the contract is not explicitly terminated by that time, then you 
6 considered to be a member of the Corporation until such negotiation takes 


Mr. Woo.uuiAMs: And I presume we are dealing with a contract which 
af ected this program, ‘“‘SSeven Days’—which is the short name for it? 


: 9] 


Mr. Woo..iaMs: That is your general interest. 


Mr. Watson: That is my general interest. There is a rider to the effect that 
I am to be the producer of a series called “Document”. 


‘| 
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: 

Mr. Watson: That is true. | 

: 


Mr. Woo.uiaMs: Was there any particular contract, or anything in writing, © b 
or any verbal arrangement, in reference to the program “Seven Days”. 


Mr. Watson: The letter agreement covered my services to this program as 
host, and covered 35 or 39 programs. I cannot remember the exact number. 


Mr. Woo.tiams: And when you received that letter I assume that you 
agreed with the terms and conditions of the letter? You understood it and 
agreed with the terms and conditions it contained at that time? 

Mr. WATSON: Yes. 


Mr. WooLLiaAMs: Would you have any objection to filing a copy of this so 
that the committee could see it? 


Mr. Watson: No; it is a very simple letter. It is not redolent of terms and 
conditions. 


Mr. Woo..iAMs: There is a letter and there are two other contracts. 
Mr. WATSON: Yes. 


Mr. WooLLtiaMs: And I know you said that one would end in June. Has, in 
fact, all those contracts ended, or are they about to end in the very near future. 


Mr. WATSON: They are about to end in the very near future. 


Mr. Wootiiams: And was it the attitude of management at a certain time, | 
when the program “Seven Days” was at an end, and they were dealing with 
those contracts in question, that they were not going to renew them? 


Mr. WATSON: Right. 


Mr. Woo.uiaMs: I take it that, particularly, they were not going to renew 
the contract in reference to the program ‘‘Seven Days’’? / 


Mr. WATSON: It was made clear that that contract would not be renewed; 
that my contract as executive producer of “Document” would not be renewed;) 
that if there was going to be any continuing relationship it would be as the 
producer as of yet an unnamed, unbudgeted, unfacilitated, unstaffed program to 
be made in Montreal; and if that project, for whatever reason, did not come 
into being there might be some ad hoc per occasion contracts. 


Mr. WooLLiaMs: I want to bring this out before I go into another subject: 
You were aware, were you, when you went into the contract that at the end 
your employment would be at an end? 


Mr. Watson: Certainly. Well, that is not entirely accurate. 
Mr. WOOoLLIAMs: Well, I want you to make your point. 


Mr. WATSON: Formally, yes. But I have had contracts of this kind for ten 
years, and— | 


Mr. WooLLiaMs: And traditionally, or by precedent, they are renewed from 


time to time; so you rely on that precedent or this relationship between the 
employer and the employee? 


74 
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Mr. Watson: To put it in another way, within the departmental structure 
in which I am working I am already developing projects for next season. There 
is an assumption based upon the goodwill of the department that you may 
proceed to project and that the contract will be forthcoming. 


Mr. Woo.LiAMs: Dealing with this subject of whether you were fairly and 
justly treated, there is one thing that did bother me. It seemed like a small 
thing when you said it, but it may have some implications and I guess you must 


have drawn some inference from it when management, in the person of 


whoever said it to you—and I am not interested in the person at this moment 
—said ‘‘you must be like the rest of us” what did you infer from those words? 


Mr. WATSON: The phrase was put in two ways: one, ‘“‘you are not one of us,” 
and the second, ‘‘you are not with us.” 


Mr. Woo.LuiAMs: What did they mean by that? 
Mr. Watson: I can only assume that it meant that we did not share their 


view of how the Corporation should be operated. 


Mr. Woo.LuIAMs: What did you take to be their view of how the Corpora- 


tion should be operated. What do you think their view was? 


Mr. WATSON: Well, you are asking me to interpret their interpretation of 
my view, I think. 


Mr. Woo.uiAMs: It may have been that you differed politically, or philoso- 
phically, or on the management relationship. Can you clarify that, because this 
is an unusual thing? 


Mr. Watson: I think Mr. Walker himself clarified it by the examples he 


produced. He said—and I have been through this—that I have challenged 


management too often. It was a behavioural analysis. 
Mr. Woo.uiams: And did you challenge management about these things? 


Mr. Watson: In my role as executive producer of “Seven Days’, or 
executive producer of ‘Seven Days” during its first season, I had occasion to 
Meet management groups and advise them of the intentions of the program 
group from time to time, and there had been some sharp conflict over our 
intentions. 


_ Mr. Woo.iiaMs: What did they object to mostly? You say there was sharp 
conflict. 

Mr. WATSON: Yes. 

Mr. Woo.LuiAMs: What did they object to? 

Mr. Watson: What kind of programming did they object to? 

Mr. WooLLIAMS: Yes. 

Mr. Watson: In most cases programs dealing with controversial material. 


Mr. Woo.uiaMs: You also dealt with another thing that bothered me. After 
all, this is a crown Corporation responsible to Parliament—and there I certainly 


} 
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agree with the Minister—but you said they had a blacklist. What do you mean 
by a “blacklist” ?— # 


An hon. MEMBER: He did not say it. 
Mr. Lanctots: I said that. | 
Mr. Wooutams: Is there a blacklist, to your knowledge? 


Mr. Watson: Well, I will simply have to say what I said before, and that i 
that I know it has been stated—and I know the person who said this—it has been | 
stated that Mr. Ross McLean is not acceptable to the Corporation. It has noth 
to do with his professional reputation. That is blacklisting, I consider. 


Mr. WoouuiaMs: Why is he not acceptable? I think this is important, and | 
here we might come to grips with the problem. 


Mr. WaTSON: Well, I cannot fathom the mind of the person who has made 
this judgment, and I will not begin to try. 

Mr. Woo.uiAMs: In other words, you do not know the answer. 

Mr. Watson: I know that Mr. McLean had been associated with controver-| 


sial broadcasting, and the programs that got the Corporation “into trouble” are 
controversial programs, so he is one of the troublemakers. i 


Mr. Woo.uiAMs: In other words, what you are coming to—and you can’ 
correct me if I am wrong—is that there are certain controversial subjects which 
get the Corporation into trouble, and some of the producers, like yourself and 
others, feel that they should go ahead with the program, and there has been 
some elash or challenge between management and labour; is that it? 


Mr. Watson: Yes; and although the president has put himself on record as 
saying that there is no subject that we cannot deal with, I think that the 
experience of many producers will be to the effect that this is not true. | 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: Well this question was put by another member, but I will 
put it in another way. Do you want to continue with your program, and in the) 
same creative way as you have in the past, namely, this program “Seven Days’’? 


Mr. Watson: That is what I am working very hard to preserve at the. 
moment. 


Mr. WooLLIAMS: And you want to continue with your other colleagues. 


alone, or in with LaPierre. This is something in which I, my executive producer, 
other producers, the staff, the supervisor of the depart and his associate 
supervisors and his staft—ou¥ whole department of public affairs—are concerned. 


Another point is that there is evidence that the producers of the Toronto: 
region are all involved in this. My feeling is that we are all involved together. 


subjects within this program, or other programs, and you as producers have to 
go, and therein lies the crux of the problem; is that not correct? 
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Mr. WATSON: Well, I. suppose so; but, you see, it demands such a tremen- 
dous amount of interpretation. The Corporation has always taken the stand that 
it is important to it that the program is not controversial; and what they seem 
to be saying in this case is that they would rather not have controversy which 
involves Watson, LaPierre and Douglas Leiterman. 


4 Mr. WooLLIAMS: And I suppose you take the position that if management 
takes this hard-and-fast position it cuts out the creativity of the personnel of 
the C.B.C. 
| Mr. Watson: I think it is leading to it. What they are doing is saying 
“Look, if we want to snip anybody off we can snip them off and we do not have 
to deal with them through the structure of responsibility,” and this is terribly 
‘inhibiting to anybody. 

_ Mr. Wootriams: And in that regard, I take it you feel that you have been 
treated unfairly and unjustly. 


My. Watson: I am not claiming that I personally have been treated unfairly 
or unjustly. 


Mr. Wootttams: I should have said your colleagues—the whole personnel of 
the program in question. 


@ (6:50 p.m.) 
Mr. Watson: Well, if you like, but it seems to me that at the more 
important level it is a pragmatic question more than a question of justice or a 
question of fairness. The question of fairness comes in, in terms of the 
-corporation’s responsibility to the people it serves. It is responsible for turning 
the lights on and turning them on as brightly and as often as they possibly can. 
If it is going to be prevented from so doing, then there is an injustice against 
the community, which sponsors the C.B.C. So far as we who produte the 
programs are concerned it is not a matter of injustice but inhibition; we cannot 
do the job. We can turn out programs that would interest people somewhat and 
os provide a good deal of service but, you know, I think we all subscribe 
the principle that the people can never have too much information, and as 
‘: oon as the principle that some kinds of information should not be available to 
he people is introduced then we are in sharp conflict, and this is very much of a 
problem 


at Mr. Woo.uuiAMs: Does management take the position it is their responsibili- 
y to make the decision on what is good and what is bad; in other words, what 
ind of programs they will produce. 

Mr. Watson: Yes, and formally, they have that responsibility, and no one 
can deny it. 

Mr. Woo.tiAMs: You may not care to answer this question but I will put it 
anyway. Has anyone in management ever suggested to you that anyone other 
than C.B.C. management interfered with regard to the production of this 
Program? 


Mr. Watson: May I interpret here? 


v 
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Mr. WooLLiaAMs: Yes, surely. You are the man giving the evidence; you are 
entitled to interpret. ; 


Mr. Watson: One of the things on your mind, presumably, is what we haw 
come to call political interference and no one has suggested that; I have heard it 
neither from senior management of the C.B.C. nor from my supervisors or any 
of my colleagues. There have been instances which I will ask the committee’s 
permission not to refer to specifically, at least at this time, when people 
involved in segments of the Seven Days program have complained at senior) 
management level about their treatment and senior management’s response has) 
been an arbitrary decision without consultation. But, these have not been 
politicians—at least, technically speaking. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are next, Mr. Lewis. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Watson, would you go over something for me again and 
then I will come to the reason for my questions, although it may be obvious 
when putting my questions. Would you tell us again how you decide on the 
content of a program. I presume you have initial discussions with some of the 
people involved. Then, how far up the ladder do you go before that decision to 
produce the program with that particular content is made? 


Mr. Watson: In the case of what you call ordinary program content, which 
is not dealing with an acutely sensitive area such as—and I will set these forth 
although they are not necessarily in this order—Religion, morality or manners 
and morals, national politics—and I will add another. We have a category we 
call the ombudsman, which is the taking up of the case of someone who has 
been done an injustice by some establishment or another, which brings us into 
that area. Program material is developed to the finished stage before any 
consultation with the supervisor, and this would include show biz items, 
literature, the arts generally and so on, so long as they do not extend into the 
areas that I have described. But, in the case of program material that does not 
fit into these categories, if it is acutely sensitive then the supervisor will be 
consulted before any direct action has been taken—except perhaps initial 
research, you know, which has laid the basis for the story to contact people. 
spend money or roll cameras. Now, at the middle level of the acutely sensitive 
area he must be consulted, although the item is underdeveloped to some exten‘ 
or it may be underdeveloped, and he may make a decision it is acutely sensitive 
and want to discuss the program. In this whole area of sensitive programming 
the supervisor, in consultation further upwards, will keep a running watch or 
the developement of the program. He may lend his advice, which is often very 
useful in a positive way by saying: Why do you not ask so and so; do you neec 
more of this, or would it be interesting to have a film of such and such? In this 
way the program is finally assembled and rehearsed in a rough way in incom: 
plete segments on the day before air day and it is looked at at that time by the 
supervisor. 


Mr. LEwIs: With regard to any of those you described did the program eve! 
get to the people at head office of the C.B.C. which, I gather, is on i 
Avenue in the City of Ottawa. 
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Mr. WaTSoN: Well, in some form it is reported on. I think you would have 
to ask someone at the supervisory level how early in the program development 
they have been in the habit of reporting upwards and I think the answer would 
depend on the acuteness of the sensitivity. 


Mr. LEwIs: Do they see it before you go on the air? 
Mr. Watson: Almost never. 


Mr. Lewis: Do they have a full report of what is to go on the air before you 
go on the air? 


Mr. Watson: Always. 


Mr. Lewis: And, you have said that the decision as to the content is made 
by the collectivity you described. Suppose a report goes on the management 
people of the C.B.C. and they disagree with Mr. Haggan who, I understand, is 
the top rung on the ladder with whom you are immediately concerned. 


Mr. WATSON: Yes. 


Mr. LEwis: Suppose that the management on Bronson Avenue disagrees 
with Mr. Haggan as to the decision which you have collectively made. 


Mr. Watson: Yes. Do you mean what happens then? 
Mr. LEwIs: Yes. 


Mr. WATSON: Well, usually discussions take place. In most cases the discus- 
sion resolves it one way or another. But, there have been some cases of impasse 
which have had to be resolved by drastic measures, by threats, ultimatums of 
all kinds and unpleasantness at which time communication just disappears and 
you cannot talk naturally; people are found saying to each other: “I won’t 
discuss it any more; we cannot talk about that.” 

' Mr. BAasrorD: Who says this, you or management? 
( Mr. Lewts: Both, they both swear at each other in parliamentary language. 
‘At this stage I want to ask you whether you agree with me—not necessarily that 
you or I might approve of the decision management has made; I happen to 
disapprove very strongly of the decision it has made in this case as well as some 
thers I have heard about—that if these consultations had, in fact, taken place 
and if management had given you, the creative people, the producers and the 
supervisors, a full opportunity to discuss the matters with them, that when a 
disagreement or an impasse comes up with management it must have the 
_ authority to make the final decision? 

® 


Mr. Watson: Absolutely. But, like many absolutes I would like to qualify 
it. I think if it happens over and over again purely at a pragmatic level it makes 
the machinery slow down. 


Mr. Lewis: I appreciate that. 


Mr. Watson: But, of course, the senior management of the corporation have 
to carry the can and take the rap; they have to face the members of Parliament, 
the public, and justify the program. 


1 


Fy 
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Mr. Lewis: Mr. Watson, I fully appreciate that but I make this preface to. 
my next question. I fully appreciate the fact you cannot have a useful C.B.C. in, 
Canada if top management is so timed and frightened that it inhibits the 
producers from producing anything that may tread on someone’s toes. I have! 
never known of anything worth doing that will not tread on someone’s toes and 
I appreciate fully that if management takes that position you are not going to 
have very adventurous programs. That means to me that if management does it 
on a regular basis something ought to be done about management. But, at 
some point in this corporation should there or should there not reside the final 


authority to say whether or not a program will be shown? : 


Mr. WATSON: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: And, can that authority ever be left in the hands of one) 
department or a collectivity of producers or must it be elsewhere? 


Mr. Watson: The department or the collectivity of producers has to be 
responsible ultimately to the president, and they are; that is the structure and) 
the system within which we work, and when it works well it works very well. 


Mr. Lewis: Therefore, your complaint, if I understand it, and I really very) 
rnuch want to, is a twofold one: First, that the particular way in which you and) 
Mr. LaPierre were withdrawn from the program was wrong and unusual 
because it jumped over your immediate supervisors, executive producer and so | 
on. Am I right that that is one basis of your complaint? "f 


Mr. WATSON: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: And, your second complaint is that your experience in the 
C.B.C. has been such that you find that top management has been hesitant and 
timid about permitting you people in this program and in other programs 


undertaking adventuresome developments? 4. 


Mr. Watson: Yes. That is not the language I would have chosen but I think 
it is all right. . 


Mr. Lewis: Well, use your own language; you know better. 


Mr. WATSON: I think that there has been an attempt to inhibit the 
development of programming which engages the feelings, arouses concern and) 
provokes discussion amongst the people of this country. I think that the 
tendency has been to discourage programming that does not lead to a quiet life. 


Mr. Lewis: You have put it better but that is exactly what I had in mind. 
Then, for my final question, am I correct in saying that what you are presenting 
to this committee is not the question of your withdrawal or Mr. LaPierre’s 
withdrawal but the fact that the corporation, responsible to Parliament, is 
preventing the kind of development which, in your view, the C.B.C. must have: 
if it is to perform its function toward the public of Canada. 4 

Mr. WATSON: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: Is that your reason for being here? 


Mr. WatTSOoN: Primarily, yes. The other things are manifestations. Yes, that 
is the crux of it. (+ | 


4 
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(Translation) 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): Mr. Watson, Mr. Lewis asked a great many 
questions, I would simply like to refer to the collective agreement that you have 
or the contract you have with the Corporation. In this contract, are there any 
indications that the Corporation, the C.B.C., has to give you any reasons when 
an employee is dismissed? 

Mr. WATSON: As a producer, no. The C.B.C. may not give any reason for 
bringing a contract to its conclusion 90 days before the expiration date. 


Mr. ASSELIN: Now that means that the C.B.C., that is the Management, 
could dismiss you without giving you any reason for your dismissal, 90 days 
before. 


Mr. WATSON: Ninety days before the expiration date, yes, that is, if the time 
is less than 90 days, reasons must be given me. 


Mr. ASSELIN: You said a little while ago also at the very outset when 
you gave some details on the statement made this morning, that you had 
participated in the work to study the Fowler Report and that this survey or 
this document criticized the operation of the C.B.C., or that this has been 
interpreted in this way, at any rate by the management of the C.B.C. Would you 
want to say to this Committee what was the broad outline of this brief presented 
following the Fowler report? 

Mr. WATSON: Just about the same statement as I have made here to the 
Committee, just about the same general ideas. 


_ Mr. AsseEttn: The C.B.C. Management has also blamed you for not always 
following the directions of the producer in your program “Seven Days’. I 
‘saw this in the press, I don’t know whether it is right, but if not you will correct 
‘me. They said that sometimes you went beyond the program, drafted or 
elaborated in your questionnaires on “Seven Days”. 

fi 

__ Mr. Watson: Oh, no. No, I don’t think so, not officially anyway. 

_ Mr. AssELIn: Were you not always told too that sometimes you lacked 
impartiality or objectivity? 


fy 

__ Mr. Watson: Oh, never. 

MM. AsSsELIN: Was this directed to Mr. LaPierre? 
Mr. Watson: Ask him. 


_ Mr. AsseEtin: Did you learn that there was any conflict between you and 
the top management of the C.B.C. before your meeting of April 6th? 


Mr. Watson: It is a little difficult for me to reply to your question because I 
have known for a long time that there was a conflict of sorts between us but 
there is no definite formal conflict. 
bp Mr. AsseL1In: During the last few months did you feel that the situation 
was a little more tense between you and your superiors? 


Mr. Watson: No. 


4 
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Mr. ASSELIN: The conversation on April 6th was a revelation to you) 
then? 


Mr. Watson: Oh, yes, it was, absolutely. The precise terms given by 
Mr. Walker certainly were a revelation for me, oh, yes. 


Mr. AssELiIn: If the C.B.C. maintains its decision is it your opinion that 
there will be a tense atmosphere among the producers of the C.B.C. and that e 
might even lead to a strike? 


Mr. Watson: I am afraid, yes. 
Mr. ASSELIN: It could go that far. 
Mr. Watson: Oh, yes, it could. 


(English) | 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed now, Mr. Sherman. ) 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Watson, I hope you will excuse me if I go over ground 
which you aready covered early this morning. However, I was not fy to 
attend this morning. | 


You are a man of considerable talent and reputation in the public affairs 
field and in your journalistic fraternity across Canada. I am wondering whether 
you were really happy as a journalist with This Hour Has Seven Days? 


Mr. Watson: With This Hour Has Seven Days, yes, I can say unequivocally 
it has been the most fruitful period of my career but it has not been without 
many difficulties. It has been a difficult program. It has been the collaboration of 
a number of people with strong personalities and with different views on a lot of 
subjects, as a result of which there has been a tremendous amount of fruitful 
friction, if I can put it that way. But, there has been, at the same time, 
underlying these relationships a commitment to the kind of programming in 
general, a willingness to trust the judgment of other people and so on. Last 
year two executive producers alternated in their production of the program; 
Mr. Leiterman had one week and I had the next. There were many things I did 


but we had a commitment to each other which was a cheerful one, that this was 
o.k. outside the system in which we wanted to work, and we trusted each other 
with that kind of arbitration. A great deal of this combination of friction and 
trust takes place within the organization. It is tough, tiring and hard work 


morally, spiritually and all the rest of it, but the end result has been one for me 
of immense satisfaction. 


(7:10 p.m.) 


Mr. SHERMAN: It was undoubtedly an esiciting environment, but as a 
professional journalist were you satisfied with the journalistic job that “Seven 
Days” was and is doing or, if you had free rein, if it were yours to play with, 
would there be something in the area of journalistic professionalism that youl 
think might be improved? 


| 
| 
| 
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Mr. WATSON: Well, sure you can always improve. I know it sounds like a 
hedging answer and I do not mean it to be but you asked a question to which it 
is almost impossible to give a precise answer. If I were running “Seven Days” 
all by myself would it be different? Sure it would because the things I disagree 
with that other people are doing would not appear. I do not think I can say 
philosophically that that would make it a better program; it would be my 
program but not necessarily a better one. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Which type of program do you prefer working on, “Seven 
Days” or ‘‘Document’’? 


Mr. WATSON: I can only answer it by saying that the combination is totally 
satisfying. I have a chance, on the one hand, to develop our programs on a 
single theme which require a lot more careful preparation and, on the other 
hand, to do this topical program. I think that both kinds of programming can be 
equally compelling to the audience and serve them equally well, and I enjoy 
them both. I love the combination. I am not sure we were meant to discuss this. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I remark that if this line of questioning were to be 
pursued, the Chair would start having doubts about its relevancy. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Perhaps I had better reshape my approach to the witness, 
Mr. Chairman. What I am trying to determine, for my own satisfaction, is the 
degree of intellectual involvement and intellectual happiness that he feels with 
this particular program that is in review and under discussion here in this 
committee, and in fact across the nation. 


Mr. Watson, was there ever any circumstance or any incident at which time 
it became necessary for you, for Mr. LaPierre, Mr. Leiterman and others 
responsible for the production and construction of the “Seven Days” program, 
to back down and surrender overtly, surrender directly on a particular subject, 
a particular topic, which you wished to examine? 


“ Mr. WATSON: Several. 


_ Mr. SHERMAN: Did you have any recourse to an appeal whenever this 
situation arose? 

‘ Mr. Watson: No, because it was arbitrated finally at the top level. 
Mr. SHERMAN: You said, during a television interview which I was able to 
two or three nights ago, that your loyalty to management and, in fact, 
perhaps even your loyalty to more important institutions than management, 
was, to a certain degree, impugned in this situation. 


_ Mr. Watson: It was clearly the import of Mr. Walker’s description of the 
reasons why I would not continue with “Seven Days”, that I was disloyal to the 
management of the Corporation. He said he wondered about my loyalty towards 
the C.B.C. 


Mr. SHERMAN: What does he mean, in your view, by “loyalty to the C.B.C. 
and loyalty to management’? Does he talk about your loyalty to Canada and 
your loyalty to our society? 
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Mr. Watson: No. I think when I answered an earlier question about the 
interpretation of the phrase “are you one of us” that it was what he was talking © 
about. : 


Mr. SHERMAN: During your answers to a series of questions asked by 
another member of the committee you gave me the impression that you think — 
the C.B.C., from a television point of view, leaves much to be desired as far as a 
provocative and stimulating public affairs programming is concerned. Can you 
suggest what there is about other public affairs programming undertaken bym 
other networks that you admire and that outshine and overshadow this type of 
programming that the C.B.C. does? From a purely layman’s point of view many ~ 
of us are struck by what I think I could call the adventuresomeness of the work — 
that the C.B.C. does. 4 


Mr. Watson: I think that is a fair statement, if you are comparing the 
output of the United States network. Mind you, I have to qualify that instantly _ 
and say that, for example, the major documentaries produced by the three big 
networks in the United States are well funded, generally pretty fearless, and, I _ 
think, provide an immense service. I think where those networks have fallen — 
down all too often in their production of these documentaries is to schedule 
them at times when people are not watching television very much because they > 
have to compete with sponsors who want prime time for light entertainment. — 
There has been a certain lack of determination, I believe, on their part in that 
regard. I think that from time to time the C.B.C. has outstripped us somewhat 
in its handling of controversy, but I think we have done pretty well. I do not) 
remember having said there was something to be desired in the C.B.C.s 
-programming in this area, but if I did, one of the things that I meant by it 
was that, on the English networks, we have, at present, two hours a week in | 
prime time for public affairs. Now, in a corporation whose mandate is clearly to | 
serve this country with information, among other things, that seems to me a_ 
pitiably small segment of the viewing hours. ve 


May I say just one more thing? I think that there has been, because of the 
atmosphere of discouragement of controversy, people who have left in despair— — 
and I do think that is too strong a word for some of them—and others who might: 
have come to us but who will not come to us to develop programs. That is | 
something that worries me a great deal. It has been left to programmers at the | 
level of production to encourage and hire men who agree to carry this tradition 
on. It seems to me that it should be a part of the main program of operation of | 
the C.B.C. to search out men like this—but it does not happen. { 


Mr. SHERMAN: Is this not sort of endemic in the type of broadcasting | 
system that the C.B.C. itself is? This situation has arisen before, and I presume | 
that being a realist you realize it is likely to happen again even if you achieve 
this kind of climate of consultation that you desire so keenly. Surely you do not: 
suggest that when explosive and creative people are working together this is) 
going to solve this perpetual and rather chronic problem? 


Mr. Watson: If what you are talking about is the creation of an athhosp hes 
in which the best kind of ventilation of issues can take place, I donot agree. 
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To come back to what I said about confidence, if there is an atmosphere of 
confidence throughout the Corporation, if the Corporation can say to the public 
“this is our job and this is what we are going to do and this is how we do it”, 
and if they can say it in confidence because they believe in it and understand it, 
then I think more and more people will want to come and work for the C.B.C., 
not just from within Canada—and we are losing those—but I know that people 
will want to come from other countries; it is already happening in the case of 
“Seven Days’, people from other countries want to come and work on this 
program. I think that that could be characteristic of the C.B.C. not just in 
public affairs but in drama, variety, music and all the areas in programming 
that it provides for the Canadian people. I am certain of it. I think it should be 
an objective to make the Corporation that kind of institution. It seems to me 
that one of the prime requisitions of good management on every level in the 
broadcasting system is to make it possible for gifted people to do what they 
want to do, within a system of responsible control, and to bring out of people 
what is in them, be they musicians, journalists, actors, directors or producers, to 
turn them on, get the talent out, bring out what is inside. That takes confidence, 
courage and mutual trust. That, I think, is what we are missing now. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I think everybody in this room would agree with you, but I 
think I could also say that, to a certain degree, that is achieved by the attraction 
which the C.B.C. has had in the past for people like yourself. You have been 
with them for ten years. 


Mr. WATSON: Yes, that is true. I must say that despite all the dreadful 
things that I have been saying are wrong, the basic structure of the 
C.B.C.—maybe I should not talk about the basic structure but the basic situation 
that it has within the country, its relationship to the community, its spread 
across the country, its ability to draw on its regional centres, its relation to 
parliament, the tradition that it has inherited, are excellent. People who are 
committed to. this country, and not only committed to programming or to doing 
what they want to do so that they can go abroad and do it elsewhere, can stay 
and do a lot of good work within the Corporation. I do not think that is going to 

nge either. It has been a well founded institution. I would like to say it 
would take a great deal to wreck it. 


: Mr. SHERMAN: I have one last question. Were you surprised, Mr. Watson, 
dismayed, encouraged or otherwise affected or unaffected by the public reaction 
the forcible severance of your association with the program? 


Mr. Watson: I think we were all greatly encouraged. 


_ Mr. Mackasey: Mr. Chairman, I have just a few questions to ask of Mr. 
ae and they are basically about the program, some of which I think you 

ve touched on but which I would like to put on record for my own 
formation. How long have you been with that particular program in both 
capacities of producer and host? 


Mr. Watson: Douglas Leiterman and I conceived the precise form of 
programming in the winter of 1963-64 and launched it on the air in October of 
1964. My role changed to host in October, 1965. 
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Mr. MacKasey: I am also an admirer of your program, so in case my 
questions create a different opinion, I would like to say it now. You mentioned 
there are four basic areas which you will call “sensitive areas’ to which 
I will come back in a minute—which are: religion, morals, politics, and the 
ombudsman area. You said, in answer to a question put by Mr. Lewis, that. 
periodically there are programs in these sensitive areas which are not. 
shown for one reason or another, usually after some discussion with top 
management. Am I right so far? I would like to get these things straight for 
myself. On any of these occasions when these programs have been prevented 
from being shown, was it intimated to you that this was by government 
directive? 


Mr. Watson: Never. 


Mr. MackasEy: By the Liberal party? 
Mr. Watson: Never. 
Mr. MackaseEy: By any other political party? 
Mr. Watson: Never. ; 
Mr. MacKkasey: By any member of a party? | 
Mr. Watson: Never. ' | 
Mr. MAcCKASEY: By any of the ministers? . 
Mr. Watson: No, sir. 
Mr. Mackasey: Let us go back to the sensitive areas, to religion, for | 
instance. . 


Mr. Woo.LLIAMS: What were the areas you just discussed? 


Mr. MAcKASEY: For one who follows the program, if I may say so, almost 
religiously, could you explain how much more controversial you can get than 
some of the programs you have shown in the last year in the field of religion? I ; 
might mention the one on the Pope, but there were others that have created a 
fair amount of controversy. How much further could you go? What type of 
religious programs would management overrule you on? | 


Mr. Watson: I do not think I could predict it. 


Mr. MACKASEY: I do not mean you to predict; I am asking about what 
happened in the past, not what happened in the future. ; 


Mr. WATSON: I cannot remember any program segment in the area off 
religion which has been prevented from going on the air. One has been 
repudiated after it was on the air. | 


Mr. Mackasey: Let us get into the area of morals. I am trying to find out 
management’s criteria for preventing some of these areas.. When you said you 
had a rather wide scope in what was generally known as morals, all the way 
from bare breasted dancers to drug addicts, homosexuals and anything else you 
want to call which is normally not shown on timid programs, could you tell us 
how much further you can go in that area? 
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Mr. Watson: If the present intention of the management is carried out, we 
will go nowhere in that area because that is one area which is to be excised 
from the program. 


Mr. WoOoLLIAMS: I hope you are not setting this man up as an expert 
witness. 


Mr. MAcKASEy: In other words, you have had some direction on what 
management wants to tone down? 


Mr. WATSON: Yes. I really think, with respect, sir, this is an area which is 
more within the competence of Mr. Leiterman who is now more directly 
responsible for programs. 


Mr. MAcKASEY: You were producer for a while. Let us take the time you 
were a producer in the field of politics. I admired and chuckled over your satire 
of the Senate. I curled in anger at what I called your hatchet job of Mr. 
Diefenbaker and Mr. Pearson while other people never questioned your right to 
do it. Just how much more freedom can you have in this particular area? 


Mr. WATSON: That would fall within that category. 


Mr. MAcKASEY: What I am trying to get out is to be fair to management in 
the past, not in the future. In the last area, the ombudsman area—I am referring 
here to the Spencer and Truscott cases and many other things—you have done 
the nation good by bringing forward those cases, nevertheless some of them 
were politically embarrassing and some were controversial. However, where 
have you been restricted in this particular area? 


—@ (7:30 p.m.) 


Mr. WATSON: Well, again, this is an area that it has been indicated the 
program is not to trepass on again. 


Mr. MaAcKAsey: In the future? 
Mr. WATSON: Yes. 
Mr. MAcKASEy: But I am talking about the past. 


Mr. Watson: There has been constant quarrel with our judgment in 
presenting program items of this kind. 


There was an instance last year in which a program segment in this area 
was again repudiated after it went on the air. This is another instance which, I 
think, might be useful not so much because of the substance of it but to indicate 
the manner in which these things have been dealt with. 


Mr. Mackasey: I was going to say that in this area of creativity, and on this 
problem in regard to controversy, and a good relationship between management 
and producer, do you not think the logical thing would be to sit down and 
discuss it and arrive at agreement rather than having management saying 
arbitrarily to kill the program? Do you not think that is logical? 


: Mr. Watson: Yes; but with people who know what the program is and how 
it is developed and what the significance of it is. 
24037—5 
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What has happened is that there have been arbitrary decisions that the 
program material about a certain subject, or in a certain area, is not to take 
place, and this has been arbitrarily and finally decided without the people who 
are making the decision having seen the material, and rejecting the combined 
judgment of the people—that is, the supervisors in the department—who are 
charged with examining what the producers initiate and recommending to 
management that this go on the air. These recommendations have all too 
frequently been rejected without even having a look at the program material. 


Mr. Mackasey: You say that all too frequently they have been rejected, 
but a few moments ago you did admit that you have had a tremendous degree 
of freedom in the four areas that I mentioned. 


But would you care to elaborate on some of the programs that were 
refused and say, briefly, why, such as in the area of religion? Are there any 
that come to mind? 


Mr. Watson: I cannot remember a segment in the area of religion that did 
not get on the air. 


Mr. MACKASEY: What about morals? 


Mr. WATSON: Well, an example that is interesting, I think, is the case of the 
Rev. Mr. Horsburgh. When his story first came to light last year—and this was 
before the reorganization of management had taken place, and we were 
reporting to the network in Toronto—there was a flat instruction that there 
would be no programming on this subject of the Rev. Mr. Horsburgh, A network 
official took the responsibility for, in fact, disregarding this judgment and that 
program segment went on the air. He took the decision after seeing what had 
been prepared and decided it was a responsible programming. | 


To go back earlier, to the time of the Royal visit, when it was noised abroad 
that hot reception to the Queen would result in Quebec, there was instruction 
that there be no programming about this subject—and this was before “Seven 
Days” had even been on the air. 


We had, as would be normal before this instruction was received prepared 
a program segment involving, among other things, the views of the citizens of 
the city of Quebec. We were told that this could not go on the air under any 
circumstances. It was the combined judgment of the department and the 
network that this was valid program material. This was back in the days wher 
we were reporting to the network. But it was arbitrarily turned down. | 


To that judgment, I am sorry to say, we submitted. 


Mr. MacKAsEy: At a point earlier in the questioning you narrowed youl 
complaints down, or your reason for being here, basically, so far as this 
program is concerned, to two particular facts: one, the particular way in whic 
you were notified your services were not longer required on the program—thal 
is, that it did not come through the normal chain of command, which is no’ 
really too terrible—and the second is that of management’s fear of letting you 
produce what is called controversial programs. Yet, from what I can gather, this 
is what you have been doing. You have been showing controversial programs 
and my questioning has not caused me to change my opinion. | 
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An hon. MEMBER: They are going to kick them out. 


Mr. Watson: The action that is being taken now—and I think this is 
certainly clear to me, and I hope I can make it clear—the action under way now 
is to diminish drastically the amount of controversy that takes place within the 
program. 


Mr. MacKAsEy: You are speaking of the future and I am insisting of 
coming back to reality. What are you basing your opinion on, that they intend to 
emasculate your program, or to reduce the controversial nature of it? What do 
you base that on? Have you had conversation that you can repeat? 


| Mr. Watson: Only the predicted actions which Mr. Walker has described? 

—that it is the removal of certain personnel, the breaking up of combinations, 
the willingness to have Mr. Leiterman go, if need be, and to continue the 
program under someone else. 


Mr. MacKAsEy: You are presuming, because of these things, that this will 
be the end result, and this is what you are presuming that management is 
setting out to do? 


Mr. WATSON: On the basis that throughout the two years’ history of the 
program there have been items within the program at which management has 
expressed, over and over again, its distress; and that is the kind of item I am 
discussing. There are those that they would rather not see on the air. 


Mr. Mackassy: But they have never in a written directive told you that in 
the future the program cannot show this. 


Mr. Watson: I do not know of any written directive. 


Mr. MAcKASEY: You have inferred this from Mr. Walker in the last few 
weeks. You are »PREgicting this will be the end result, intentionally or other- 
wise? 


Mr. Watson: I am drawing a conclusion, but I think it is a conclusion based 
on experience. 


Mr. MacKasEy: May we presume that you are taking the position that there 
are not three other people in the whole of the Dominion of Canada who can 
_ produce the same kind of program, let us say, if Mr. Leiterman is replaced, and 
from that standpoint the program will be toned down? 


Mr. Watson: Anyone who will undertake to produce the program under 
the conditions now being set by management can only be a person who is 
prepared to do what management tells him to do at every step, and anyone who 
is of that mind is not going to produce a controversial program. 


Mr. MackasgEy: Do you know what these conditions are? You say “working 
under these conditions”. What are these conditions that you mentioned? 


Mr. Watson: I thought I had described these. 


Mr. Macxkasey: If you have done so, then there is no use repeating it. I can 
read it in the evidence. 


: 
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Mr. Watson: It may be inadequacy in my ability to describe it, but their 
intention is not to allow to appear on the program the things that have 
distressed them in the past. ' 
Mr. Mackasgy: It is the program that is the basis of all the problems. _ ) 
There is no other conflict of problem between you and, say, Mr. Walker? It is 
the program? 
Mr. Watson: Mr. Walker’s expressed description to me of the reason for | 
getting rid of me had to do with my disloyalty to the management. | 


The CHAIRMAN: May I interject here, please. This question from me might 
be inhibiting, but were you here this morning, Mr. Mackasey? 


Mr. Macxasey: No; that is why I am willing to read the evidence. 


The CHAIRMAN: May the Chair ask you to be very cautious, because most oft 
this ground has been covered. I 


Mr. MackaseEy: I agree with you. ; 


I would like to get on to Ross McLean for a moment, because I am an 
admirer of his. You feel that he is blackballed, or that he is blacklisted, or is” 
ostracized by the C.B.C. Do you know that, or is this hearsay? 


Mr. Watson: Do I know personally, or is this hearsay? 
Mr. MACKASEY: Yes. 


Mr. Watson: I have been told by a senior member of management that | 
another senior member of management refuses to have Mr. McLean employed | 
by the Corporation. | 


Mr. MAcKASEY: Would you be prepared to identify these people so that we 
can find out why a Canadian should be ostracized for some reason or another. 


Mr. WATSON: I would hope that we could diminish the amount of personal-. 
ity discussion in connection with the issue. 


Mr. Mackasey: But you said that Mr. McLean was on the blacklist. 
Some hon. MEMBERS: No, no. 


Mr. Mackasey: In the case of the program on the penitentiary, how long 
ago was that on the air. 


Mr. WATSON: The Kingston penitentiary? 
Mr. MACKASEY: Yes. 
Mr. Watson: I believe it was January 23 or 24. 


Mr. Mackasgy: How did you circumvent this conspiracy against Mr. 
McLean and show that program? 


Mr. Watson: After repeated representations on the part of the department | 
for the services of Mr. McLean it was agreed that he could have one program to. 
do, but that would be the end of it. 


Mr. MAcKASEY: That is the end of my questions. 
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Mr. JoHNSTON: Mr. Watson, when you began ‘Seven Days” did you have 
any ultimate aims other than to be interesting, lively and informative? 


Mr. WATSON: Well, our aim was to try to produce something like what the 
program has become; to try to make non-fiction television as compelling as it 
possibly can be. That is the broadest description I can give. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: As the program has gone along and succeeded possibly 
beyond your original imagination, have you had a sense of personal power 
accruing to you as producer and host on this program? 


Mr. WATSON: Well, that is a difficult question to answer. I certainly had a 
sense of my increasing confidence in my own production skills; and I guess if 
that is what you mean by “power” I would have to answer Yes. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: But has there been the sort of thing that might change 
your original aims, or lead you to acquire aims that you might be in the 
position, as a person so intimate with this job from the beginning, to sort of 
bypass management? 


Mr. WATSON: Well, at the risk of putting an idea into your mind, because I 
think we have talked about this in terms of examples, if you are suggesting, or 
implying would I like now to run for Parliament on the strength of what I have 
been doing on television, the answer is No. 


_ Mr. JOHNSTON: Would you like to break Canada’s relationship with the 
United States, or to convert this country to a republican form of government? 


Mr. Watson: No. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: I am rather interested in the amount of time you spent on 
chronology and the development of the firing. It seems to me that in the 
program as you do it, in the format of “Seven Days’, there is no chronology; 
and with your ability and power to splice and juxta-oppose as you make the 
program it is very difficult to understand just what you are getting at through 
the course of the program; it is extremely difficult to put one’s finger on this 

very important factor, I think, in it. 


_ This is partly still the original question, but it also leads to another. You 
have spoken about the necessity for confidence, and it seems to me that the 
program must fracture the confidence of at least half its viewers, even although 
it may restore it, perhaps, immediately after; but I would suggest that the 
fractures of confidence are the things that are remembered. 


Would you feel that in the very nature of the program, and perhaps in the 
medium of television itself, the method by which your contract was terminated 
was inevitable; that it would bypass all the sort of laid-down lines, just as your 
Program has often bypassed what we would conveniently think of as 
chronological development? Would it be inevitable? 


Mr. Watson: I would not have thought so. I would have thought that the 
inevitable result of lack of confidence about the program would have been to 
fire, if anyone, the producer of the program. 


This is not an action which I am recommending. 
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Mr. Jounston: Now, you spoke originally this morning of a sort of direct 
appeal to the Canadian people. I have not seen any of yours or Mr. LaPierre’s 
appearances within the last few days, since this matter became a public issue. 
Do you feel that you have in any way in the last few days bypassed this 
institution of Parliament with a more direct appeal to the people of Canada? 


Mr. Watson: Well, not with that precise intention. 


I must say, I think, that I regret very much that things have had to come to” 
the point where this has become a public issue. I think all of us would have 
preferred, if any conflict had developed within the C.B.C., that it could have > 
been resolved within the C.B.C. There was no intention to bypass Parliament. I 
am not really sure what Parliament’s role is, or ought to be, in this anyway. 


The problem has been with regard to our relationship with management, 
and if anything has been bypassed by the public ventilation of the issue it has 
been this relationship; but this relationship had essentially been effectively 
destroyed anyway. 


Mr. Jounston: I did not see the program, as I said. But, did you ask people 
to write to their member of Parliament about yourself, Mr. LaPierre or about the 
program, This Hour has Seven Days? 


Mr. Watson: Not on television, but responding to people’s questions as to 
what they could do they were told by various members of our group that one of 
the things they could do would be to write to the president of the C.B.C. or 
their member of Parliament. | 


@ (7:45 p.m.) 

Mr. JOHNSTON: Do you feel that through a program such as This Hour has 
Seven Days you ever could direct the thinking of the people of Canada towards, 
any certain objective, or will the program that you send out always be a sort of) 
two edge sword that can only dangle and strike where it might? I ask this 
because in the two letters I received today the writers asked me to use my 
influence to save your program, and both asked me in the same letters to see 
that Festival got axed. i 


Mr. WATSON: Yes, I remember getting a letter from a viewer who hoped 
that our program would never descend to the desperate level of Festival. 
However, I am not clear on the import of your question in connection with 
Festival and the use of This Hour has Seven Days to direct public action toward 
ite 

Mr. JOHNSTON: The impression is that you feel you can be predictable any 
time as to what results a program will have and, if you want a specific example, 
I could refer to a recent program, the bit on glue sniffing, wherein This Hour) 
has Seven Days provided a recipe for any Canadian whose intelligence was such 
he could not work it out for himself. It was explained precisely what was 
involved here. And, moments later, I cannot recall whether you yourself went 
on to say that the idea of all this was generally to prevent glue sniffing. Do you 


{ 
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feel that you know whether you have increased the incidence of glue sniffing 
since your program was aired or whether your aim of reducing the incidence 
had the desired results. 


Mr. Watson: To come down to it, the aim was not to reduce the incidence 
of glue sniffing although my hope would be that that would be the result; the 
proposed aim was to turn the light on, to say that here is something that is 
happening, and to make it happen in front of the people. The proposed aim was 
information. Does that satisfy you, sir? 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Do you agree that perhaps the medium has the message 
then, when you speak of turning the light on, and maybe we should not be 
concerned, about it? 


Mr. Watson: I think it would be a bit complicated to get into what Mr. 


- Johnston meant by that little euphemism. We have to be concerned with 


content but, by that, I do not mean to say the use of television to produce 
particular social results; general social results, yes because we must proceed on 
the assumption that the general social result of increased information and 
participation in the sense of discussion in provoking, arousing people, which is 
one of the special aims of the program, can only be good, but what the 
dimensions and the texture of that result are going to be is something else. 


(Translation) 


_ The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry I have to intervene but several members of the 


Committee have pointed out to me that we will have to go back to the House 
; for 8 o’clock and that this meeting should be adjourned. 


- (English) 


Therefore, I think this meeting should be adjourned. The committee will 
meet tomorrow morning at 9 and continue until 11 o’clock in room 308. 


_ Mr. Matuer: Mr. Chairman, just before adjourning I would like to raise a 
point of order. I do not have any questions to ask Mr. Watson but I would like 
to draw to the attention of the committee and to yourself the fact that the 
members of the press who are in attendance are working under very difficult 
circumstances; not only are they in cramped quarters but they have no 
translation facilities. I think that better facilities should be arranged for future 


| meetings. 


_ The CuHaiRMAN: Fortunately, the arrangements will be better tomorrow 


- morning. 


Mr. McCueEaAve: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to make a motion, which could be 
considered by committee members overnight. The motion is that this committee 
request leave of the House of Commons for permission for coverage of its 


_ hearings by sound film cameras on the clear understanding that the cameras are 


merely present and are not moved about, and that radio equipment be 


_ permitted to record off the sound system. 


Mr. BaAsFrorp: Is that a This Hour has Seven Days camera you are speaking 
of? 
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(Translation) Pe 
Mr. PRuD’HOMME: One moment please, has this béen adopted or not? 


The CHAIRMAN: It will be moved tomorrow. 


Mr. Prup’HOMME: Mr. Chairman, before pe chain fe you pleas e— 
noted a moment ago that you had a list of people who wanted to pub question 
Do we stick to the same list? 


The CHAIRMAN: It will be retained. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, April 22, 1966. 
(4) 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts, 
met this day at 9.15 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Basford, Béchard, Berger, Brand, Cowan, 
Hymmen, Johnston, Langlois (Mégantic), Lewis, Macquarrie, Mather, 
McCleave, Pelletier, Prud’homme, Richard, Sherman, Stanbury, Woolliams (18). 


Members also present: Messrs. Allard, Boulanger, Chatterton, Howard, 
Klein, Mackasey, O’Keefe, Régimbal, Wahn. 


In attendance: Mr. Patrick Watson, C.B.C. Television Producer and Mr. 
Laurier L. LaPierre, C.B.C. Television Interviewer. 


Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 


Mr. McCleave moved, seconded by Mr. Stanbury, that this Committee 
request leave of the House for permission for coverage of its hearings by sound 
film cameras on the clear understanding that the cameras are merely present 
and are not moved about, and that radio equipment be permitted to record off 


the sound system. Motion negatived on the following division: YEAS: 4; 
NAYS: 9. 


The Committee resumed the examination of Mr. Watson, relating to 
disputes within the C.B.C., with the witness supplying additional information. 

The examination of Mr. Watson still continuing, at 10.45 a.m. the Com- 
mittee adjourned until Monday, April 25, at 11.00 a.m. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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PAY 


EVIDENCE 
FRIDAY, April 22, 1966. 


@ (9:15 am.) 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. I should ask at this point if Mr. McCLeave 
wants to make the motion that he gave notice of yesterday? 


Mr. McCuEAVE: Yes; thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


As a former electronics journalist I move that this committee request leave 
of the House for permission for coverage of its hearings by sound film cameras 
on the clear understanding that the cameras are merely present and are not 
moved about, and that radio equipment be permitted to record off the sound 
system. 


+} 


~ The Cuarrman: Is the motion seconded? 
Mr. McCLEAVE: No, I have not a seconder. 
Mr. STANBURY: I will second that motion. 


' The CuarrMan: Are the members clear about the motion, that this commit- 
tee request leave of the House for permission for coverage of its hearings by 
‘sound film cameras on the clear understanding that the cameras are merely 
present and are not moved about, and that radio equipment be permitted to 
| record off the sound system? 


g Mr. Lewis: I move an amendment, Mr. Chairman: that all members of the 
committee wear masks! 


An hon. MEMBER: I second the motion. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any remarks? 


_ Mr. Basrorp: On a point of order, I would like to speak to the motion. The 
tion is not in order. If the motion were that the television cameras were 
g allowed in then it would be clearly out of order under Citation 288 of 
auchesne, which says? 

Committees are regarded as portions of the House and are governed 
for the most part in their proceedings by the same rules which prevail in 
the House. 


is supported by a further citation in May’s Parliamentary Practice and by 
inding Order 65(4) of the House which says: 

The standing committees shall be severally empowered to examine 
and enquire into all such matters and things as may be referred to them 
by the House; to report from time to time their observations and opinions 
thereon; to send for persons, papers and records; and to print, from day 
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to day, such papers and evidence as may be ordered by them, 
Standing Order 66 shall not apply in relation thereto. 


Therefore, if this motion were that the cameras be allowed in, it is out of order. 
It is a motion, however, that the House be requested to allow, and I sugge 

that even for us to pass a motion requesting the House to give us the power 

out of order under Citation 304(4) of Beauchesne, which says: 

Sometimes a committee may have to obtain leave from the House tc 
make a special report when its order of reference is limited in scope. 

And, there is Citation 305 which says: 

Sometimes when a committee requires special information it) 
will report to the House a request for the necessary papers which will be 
referred to it forthwith. ix| 

We have before us, Mr. Chairman, the estimates of the Department of the 
Secretary of State. We are examining witnesses on those estimates. We would 
be entitled to request of the House certain power to allow us to examine those 
estimates in a more thorough way; that is, to obtain power to allow us a 
complete examination. on 

I think it is out of order for us to request of the House something which has 
nothing to do with the committee’s ability to examine those estimates. Having 
camera here, or not here, is not going to help this committee in the fulfilment of 
its task, namely, the examination of those estimates. I, therefore, submit that 
the motion is out of order. ® 


I would like to argue the substance of the motion, but at the moment I am 
raising a point of order. ed 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other remarks on the point of order? 
Mr. McC.LEAVE: The question. 
Mr. Lewis: The question. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the motion is acceptable in this form, and I will put 
the question. All those in favour? All those against? 


(Translation) 


we shall have to adjourn at a quarter to eleven due to the fact that the House 
sits at eleven because it would be quite undesirable that the sitting of this 
Committee delay the procedures of the House of Commons or delay the 
members in getting to the House. It would be ill seen if they arrived late in the 
House due to the sitting of this morning. We will continue to hear the evidence 


given by Mr. Watson. be 
(English) : 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mather. } 

Mr. Matuer: No; I made my point last night, Mr. Chairman. f 

| 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Prud’homme. 
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(Translation) 
Mr. PRuD’HOMME: How long have you been working with the C.B.C.? 


Mr. Watson: For about ten years. About ten years on the 15th of June: 
last. 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Could you tell us what is in your opinion, a concept of 
management, what is your concept, what does it mean to you? 


(English) 
What does that mean, to you? 


Mr. Watson: That is a subtle question. Let me start from a point that I was 
at last night, and suggest that in a broadcasting organization the management of 
program people is primarily the creation of an atmosphere on context within 
which they can do their best work. This includes the physical context and 
atmosphere; it includes efficient provision of facilities and financing; it includes 
the clear establishment and communication of policy—that is, the indication to 
the production people of what it is, at least, in broad terms, that the Corpora- 
tion wishes to have produced, of what it is in business to do. It involves the 
assessment of personnel in relation to policy as laid down; it involves the 
diligent seeking out of the best epople to carry out the policy and, I would 
assume, the firm dismissal from its ranks of those who do not effectively carry 
out the policy. 

I do not know whether that is a definition, but I have stated it upon the 
premise of these other things that I have described, having to do with creating 
an atmosphere in which the best production can take place. I think that 
probably could apply to any production corporation. 


Let me rest it at that for a moment, if I may. 
(Translation) 

Mr. PRUD’HOMME: At any time did the management of the CBC interfere 
in the preparing and the content of your programme? 

Mr. Watson: No, not in detail. No, I believe not. 


Mr. PruD’HoMME: First of all, I am a most fervent enthusiast of the 
programme “This Hour Has Seven Days”. I like the work you are doing on it, 
but at the present opportunity, we are very much annoyed and perhaps it is 
because that indicates the quality of the telecast. Do you think that with 
a little bit of humility on one part and on the other, both on the part of 
management and on the part of yourself, I don’t mean by you, you in particular, 
but the producers side, do you think there would still be a possibility of under- 
standing between the same people? 


Mr. Watson: Between the same people? 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Yes. 
Mr. Watson: Unfortunately, I don’t think so. Should I explain this? 


Mr. PruD’HOMME: I was just going to say afterwards why. 
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Mr. Watson: I fear that up to the present time, at any rate, that there is 
too much evidence that some people on both sides have completely 1 
confidence in each other. I think it is too late now. 


Mr. Prup’HOMME: It is not necessarily a question of incompatibility 0 
character, is it that? ; 


Mr. Watson: Not quite, no. It is not a question of incompatibility 
character but I believe that people are convinced that they don’t see the work 
in the same terms. 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Could you admit this, could you admit it is normal f 
you should not see the same things in the same way. Management will not view 
the same event in the same way because management has the responsibility 
$114 million since Parliament will probably be voting it. And for your part, y 
must attempt to get everything over in one of the most sensitive of the teleca 
on the English network. Don’t you think it is normal, that you should have 
fight with management in order to get the most, I would like to say dari 
telecast on the air. Management has responsibilities after all. It must face the 
protest, because indeed if there was a telecast which was to go beyond 
proper form and management would not interfere, you certainly can see tt 
Parliament would make management responsible before it would consider you) 
producers responsible. So management, therefore, cannot in a programme @I 
this type, see matters in the same way as you see them. 


Mr. Watson: With your permission I would like to reply in English 
because I think I will have greater freedom of expression. an) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I will speak more slowly if you wish. 
Mr. Watson: No, the speed is all right. 
(English) 


Well, I think you have raised a couple of questions. I will try to attack 
them. 


@ (9:30 am.) 


First of all, of course, it is normal that the world will be seen in differen 
ways from both sides, and this is common in all of human intercourse. But, witl 
people who speak the same language there is usually the possibility of so 
kind of mutual understanding that leads to effective co-operation. Now, I wo 
say in the case of some of the individuals involved the difference in vision is 
acute that, in effect, the same language is not being spoken; words do not me 
the same thing. That is why I feel that the kind of rapprochement that 
would hope for and that we have been hoping for, with a little humility on 
side, in fact, is not available to us. 


On the question of intervention by management, Parliament or this com 
mittee into this program I again want to reiterate that I am not here t 
recommend intervention to this committee; I am here to answer your questio 
about what has happened and what the state of the atmosphere is. I know 
no other method of resolving the difficulties we are in at the present time thar 

a 
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he fullest possible discussion. This is based not on a formula for solution now 
—I do not think I have, at least, a simple formula—but I hope that out of full 
liscussion some intelligence can be brought to bear and, let us say, some for- 
nulae will be brought forward by the participants which eventually can work 
omething out. 


Translation) 


- Mr. PrupD’HOoMME: If the formula you are talking about could be found, 
would this mean that there will continue to be incompatibility between you and 
he corporation? If this formula could be found, could you start off afresh, could 
rou start working and continue to work with the C.B.C.? After all, you must 
jave given that some thought. You have been giving your talent and time to the 
v.B.C. over the last ten years. You are not very happy about quitting. If this 
formula could be found between the management and yourself would it be 
dossible for you to continue to offer your services to the C.B.C.? 


(English) 

Mr. WATSON: Well, I still exist in the hope there is some kind of formula 
shat will allow me to continue to offer my services to the corporation. But, I am 
sonvinced that whatever that formula is it is not going to be one that allows the 
relationship: of the program department, as it is presently operated vis-a-vis 
management, to continue. The present system of reporting, the present system 
of responsibility, unfortunately, to a very considerable extent, because of 
personalities involved—coming back to this problem of not speaking the same 
language that I referred to—simply will not work. You see, among other 
recommendations that have been made by bodies investigating the corporation 
and by members of the corporation itself to the president has been what Mr. 
Fowler categorically described as the flattening of the pyramid—that is, the 
shortening of the line between top management and the people who spread out 
and do the programs—and certainly one of the difficulties seems to us to have 
been the extraordinary amount of filtering that takes place between the pres- 
ident and those who do the programs. We have our conduit pipes too but they 
are full of filters. That is one thing that has to be examined more carefully than 
it has been. 

I must also at this point, I think, point out that the kind of observations I 
have been making to this committee for the most part have been available to 
the president for many years, not just from myself but from many within the 
poration; he has only had to ask how people feel, how things are going, what 
problems are, and ask for recommendations how to solve these problems. He 
does not ask very often but when he does people have been forthcoming and 
have let him know, on the few opportunities when it has been possible for men 
at the program level to sit down with the president and have a direct face to 
face conversation about things. He has been given full, co-operative and 
generous advice. There has been little evidence of this advice having been put 
into effect. That many be because it was bad advice; it may be because it was 
incompatible with the advice the president was receiving from his most 
immediate advisers at the vice-presidential level. But, the ideas that I have been 
vines forward and that will continue to come forward, I think, from your 


witnesses, will not be revelations to the president of the C.B.C. They have been 
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aired a great deal and many of them have been in the published reports of 
bodies investigating the C.B.C. 


(Translation) a. 


Mr. Prup’HOMME: Yous said yesterday, Mr. Watson, in reply to a question 
which was asked that until very recently, you had no complaint about man 
ment. Is that approximately the reply you made yesterday to a question by 
Mackasey? 


(English) 
Mr. Watson: Do you mean that I had no reason to complain about) 
management? ae| 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: To complain up until very recently. 


Mr. Watson: That is not entirely accurate. I have been as scrupuloui 
careful as possible to keep such complaints within the walls of the C.B.C. an 
deal with them through the proper channels, to my supervisor, on the f 
occasions I have had a chance to discuss them with the president or ot 
members of senior management. But, the problems I am discussing beca 
apparent to me within the first few years of my work within the C.B.C., an 
and many others constantly have been working away, particularly on 
question of communication and trying to establish a basis of mutual und 
standing. That has to work two ways. I am not suggesting that we have all 1 
understanding and management has none; there are certain problems on 
part in understanding the sources of their policy and the ways in which 
execute policy, but there is very little communication. This has been said 01 
and over again and I blush at being so redundant as to have to say it again. 


(Translation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Yesterday in reply to a question that was asked, yo 
said, what happens, after all, is that on the Saturday prior to the progra 
broadcast your immediate supervisor is made aware of the content of the n 
day’s broadcast. So what happens then if management does not want 1 
programme? You used two words “threat and ultimatum on both sides”. If 
can’t have the broadcast what then happens? If they don’t want you 
broadcast a certain thing? I say there would be a deadlock, you say that there 
are threats and ultimatums on both sides. 


Mr. WATSON: Yes. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Don’t you think it is normal in the type of telecast t 
you have, that no matter what the result of our deliberations are today, or 
the days to come, the same thing will start all over again with other people 
this particular type of broadcast because it is a very sensitive one and, in fact, i 
one of a sensational character. : 


(English) 


Mr. WATSON: Well, let me start at the initial point, which I still take to be 
the basis of the question: “Is not this kind of thing normal for a program of this 
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‘cind?” I think not. It is not that the initiators of the program are meeting their 
irst inhibitor or tranquilizer on the eve of the program. The sensitive parts of 
he program are discussed in consultation with the supervisor, not just one but 
t group, throughout their development and this body is given by the corpora- 
ion the responsibility for the control and the management of the programs that 
we produced by producers will have to decide by Saturday night, Sunday 
norning or Sunday afternoon that a program item is valid and should go on the 
air. They will have during this process been reporting to senior management, at 
‘east in outline, on the contents of the program, and senior management will 
aave been questioning and, perhaps saying: “‘We are worried about some aspect 
of this.” Now, at this point over and over and over again it is the combined 
‘udgment of the program department, the supervisors involved and the produc- 
ors having examined the evidence, having checked the story out with the 
cesearchers, having checked and looked at the script and seen the film or the 
video tape, knowing exactly all the components of the story and how they fit 
together, to decide on it; now, if it is their combined judgment that the story is 
valid and should go on the air and they are told frequently in an arbitrary way 
by a group of people who, in most cases, have not seen the material and, in any 
ease, have delegated this responsibility, that it is not valid then, it is not normal, 
it is not abnormal; it is pathological. 

| Last night I was asked have we not really had all the freedom that we need; 
have we not gone a long way. And, of course, we have, and we have had a good 
deal of freedom. But, every battle won of the kind I have described to you 
makes the next one more difficult. You know, when you win from an adversary 
‘who has more power than you he is going to want his pound of flesh, and the 
next time you are in battle it is going to be tougher. It has been our experience 
that the frequency of the battles seem to have increased and the limits have 
been drawn in and, of course, it has now been announced to us they are going 
to be drawn in drastically and suddenly to an extremely narrow circumference. 


(Translation) 


| _ Mr. Prup’HOMME: Of course it is certain that you need freedom, everyone 
needs it but sometimes it does not go as far as licence however. 


Mr. Watson: I entirely share that view. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: On that other hand, if CBC management had come and 
said we like the programme “This Hour Has Seven Days” we deplore the facts 
‘such as for example the one that has touched me the most I would say, Truscott. 
‘Do you think that management in that case is justified, is right, in establishing 
‘such limits or restrictions on your freedom of expression? Do you think that it 
‘should or that it has the right to do so. 


| Mr. Watson: Yes, it has the power to do so. 
- Mr. Prup’HOMME: But do you object to this? 


_ Mr. Watson: Well, it all depends. There should be confidence in the judg- 
ment of the programme people. If that confidence exists, it can be said that they 
are justified. But if from day to day, from week to week, there is mounting 
evidence that their judgment is not sound, I believe that they would not be 
justified in acting as they have done. 
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Mr. Prup’HOMME: All the same the CBC management has a role to play in 
Canada which is one of understanding, and sometimes it is not necessary © 
always show the CBC in a bad light. I think that the CBC management th 
occasion prefers to show other sides of Canadian life. For instance, let us take 
both extremes. One example: the reporting of the St.-Jean Baptiste parade in 
1964 when Governor general Vanier was present in Montreal. These are things 
that I saw personally with my own eyes. I am certain that management would 
have preferred reporting on the 7 or 8,000 persons who were watching the 
parade, in peace, mothers with their little children, that is tranquility and 
peace. That would be normal I think in the minds of CBC management. But I 
saw producers and CBC cameramen, following the action of about 15 people 
—I am not exaggerating—about 15 persons placed in a strategic location facing 
the Governor-General, facing the stand as they staged a small demonstration. 
Unfortunately the cameramen did not arrive on time, and the parade was 
delayed an hour because some people wanted to participate and were not 
wanted apparently, but in the meantime, all the cameramen asked these people 
who were conducting a small demonstration against the Governor-General to 
start all over again. And we saw them tell them: Show your signs and your 
placards properly now, and the next day, all we saw on a national telecast was 
a small part of it, 15 or 20 persons out of 7 or 8,000. You see that on the other 
hand you have two extremes. Don’t you believe that in telecasts that are sensi- 
tive, Iam always coming back to the same question, to me it is a basic one; it is 
normal and it will continue no matter what you do, and it would be regrettable, 
but I think that at the present time it is regrettable because on both sides 
everything i is being hardened into immobility and the positions are being frozen 
in this immobility and nobody can progress. It is regrettable that people like 
you have to sacrifice their talent. The CBC does not have too much talent. You 
should not have to waste your talent on things that are normal in telecasts of 
a type such as “This Hour Has Seven Days”. And regardless of the decision you 
reach, regardless of the CBC’s decision if “This Hour Has Seven Days” is to 
continue with people of a creative mind, the same incidents will occur that’s 
normal. It is characteristic of this type of broadcasting. You admit this; that 
it is characteristic of the broadcast. - 


@ (9:45 a.m.) 
(English) 


Mr. WATSON: Yes, of that program, in a sense, although I would have to 
disclaim—I hope, with justice—that in the case that you described, which is not 
one with which I am personally familiar, the program officials, the people who 
have the responsibility for seeing that the program Ptenet is valid and 
balanced, would make a judgment there and say: “This incident was not 
properly covered.” It is perfectly true that the character of This Hour Has 
Seven Days stresses things that are abnormal, things that have gone astray, 
things that need special attention, but in the total schedule of programming of 
the English and French networks of the C.B. C., there are many other programs 
covering the Canadian scene in many ways, hey of them very bland because 
much of the normal life of our country is bland. 


re 
Mr. LEwts: Too much. p | 


= ~ ee > 
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Mr. WATSON: This raises difficult problems for the television program, one 
'f which is how to make the bland aspect of life interesting for television. 


| Translation) 


_ Mr. PRuD’HOMME: What you are saying is that if you are making a telecast 
hat would be interesting you have to be sensational on occasion. 


English) 


| _ Mr. Watson: Perhaps you and I do not have the same understanding of the 
vord “‘sensationalism”’. 


_ Translation) 


| Mr. PRupD’HOMME: What is your impression of it, then? No, because we 
night not even agree on that, it is his idea which is important. 


English) 
_ Mr. Watson: Do you want me to try to define that word? 


| eeersiation) 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: No, because we would not mean the same thing about 
b same word. Is it licence, sensationalism or not, what is it? No, I don’t want 
0 insult the witness, that is not my purpose. We will just leave a question 
ark, I have only another question to put. 


(English) 
Mr. Watson: I do not think it is “‘licence’’. 


| 
| (Translation) 

4 Mr. PRUD’HOMME: —I hope that there will be some ground of understanding 
found between you on the one hand and the C.B.C. management on the other. If 
we could—either the Committee or any of its members—be the intermediary 
Tam sure that we would be happy to act as such because this is an unfortunate, 
unpleasant situation. Perhaps it is necessary in your mind but I am sure that it 
will be repeated in this type of broadcast, there is no doubt about this. So that 
if we could be the successful intermediaries I don’t think we would hesitate one 
single second. But on the last question that I wanted to ask you—Have there 
been between you personnally on the one hand or members of this Committee, 
any consultations at all, any exchange of views or anything of the sort? On any 
consultation with one or several Ministers before the 6th of April last? 


| (English) 


| a Mr. Watson: If you think it is worth while getting into the definition of the 
word “sensationalism”, may I say it starts from the word “sensation” which has 
‘to do with feeling, and it is tied in to the way in which our senses produce 
| responses within our body, emotions, intellectual responses. It is used in a 
hegative or pejorative sense by some people in describing the irresponsible 
‘Teporting of events by some kinds of journalists, and I think in that sense it is 
used to apply to the kind of thing which you described where the normal scene 
! 
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passes in tranquillity, is then interrupted for a very short period of time by 
demonstration, and it is that demonstration which is the only thing tha 
reproduced. Now it is not really fair for me to comment on that particular 
Jean Baptiste parade because I did not see the finished program and I do 

know what the context was in which it was presented, but I would submit 
you that if, in reporting on that, the announcer said “The normally hap 
tranquil, St. Jean Baptiste day parade was interrupted today by a demonst 
tion”, and then showed pictures of the demonstration and not pictures of 

ordinarily predictable, familiar and expected scene, I would say that is respon- 
sible reporting, not sensationalism. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I would say that also. 


Mr. Watson: If he said, however: “At the St. Jean Baptiste parade ther 
was an outburst of demonstration”, and suggested that that is all that happened 
then I would say that was sensationalism; it is distortion of the highl 
emotionally charged aspects. But it seems to me that people who have difficul 
in dealing with emotion sometimes charge programmers, journalists, writ 
poets and film makers with sensationalism when what they have done is 
honest job of reproducing the quality of emotion in a situation where it 
been commonly left ‘‘sous le tapis’’. 


(Translation) 

Mr. PRUD’HOMME: What about the over-all situation? 
(English) 

Mr. Watson: On the subject of the difficulties? 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: No, the over-all situation. 


Mr. Watson: I see, the over-all situation. Over the years I have 
discussions with a number of members of parliament about general problen 
within the C.B.C. prior to that date, in fact dating back several years. Yes, 
think it would be accurate to say that I have had conversations with severe 
members. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Including ministers? 


Mr. WATSON: I would not exclude ministers. 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: You would not? 


Mr. Watson: I would not exclude ministers of the Crown. After all, yo 
see, I worked in Ottawa for four years producing a national affairs series 
television. I had occasion to be dealing with members of parliament and cabi 
ministers frequently and officially and, of course, like other journalists 


Ottawa, journalists in the press gallery inevitably had a good deal of info al 
contact with these people. ; 


(Translation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Including Ministers? When you say members variou 
members? 
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inglish) 
| Mr. Watson: Various members of various parties. 


Mr. Woo.uiAMs: Mr. Chairman, I was wondering, before we proceed to the 
rther cross-examination of the witness, if I could remind you that yesterday 
ere was some suggestion that the contract be brought before the committee, as 
all as various other documents, so that we could see what they said. I was 
yndering if that could have been done in the evening. Mr. Watson agreed to it 
id said there was no problem in that regard. I think it is important. I think 
‘at is the whole thing, although that is only my opinion. 


Mr. Watson: I have asked my secretary to see if she could produce either 
e originals or the photostats of those contracts for the committee. I suspect 
ey will not be available until Monday. 


14 


_ Mr. Woo.iiamMs: It would have been handy to have had those documents so 
vat I could ask a few questions, because we are shadowboxing, it seems to me. 
ere is a contract between management and employees, and surely that is the 
yportant thing. That is your relationship with the company; that is everything. 


i The CHAIRMAN: We are trying to secure these documents. 
_ Mr. Woo.uiAms: I take the position that they were not dismissed at all; 
at their contract was not renewed. 


Mr. Watson: I do not dispute that position at all. 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: But it would be nice to have the contract here because 
hat we are talking about is your relationship with your employer and the 
rms of reference in that contract, and we have not got it. 


Mr. BAsrorpD: Mr. Watson, you have told the committee that on the part of 
anagement there is an attempt to inhibit bold programming, to turn off some 
‘the lights that you want to turn on. What is your advice to the committee 
shen top management comes to the committee, as I am sure it will, and says 
lat next year the Corporation will have a bigger, better and bolder “Seven 
ays’’. 


Mr. Watson: I guess I am not in a position to give advice to the committee. 
Mr. BASForD: You are in a position to give advice to me. 
Mr. Watson: This may be semantic quibbling. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, how can a witness be asked this kind of 
ypothetical question about his superior officers in the Corporation who will 
ome later; how can he be asked: “If they say this to us, what do you now say 
Sout that which they have not yet said but which they may say if they come to 
ay it?” I respectfully suggest that that question should not be allowed. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the question is acceptable but Mr. Watson is not 
bliged in any way to formulate an answer if he does not care to. 
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Mr. Watson: I am prepared to formulate an answer, if it is not meant tok 
advice to the committee on how they should proceed in response to suc 
evidence, and simply give my response to this proposition which has alreac 
been made publicly by the management of the Corporation. My response to 
is that I am afraid I doubt it very much. I do not doubt it on the grounds 
there is nobody else in the country who can produce such a program. I hav: 
say I know of no one else, but I think it would be insane to suggest that 
country of 20 million people there are not a great many people more gifted t 
those who are working on This Hour Has Seven Days. But, I think I can 
with assurance that there is not an assembly of people with anything like™ tl 
same experience, and that it might take a good deal of breaking in before a ne 
team could produce anything which resembled the present program, or a big 
better and bolder version of the present program. “he 

But it does seem to be clear and unequivocal, on the basis of the statemen 
made by the management in regard to the program, that they have no desir te 
see this program back in any form. They are willing to let its principal on 
personnel go. They have expressed regret but willingness to see their execu 
producer go. They surely can be under no illusion that if the executive produce: 
goes the staff, who are intensely loyal and very much involved in the prese 
dispute, are going to stay. i 

They have indicated by many gestures that the kind of staff they w 
like to have operate controversial programs are those who will do what they ¢ 
told. And, in one sense I am not unsympathetic to that desire. 


I think there is evidence that what would be welcomed by the man 
ment is the return of the title and the popularity that has gone with it, 1 
audience, the publicity and the attention, up to a point. iS 


Mr. STANBURY: Without the misery? 


Mr. WATSON: Without the misery. I do not see how anyone can say: “Yes 
we want the program back but we do not want back the people who make i 
because basically the program is made by people and the program is” B 
expression of the people just as the newspaper bears the character of a stror 
editor, or a novel bears the character of its author. 


“Gh 

Mr. Basrorp: The Corporation announced a 5 per cent cut in budget th 
other day. You can correct me if I am wrong in the figure. t 
Mr. Watson: They announced a figure. r 4 


Mr. BasrorD: It was from $50,000 to $47,000. 


Mr. Watson: I have no idea where that figure you quote comes from, but | 


a tell you that the budget of This Hour Has Seven Days is Rowhere ne 
50,000. 


t 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I am sorry; it is what? 


Mr. WAtson: It is nowhere near. " ‘ 
F 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Do you mean it is more? 
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| Mr. WATSON: It is much less. 

Mr. BAsrorp: That is a figure that has been bandied about. 
| Mr. WATSON: Yes, bandied about. 

Mr. BasrorD: What is it? 


! Mr. WATSON: You are putting me in a very strange position in that it is the 
‘management’s policy that the budget of a program be not revealed. 

| I believe that the proper course would be for you to ask a senior official of 
management to give you the figure. 

| I apologize for indicating to you what your propriety should be. 


. . Mr. Basrorp: I understand the position. Are the cuts in the budget which 
; have been announced material to the content of next season’s program? 

| Mr. WATsoN: Yes. One of the major inhibitions on the program during the 
first two seasons, when the budget, incidentally, was a great deal less than the 
producers said it should be to produce the program has been our ability to deal 
with foreign stories, with breaking news stories around the world, that are of 
international importance. In fact, to take the program not very far out of 
Toronto is where the money is spent. It costs a tremendous amount of money to 
‘get a film crew into the field, and if the budget is cut by $1,000, which I believe 
is the predicted cut, that would very seriously cripple us. I think the executive 
producer could give you a more eloquent description of the situation. 


‘e@ (10.00 am.) 


(Translation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Just one question linked to that of Mr. Basford. It is 
related to that of Mr. Basford relative to prices. When we say up to $50,000 per 
week so that we may be sure of this the President of the C.B.C. should say that 
it was $50,000. We want to include of course the wages of all employees 
working directly for the broadcast. Some people work only on that broadcast, as 
researchers, participants etc. Perhaps it comes to an average of $50,000. Do you 
maintain that it is always much less knowing that we add everything in because 
of course, the Corporation would include the cost of each participant in the 
programme? I think this is how they arrive at the figure of $50,000. It is just to 
show that if you say it is much less and the other one is not speaking of the 
same thing it would be unfortunate because there would be a contradiction 
which, in fact, does not exist. 


(English) 
_ Mr. WATSON: You may be right. I would have to examine the figures to see 
whether or not that is so. 
Most of the people who work for the program, though, are paid out of the 


program’s budget. Most of them are, in that sense, freelancers and, therefore, a 
charge against the program. 


Mr. Lewis: Could you explain what is meant by, “the program’s budget’’? 
What is the budget of a program? 


Mr. WATSON: Could I ask for some advice from a colleague who is perhaps 
more specially equipped to deal with finance? 
24039—2 
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An hon. MEMBER: Surely. J 

Mr. Watson: After consultation, Mr. Lewis, in answering your questiol 
I have to come back to my original position, that the $50,000 would not | 
correct. 

The budget includes the salaries of the personnel. Budgets are divided 
two parts; one is called the indirect and the other is the direct, The indi 
includes all costs having to do with salaried employees and facilities; in ot 
words, the plant within the Corporation. This includes the cost of the st 
stage, camera technicians, rental of transmitter, rental of tele-cine operati 
the salary of the producer and the executive producer and so on—all the s 
people; and the supervision. There is a charge made for every component. 
other, the direct, includes the cost of all freelance employees who are not stai 
but paid on a weekly contract basis, plus the cost of film stock and process 
cost of travel and so on. 


Mr. Lewis: But were you talking about both direct and indirect? 


Mr. Watson: When I say the total budget was less than $50,000 I 
combining the two. 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Watson, you have expressed the opinion that in n 
season’s “Seven Days” the controversy would be cut out of it. Mr. Ouimet 
said it would not—and I can give you a quotation, if you want it. Apart f 
some rather indirect evidence are there any memoranda or directives wi 
management indicating this? 


Mr. Watson: Not that I have seen, Mr. Basford. There may be directives i 
the hands of supervisory staff, but most of the instruction regarding the content 
of the program has come verbally, so far as I know, to the supervisory staff, 


certainly verbally to people like myself. 
Mr. Basrorp: And verbally to Mr. Haggan? 
Mr. Watson: To Mr. Haggan and to Mr. Gauntlett. 
Mr. Basrorp: And to the executive producer? 


Mr. WATSON: Yes. There have been some directives concerning partic 
kinds of program material. I had one having to do with “Satire” which wa 
mixing of satire and straight reporting on the same subject; but, I do not thir 
there has been any general limitation of controversy put on people becau 
think that would be a totally untenable position for management to take. 

What we are facing again is the difference in language and a tot 
different interpretation of what is involved in controversy. 

If it is the view of management, or the view of any one, that by airing bot 
sides of a public dispute, which is already public, well understood and is being 
discussed in parliament, let us say, and in the columns of newspapers, we al 
engaged in controversial broadcasts I would have to say that that is only ¢ 
partial answer. I believe that the aspect of controversy under attack is 
which is new and apt to arouse and provoke strong discussions, that whicl 
uncovers matters that have not been uncovered before which, in fact, makes 
Corporation specifically responsible for having initiated the disclosure of 
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mtroversy, which exposes it to the kind of views that feed back from persons 
> institutions throughout the country by the turning on of the lights. 


That is certainly another aspect, at least, from which the Corporation would 
ish to protect itself. 


Mr. BAsrorp: Is the problem here one of organization of management or 
te personality of management? 


__ Mr. Watson: I think there is some of both. I do not believe, however, that 
_is primarily organization. I guess when one talks of confidence and the need 
‘r confident men in responsible positions one is talking primarily about 
‘arsonality. 

4 


Mr. BasrorD: Well, I am going to ask you a question which you need not 
aswer if you do not want to because I will understand your reasons for not 
ding so. But if it is a case of the personality of management, who should be 
red? 


Mr. Watson: I think that is not a reeommendation that I should make. I am 
ot sure that I have a recommendation to make, but if I did I feel it would be 
‘oproper for me to make one. 


_ Mr. Basrorp: I appreciate that, and I am not going to press you on it. 
- Thave no further questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Brand. 


| Mr. Brann: Mr. Watson, I would like to come back to this matter of loyalty 
or a moment. There seems to be a basic contradiction here somewhere. I 
jelieve in answer to a question from Mr. Sherman yesterday you seemed to 
‘dicate that there was no suggestion that your loyalty to the country had been 
‘uestioned. I seem to recall hearing you, at the very end of a television news 
Togram, make the observation, “My loyalty to the country seems to be in 
‘uestion.” I would like you to elaborate on that. Was there, indeed, any question 
fyour loyalty to your country? 


__ Mr. Watson: No; and, I have never said that there was any question of my 
Dyalty to Canada. In what I take to be the broadcast you have in mind, the 
‘eference was that there were questions raised about my attitude towards my 
‘country. I believe I amplified that previously during proceedings of this 
Jommittee. But, it had nothing to do with whether or not I believed in Canada 
nd was committed to the concept of Canada. This, perhaps, was in manage- 
ent’s mind. 

Mr. Branp: The reason I brought it up again is that in the tremendous 
‘mount of mail that we are receiving dealing with this committee the most 
‘ommon factor is this loyalty to your country, and I obviously was not the only 
‘he who got the same impression from the broadcast. 


I would like to go on to the other point about the possible emasculation of 
his program. Were you at one time associated with the program Closeup? 


Mr. Watson: Yes. 
2403993 
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Mr. Branp: It seems to me, as I recall, as a viewer watching the program, 
that at first it seemed to be a very vital type of program and then it seemed to 
lose that character through a process of attrition, or something; the progra m 
seemed to peter out, and it was quietly dropped by the management of C.B.C 
In your opinion, since you were associated with that program, is this the sort of 
thing that would happen to the program “Seven Days”? 


Mr. Watson: I think that is a very good analogy. Although, in the case of 
Closeup, there were some additional reasons for its petering out, I think that th 
basic reasons were the same as those that are operating in this case. 


Mr. BRAND: Thank you. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hymmen. 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Watson, I think I can say that at the outset yesterday 
morning I had some grave doubt about the propriety of hearing you at this ti 
because I felt that it could create a dangerous precedent in regard to othe 
crown corporations. The majority of the committee ruled against me and I wen 
along with that ruling. 


e@ (10:15 a.m.) 


You have given your views on the situation so far as the C.B.C. 
concerned and on those I feel that the committee will have to form its own 
judgment. But, one of the views expressed referred to the “‘portion of tht 
iceberg” which the Minister mentioned. You have explained some deficienc 
between the producers and management; you have explained part. of t 
problem, in your estimation, regarding your present situation, and there is so: 
reluctance of management to carry on with these areas of extreme contention 
had an unsolicited opinion yesterday, removed from this place, in regard to t 
same view of extreme contention. I was called out of the committee twic 
yesterday. I do not know whether this question was answered but it might be o 
interest. In a private or sponsored program there are two criteria, one of which 
is related to the other, namely the rating and the saleability or marketability of 
a program in a private operation. Of course, there is no sponsor so the tw 
things that come into it are the views of the viewing public and also th 
decision of management as to whether or not they wish to continue. I do 
know whether or not this question has been asked, but is there a present rati 
or any progressive ratings on this program derived from information obtain 
from the viewing public? 


Mr. Watson: Are you talking simply in terms of numbers of viewers? 


Mr. HYMMEN: Yes, their opinion. 


Mr. WaTSON: Yes, their opinions are regularly assessed for the C.B 
audience research department by an individual survey company which, I think, 
asked quite a large national panel every week—I could be corrected on that: 
I know it certainly has been frequent—and we receive frequent reports fron 
the research department on the views of our audience. Also, we have a 
immense mail from viewers. The research department has created somethin: 
which is called an index of enjoyment. 
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Mr. Woo.uiAmMs: Is that what is meant by sensation? 


Mr. Watson: I do not know to what other forms of human activity that 
ndex could be applied but, at the moment, it is used to measure the sense of 
satisfaction that people gain from the programs. People are questioned in order 
(0 produce this index not only about the program as a whole but with regard to 
segments occurring within the program; each individual segment gets its own 
index rating. Incidentally, these indices with regard to the program have been 
very good, high, and growing. The last report I saw, which indicated the 
orogram had a viewing audience of approximately 3,100,000 persons, said that 
the index of enjoyment for that program as a whole was the highest ever 
recorded in any C.B.C. television program since research had been undertaken. 


c 


(Translation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: You also have an index of disenjoyment or unenjoy- 
nent? You know that I am not such a master in your language. 


(English) 
| It seems that you have the best part and we have the other part. 


' Mr. Watson: I take it that that is a comment which really does not require 
‘an answer. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed now, Mr. Peters. 


Mr. PETERS: Mr. Watson, would you please advise who receives mail with 
‘regard to this program, This Hour has Seven Days, other than myself and other 
members of Parliament? Is this mail received by the program itself and, if so; 
?an you evaluate it, or is it directed to the vice president or someone else 
responsible for this type of assessment? 


Mr. Watson: The mail is usually answered by the people to whom it is 
addressed. If mail goes to personalities on the program they themselves handle 
it, but they advise the executive producer of anything in the mail which 
appears to be extraordinary. Letters addressed to the program itself usually go 
through the hands of a producer or executive producer and if they have to do 
with a particular segment requiring information or a special response it will be 
forwarded to the person responsible for preparing the program material in 
question. A good deal of mail goes to the president, some to the network 
program director and, I guess, it then sort of tails off to various other people 
who are associated with the program. But, I would say the bulk of it is 
addressed to This Hour has Seven Day, with some to the personalities. 


Mr. PETERS: Did you say a lot of it comes to the attention of the program 
lirector of This Hour has Seven days? 


__Mr. Watson: The executive producer. 


Mr. PETERS: Well, if it is the same kind of mail that members of Parliament 
receive there always is a reluctance to give favourable comment and there is 
not so much response from the ones on the other side. 


= 
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When you did the satire on the Pope, also on Gabriel and his band, as well 
as other satires— 


Mr. Woo.i1aMs: There was a lot of satire in that one from San Francisco. 


Mr. Prerers: There have been a number of satirical programs; I am 
wondering how they are related and who receives the public reaction. Do such 
responses go to the vice president and top management of the C.B.C. or do they 
go to the program? I am quite sure that the producer himself realizes that satire 
is a new thing in Canada and, in most cases, is not understood or accepted. As I 
see it, Rawhide does it very well: he takes the newspaper, reads out the story 
and tells everyone what the satire is going to be on. But, if you do it without 
telling them what the satire is on quite often people miss what the satire is all 
about. I do get this reaction from my correspondence and also from some of the 
programs I have watched. What is done with these comments that come in? 


Mr. Watson: It depends on whether or not they are particularly conten-= 
tious. Sometimes we find there is a great deal of mail coming in attacking a 
program segment and sometimes there has been a flood of phone calls. All these 
phone calls are recorded. The numbers are noted by the telephone operators as 
well as whether they are pro, con or just information, and if there is a 
particularly interesting comment they take a note of it. Let me take the 
example of the sketch on the Pope. There was a great deal of telephone response 
to that, a good deal of which we believed was organized. So, it was predictable 
that there would be a good deal of mail. That mail was very carefully collated 
as to the pro and con quality of the response, and the information resulting 
from that collation was forwarded to the vice president and general manager of 
the English network. 


I cannot give you a figure on that particular issue, although they - 
available. I just used this to illustrate. Normally, there is not an elaborate 
attempt made to collate all the mail responses but we do from time to time 
collect a sampling of it, photocopy or ditto it and send it on for the supervisors. 
to have a look at it. There is an audience mail department to which some mail 
goes and it co-operates with our program department in answering mail when 
the flood gets too heavy. So, there are records available. 


Mr. PETERS: I will confine my questions to this one program for the time 
being because, so far as members of Parliament are concerned, this program 
resulted in.a flood of mail. Is it the role of the executive producer and his. 


producers who have made the decision to put this on, perhaps maybe without 
too much consultation or— S 

Mr. Watson: If I may interrupt you, sir, I must challenge that because I 
think it is absolutely critical; I think it is very important not to leave even for a 
second the impression this may be done without too much consultation. It is. 
never “maybe without too much consultation”, in our view. At least, in an area 
which is predictably going to be provocative there is an extra-ordinary amount 
of consultation. I just thought I should say that, and I am very sorry ‘- 
interrupting you, Mr. Peters; I did not mean to be disrespectful. 
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Mr. PETERS: The point I am getting at is not so much what happens before 
because I will come to that, but what happens afterward. Is all this taken into 
consideration by the executive producer and his staff with regard to other 
similar circumstances which occur or come up from time to time, and is there 
considerable discussion and consultation on how far they think they should go? 
Is this really not a testing of acceptability by the public? 


Mr. WATSON: Yes. 


Mr. PETERS: Do you have the means of keeping a consensus of opinion that 
would allow you to make a ligitimate assessment of what the reaction was and 
do you take this into consideration, or do you go ahead and produce or outline 
programs and then someone else makes the assessment after this enters the 
critical field? 


Mr. WATSON: We have available sources of judgment and information 
which allow us to predict with a great deal of accuracy the public response to 
an item in terms of interest, attraction, or repulsion, to use one set of categories, 


and so on. The information is contained in the mail, in these audience research 


reports on the desk, in the minds of the producers, others involved in making 
the program who have had a great deal of experience with television and with 
the reaction of television on the public. I think one reason for the enormous 
success of this program has been that every piece that goes into it is very 
intensely examined in terms of its ability to hold attention, its ability to be 
comprehensible, its ability to have a certain amount of wallop or impact, and 
this is based on, I think, a fairly good understanding of what an audience is all 


~ about. 


Mr. PETERS: But, that particular program was discussed with high manage- 
ment; in other words, the chain of command went into operation as to whether 
or not this should be shown. 


Mr. Watson: It was agreed to at the supervisory level; it was reported on 


_ through the normal chain, through the normal senior levels, and I cannot tell 


you what kind of questionning then occurred with regard to it. I do not know 
that I ever had that information but it may be producible. But, to answer your 


_ question, yes, it was prepared within the normal system of responsibility for the 


program. 
Mr. PETERS: Was this one of the programs that produced a challenge? 
Mr. Watson: In the terms that Mr. Walker talked to me about challenges? 
Mr. PETERS: Yes. 
Mr. Watson: It was not mentioned as such. 


Mr. PETERS: I agree that there probably would be some heated arguments 
whether or not certain programs should be aired and I think this is inevitable 
because of the creative talent working in conjunction with those who do not 
possess that ability, as a result of which there is likely to be considerable 
friction. But, has there ever been a program that you put on which you were 
told not to put on? 
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Mr. Watson: Are you asking, in other words, have we defied a management 
directive and gone ahead and put a program on? 


Mr. PETERS: Yes. 


Mr. Watson: Well, the one case I mentioned yesterday, of a general 
prohibition against any programming on the subject of the Reverend Hors- 
burgh, was defied, but defied really at the network level, which was the medium 
level of reporting under which we worked at that time; that officer took the 
responsibility for his decision. 


Mr. Peters: So, really the decision in this case came from the vice 
president? 


Mr. Watson: No, not from the vice president but from a network program 
director. You can get into an extremely complicated position. 


Mr. PETERS: Well, by the time these hearings are over we will have a better 
knowledge of all these different levels. 


Mr. Watson: If I may state further, there have been many cases in which 
we have fought absolute directives about program material and, as I said 
earlier, we often have won, but won at the cost of increased hostility, at the cost 
of increasing the distance between us and management, and at the cost of 
decreased confidence, trust and understanding. 


Mr. PETERS: But, you cannot think of any. I consider this to be with the | 


approval of management higher than your executive producer. 
Mr. WATSON: Oh yes. 


Mr. PETERS: There have been no cases where you have put on something 
that was not cleared at a level higher than your executive producer? 


Mr. WATSON: Oh no. 
Mr. PETERS: You have been the president of the Producers Association. 
Mr. WaTSON: Yes, the Association of Television Producers and Directors. 


Mr. PETERS: Did you hold that position for a year or so, or for several 
years? 


Mr. Watson: No, just approximately one season or a little less. 


Mr. PETERS: While you were in that position were there times when you, on 
behalf of your association, have handled the normal labour relations between 
that level and senior management? 


Mr. WATSON: Well, in a sense. But, this is not a formally constituted 


bargaining group. The producers association in Toronto, unlike Montreal, has no | 


status in law as a bargaining group; it is simply a professional association whose 


purpose is the mutual benefit of its members and, in a sense, almost informally 


deals with management, although we do have formal meetings at an informa- 


tional level. I suppose we have no legal right to strike as such, although I am > 
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not a lawyer and I certainly do not know whether I am making a correct 
interpretation here. This is a question that has been raised. However, in dealing 
with management, yes, it is fair to say I have had, as the president of the 
association, conversations with representatives of management concerning the 
conditions—that is, the dream conditions, as described by one columnist in this 
morning’s newspaper, under which C.B.C. employees work. 


Mr. PETERS: I am wondering if in your role as president you had any 
knowledge of some of the arrangements that have been made in other areas in 
this field, for instance, in the United States with regard to contracts similar to 
_what you have with the corporation. I have in mind contracts for producers in 
_the C.B.C.—and this also is true in the case of those who have contracts for 
| producing columns and other fields of endeavour, where the contract is a fairly 
longterm one; when that contract comes to an end, even though in the 90 days 
that you go beyond it there is no discussion, or even if there is discussion on 
purely the economic aspect of the renewal of the contract, this contract is 
considered to be in operation and these people are employees in that sense even 
though the contract has not been renewed. And, carrying it further, if there is 
an indication of a desire to not renew that contract this is, in effect, the same as 
'a dismissal or a severing of relationships between the corporation and the 
employees. There is a quality of semantics used whereby you are not an 
employee and yet you are being employed. And, if the contract is not renewed 
you are no longer being employed. So, there is a relationship, as you can see, 
‘and this has been established in law in the United States with regard to their 
_ relationships with actors. , 


Mr. Watson: Are you saying that if the contract is not renewed— 
Mr. PETERS: Yes, that it can be considered to be a dismissal. 

Mr. Watson: If it is not renewed, without discussion? 

Mr. PETERS: Yes. 


 ~Mr. Watson: I believe it is written into the basic producer’s contract that if 
by the termination— 


Mr. Lewis: Are you referring to Canada or elsewhere? 
Mr. Watson: In the C.B.C. 


Mr. Woo.iiAMs: Mr. Chairman, that is why it would be nice to have the 
contract. It is much easier to refer to something if it is before you because you 
know that is in it. 


| Mr. Watson: I was going to say that I believe there is a clause within the 
: contract saying that if discussions have not been entered into or not concluded 
| on termination date the producer will be considered to be still in the employ of 
_ the corporation under the conditions set forth in the contract until such time as 
| negotiations have been concluded. And, in fact, there have been cases when 
producers have gone for months, possibly more than a year in some cases, on 
_ the basis of an expired contract because negotiations have not been begun or 
| | concluded. 
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Mr. Peters: There is really another arrangement beyond the contract in 
many instances whereby you are being paid and considered an employee even 
though this discussion on money, has not been completed at the end of the 


expiry date. 
Mr. Watson: Yes; you keep on being paid at the same rate until the 
negotiations have been completed. 


Mr. PETERS: When you were the president of the producers association did 
this include other people and producers outside of the C.B.C. complex? 


Mr. Watson: There were some producers in the association who are now 
not working under the kind of contract I have described but, rather, who 
produce on a per occasion basis perhaps two or three programs a year, these 
are, in effect, free lancers, who have been involved in C.B.C. productions a long 
time, are interested in the various problems, and join the association on that 
basis. But, I do not believe there ever have been any members of the associatior 
who do not or have not worked for the C.B.C. X 

Mr. PETERS: I was surprised to find out there were so many people under 
contract rather than there as employees of the corporation. You and others suck 
as yourself, who have been there such a long time are, in my opinion 
employees, a part of the C.B.C. rather than there in the role of free lancers. | 
have heard it said several times that there has been a difference made betweer 
those that are working on a part time basis with a limited contract for specific 
jobs and those that have a contract for a specific job which is the only role tha’ 
*they play, and while this contract is in effect many of them consider themselve: 
to be full time employees of the C.B.C., and intend to stay that way. | 


Mr. WatTSON: Yes; there is a considerable grey area when you categorizi 
the contracts of the television producers in the C.B.C. Indeed, he is treate 
almost as an employee except that some of the fringe benefits are not accordei 
to him—and I am thinking of pensions and so on. In fact, he has other duties. / 
member of management is responsible for the disposition of a good deal o 
money as the head of a program; he has certain responsibilities and has th 
authority when it comes to hiring and firing. 


Mr. Lewis: But that does not make him, nonetheless, an employee. 
Mr. Watson: No, he is not an employee. ) 


Mr. LEwIs: He may be a management employee. 


e (10:30 a.m.) 


Mr. WATSON: He is considered to be still in a sense at the managemer 
level. I have been asked by management not to join the performers union hi 
rather to take out weekly work permits from that union for my appearance 0) 
the program; they consider they are running up against some conflict of intere! 
there because Iam a member of management and I am in a position to hire an 
fire performers. That is complicated and I am not certain how to assess it. I al 
free to join that union if I wish, but management would prefer that I do no- 
And, it certainly has been the behaviour of the C.B.C. toward such people, thi 
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they are part of the establishment, especially those who produce programs in 
the service and sustaining areas, programs that go on and on and which fill 
certain functions but are not particularly in the public eye in such sharp focus 
as Festival, The Wayne and Shuster Hour, “Seven Days’’, and so on. I think 
people producing programs of that kind have a somewhat more uncertain 
relationship with the Corporation because the demands on their performances 
are higher and their demands for remuneration are, of course, going to be 
higher, so that the contract negotiating period is always something a little less 
-eertain and there is less assurance of continuity for men of that kind. 


Mr. PETERS: I have one last question. In this role it must be a consideration 
_for people like yourself who have always worked for the C.B.C. and, I presume, 
have not considered in particular moving out of that sphere, that your bargain- 
‘ing should be in terms of getting the best price possible for your labour within 
-a certain limit but without exceeding that limit to the extent of severing your 
connection with the Corporation, so there is a tendency to be considered a long 
term employee of the C.B.C. 


Mr. Watson: I think it applies to many but I must say that it has been 
clear to me that for myself there are opportunities in other countries to work in 
_ television and, increasingly, I think there are going to be opportunities to work 
in television in this country outside the C.B.C. However, I have considered 
‘myself a long term servant of the Corporation because I like what the 
_ Corporation is supposed to do, would like to see that it continues doing it and 
would like to contribute to that. But I think this is not simply a matter of having 
' a job, keeping it and carrying it on. 


Mr. PETERS: I have one last question. In terms of “Seven Days’, Mr. 
| Walker, the managing director, or whatever his function is, has made the 
statement that “Seven Days” will return bigger, better and more vibrant than it 
has been in the past. Would you say that this could be accomplished immediate- 
_ ly, if the restrictions on the various dialogues that take place over the various 
programs were to relax, by the team that is now producing it, with the material 
that they have available. 


Mr. Watson: If the relationship between the public affairs department, its 
supervisor and top management could be given an operating basis of confidence, 
then I think there is no doubt that “Seven Days” would and, hopefully, will 
return, not necessarily bigger but better because it will be more experienced, 
and the people who work on it for two years will have that much more behind 
them. You know, on “Seven Days” every edition is an experiment. It is not like 
_ turning out nuts and bolts in a factory; you are constantly revising what you 
i are doing. I think there is some evidence that the program has grown a little bit 
i since it began, but I do not think you could expect a spectacular efflorescence. 


| Mr. PETERS: All I was suggesting is that if some of the things that thave not 
been allowed to be produced had been heard, we would have found that 
_ probably they would be more spectacular than the ones that were substituted 
for them. 
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Mr. Watson: The program would provide a better service to the Canadian 
people by a long shot if those things were heard. 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: The Committee will now have to adjourn until Monday 
morning at 11 a.m., in this room. } 


Mr. R&GIMBAL: With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I have a question to 
ask but I also have a resolution or a motion to put forward. These are 
programmes which I think the majority of members of the Committee have ng 
had an opportunity of seeing at least as far as most of the programmes are 
concerned. I was wondering whether it would not be useful to reserve one ~ 
sitting to go over some of the programmes so that we could know the attitude 
and the positions taken a little better. 


you can therefore not move anything. If you can get one of your colleagues | 
interested in moving that as a member. 


to put this proposal forward as a question. Would it be possible to have a sitti1 
where we could view some of the programmes so that we can study them . 
better. 


(English) 


Mr. Lewis: I think there is a point of principle here. I do not think t is 
committee ought to have anything to do with attempting to judge the pro- 
grams. That is not our business; it is not our concern. I think it is wrong for us 
to do it. 


Mr. LANGLOIs (Mégantic): I do not entirely agree with that. 


Mr. Lewis: I opposed the motion that this committee of this parliamer 
should take unto itself the authority to officially and formally direct or comment 
upon the programming that is carried on by the C.B.C. That is the business of | 
the C.B.C. 1 


The CHAIRMAN: It is time that the chairman took the authority upon 
himself to chair the meeting. 


‘ Mr. Lewis: But there is a point of principle which we should not lose sight | 
(6) ° po { 


The CHAIRMAN: We will deal with it on Monday. 


Mr. Basrorp: It would be more interesting to see those parts that were not 
allowed to be shown. | 


The CHAIRMAN: The meeting is adjourned. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Monpay, April 25, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Mackasey and Grégoire be substituted 
for those of Messrs. Lamontagne and Langlois (Mégantic) on the Standing 
Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts. 


Monpay, April 25, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assist- 
ance to the Arts be authorized to sit while the House is sitting on the following 
days, namely, Monday, April 25 to Thursday, April 28, inclusive. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. MacDonald (Prince) be substituted for that 
of Mr. Macquarrie on the Standing Committee for Broadcasting, Films and 
Assistance to the Arts. 


Attest. j 
LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


FRIDAY, April 22, 1966. 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the : 
has the honour to present its 


SECOND REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that it be authorized to sit while the House is 
sitting. 
Respectfully submitted, 
GERARD PELLETIER, 
Chairman. — 


(Note: On April 25, the House of Commons amended the said report and 
concurred in it as follows: ’ 

Your Committee recommends that it be authorized to sit whil 

the House is sitting on the following days, namely, Monday, Apr 20 

to Thursday, April 28, inclusive. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, April 25, 1966. 
(5) 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
net this day at 11.10 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Basford, Béchard, Brand, Dubé, Fairweather, 
iymmen, Johnston, Langlois (Mégantic), Lewis, Macquarrie, Mather, Nugent, 
elletier, Prud’homme, Richard, Stanbury, Trudeau, Woolliams (18). 


Members also present: Messrs. Ballard, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The 
slands), Grégoire, O’Keefe, Peters, and Régimbal. 


In attendance: Messrs. Patrick Watson, C.B.C. Television Producer and 
uaurier L. LaPierre, C.B.C. Television Interviewer. 


Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 


On motion of Mr. Brand, seconded by Mr. Langlois (Mégantic), 


Resolved,—That reasonable living and travelling expenses, as well as a per 
liem allowance, be paid to Mr. Laurier LaPierre appearing before this Com- 
nittee in accordance with the scale of expenses approved by Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Basford gave notice of the following proposal for consideration by the 
steering Subcommittee, namely, “that this committee request Mr. Douglas 
Leiterman and the staff of ‘This Hour has Seven Days’ to produce the balance of 
the shows scheduled for this season, namely, those of May 1 and May 8.” 


The committee resumed examination of Mr. Watson, related to disputes 
within the C.B.C., and he supplied additional information thereon. 


Mr. Lewis proposed an amendment to Mr. Basford’s proposal, also for 
2onsideration by the Steering Subcommittee, namely, that the proposal be 
amended by adding thereto the following words: ‘‘and this Committee recom- 
nends that President Ouimet agree to suspend the termination of the contracts 
of Messrs. Watson and LaPierre pending the report of this Committee.” 


The examination of Mr. Watson being concluded, at 12.40 p.m., the 
committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. this day, subject to the committee 
receiving permission to sit while the House is sitting. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(6) 


The committee resumed at 4.30 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, 
oresided. 
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Members present: Messrs. Basford, Brand, Fairweather, Grégoire, Hymmen, 
Johnston, Lewis, Mackasey, Mather, Revleiey. Prud’homme, Richard, senha 


Trudeau, Woolliams (15). 
Members also present: Messrs. Langlois (Mégantic), Peters, MacDonald 
(Prince), and Régimbal. 


| 


—— 


In attendance: (Same as at morning sitting). 


The Chairman presented the Second Report of the Subcommittee on, 
Agenda and Procedure, dated April 25, 1966, as follows: 
Second Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure of the 
Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
Your subcommittee recommends that the following witnesses ze 
called and be heard in the following line of precedence: . 
Messrs. 1. LaPierre, 2. Leiterman, 3. Gauntlett, 4. Haggan, 5. 
Hogg, 6. Walker, 7. Desorcy, 8. Thibault, 9. Marcel Ouimet, and also, 
10. The President of C.B.C., Mr. Alphonse Ouimet. b 


On motion of Mr. Fairweather, seconded by Mr. Lewis, | 


Resolved,—That the Second Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda anc 
Procedure be now concurred in. + 
On motion of Mr. Basford, seconded by Mr. Prud’homme, . 
Resolved,—That the statement released by the Board of Directors of the 
C.B.C., dated April 23, 1966, relating to the decision regarding the program 
“This Hour Has Seven Days’, be printed as an Appendix to the Mmnutess oO 


Proceedings and Evidence of this day. (See Appendix 1). 


(Note: The committee agreed that copies of the C.B.C. statement be distributer 
to members of the committee). 


On motion of Mr. Basford, seconded by Mr. Prud’homme, A | 


Resolved,—That Mr. Patrick Watson’s C.B.C. contracts be printed as al 
Appendix to the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of this day. (Se 
Appendix 2). ¥ | 


(Note: The committee agreed that copies of these contracts be distributed t 

members of the committee). Ki 

a 

The Chairman called Mr. LaPierre who made a statement relating th 
background of his dispute with the C.B.C. and was examined thereon. 


Mr. LaPierre tabled a copy of his C.B.C. contract, which the committe 
agreed to print as an Appendix to the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence o 
this day. (See Appendix 3). 


(Note: Copies of these contracts were distributed to members of the commit 
tee). 
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Mr. LaPierre also tabled two letters from Mr. Glyn Morris, Supervising 
tteward, (ACTRA) Association of Canadian Television and Radio Artists, to the 
1.B.C., dated April 18 and April 22, 1966, relating to the non-renewal of his 
erformance contract. 


Note: It was agreed that copies of these letters be made available to members 
of the committee). 


The examination of Mr. LaPierre still continuing, at 6.00 p.m., the commit- 
ee adjourned until 8.00 p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING 
(7) 


The Committee resumed at 8.15 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, 
wresided. 


Members present: Messrs. Basford, Brand, Fairweather, Grégoire, Hymmen, 
ohnston, Lewis, MacDonald (Prince), Mackasey, Mather, Pelletier, Prud- 
homme, Richard, Sherman, Stafford, Stanbury, Trudeau, Woolliams (18). 


Members also present: Messrs. Horner (Acadia), Leboe, Peters, Régimbal 
nd Rock. 


In attendance: (Same as at afternoon sitting). 


The Chairman made his ruling on the proposals of Messrs. Basford and 
uewis to the Steering Subcommittee tabled at this morning’s sitting. 


The Committee resumed the examination of Mr. LaPierre, who supplied 
idditional information. 


The examination of Mr. LaPierre still continuing, at 10.00 p.m., the 
Sommittee adjourned until 9.30 a.m. on Tuesday, April 26. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Monpay, April 25, 1966. 


@5(11:10 a.m.) 
(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: The committee is meeting this morning to continue hearing 
the testimony of Mr. Watson. There are a few members of the Committee who 
are still on my list to ask questions. Perhaps before proceeding, however, it 
might be useful to have a motion. 


(English) 


The motion is: 

That reasonable living and travelling expenses, as well as a per diem 
allowance, be paid to Mr. Laurier LaPierre appearing before this com- 
mittee in accordance with the scale of expenses approved by Mr. 
Speaker. 


Mr. BRAND: I so move. 


Mr. LAnc.tots (Mégantic): I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. BAsrorpD: Mr. Chairman, before we resume questioning today I have 
something to say of a rather urgent nature which arises out of a statement 
reported in the press by Mr. Leiterman, namely that he expected the whole staff 
of This Hour has Seven Days to walk out of the show and that this program 
would not go on the air to complete its scheduled broadcasts for this year. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, as I said, this is something of an urgent matter and I am going to 
move, seconded by Mr. Prud’homme, a motion which, I suggest, you and 
members of the steering committee might like to consider at lunchtime. 


I move, seconded by Mr. Prud’homme: 


That be it resolved that this committee request Mr. Douglas Leit- 
erman and the staff of This Hour has Seven Days to produce the balance 
of the shows scheduled for this season, namely those of May 1 and May 8. 


Mr. Chairman, although this possibly may sound like a minor reason, it is a 
very important one; the taxpayers of this country have paid for these two 
shows and are entitled to see them. More important, witnesses are before us at 
the present time and this committee is meeting partly, if not wholly, as a result 
of the request by Mr. Watson, Mr. LaPierre and their supporters to the 
Canadian people to write to their members of Parliament. In fact, their 
members of Parliament have been sent letters, and now these same members of 
Parliament are acting in the form of this committee, which is holding hearings 
in an attempt to solve the “Seven Days” impasse. 
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Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, if you would forgive me, I would like to put a 
question, although I do not wish to interrupt Mr. Basford. Are we debating this) 


motion at the present time? 


The CHAIRMAN: No. 


Mr. Lewts: If we are not could we leave all debate for the time being. I do 
not know what my position on the question is going to be but I would like 4 
think about it. However, I do not think one side of a motion should be presented 
by the mover unless the motion is being debated generally. If you intend to lay 
it on the table for debate later I would be agreeable to this. re 


Mr. Ouson: Surely, Mr. Chairman, the mover of the motion could give ee 
reasons why he considers this an important motion and perhaps we could” 
informed of them at this time, even if it goes only to the question of the 
Chairman taking it under advisement. Sk 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I would ask the member to make his statement as 
brief as possible. ' 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, I intend simply to make a short statement, 
This committee is sitting partly, if not wholly, as a result of letters written to us 
at the request of Mr. Watson and Mr. LaPierre. I, myself, have confidence ir 
this committee finding a solution to this problem. We have heard only from the 
one witness and we have not yet completed an examination of him. I do nol 
think we can be stampeded into any quick action when we have not yet had ar 
opportunity to hear from management or, as someone put it the other day, “ge 
at management’. I cannot imagine that conditions are so bad that these tw 
shows cannot be produced. 

We are here examining the concept of broadcasting. This is very importan 
to our country and I hope it can continue. I am moving this motion in the hop« 
that the staff of This Hour has Seven Days will co-operate with this committer 
to see that that concept is carried out. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Basford, may I have a copy of the motion. 40:| 


Mr. Basrorp: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would move that the motion be referre¢ 
to the steering committee for consideration. 


Some hon. MempBers: Agreed. Q 


Mr. Nucent: Mr. Chairman, I think it is inappropriate to introduce tha 
motion here and now. Usually, if someone has a motion to put forward it, first 
is taken to the steering committee to ascertain if it is an appropriate motion ti | 
be brought up at this time. But, having moved a motion in this committee ani 
then suggesting that it go to the steering committee for consideration is, in my | 
opinion, inappropriate. 


If Mr. Basford wanted the steering committee to consider his motion 4 i 
should have brought it up there. But, having made this motion and having m | | 
a speech in support of it, Mr. Chairman, I think the committee should consic a . 


it at this time. 
The CHAIRMAN: I do not feel that the motion has been moved but, rather, | 
kind of notice of motion has been given. | | 
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’ Mr. BRAND: It was moved and seconded. 


Mr. Outson: It may have been, but I have not heard the Chairman put a 
uestion to the committee and, therefore, it is not before the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us say that this motion is before the steering committee 
nd we will revert to it this afternoon. 


Would you proceed now, Mr. Langlois. 


Mr. LANGLois (Mégantic): Mr. Chairman, I have a few short questions. I 
rould like to refer to some statements made at the last meeting and the one 
eld previous to that. 

As we all recall, an apparent blacklist was mentioned, and I would like to 
evert to that subject. My understanding was that, in fact, there was not such a 
lacklist written out but, apparently, someone had a few names in the back of 
is head. First of all, when you are discussing with management a matter of 
rogramming is management reluctant to discuss anything with regard to this? 


Mr. PATRICK WATSON (C.B.C.): It is not normal for senior management to 
iscuss programming with those at the production level. 


b Mr. LANGLoIs (Mégantic): Well, in your case, with regard to the program 
Seven Days”, there must have been some kind of discussion. 


_. Mr. Watson: Yes, but not in the normal course of events. 


Mr. Lanctois (Mégantic): But, when the producers or, in your case, the 
ost of the program, sought consultation with management did they, in your 
oinion, discuss it and, if so, because of this were you classified by management 
3trouble makers? Is that what you understand by the term “trouble makers”? 


Mr. Watson: Yes. I understand what you mean. I think it would be an 
versimplification to say it was only the people that discussed program prob- 
ms with management. 


Mr. LANGLois (Mégantic): What, in your opinion, has been their reaction? 
That does the term “trouble maker” mean to them? 


Mr. Watson: I believe the intention, in the use of that phrase, is to include 
20ple who make programs which cause a strong reaction; from us primarily, 
od also those who continually or characteristically try to expand the limits of 
hat is acceptable in Canadian broadcasting. 


_ Mr. Lanctors (Mégantic): When you met Mr. Haggan, I think it was, and 
> told you that you were anti-everything— 


Mr. WAtTSoN: That was Mr. Walker. 


ee Mr. Lanciots (Mégantic): I am sorry, it was Mr. Walker. I was trying to 
‘certain who made that statement. He told you you were anti-corporation, 
iti-this and anti-that, and actually he then classified you as a trouble maker. 


hay 


‘Mr. Watson: He did not use those words in that specific way. 
Mr. Lanctots (Mégantic): But, that is the way you took it? 
Mr. Watson: Yes, I think so. 
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Mr. Lancuois (Mégantic): You do not have to answer my next question 
because possibly it does not concern you. But, you mentioned Mr. McLean was 
on this blacklist, also possibly because he was considered to be a trouble maker, 


Mr. WATSON: Yes. 
Mr. LancLtois (Mégantic): And, for that reason he was not accepted 
completely into the C.B.C. or completely barred from the C.B.C.? 


Mr. WATSON: Yes. 
Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): Was Mr. Southam in the same category? | 
Mr. Watson: His name has not been mentioned specifically to me by 
members of management, but his role in the C.B.C. certainly brings him withir 
the group that seems to be included. 


Mr. LAncLois (Mégantic): When negotiations take place between manage- 
ment and lower levels how is discussion opened up? 


Mr. Watson: Do you mean what causes the initiation of difficulty? 


Mr. Lanciots (Mégantic): No. When you are discussing certain problem; 
with them are they reluctant to listen; do they give immediate orders, or d¢ 
they discuss the problems openly? . 


Mr. Watson: I would have to say that both kinds of discussion take place 
some openly and others are very arbitrary. One of the great difficulties and on 
of the reasons this issue seems to be one of bad management is, in our opinion 
there is the imposition of an arbitrary position in which men at the supervisor: 
level are told that this is a simple matter, do as you are told, and no mor) 
trouble. 


: 
; 


Mr. Lancuors (Mégantic): Is there any specific member in managemen 
that takes that attitude particularly or, at least, one more than another? Doe! 
this apply to one more than someone else? 

Mr. Watson: That is a difficult question. | 

Mr. LANGLoIS (Mégantic): Have you ever had instances where som 
members of management have used that method rather than open discussion? 


Mr. WATSON: Yes. 


Mr. LANGLoIS (Mégantic): You would not care to name any or give an) 
examples which might enlighten members of this committee? 


Mr. Watson: I think examples will be forthcoming, perhaps from M) 
Leiterman when he appears before the committee, if he does, and then you wi 
be given some kind of indication of the manner in which it is handled. With th 
committee’s indulgence, I would prefer not to name people at this juncture. 


Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): I have one last question. In your opinion, hov 
many presently in management have gone through the supervisory, productio 
and host levels—that is, the lower levels—before they attained the managemer 
level? How many can say that they have worked at the lower levels before the 
attained the higher positions? 
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Mr. Watson: To my knowledge, there is no one in the immediate senior 
group of management whom we discussed who has had any experience whatso- 
ayer in television program production of any kind, although some have had 
supervisory experience. 


Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): But, there are none that have started from the 
s0ttom and have climbed the complete ladder before attaining the upper 
20sitions? 


Mr. Watson: That is quite true. There are some who have had radio 
»xperience as announcers. 


Mr. LAnGcLois (Mégantic): Do you feel it is a case here of lack of 
anderstanding by management and if they had had this experience at the lower 
levels they would have understood your situation better? 


Mr. Watson: Not necessarily. I think it is possible, and I think there is 
umple evidence of this, that people who have not produced programs or, in fact, 
jot created anything, can be good judges of a finished project. It may or may 
aot hold. It may be that it would help but that is not an essential. 


Mr. Lancuiois (Mégantic): Well, I will not argue that point. But, do you feel 
sometimes that if these directors, vice-president or whoever it is on this board 
of directors had done these jobs themselves they would know the implications 
of same? Is it your opinion that on occasion you feel they do not know what 
work is involved? 

Mr. WATSON: Without committing myself to attributing this to lack of 


‘“xperience in production there is ample evidence, from our point of view, of 
nisunderstanding of the processes, yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Mather. 


Mr. MatHerR: Mr. Chairman, I have just one question. I wanted to ask Mr. 
Natson if it would be a correct interpretation of his position to say that he is 
lubious of any solution being found to the present C.B.C. difficulties without a 
thange in the character of management at the presidential level? 


Mr. Watson: No, I could not give an unequivocal affirmation to that, sir. 
fy answer to that would have to be that I would still hope that some formula 
‘ould be found. May I clarify my understanding of your question. By the 
-residential level do you mean the president? 


Mr. MaTuer: Yes. 
Mr. Watson: Not the president and his immediate colleagues? 
_ Mr. Martuer: The president? 


Mr. Watson: In that case I would have to say that I believe in the 
vossibility of a formula which would produce a system of reporting to the 
resident that, at least, would improve vastly our present situation. 
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@ (11:30 a.m.) . 
Mr. REGIMBAL: Just to illustrate my interest and concern in this question ] 
might refer to one of the telegrams which I received which stated that “Sever 
Days” without Watson and LaPierre would be like Two Mountains without 
Régimbal. . 
My question is somewhat along the same line. After reviewing some of the 
evidence that came up, I came to the conclusion that it is fair for us to assume 
the following things from your statements: That you do like the job; that you 
do like the program the way it is; that if a proper solution is not found wi 
might have to face the eventuality of a strike, and that, apparently, from wha 
you can see, the present positions are irreconcilable. Therefore, with tha 
attitude, is it unfair for us to assume that the only solution which you can sei 
would be for certain management heads to roll, if there is nothing that can bi 
done on your side? Is it not fair to assume that you doubt whether ai 
equivalent team today could take over the program from where it is? It seem 
that from your point of view nothing can be done, therefore the only way outi 
for some management heads to roll, without having to name any. f 


Mr. Watson: I would say they would have to roll out of the way a little bi 
At the moment there is a rather lengthy line of reporting and, as I said las 
week, there is a great deal of filtering of information across the line. That is on, 
of the structural difficulties. yD 


Mr. Stanpury: You spoke of a formula that might possibly rectify th 
present situation. I wonder if you would like to comment on the appropriatenes: 
of the code of principles enunciated by the Association of the Toronto Televisio is 
Producers and Directors as constituting such a formula. + it 


Mr. Watson: I think the three points enunciated by the Association ¢ 
Producers—and I speak here not as a representative of that Association, becaus 
my understanding is that an enterprising reporter got that information; I do nc 
believe it was leaked, I believe it was caught by enterprising stealth, so I cannt 
speak officially for the Association—my view as a member of that Association, © 
that those three points would go a great deal of the distance towards solving nc 
simply the “Seven Days” problems but a number of the ills that affect no’ 
relations between management and the staff. : t 


Mr. Stanspury: For the record of the committee would you care to brief : 
outline those points in the code of principles? : As 


Mr. Watson: The three points as reported in the Globe and Mail are: on : 
that there shall be no program decisions arbitrarily imposed by managemel 
without full consultation of the program department and producers involve 
two, that there be no dismissal or disciplinary transfer of a producer withol 
cause; three, that disputes arising from the first two points shall be submitted’ 
arbitration by an arbitrator to be named by the federal Minister of Labour. — | 


. be 
Mr. STansurRY: In the light of your experience would this arbitratic 
process not be almost continuous? ol 
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Mr. Watson: I would think not, sir. I would think that the fact of its 
cistence would anticipate and deflate crises before they came into existence. 


Mr. STANBURY: It seems to me the final point is the one that carries the 
nection for the first two, a pretty strong sanction every time there is a dispute 
tween the producers and management. 


Mr. WATSON: Based on those two points. 


Mr. STANBURY: That in every such case it must be submitted to compulsory 
bitration, if there is any dispute on the first two points. But you subscribe 
mpletely to those three principles; is that right? 


_ Mr. WATSON: Personally, yes. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: Would you agree, in effect, that this formula would place 
e final control of programming completely in the hands of the producers? 


Mr. Watson: No, sir, because it is still the option of management to hire 
oducers whom they wish to serve the Corporation and fire those who do not 
rve them well or according to policy—fire them for cause. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: But it will be up to the arbitrator to determine, and the 
oducers would accept the decision of the arbitration. This would, in effect, be 
ading on both parties. 
| Mr. WAtson: Again I must speak for myself. I know that I would be 
‘epared to, and I think I can say the majority of my colleagues would be 
\ppy to, abide by that. 


._ Mr. Lewis: I have a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. Should I leave 
for later? 


: The CHAIRMAN: On this very point? 


Mr. Lewis: Yes: I read these suggestions of the Toronto producers, Mr. 
'atson. I found this difficulty with which I wish you could help me. How can 
‘u present a dispute over programming to an arbitrator? What criteria would 
; arbitrator use in deicding on the dispute between the producers and 
janagement on the first point? I am concerned only with the first point, which 
that no arbitrary program decisions shall be made without consultation with 
{2 C.B.C. department concerned and the producers of the program. Later you 
‘y: In ease of dispute, these principles—presumably including the one I just 
11d—should be submitted to the binding arbitration of a mediator appointed by 
V3 Minister of Labour. I find it very difficult to understand—it is probably my 
1ilt—how you can present a difference over programming to an arbitrator or a 
i:diator. 


| 


| Mr. Watson: My understanding is that an arbitrator is not being asked to 
lake a program judgment but to decide whether or not there has been full con- 
‘ltation as it is spelled out in that clause. The clause says: “There shall be no 
Iogram decision arbitrarily imposed by management without full consulta- 
tn”; and the dispute there is the arbitrary program decision versus full 
Cisultation. 


| 
) 
/ 
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Mr. Lewis: So the point you would submit to arbitration is the questio: 
whether or not the procedure laid down has in fact been followed or whethe 
management has ignored or in some way abbreviated it. 

Mr. Watson: Whether or not both parties have behaved according to th 
intention of that principle. 

Mr. Trupeau: And “for cause” would not mean anything beyond th 
process of consultation. 

Mr. Watson: Dismissal for cause? It might have to do with drunkenness ¢ 
moral turpitude or any other thing that is written into the principles of tk 
operation of the C.B.C. But, you see, at the moment, we now have, in tk 
producers contract, a clause saying that a producer can be dismissed withoi 
cause. We had an example of it recently in the Ottawa area. 


(Translation) 
Mr. PRuD’HOMME: With regard to the second point—you may answer : 
English, of course—by the way, could you repeat the second point? 
Mr. Watson: The second point? 
Mr. Prup’HommeE: The second of these three points. 


(English) 
Mr. Watson: That there be no dismissal or disciplinary transfer witho: 
cause. 


(Translation) i 

Mr. Prup’HOMME: What then would be the case of a person who ; 
employed for two years under a contract, and, who, at the end of his contra. 
finds himself in the position where his contract is not being renewed? Shoul 
any cause be given in such an instance? : 


| 
| 
(English) 
Mr. Watson: I would think not, as that principle is enunciated. I think t 
contract could be allowed to quietly die, but if a person is dismissed during t 
continuation of his contract, then we get into some subtle interpretation he 
because, traditionally, a contract is said to be continuing in force if 1 
renegotiated by a certain point. 


or jw Ww wa 


Mr. LEWIS: Quiet death is impossible in your procedure. 
Mr. Watson: We are against quiet death. 


Mr. JoHnston: Would a straight rejection of a program be, in a sensé 
cause? When you get down to the second principle: ‘In the case of a displ 
there must be no dismissal or disciplining of producers without demonstrale 
cause’, would an argument over the content of the program—not having to? 
with the direction, the line of command, or whether the discipline was violat|, 
but with the program itself which was considered to be unacceptable—be a caie 
for dismissal? | 
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Mr. Watson: Speaking only personally and not for the Association, my 
nderstanding is that if senior management were to dismiss a producer without 
‘onsultation with his program department, if the program department said “Yes, 
hat producer did what he was supposed to do and we support him”, this is a 
aatter to be dealt with within the department, I would say that ugdex that 
Jause the producer would have a grievance, if management insisted on his dis- 
aissal. 


Mr. LEwIs: They might not succeed but it would be a grievance. 


Mr. Ouson: Do you believe that management has the right, the prerogative, 
‘deed the responsibility, to look at the finished product of any program and 
-ecide whether or not this falls within the over-all policy of C.B.C. program- 
aing? 


The CHAIRMAN: Before the witness answers, can I tell you, Mr. Olson, that 
his question is very close to a question that has already been answered. I will 
llow this one, but if you have a certain number of questions along this line in 
tind, let me tell you this matter has been covered pretty well. 


_. Mr. Otson: I wanted to start my questioning there because of the three 
oints that have been laid out. 


Mr. Watson: Yes, sir. Management has that ultimate responsibility. 


Mr. Oxson: If they make a decision in respect of this matter, do they, in 
our opinion, have the right to take appropriate action? 


Mr. Watson: The key to the answer to this question lies in the word 
appropriate’. 


Mr. Otson: What do you regard as full consultation? 


Mr. Watson: That the management engage in a discussion with the 
‘rogram department responsible and the producer responsible; that if from that 
iscussion no consensus is achieved, the action open to the management would 
aclude, among other things, the dismissal of the head of the program depart- 
nent, for example, or, with the head’s agreement, the dismissal of the producer. 


: Mr. Otson: And, in your opinion, they could proceed with this action 
vithout this arbitration that is spoken of? In other words, if they have followed 
‘he rules or the line that you have suggested, with full consultation, and there is 
tL a disagreement between the production department, the producers, and 
‘enior management, then it would be open to management to take whatever 
ction they wished, even including dismissal, without arbitration, if they decide 
oF 

Mr. Watson: It seems to me that really the only arbitrary action left to 
hem at that point—if there is unanimity in the program department, including 
ie supervisors and the producers—is to dismiss the ‘supervisor who has been 
civen the responsibility to run that program department. If they do not wish to 
ake this action, they do not wish to repudiate the supervisor, then there is 
certainly cause for arbitration, but if they still wish to repudiate phe producer 


fthe program, then there is still cause for arbitration. 
24041—2 


| 
| 
; 
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Mr. OLSon: One of the specific matters of controversy over “Seven Days” is 
that if management had decided that they were not in agreement with some o! 
the program content of “Seven Days”, the action they should have taken was tc 
dismiss the supervisor and not the co-hosts. Is that right? “38 i 

Mr. Watson: It certainly seems to us a strange act to dismiss the hosts, anc 
I am not speaking of this as a grievance. 

Mr. Ouson: It would not have been strange or inappropriate if they 
dismissed the supervisor? 

Mr. WATSON: That is correct. | 

Mr. Ouson: In the second point it is suggested that there should bon nm 
dismissal or disciplining of the producer. Could you expand slightly on what i. 


meant by disciplining of producers? 
Mr. Watson: For example, the removal of a producer from one progran 


series to another. ali 
Mr. Outson: There is no other level of disciplining short of the ultimate? - 


| 
| 


Mr. WATSON: Yes, there is suspension for specified periods; suspensiol 
without pay has been used. There is also a public rebuke. ue 


Mr. OLson: You do not believe it is within the responsibility or prerogativ 
of management to take other disciplinary action with regard to the produce 
short of dismissal or suspension? _ 

Mr. Watson: I am not certain what you include under the it “disci 
plinary’’? 

Mr. Otson: I am trying to understand what is meant by discipline here. 


| 


Mr. Watson: I think management, in consultation with the prograr 
department to whom the producers report, communicate their displeasure, ) 
“Do not do this”. ~ 


Mr. OLson: Has this been done on more than one occasion respeeae 
“Seven Days’, or has management attempted to communicate their view 
respecting en aat program content on “‘SSeven Days” which could be considere, 
disciplinary action? | 

Mr. Watson: I would not consider that to be disciplinary action. 

Mr. Otson: And you do not feel the producers have an obligation to abid 
by the stated views of management respecting program content? . 


Mr. Watson: Not if these are projected arbitrarily and against the view 
and wishes of the program department. The producer, after all, does not repo! 
to senior management. 


eb | 


Mr. OLSon: Are we not getting back to the same et ry that if managemer 
views a program, whether it is “Seven Days” or any other program, and the 
are not happy with the content, you are suggesting that they should not hav 
any right to communicate these views and ask for remedial or corrective action? 


Mr. Watson: I am not suggesting this. 


] 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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_ Mr. Oxson: Short of dismissal? 


Mr. Watson: I am suggesting that if the expert group, the program group, 
he group who have been charged with the responsibility of developing pro- 
rams, hiring talent, writers, performers, examining the world around them, 
eciding what should be reported on in that world and deciding on formats, 
rere given the responsibility for doing that, if that group, in consultation—this 
3 not one or two men, it is a whole group of supervisors, a group of producers 
~if those people together, in their collective judgment, say that management is 
rrong, management has not understood, then it seems to me the obligation on 
oth parties is to pursue understanding. That, sir, is what is greatly and’ 
esperately lacking in our ranks now. ‘sia 


Mr. OLson: But who has final authority? 


Mr. Watson: Management has final authority. There is no question about 
hat. No one doubts that management has final authority. I think we have gone 
ver this ground a good deal in earlier sessions but I will reaffirm it. Of course 
ianagement has the final rights and responsibility. They are responsible to the. 
seople, to Parliament. 


Mr. Otson: If they give directives to the whole group rather than just to 
dividuals, and those directives they have given are ignored, then what 
-appens? 


Mr. WATSON: It seems to me that if you reach that point— 


_ Mr. Otson: Not if you reach that point, it seems to me that point has oe 
eached. 


Mr. WATSON: Yes, many times. When you reach that, point, as. we have 
‘nany times, it seems to us that is the manifestation of an acute lack of, mutual, 
inderstanding and confidence. That.is at the crux.of the problem. Management 
ias the right to do so, but if it goes on behaving like that, then something is , 
cutely wrong. The Corporation cannot continue to function that way. 


Mr. Oxtson: Could not the problem also lie in that: the producers of the 


yrogram refuse to accept and act according to the directive which management 
iad given them? 


Mr. Watson: As long as you understand. it is done within the context of the 
rogram department and the supervisors charged by the management with the 
esponsibility of running that department. 


Mr. Ouson: I think you mentioned there were several occasions when some’ 
lispleasure was voiced by management about certain program content, and that 
his was ignored by the producers of “Seven Days’. 


Mr. Watson: I never said that. eeselo si 


| Mr. Otson: Were there not portions of some ‘programs that were in 
ontradiction of management’s directives? fy 


_ Mr. Watson: No, sir. There have been Guat on acura ae tase direc- 
Ives and an arrival at an agreement. The only timeat, which agreement has not 


een arrived at has been when management had prevailed, the producer. 
24041—23 


at 
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submitted, and the material was withdrawn. In many cases we have disputed 
and presented our reasons for pursuing the program objectives,. with the 
support of the department supervisors. In many such cases we have—and we put 
it in perhaps over-dramatic terms—won the battle, gained ARESEDD Cate achieved 
our objectives. _ ; ) 


Mr, Basrorpb: I think Mr. Olson is referring to the Rev. Horsburgii incident, 


a 


Mr. OLson: I am not sure. 


Mr. Watson: If he is referring to that, that was a decision finally made a 
senior middle management, someone reporting directly to senior management, 
and not from the department of public affairs. That was in the old days when! 
we used to report to a different group. It is confusing because of the tremendous 
number of people involved. 


Mr. Outson: I have one other small point regarding this matter, “that there 
shall be no disciplinary action or dismissal without demonstrable cause.” Would 
it be a requirement that the producers, or the whole group who have been 
producing this program, concur in what is a demonstrable cause? lame 


Mr. Watson: I would think that supervisors and the department wells 
have to. concur. Certainly if the departmental supervisors and management 
concur in the cause, then I think it would be inappropriate for the producer—no, 
I think he could still submit this to arbitration if he could not accept the cause. | 


Mr. Ouson: Then, almost all of management’s decisions in respect of any 
programming would be left to the concurrence of the producer or the concur 
rence of the group of producers that produce a program? 


| 


Mr. Watson: To a larger extent than now, the ‘management first decides 
before any program goes on the air, to assign a budget and air time ‘tc 
particular producers so they really have ultimate control there. They do. no’ 
have to dismiss a producer in, order to prevent his undertaking. a project, they 
can simply say “We want to cancel that program” or, ‘““‘We do not want to 
commence that program. There shall be no money and air time for that projec 
you described. Come back to us with another project and if we like it we can 4 
Ie i3 {3 


Mr. Ouson: Let us presume management wants a certain program and ‘the; 
have a certain concept of what that program should be, and after seeing one 0: 
two programs before or after they have been aired they do not agree i's fits in 
with the concept of what they had, what happens? 


Mr. WATSON: If the: program department’ has der cloped a program an 1 
supervising the procedure, if the supervisor agrees with MERE ERIS a then tha 
is it, the program must be changed. é 


Mr. OLSON: What if they do not change it? 


Mr. Watson: If they do not, the process of consultation has to pegia and | 
no agreement.can be arrived at, then the solution is arbitration. | 


| 


Mr. Otson: I would ‘still like to get back to the same thing, the Spirt 
arrived at by management, so far as their concept of what the program ought t 
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veis concerned. If the whole group producing the program do not agree, then 
nanagement is not going to have the authority to take any action other than 
arbitration. 


Mr. WaTSoNn: Or dismissal of the supervisor. 


withdraw air time and budget, or else there is no intermediate authority which 
hey have. 
| 


Mr. OLSson: Either they must take the extreme measure of dismissal or 


Mr. WATSON: With respect, sir, I would have to say, as my own personal 
view, that the use of the word “extreme” is discolouring the question. 


| Mr. OLSon: Withdrawing the program from the air and dismissing the 
»eople involved must be extreme. 


p (11:50 a.m.) 


_ Mr. WATSON: Usually it is because it does seem to us that these are more 
oxtreme than the arbitrary interference with the content of a program which is 
»roduced by a group of people who are working, in a sense, on the program 
with the audience, to serve the people of this country, as well as with the 
supervisory staff and management; and any action taken by the management 
which results in the disappearance of a program like “Seven Days” is equally 
xtreme. 


_ Mr. Oxson: I can agree with that concept, but what I cannot understand is 
shat management should not have—this is your association’s point, and I think it 
hg your point as well—any authority to impose, if I may use that word, their 
views respecting the content, or their concept of what a program ought to be. 
| Mr. Watson: I am not saying that. 
| Mr. Lewis: I did not understand that that is what the producers say. 

Mr. Watson: I am certainly not saying that. 


Mr. Ouson: I do not believe I have to clear these questions through Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. LEwIs: That is not my understanding of what he said. 
An hon. MEMBER: We have been through all this before. 
The CHARMAN: Under this form I am afraid it is the first time. 


Mr. Watson: The only answer that I can give is to repeat what I have said 
at great length earlier in the proceedings of this committee, which has to do 
with the only effective way in which, in our understanding, a broadcasting 
‘organization can work, and that has to do with the establishment and maintain- 
ing of mutual understanding between the people who do the programming work 
and the people who have the work of supervision. 


Mr. Otson: Is there not one other effective way and that would be for the 
supervisory staff and the producers to accept the directives of management? 


| Mr. Watson: No, that would not be effective if there is not mutual 
understanding, because then there is a total inhibition of the productive energy, 


vothe energy to go out-and:trysdand:adventureiand make programs, looking ‘at ney 
qways:to: see the world)tocuse?the medium: to develop'a program like “Sever 


ih 
© a 


which they have to submit to. 


.the.people who. invent programs today. Program policy cannot. be dictated b 


ale” ea that is how most of the people want to try to work; and the people wh 


“only objecting to this so strongly because we have had this comment so man 
‘times. What we want is a responsible system of reporting to the senic 


have read this in the press many times and I think I. should make it clear: D 
you want to be president.of the corporation, as some of your friends in the pres 
-have indicated? And, secondly, have "you been lobbying for the president’ Ss. jol 
“as has also. been indicated? ~~ be if 


“the’ whole ‘affair had been the result of rumours that certain cabinet ministel 


unlikely because the problem on “Seven Days” goes back far mbite dast fa 
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Days”, or some of the other good programs, if, every time they “go .a‘ littl 


beyond established, current practice,,there.is. going, to be, an, arbitrary directiv, 
| 


. Mr,. OLson: You call it ae little bit beyond” established asriseve 


Mr. Watson: Yes, a little bit beyond. 


Mr. Ouson: Is’ there not the kind of concept where the content of #) 
program should’ remain within the concept established Le policy? 


> gat | 


Mr. Watson: ‘NO. Prégram policy—and I would ask the: committee not to as 
me to develop this fully, because it is more the responsibility ‘of the prograr 
supervisor, Mr. Haggan, if he should appear here—program policy is traditional 
ly initiated with the programs. Program policy is a matter of the creativity »s| 


people who do. not make programs. We discuss it. We say “Let us see if. thi 
works,” and then management might say “Yes, all right; that is the way tod 


{| 
‘Mr. Otson: And to exercise this freedom you would almost ps tcsen a blah) 
cheque? 


‘Mr. Watson: No, not ’a blank teats I really must emphasize that I ar 


make the rules have a natural tendency to wish the rules to be stable. 


executive, responsible supérvision at the departmental level, and with mutuz 
understanding with people who talk the same language.to each other;-so the 
we can have mutual understanding of what the objectives of the corporatio) 
are, and an understanding between the senior BE and the supervisor 
staff and the programmers. 3 orn | 


At the moment what is'missing is mutual understanding. Things canme 
develop. There is not a system of responsible supervision because. there is — 
language barrier, and it-is not, .a language barrier. between French an 
English. / 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Brand? ? 


Mr. Brann: First of all I.do not want to iiieee the ineee * alge but. 


Mr. Watson: Well, I read Mr. Newman’s article last 4562 suggesting th: 
were proposing my name for-the job. I must say that I think that is extremel 


when the rumours are supposed to have originated: ~ oe tise oe: h 
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LT will say ‘that recently, within the last few weeks;*or couple’of months, I 
bier heard my name used in this connection. I have not asked the nthe wegines 
vo give me the job and fire Mr. Ouimet. 


I have been asked by some friends of mine, not connected wlth the CYBACS 
to produce ideas that might be useful and that might go with the job, and I 
jave given some’thought to a few ideas in that direction. 


“In fact, as I said before, any ideas that I might have to propose to the 
president have been available to the man who now holds the position and have 
‘been offered to him and occasionally asked for by him. This has not been 
unusual for me or for any of my colleagues. They have produced ideas in that 
connection for the president, and have volunteered them in reply to his request 
yee how the presidency should be conducted. 


I am not sure whether I mentioned this before, Bit IT had a NORMS NEI in 
this very direction with Mr. Walker at the time of my dismissal. 


Mr. Branp: By the way, Mr. Watson, did you bring your contract to the 
Committee. 


Mr: WATSON: Yes. 
Mr. Branp: I think some members would like to see it. 


Now, earlier in your’ statement, Mr: Watson, you mentioned the Glassco 
Commission and its applicability to this particular type of situation in the 
corporation. What specifically were you referring to? Was it the present 
structure? 


Mr. WATSON: Yes; primarily the system of reporting, and to the redundancy 
of control mechanisms, particularly, with reference to the Glassco Commission, 
the cost. control devices. There are many matters over the inter-position of 

levels of authority between the producing level, the senior level and those 
ultimately responsible for the financing of programs, or whatever. 


Those would be the things that I had in mind. 


- Mr. BRAND: To.sum up, to a degree, because of some of the difficulties, or, at 
-least,. what, in my opinion, would seem to be going on between management 
and the creative staff—and I do not use this word with any reference to the other 
‘commission which is being held this morning—would you say that you were 
frustrated asa producer? 


. Mr. WATSON: Well, I do not want to erate: on this, but I must refer to 
my statements of last week, that the corporation has provided a very fruitful 
and very encouraging place for me, and, I think, for many of my colleagues to 
work in. What we now find happening is a diminution of this form of freedom 
and an increasing frequency of frustration and an unwillingness on the part of 
_the corporation to venture into the kind of programs that it traditionally has 
done. 


Mr. Brann: Would ‘you also agree that aches than ask you questions—I 

think you have expressed yourself on this—on the matter of program content it 

‘would: be much better if we spoke to somebody such as the executive producer 
or his supervisory staff? 
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Mr. Watson: I would hope that that would be the direction you wouk 
pursue. é 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mackasey? 


Mr. MackKasEy: I will be very brief. no 

There is one thing that has concerned me in the press this week end. Thi 
does not involve Mr. Watson but rather management, or the board of directors. 
wonder if it would be possible for the committee to get a copy of the statemen 
issued by the board of directors, particularly in view of the fact that some o 
the reports which I have read cast reflections on the competence of thi 
committee? I am talking about the statements of certain members of the board ¢ 
directors. Some of those, I think, cast reflections on the competence an 
integrity of this Committee, and if I were to base my impressions on what 
have read in the reports of these various people I would have no hesitation i 
citing them for contempt of this Committee, or of Parliament. But in all fairnes 
I would like to see the report and compare it with the newspaper reports whic 


are not consistent. 


The CHAIRMAN: I tried to procure a copy in Montreal on Saturday mornin 
and this morning in Ottawa, but I could not secure a copy. 


Mr. MackaseEy: I think the C.B.C. and its board of directors must realiz 
that through the medium of this Committee, perhaps for the first time, they ar 
being called to account for their lack of judgment, or even their judgment. 
will say no more on it until such time as I have seen a copy of that statement. 

I would like to say, also, Mr. Chairman, in all fairness to Mr. Watson, th 
he has been here for several days answering questions. I know that our terms ( 
reference are very broad, but it seems to me that he does not make a distinctio 
between the specific problems in the program “Seven Days” and the over-a 
problems of producing in general within the C.B.C. This is why I do not alway 
take exception to Mr. Watson’s answers, because I am not sure whether we al 
referring in the question to the program or the general programming. He us¢ 
the term “we” quite often, and I am not sure when he says “we” whether he | 
talking for all the producers or talking in connection with this particul: 
program. | 4 

If you are using it, Mr. Watson, for all, then I find quite a contradiction i 
the remarks emanating from Philip Deane and those of other people close to tk 
problem. : 


Mr. Watson: I think, for the most part, when I use the word “we” I al 
using it in reference to my work and that of my colleagues on “Seven Days 
But I would agree that I may have been “sloppy” in making that clear. 


There is sometimes a good deal of disagreement within the corporation an 
within our production group about the techniques of “Seven Days”. I thin 
there is virtually no disagreement about the need for the establishment ( 
principles such as the three principles in the document that has been reporte 
in this morning’s newspapers. a 
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| Mr. MAcKAsEy: One key phrase that keeps coming up—and I hesitate, Mr. 
‘hairman, to introduce it again but I must because it comes back to a question 
ghich was asked on Friday—is the question of full consultation. 


So far as I am concerned you have portrayed very graphically for me the 
‘act that many of your programs involve a certain amount of consultation—some 
‘nore than others—and that with very few exceptions—fortunately for the 
rogram and fortunately for the viewing audience, I might say—your view 
ather than that of management prevailed in these discussions, and we were 
sappy to be able to see some good programs and controversial programs. But 
ne point, nevertheless, is made that with but one or two exceptions, out of 300 
‘tems you were able to produce what you wanted to produce. 


Now, no one knows why you were being transfered from this program. You 
‘9 not know really why you are being removed. None of us knows. We are all 
‘roping to find a reason. I would say, Mr. Chairman, in all fairness to Mr. 
Vatson, that the answers we are seeking should come from management rather 
‘han from Mr. Watson. As I said, he has been here for three days trying to tell 
4s why he has been dismissed, when I think we should be getting the answers 
rom management with two, three, or four direct questions. 

| Perhaps we should have representatives of management before us and we 
‘hould let Mr. Watson reserve the right to come back and refute anything which 
nanagement may bring up. I would suggest very humbly, and with no reflection 
n Mr. Watson who has been very co-operative, that we should now get 
‘aanagement to tell us why Mr. Watson and Mr. LaPierre have been dismissed, 
ind then we might get somewhere on this committee. I have nothing further to 
ay. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: I would like to ask Mr. Watson a question. Last week he 
vas talking about top levels and middle levels and low levels, and I have found 
ut that there are split-levels here, because I am now all mixed up. What is the 
-xact function of a vice president? What is the function, within the C.B.C., of a 
‘ice president? What is the function of Capt. Briggs? 


| The CHAIRMAN: I am afraid that is a question— 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: I mean, what is his work? What is it limited to. I do not 
vant Mr. Watson to say what the man does, or anything, but I want to know— 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think this witness is the one who can tell you that, 
ccording to the remarks that have just been made. If you had put your 
uestion, as so many members have been wise enough to do, using the words “I 
‘vant your impression...” then it would have been— 


| Mr. PRuD’HOMME: I do not want him to comment on Mr. Briggs. I want to 
‘now what his function is. 


The CHAIRMAN: All that you would get would be comment, because Mr. 
Natson is not in a position to tell you. 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: He is willing to make the comment. 
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(Translation) AES whotinL of i? 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Gtoacisthindr, aes I aened a sitit tithe some question 
that have already. been answered,. having been. absent the first couple of. days, i 
I am, I hope you will call me back. to order. If I was absent it, was, for. officia 
reasons. : 1 one: 
The CHAIRMAN: You will be called to order each time. - 5) DEG Sea = ; 


Mr. GREGOIRE: At a time when a producer like yourself is eee on. for 
programme, at that time are conditions set? Does management set condition 
concerning the text or context of thé telecast you are going to make? a 


Mr. Watson: On the text or context of the broadcast itself? 


Mr. GricorrE: Yes. i. ui worst Tali 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire, may I point out to you that this questior 
how a programme is aired, preliminary consultation, the programmes submitte 


to management, this field ‘hs already been widely covered. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr, Chairman, it-is not. the way in which a programme : 
conceived, it is in regard to the text. . 7 See | 


(English) 


Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: Could I speak on a point of privilege at- the moment? 
sympathize with Mr. Grégoire that he was not here for. the two days,. There al 
a number of people who were not here for the two days, and I would like {| 
hear Mr. Grégoire develop something new, but may I make the suggestion th: 
he get a copy of the evidence and read it, and then if there is anything that ‘a 
would like to raise with Mr. Watson, Who! has beentinost gracious throughoi 
the hearing, he could ask him; otherwise we will cover the. whole ground again. | 


We all have certain responsibilities and certain duties, and while ‘Teal 
sympathetic to Mr. Grégoire may I make that suggestion to him? _ Sos | 


Mr. GREGOIRE: May I say that I followed out the suggestion’ of my frien 
Mr. Woolliams, and that I asked for a transcript of the testimony. The first dé 
was ready at noon; but I have not got Friday’s testimony yet; so it would I 
difficult for me read it if it is not ready. 


May I also assure him that the president said that he would interrupt me | 
any time such a question was asked. | 


(Translation) , iat OC 
The CHAIRMAN: The Chairman would look after this’ enh Mr. Grégois 
You should expect it will happen often. ' ya ov 


Mr. GreGorrE: I expect that, Mr. Chairman of the questions I have to ee 
feel, there are some that perhaps have not been put. Mr. Watson I would like) 
know whether at the time a producer is taken on does C.B.C. management s) 
certain conditions concerning the ideas to be discussed and secondly, nee, 


producers themselves set certain conditions? Did Mr. Watson, for insee § 
conditions? Did he say he would express certain ideas? 
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_,Mr., Watson: In. ,the case ofysomeone like,myself as a. producer who has 
sponsibilities in regard to the context.of the telecast, it -is absolutely essential 
at the producer and the persons running. the telecast have an. agreement 
oe. the principles and detaiise > 


_Mr. GREGOIRE: Did Mr. Watson for, instance set. p ai conditions that he 


ast -be free to express the opinions he considered wise at the time when the 
lecast was to be made? : 


_ Mr. Watson: It is diddhetovae yes. I can Sek say on the air ‘thingd in which I 
not believe. > 


higtish) piamee Jeaceacioy aN 

; Mr. GREGOIRE: But, it was agreed before that ine were giving any opinions 
u thought were right. 

_ Mr. Watson: No; that I must not be put in a position of oe SDIZOnS I 
lieved to be wrong. 


Mr. GreEGoIRE: But, you are not suggesting you had a right to air all the 
inions you thought were right. 


_ Mr. Watson: No. Anything that goes into the program is’a product of this 
ocess of consultation involving at the first’and last. effective level the 
bditration of the executive. 


‘ranslation) ) 
The CHAIRMAN: I must interrupt, Mr. Watson. This question of full 
mission being given has already been fully discussed. 


‘Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, who prepared the text for the broadcast? The 
| estion might have been put, and in that case I shall read it in the evidence. 
as there outside help? 


* The CHAIRMAN: That question has been put, too. 


“Wr. GREGOIRE: Were these texts always approved by the producer, by the 


Gnetion manager, by the management? 
| 


' The CHAIRMAN: These questions have all been ans 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Perhaps this question has not been put. In specific pro- 
/ammes, was there permission for the hosts to ad lib? 


“aglish): 

| Mr. Watson: Not in the course of aiid the script which links the 
‘rious portions of the program; that has to be very carefully scripted because 
‘8 program consists of very tight and precise timing of film and video taped 
(nponents so; you cannot depart from the script except in rare cases, such as a 
Isonal obituary for a friend of mine who had been involved in the production 
(the program, which I delivered:ad lib at the end of the show. 


| 
| 
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(Translation) | 
Mr. Grecorre: Mr. Chairman, with regard to a question that was put. thi 
morning, in continuation of this questioning. ) 


Mr. Watson you admitted that management had final rights and. respon 
sibilities. From your replies I see that you would like producers and host 
equally to be able to use their imagination, their initiative, their judgment 
their culture, etc., and if there was no agreement there should be an arbitratior 
Who would you want to appoint the arbitrator? Who would appoint th 


arbitrator? 
Mr. Watson: The Minister of Labour. GA 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Would he permit a permanent appointment, the Minister ¢ 

Labour? 
Mr. Watson: Yes, the Federal Minister of Labour. 4 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Would this be a permanent appointment? 
Mr. Watson: No, one for each case. 

. GREGOIRE: Would these decisions be final? xTo be accepted by bot 


ss 
Mr. WATSON: Yes. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Watson, I do not want to ask too many questions befor 
re-reading the evidence, I have only a comment on a reply you made a minut 
ago. You said, if I understood correctly, those who have never created Ei 
produced programmes cannot be proper judges of a completed programme? __ 


Mr. Watson: No, no, I did not say that. What I stated was it would t 
easier to judge the process of a programme if someone has taken part in tt 
production programme, but I think someone who does not have this experieni 
may judge the finished product. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: One final question—has it been put? ifs / 

At the level of producers and hosts is there feeling that management mz 
consist of good accountants and good engineers but not good judges from 
cultural viewpoint? Men who are not capable judges because they do not hav 
enough imagination? Is this felt amongst the hosts? / 


Mr. WATSON: Yes. 
i 


Mr. GreEcorRE: Is this quite widespread? 


Mr. Watson: Yes. .| 


Mr. GREGOIRE: You would say they are good engineers, good accountants? — 


(English) } “| 


Mr. Watson: No. I would not want to go into that kind of detail. Bi 
certainly there is this concern about their ability to make good program cial 
ment’s on the grounds you have raised. gree 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Is it because of lack of culture? 
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_ Mr. Mackasey: Do you want me to define culture? | 
Mr. WATSON: I would like to know what is meant by the word “‘culture’’. 
Mr. GrEcorRE: General culture. 
| ‘Mr. Watson: Do you mean the broadest understanding? 
| Mr. GreEGorIRE: Humanism. 


Mr. WATSON: You are defining and limiting by the use of those words. Let 
e say, there is a lack of confidence in broad understanding on the part of 
¢mior management with regard to what kinds of programming best serve the 
2eds, understanding, temperament, intellectual development and social re- 
airements of the people of this country. 


| ‘ Mr. Basrorp: But, there are very few long hairs on this committee. 


Translation) 

The CHAIRMAN: Is this the very last question, Mr. Grégoire? 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Its about the last one. I wonder though if it will be the last 
ne; perhaps there will be others that will develop depending on the reply. 


_' Do you believe, Mr. Watson, that management has ideas that are sufficient- 
+ broad in regard to modern viewpoints to be telecast or broadcast on 
slevision networks? 


Mr. WATSON: No, I don’t think so. 


Mr. GrEGoIRE: To summarize then, you do not have a very good opinion of 
1eC.B.C. management. 


ge: 15 p.m.) 
_ Mr. Watson: With reference to their judgment of programming, you are 
ght. 


“Mr. Gricorre: Do you think that this is applicable only in the field of 
‘roadcast on current events, or only in the field of production of drama, musical 
‘rogrammes, etc.? 


Mr. Watson: I could not be a judge of that. I would not like to pass 
idgment on that score. 


Mr. Grecorre: You do not feel that have sufficient training to judge 
ther telecasts? 


English) 
_Mr. Watson: I think propriety suggests that I keep my comments within 


1e area of my own special competence here. 


Mr. Pruv’HomMe: Would you say that freedom of expression is in danger of 


eing stifled? 
Mr. Watson: I do not want to be hyperdramatic about this but I think 
‘lere is a quality of that in this dispute. 
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Mr. Prup’HOMME: Would you care to make a comment on this statement ir 
the Toronto Daily Star on April 23 last: 

We heard that freedom of expression on the C.B.C. was being stifled 

when, after the departure of Ross McLean, “Close-Up” was discontinued 

But “Quest”, as Daryl Duke developed it, was much more a program 
generating dispute and smashing taboos. We heard again that controver- 

sy was dead, and management determined to keep things on a quiet, deac 
centre, level, when Duke moved to Hollywood and “Quest” petered.out 

But along came “Seven Days” to prove that proposition wrong. | 


Mr. Watson: Yes. A number of people have picked up—and inevitably I aw 
going to become a little colourful—a torch, found it a difficult one to carry and 
for one reason or another, had to drop it. Mr. Duke’s career as the executive 
producer of ‘‘Quest” was a stormy one and he left because it became increasing. 
ly clear he could not continue to produce the program he had set out t 
produce. Then, along came “‘Seven Days”. “Seven Days’, it seems to us now, i 
facing the same risk that Mr. Duke faced, which was the same ae that Mr 
McLean faced, and so on and so on. 


(Translation) 2 4 

Mr. Prup’HomMeE: Don’t you think that following the difficulties ii 
“Close-Up” and ‘Quest’, that management would not have thought for ; 
moment of suggesting that in ‘““‘This Hour Has Seven Days” the same difficultie 


would be met with? 
(English) | 
_ Knowing by experience, having had trouble with ‘‘Close-Up” and “Quest. 
why did they enter into this, knowing they would have: to face’ the sam 
problems. : wane 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. Watson: It all has to do with the aka of poem policy. You al 
not know what a program is going to be until you see it on the air. M 
Leiterman and I did not know. what “Seven Days” was going to be like. Yo 
define it by doing it. : 4 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: But, surely they had knowledge of wise this type c 
program would be— 


Mr. Watson: No. . 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: —before they began putting it on the air. <i ani 


Mr. Watson: They knew these producers and their competence, their pas 
careers, and their statement of intentions and they had to sit back and see whe 
a combination of that competence and statement of intention produced. Ever 
edition of the program is a new experience. You are continually working t 
make it better, fresher, more adventuresome so you cannot: judge the whol 
series by a single program nor can you judge the future by the past. Ultimatel 
you have to base your judgment-on faith in the people who are dong th 
project. 
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Mr. Prup’HOMME: What do you think of the suggestion of Mr. Basford at 
e beginning of our meeting with regard to completing the programs scheduled 
ay 1 and May 8? 


Mr. Nucent: Mr. Chairman, I think that question is out of order because it 
going to be dealt with by the steering committee. 


~ Mr. PrupD’HOMME: I do not think it is, Mr. Chairman. It is a question and if 
fr. Basford had not put forth his motion I would have been entitled to ask it. 


The CHAIRMAN: The question might be in order but I must say the witness 
; free not to answer it. 


_ Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to move to that motion 
ad I would like an opportunity to put that amendment on the table. 


_ Mr. GREGOIRE: May I ask a last question? 
Translation) 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: My question might be out of order, but I don’t think so. 


The CHAIRMAN: The question is acceptable, but the witness was not free to 
»ply. That is what the chair said. 


-- Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I agree with that. 


Mr. Watson: With your permission, I do not want to reply. 


English) 
| Mr. PRUD’HOMME: You are not on trial. 


| _ Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Watson mentioned carrying a torch. I 
dink there has been a little philosophy interwoven in all our discussions and I 
‘ould like to have from him a statement, if he feels he could make it, on his 


omception of public broadcasting in Canada. Is this something that he would 
ke to do? 


__ Mr. Watson: I think I have engaged in answering that question at some 
ngth at a previous session. May I suggest that if, on the reading of the 
roceedings of these hearings you are not satisfied, I would be prepared to do it 
‘gain? 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I was absent one day, that may be the case. 


It has been suggested to me that there are ideas and concerns, in the new 
oneept of this program, that you and your colleagues have Adgocated which 
ould bring about a united concern among a lot of people in this country. Do 
ou Teally see this as one of the things you have been trying to do? 
| Mr. WATSON: Yes, one aspect of our philosophy of public broadcasting 

hich we have not mentioned is that it seems to us there is a future in having a 
ary large number of the people of this country doing the same thing at the 
ume time; thta is, sharing an experience which then leads them, in fact, to 
ommunicate with each. other. This is really quite important, in my concept of 
i "oper broadcasting; that it must be used to unite the country in that sense, not 


) propogandize, not to shout “Hurrah, it is a great country and we are all in it 
| 
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together”, but rather to meet the people where they are with ideas which the 
can think about and use because they are moved by sharing their experience 
on television. Let them go out and say to their neighbour “What is that al 
about?”, or “I hated that. I understand you.agreed with what those people ar 
doing but I am not of the same opinion,” and in this way a dialogue will ensue 
a conversation which they know is being shared across the conutry. We thin] 


that that aspect of it is important. 


(Translation) 

Mr. GreEcorreE: Mr. Watson, in your view—you took part in the broadcast—i 
there a proper proportion as between the number of people required fo 
earrying the programme and the money spent on administration? | 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think this question is in order at this time. I 
might eventually be in order in such examination that this Committee migh 
like to make of other policies. I do not think that this comes under the headin 
of the matter which we are discussing at the present time nor under th 
heading of the more general situation of which this is a it isan and that th 
committee wishes to explore. ) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, if you will allow me to explain the questior 
is that I thought that it might have some bearing on the point.at issue. Was th 
money spent on administration result in the fact that the management kept. 
close eye on people managing the programme, and was the money spent fc 
production sufficient to develop a programme according to the scope that. we 
wanted? 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe the question was put on those two points and th 
witness has had an opportunity of speaking his mind about the budget, to sa 
whether there was enough money or not and what the effect of any cut a 
be. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Was any relationship drawn between producers. and ac 
ministrators? ll 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes that was the case. | 
(English) te 
Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, I want to deal with Mr. Basford’s motion befor 
we adjourn for a meeting of the steering committee. r | 


Mr. NUGENT: The motion is not before us. 


Mr, Lewis: I will leave it to the Chairman to decide. I just want to spam th: 
if this Committee were to ask the producers to carry out the rest of the 
program for this season—a wish that I, as a member of the committee, wou 
share—if the request is made in a context which enables those people to dos 
then, in my opinion, this committee: ought also to ask President Ouimet ' 
suspend the dismissal of Messrs. Watson and LaPierre. I propose to move, as é é 
tears that the following words be added to the motion before yo 
namely: 


\ 
! 


That this committee recommends to President Ouimet that he agr 
to suspend the termination of the contracts of Messrs. Watson e| 
LaPierre pending the report of this committee. | 
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Mr. MatuHeEr: I second the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can we have a copy of this motion for the consideration 
f£ the steering committee? 


Mr. Lewis: If the producers can be asked to stop the strike, then manage- 
nent can go back to the position at which it was before the dismissals took place. 


Mr. LANGLoIs (Mégantic): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
vhich refers to one which was asked a while ago but not in the same terms. 
3ecause of an impression that Mr. Watson gave me last week in some of his 
xplanations, I am going to ask him if he is under the impression, when he 
poke about lack of responsibility, that some of the members of the board do not 
ompletely assume their responsibility, or is somebody else overriding their 
teld of activity or their responsibility? Before you answer me, I will give you 
‘n example of a newspaper man out in some foreign country covering a certain 
ubject. Over and over again he indicated in his column that the trouble was 
‘ver and that he was ready to come back. Finally he ended up receiving four 
elegrams, two of them telling him to stay there and two telling him to come 
ack. That can be a very ambiguous situation. The guy did not know what to do. 
ill those people had the authority to direct him. Do you feel that such a state 
f affairs exists in the C.B.C.? 


._ Mr. Watson: Diversified authority? 


_ Mr. Lancuots (Mégantic): Do you feel that sometimes you have too damned 
aany bosses and sometimes maybe you do not have enough? 


Mr. Watson: I do not think that is the central problem. When I talked 
bout the number of people involved, I did not mean several people at the same 
‘vel with equal authority, but the interposition of too many people in the chain 


‘€command. 


_ Mr. Lancuois (Mégantic): I will put the question directly to you: Do you 
el somebody in management is brainwashing the other ones, or do you think 
ymeone is maybe overriding the decision of other people, interfering in 
omebody else’s business? 


Mr. Watson: I think it is really beyond my competence to make such a 
rect observation. 


Mr. Lanc.otis (Mégantic): I am asking for your own personal feelings. 


__ Mr. Watson: It is perfectly clear to us that the information transfer, which 
jorks in two directions, encounters a good deal of what, in information theory, 
-ealled ‘noise’. 


| Mr. Lanctois (Mégantic): When you stated last week that somebody is 


vershadowing another person the impression I got was that this information 
jannel was sometimes being squeezed and sometimes enlarged. Could you 
«plain it? 

Mr. NUGENT: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman; surely this Committee is 
ying to gather evidence. It should be within the competence of this committee, 
hen they hear information which the witness can give us, to gather his 
-elings from that. It is improper to ask what his feeling is. I think that. we as a 
240413 


| 


) 

| 
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committee should be able to judge his feeling. Our questions should elicit, 
information, and the general situation should be reviewed when we have seen 
and heard all the witnesses. Their feeling should be apparent from that. I, 
cannot see that this is doing us any good, and I cannot agree that this is proper 


questioning by the committee. 


yi 1 
feeling. When I am asking about it, I am not only asking for Mr. Watson’s 
feeling but for the feeling of all those who are working with him. Is it not true 
that there is such a general atmosphere? That is what I am trying to find out. 
The CuarrMAN: I do not think this question is acceptable because it is 
asking the witness to repeat hearsay. 
Mr. R&grmpBaL: Mr. Watson said that actually neither the management nol 
the producers know what they were going into when this idea was conceived) 
Did the producers not feel that this was the kind of thing that was being done by 
the B.B.C. in the program “This Was the Week That Was”? ‘ 
Mr. Watson: No, sir, “This Was the Week That Was” was a program 0: 
satire, pure and simple. | 
5 


Mr. Rkcrmpat: Your experience as a producer and your experience it 
programming might give you an idea of what kind of life expectancy a live 
program like this can expect, keeping in mind as a constant the fresh approacl 
and reception. 7 

Mr. Watson: As I said, it is constantly changing, constantly developing ani 
experimenting. I would judge that there is no reason for setting an arbitrar) 
cut-off date. I think a program like this could go on for years. | 


Mr. REGIMBAL: And it also could not. | 


Mr. Watson: It would continue to evolve and change. There are man: 
examples of this in the history of television. | 


Mr. Mackasey: I ask this question of you, Mr. Watson, in anticipation of al 
argument which I think’ management will bring up regarding your progran 
Mr. Fairweather mentioned the word “philosophy”, which I think is importan’ 
Have management criticized your program for reflecting your philosophy 0 
personal viewpoints, or those of Mr. LaPierre or Mr. Leiterman? As an example 
I was emotionally involved in the fight for abolition of capital punishmen’ 
After watching your program I felt that it did a wonderful job for th 
abolitionists but it was not quite fair to those who were in favour of retentior 
Are you open to this kind of criticism? 


Mr. Watson: What do you mean by “open”? Do you mean are w 
interested? | 


' | 

Mr. Mackasey: Are you guilty of it, or do you think a program shoul 
present both sides of an argument? Do you think this program had the licenc 
to reflect only the political or philosophical thinking of the producers? 7 | 
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- Mr. Watson: I have to say that that is an extremely complex question 
Ue the view of the program department, and indeed of the Corporation 
.w led by the program department, is evolving at this time in connection 
‘th this whole question of how you balance the program out. Certainly, at the 

mt at which we are approaching a vote in the House of Commons on an issue 
wh as abolition, extraordinary care is taken, and I hope will always be taken, 
-palance the issues very precisely. Years ago, whenever there was an issue, 
sre used to be almost a word count made of a broadcast to see that each side 
d equal representation, even when it was clear that one side represented the 
-jority of the wishes of the people and that the other was an almost false 
(ae, a strawman. In my opinion, we used to go too far in trying to achieve an 
a balance. It is a very delicate thing to be worked out. It is being worked 

«, However, this is question on which Mr Haggan could enunciate his thoughts 
r re clearly than I, so perhaps we should leave it. 


( (12:30 p.m.) 
(ranslation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Just a supplementary question. Is the same true, say, 
v h regard, to the quests on the programme? Do these people always have the 
3 1e general philosophy on political questions, on the Vietnam question for 
utance? Are they always members of the NDP or anything like that? I believe 
ware dealing here with a pretty sensitive point. Personally, I have tried not to 
r3e it. However, we do have the impression after looking at this programme 
lt there is always only one side which is expressed, one point of view. At one 
te it was pretty fair on both sides, but now we do have the impression with 
r ard to the Vietnam question, for instance, that all we have here are the ideas 
olthe co-hosts. 


Mr. Watson: You mean of the members of the team? I will say in answer 
that question that the people on the “Seven Days” team, and there are about 
2\xf them who have a determining role in regard to the programme, come from 
vious places. They come from geographical or political areas which are quite 
d erent. They have all kinds of ideas about all kinds of things, sex and so on. 
VW have all kinds of them. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Do you believe, however, that on capital punishment you 
ge only one side of the argument rather than an impartial view of both 
sis? 

_Mr. Watson: We did try in that broadcast—which took place before 
th vote—we did try to have a very impartial programme. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: On the whole do you think you were impartial in your 
te casts on capital punishment, over the last year? 


_Mr. Watson: I don’t really think so. 


| Mr. Grecorre: No? Do you think it was directing public opinion correctly to 
§1 only one side rather than both? 


» Mr. Watson: I cannot judge how our programming is actually oriented. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: You admit however you were not quite impartial? 
404133 
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t—not quite. However, at the same time, w 
n both sides of the question and I d 
we have made it possible for people t 


Mr. Watson: I will admit tha 
always try to pass items which contai 
believe that, in the public eye at least, 
make impartial judgments. | 
e (12:40 p.m.) | 
(English) 

Let me put it this way: I think it would be quite erroneous of us to tak 
a point of view and conceal it; and I think that in our dealings with th 
question we have made it clear that our point of view was that there wi 
another point of view. We have presented the other point of view and have le 
people to make up their minds. 

If you know a man is biased you can make judgments on what he say 
Incidentally, this goes back to more than a year ago, and well pre-dates— 


Mr. Grécorre: Would you think you were biased on this subject? 
Mr. Watson: I would have to agree to a slight abolitionist bias havil; 
appeared. . 
Mr: GREGOIRE: Just a slight one? 
Mr. Watson: Justa slight one, yes, I think so; beginning a year or a ye’ 
and a half ago. oe 


Mr. REcIMBAL: In a case like that do you not feel that the fact that you a2 
biased will be absorbed by the man in the street as an indication of what t? 


C.B.C. thinks, or what the government thinks? 


Mr. Watson: No. 
Mr. RécrmBaL: You feel that the man in the street has no qualms about , 
takes no direction or orientation from this at all? | 


Mr. Watson: That was not your question. # | 
Mr. R&écrmBaL: Do you feel that the man in the street would considera 
stand which you had taken on a program as an indication of C.B.C.’s thinkig 
and the government’s thinking. 


Mr. Watson: No, not the C.B.C.’s and the government’s thinking; maye 
the thinking of the people on the program. We have ample evidence that peoje 
go out and say to other people “They are trying to make a point, and thy 
should not do that”. Our primary purpose is to generate discussion and pt 
people talking to each other. | 

Another example was our encounter with the Ku Klux Klan in whicla 
great many of the opinions of the interviewer were brought forward in ‘¢ 
course of the inverview. The purpose of doing this was to be as provocativeis 
possible. Often, in dealing with the question of racial segregation, there iva 
tendency to support the preference of the country, which is against it, and‘ 
send people away feeling justified and full of self-righteousness. We felt t3 
the way to handle that was to make them acutely uncomfortable. The Klansnn 
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were made to look reasonable guys, and, in fact, they were much more 
-easonable than our interviewer. 


An hon. MEMBER: I am glad that was the idea, because that was the result. 


Mr. Watson: It was not the traditional comfortable approach to this 
yarticular question. 


Mr. Woo..LiaAMs: It is not any worse than many editorial comments. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any more questions? 

Mr. NuGEntT: Is the contract going to be produced to the committee? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes; we have the contract here now. 


a 


The steering committee would like to consider precedents, because, as you 
‘mow, the production and publication of contracts and C.B.C. documents have 
always come up in discussion in this committee. The steering committee would 
like to make a recommendation to the Committee before we decide anything on 
this. 

Thank you, Mr. Watson. 


| Does the committee feel that at this time we should continue with another 
witness? If not, we shall adjourn to 3.30, if we get permission from the House 
‘to sit. 


(Translation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we could not look into the 
possibility of asking for the next witness now. Perhaps we would not need to 
‘spend too much time on him because the two cases are not that different. 
Perhaps we could dispose of the next witness rather quickly. 


The CHaiRMAN: I think that we would not be able to go much beyond 12:50 
p.m. at any rate with the next witness without being late. I think that a motion 
to adjourn would be in order. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


| Mownpay, April 25, 1966. 
e (4:30 p.m.) 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. The subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure 
sat over the lunch hour. 


(English) 
| This is the second report of the subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure of 
the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts: 

Your subcommittee recommends that the following witnesses be 
called and be heard in the following line of precedence: Messrs. LaPierre, 


Leiterman, Gauntlett, Haggan, Hogg, Walker, Desorcy, Thibault, Marcel 
Ouimet— 


: 
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) 
I will come back to those names. and, finally: 4 
President of C.B.C., Mr. Alphonse Ouimet. " 


The reason the steering committee sought to call three people from the 
corresponding line of authority on the French network is that if the committe: 
takes the attitude that we are not mainly examining an incident but a very 
general problem it would be a good thing for the committee to hear from the 
French network in order to see if the same problems exist there in the sam¢ 
way. So, this is the suggestion of your subcommittee. 


The committee already has endeavoured to make contact with Mr. Leit/ 
erman and Mr. Gauntlett. We know that Mr. Gauntlett will be here at 8 a 
tonight. But, we have not reached Mr. Leiterman, yet. 


So, if this order of witnesses that follows the line of authority in the CB, C 
is agreed upon by the committee I would ask for a motion for concurrence in) 
the second report. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I so move. |) 


(Translation) 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Would you please repeat the order of witnesses, in 7 
right order. | 
The CHAIRMAN: The following witnesses will be called and heard in th 
following line of precedence: 
Messrs. 1. LaPierre, 2. Leiterman, 3. Gauntlett, 4. Haggan, 5. Hogg, 

Walker, 7. Desorcy, 8. Thibault, 9. Marcel Ouimet, and 10. President O. 
C.B.C., Mr. Alphonse Ouimet. t | 


(English) 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. j 


(Translation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Could you give us exactly the functions of these variov 
people? I don’t see why we would not call Desorcy and Thibault, the producer: 
before Walker. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is the philosophy behind this report of your sub-com 
mittee. In other words, we want to go right up the line of authority in th 
English network up to and including the President of the C.B.C. exclusivel) 
Before hearing him, we want to follow the same line of authority on the Frenc 
network. As far as the Chairman is concerned, he deals with both networks. 


(English) 


Is it agreed? a 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: The motion and the amendment which were submitted { | 
the steering committee were withdrawn by their authors, who both 4 
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‘nembers of the steering committee, after discussion. It was thought not only 
were they not acceptable in that form but that it would not be useful at this 
sime to go into this. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, I think you are making a mistake. 


The CHAIRMAN: Correct me, then. 

Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, I think some wires have been crossed. I 
hhought that what Mr. Lewis and I agreed upon was that both the motion and 
she amendment lie on your table, so to speak, until you have had an opportuni- 
yy to confer with parliamentary counsel, on what should be done with the 
notion. Then, we would have to have another meeting to determine this. I think 
have that correct. 


| Mr. Lewts: Yes, you have. 
Mr. BASForD: At least, that was my understanding. 


| Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Basford withdraws his motion my 
amendment automatically will be withdrawn. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: There was a short circuit and it was mine because I did 
seek advice and I disclosed it to you in this rather subtle way. 


Mr. TRUDEAU: Short circuits are our problems. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Maybe long circuits. 
| The committee now will hear from Mr. LaPierre. 


Mr. MackaseEy: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, before Mr. LaPierre 
‘ommences may I ask you if you received a copy of a press release issued by the 
»oard of directors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation on the week end. 
The CHAIRMAN: I did and here it is. Do you want to see it? 

Mr. MackaseEy: Mr. Chairman; I have a copy. 


The paragraph I take exception to is the last paragraph of the short press 
elease issued on Saturday, April 23, 1966 by the C.B.C. information services. 
there are two items which intrigue me very much, one of which reads as 
ollows: 

A serious shortcoming of the program, however, has been its fre- 
quent departures from established corporation policy. 


This is the first indication that we have had one; I think this has been the 
subject of most of our questions in order to find out what the policy was. 


On a point of privilege, Mr. Chairman, I take strong exception to the last 
Jaragraph which indicates that the establishment of this Committee by Par- 
jiament is making their task—that is, the task of the board of directors and 
2.B.C. management—difficult. It says: 


Finally, the board stated the belief that the direct intervention of a 
Parliamentary committee regarding a managerial decision has made more 
difficult its task and that of management. 
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I think we should point out to the board of directors that it was the wish 
and pleasure of Parliament that this Committee be established and that this 
problem be referred to this particular Committee. Whether or not the board of 
directors feel we are making their task more difficult is of no consequence. 


I would think that you, as Chairman, should bring to the attention of the 
board of directors that this is the first time, perhaps in history, that Parliament 
has had at its disposition a medium of communication with the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. It is not our intention to interfere with internal 
management but they are not above the law or management and, like other 
Crown corporations, it is time they rendered periodically to Parliament and 
therefore, to the people of Canada, some justification for their mandate. I dc 
not think it is in the best interest of the Committee or the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation to go farther at this time. I am quite prepared if the boarc 
of directors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation issue any more of these 
ill-advised statements of criticism of an act of Parliament—and I would have nc 
hesitation—to make a motion to censure them and bring them before this 
Committee to explain their reasons. . 


Mr. Woo.uiaMs: Mr. Chairman, there was a matter raised on the floor o: 
the House of Commons after you left; a question was put on orders of the day t 
the Prime Minister along somewhat the same lines by the Leader of the 
Opposition and I wonder, in view of the fact that it was raised in the House anc 
the Prime Minister said he was going to look into it, whether we should a 
anything at this stage as a Committee because we are an instrument 0. 
Parliament. 


aaa 
a 


(Translation) 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Mr. Chairman, I am not of the same opinion as ou 
colleague from Verdun. I do not think that such statements by the Board 0 
Directors are injurious to Parliament. It only states that the fact that we ari 
interrogating Mr. Watson and Mr. LaPierre at this time is only increasing thi 
difficulties, but personally, I do not see why we would go as far as the Membe: 
for Verdun wants us to when we say “ill-advised”, etc., all the words he jus 
employed. I am not ready to believe that the C.B.C. management, as we state in 
English, wanted to offend the Parliamentary Committee by making this com 
ment. It was only a comment. If we reread it, “finally, the Board stated that thi 
direct intervention of the Parliamentary Committee regarding a manageria 
dicision has made more difficult its task and that of management”, I do not se 
anything insulting either for the Committee or Parliament in this. 


(English) . 
Mr. Lewis: I share those views. : 


Mr. BasrorD: Mr. Chairman, in view of what Mr. Woolliams has said, tha 
the Prime Minister has been questioned on this and is looking into it, and 
view of the remarks Mr. Mackasey has made, which I suspect will be reporte: 
to the C.B.C. management very quickly, I think, for the moment, without | 
motion, we should just leave it at that. | 
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' Iam sure what Mr. Mackasey has said represents the opinion of a number 
(members of this Committee and that these remarks will be reported to the 
..B.C. I think we can leave it there unless something else happens. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to take a moment to support Mr. 

vackasey’s remark because I think it is good to know some of the other 
-atements made in the board’s press release. I draw your attention to the 
-atement in the second paragraph, at the same time that it confirmed the 
cisions of management with regard to the program This Hour has Seven 
ays, which says: 
At the same time it observed that there had been a serious break- 
down in formal communication between management and the producer 
R of “Seven Days’. Accordingly, the board directed that steps be taken, at 
whatever levels necessary, to ensure effective communication between 
management and producers. 


May I interject here, Mr. Chairman, my opinion, that the board would have 
yne its job a great deal more competently and a great deal more efficiently if 
had given such instructions before the crisis arose rather than criticizing this 
ommittee for dealing with a crisis for which the board and management must 
held responsible. 


Furthermore, toward the end of this statement the board also says this, 
hich is of very great significance: 

The board stated that, although no question can be raised concerning 
the right of management to manage, management should continue to do 
so in such a way that the creative drive and artistic abilities of producers 
and performers are given the widest scope consistent with corporate 
program policy. 


Then, it goes on to say: 
The board noted that a number of C.B.C. producers have stated that 
they already enjoy greater freedom than exists in any similar organiza- 
tion. 


I 


It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, to put it bluntly, that the board, in its 
atement, was speaking from both sides of its collective mouth, saying with one 
Je it confirmed the decisions of management with regard to “Seven Days” and 
‘ith the other side repeating and emphasizing precisely the difficulties which 
. Watson, in his evidence, put before this committee. In view of that the 
-ragraph to which Mr. Mackasey objected to ought to have been more humbly 
. | pressed. 

_ Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Mr. Chairman do you suppose the rest of us who are not 
ivy to every release the C.B.C. board of directors put out could have this 
lease made available to us, or could it be tabled so that it will become part of 
© proceedings. I, for one, do not receive envelopes from the C.B.C. with press 
leases in them. 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, I move that the press release be made part of 
‘2 record. 
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Mr. Mackasey: Mr. Chairman, for Mr. Fairweather’s benefit, I read that i 
the morning newspaper; I made it available for this afternoon, and I seen 
reason why he could not have acquired this information the same way. I woul 
ask to have the press release tabled. Also, I did read the paragraph in questio 
into the record. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Do the members of the Committee wish the press release 
be printed as an appendix? 

Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, I already have moved that it be made ¢ 
appendix to these proceedings. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we might dispose of another document as well. i 
I told you this morning, we secured copies of Mr. Watson’s work contract, wi) 
the salary figures deleted. There is no objection on the part of anyone if it | 
entered in that form and, if it is the committee’s whish, we shall also print | 
We were not establishing a precedent by consulting the C.B.C. on this but as 
matter of courtesy, since they have expressed in previous years objections | 
the printing of accurate salary figures, we asked them because we thought thi 
might take objection to the printing of the text. However, they have not mai 
any objections to it being entered in this form. 

Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, I move that the board of directors statemet 
and Mr. Watson’s contract be appended to these proceedings. 

Mr. Gricorre: Mr. Chairman, I also would like to have a copy’ of ate 
contract. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean made available? 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes, this afternoon. If we wait for a copy of the report 7 
might wait a couple of weeks, and it might be better to have it photostated tls 
afternoon. 


The CHAIRMAN: The statement too? 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes. 


Mr. STANBURY: Mr. Chairman, were you able to obtain a copy of te 
memorandum of understanding between the management and producers abct 
the lines of communication and decision referred to on the first day f 
testimony? 


The CHAIRMAN: We will try. Frankly, I do not remember that we wee 
supposed to secure it. 


Mr. STANBURY: I think you undertook to try to obtain it for the informat: 
of this committee, and Mr. Watson said it was available. 


Mr. Lewis: Is that the 1965 memorandum you referred to? 
The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 
The committee will now hear Mr. LaPierre. 


@ (4:50 p.m.) 


r=) 


(Translation) | 


First of all, does the witness want to make a statement or does he preT 
to have questions asked? 


} 


{ 
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_ Mr. LAPIERRE: I would prefer questions to be put immediately unless the 
Committee would like me to tell my version of the facts to begin with. 


The CHAIRMAN: Consequently if he does there is no statement to make. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: If the witness is ready could we have an initial statement? 


| Mr. LAPIERRE: I can give you the facts of this statement. If you don’t have 
any objections I will speak English, because the whole time schedule was 
established in English and it would be rather difficult to translate everything as 
T go along. 


(English) 

On April 15, 1966, at four o’clock in the morning, I was called by Douglas 
{Leiterman, executive producer of This Hour Has Seven Days, who informed me 
that the top management of the C.B.C. had informed him that my contract with 
‘This Hour Has Seven Days could not be renewed for the coming year. At the 
same time he mentioned that the contract of Mr. Watson with This Hour has 
\Seven Days would also not be renewed. I then asked Mr. Leiterman, at four 
‘o'clock in the morning, the reasons why this contract was not to be renewed, 
and he informed me at that time that the top management of the C.B.C. had 
‘questions about my loyalty to them and, also, that I had used “Seven Days” to 
express my own opinions. The conversation continued on another plane, and 
involving other matters, until roughly five o’clock. I then put myself to bed. 


The next day, on Friday night, I appeared before the C.B.C. news, at their 
invitation, to explain my side of the story and what I had been told. On 
Saturday, in order that no one would take the opportunity to say that I was 
overly emotional, I asked that proof of the management’s concern about my 
loyalty and my opinions be presented to me. I was therefore given the request 
to the president for reconsideration of several head office decisions adversely 
affecting the responsibilities of the public affairs department which had been 
presented to the president by Mr. Haggan on April 14, 1966. On page 2 of that 
ocument I found the following words: 


In the case of LaPierre, it refers to some off-the-cuff remarks made 
last fall to a group of students at the University of Manitoba. It is not 
clear why LaPierre owes any loyalty to senior management. Addi- 
tionally, in the case of LaPierre it was stated that too often he allowed 
his own opinions to show through on “Seven Days”’. 


I then became satisfied that the reasons for non-renewal of my contract 
were these two reasons. However, on April 19, 1966, in a program called 
“Newsmagazine’”’, which appeared, if I remember correctly, at 11.35 p.m., the 
resident of the C.B.C. added another reason referring to the matter that I weep 
om television. I may dispose of this in the following way. I would like to point 
ut to the Committee that this matter referred to my reaction to the interview 
on “Seven Days” of Mr. Roy Faibish with Mrs. Truscott, the mother of Steven 
Truscott. However, I would like to point out to the Committee that I understand 
he decision not to renew my contract was made ten weeks prior to April 15, 
and that consequently it must have been made at the end of January or the 
eginning of February, and that I did not weep until the middle of March. 


| 
| 
| 
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I may be also permitted to point out to the Committee that my case is not 
at all the same as that of the producers. I am a member of a labour union called. 
A.C.T.R.A. and consequently I am bound to the C.B.C. through a personal, 
contract negotiated by Douglas Leiterman and signed by Reeves Haggan and 
myself. I am also bound by the 1963 to 1965 agreement between the Canada| 
Broadcasting Corporation and the Association of Canadian Television and Radio) 
Artists. Consequently, there is another dimension which enters into the problem. 


and which is of considerable importance to me as a member of A.C.T.R.A. in) 
this matter. 

I would also like to point out to the Committee that I cannot think that I 
can be held responsible for the editorial content of ““SSeven Days”’ which is aired; 
the responsibility is that of the producer, and consequently the reasons which 
have been given to me for the non-renewal of my contract do not appear to me 
to be justified. I have therefore asked my labour union to lodge a formal 
grievance with the management of the C.B.C., and on April 18 a formal 
grievance was lodged and was followed by a letter on April 22, 1966, to that 
effect. I understand that the grievance committee met in Toronto this morning 
at ten o’clock and I have not as yet heard the results of their meeting. 


Those are the facts as far as I, Laurier LaPierre, am concerned. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. LaPierre referred to a document from which he read, 
which I think was a document that Mr. Watson also referred to, namely some 
document presented by Mr. Haggan of the public affairs department to the 
president. We have not yet had that document filed. I wonder whether Mr. 
LaPierre has a copy and whether he would feel iree, or would feel it Wie 
appropriate for him, to file a copy with us. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I have a copy but I do not think it would be appropriate for 
me to file it since it is not mine. I would prefer that Mr. Haggan be asked to file 
it rather than I; it is his document. I quoted from it in order to demonstrate 
that I may be charming but I am not necessarily a babbling idiot. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GrEGorIRE: Mr. LaPierre mentioned a third reason that might have been! 
mentioned by Mr. Ouimet. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Mr. Ouimet, on Newsmagazine, on April 19th, 1966, made a 
comment to the effect that one of the reasons why my contract would not be 
renewed for “This Hour Has Seven Days” next year is that I had weeped on 
television, but as I said to the Committee, the decision not to renew my contract 
had been taken around the end of January or the beginning of February and T 
did not weep before the middle of March, if I did indeed. | 


| 
} 


(English) 


Mr. Branp: Mr. LaPierre, just in passing may I say that I suppose you 
agree that your weeping episode on television did not have the same salutary > 
effect as the one which Mr. Richard Nixon had in the United States a few years 
ago. 
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J wondered about this question of loyalty to which we keep coming back. 
Did this statement you made in Manitoba have something to do with this 
particular report in front of me? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: My speech in Manitoba, sir, dealt with some problems of 
‘Canadian national unity, and after my formal presentation there were some 
‘questions from the audience. It was a Monday following the Miss Canada 
' difficulty which the “Seven Days” had with the private network. As you know, 
‘an injunction was clamped on certain segments of “Seven Days” and we had 
great difficulty, that Sunday night, in putting the show together. Everything 
-which had the word “pageant” had to be removed. For instance, we had a 
glorious interview with Claudine Auger because she was Miss France. That had 
to be cancelled because the top management of the C.B.C. felt there would be 
tsome difficulty. There was even difficulty about presenting an interview with 
-Robert Morley because as he drives down the Seine he says ‘‘What a beautiful 
/pageant”. And we presented this in such a way that people were in a certain 
frame of mind, when I got to Manitoba, and they asked me whether I had 
difficulties in the program. I said yes. 


However, the statement regarding my disloyalty to the top management is 
based on the following. Before I state it I would like to say that I know this for 
‘a fact because in December, two months later, Mr. Haggan came to me and said 
“The top management is disturbed by one of your comments in Manitoba and 
‘would like to have your version of it”. The comment which I made in Manitoba 
‘in October was to the effect that I felt there were too many supervisors in 
‘C.B.C.; that I could not understand the structure, and that I must have 200 
‘supervisors. However, after this crisis I would like to think that perhaps I 
‘should have hit upon a much larger figure than 200, if I may be so bold as to 
‘say so. That was the comment which was critical and which the top manage- 
ment of the C.B.C. understood to be critical since Mr. Reeves Haggan brought it 
tomy attention in December. 


_- Mr. Branp: Since you brought this matter of the pageant up, could you tell 
us whether any other reasons were given why the presentation of Miss Canada 
‘would be in conflict? 


Mr. LAPIEerRE: I understand at that time from Mr. Leiterman and others 
-—because Mr. Watson and I were disturbed since it was a quarter to ten and we 
were still wondering what the show would be about and we were still writing 
‘continuity and so forth, and instant television may be pleasant but it is also 
‘disturbing—that the top management felt that since there was a court action, 


that it could be considered as contempt of court. 
| 


| Mr. BRAND: Then you brought up another point, since we are talking about 
consultation. This was instant television. What opportunity did you have to 
have this transcript examined by your immediate superiors prior to its being 
aired? 

Mr. LAPIERRE: A considerable amount because in rewriting continuity 
Douglas Leiterman would always O.K. it before it went on the air. 


} 
' 
: 
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Mr. Branp: You have also been quoted in the press as saying that Mr.) 
Ouimet is mounting a vendetta against you. Is this correct? / 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I have said that. I would like the indulgence of the 
committee for the following. I said this on Wednesday morning. I had been, 
quite disturbed by the ““Newsmagazine” of April 19. I felt there was not much 
left of me as a person in many ways, and consequently I became very annoyed. 
and angry, and I made this statement. I must say that the word was ill chosen, 
and if I have done any harm to Mr. Ouimet’s reputation, I am very sorry. 
However, I would like to point out that since the other reasons for my contract 
not being renewed appear to me to be untenable, I am still left wondering why | 
it is not being renewed. I do not think I can be held responsible for using “Seven 
Days” as a forum for my own opinions because it is a fully scripted show and/| 
the interviews are edited. Consequently, the person responsible for the editorial 
content of the show must be Mr. Leiterman. 


The matter of weeping on television is an incident which occurred much 
later after the decision had been made, and therefore I do not even attach much 
importance to it, since I did not break down so miserably. . 

| 


| 


Thirdly, the problem of disloyalty remains one which I think is of. 
importance. However, I think I would like to point out that I do not think 
the top management can expect a citizen, whoever he may be, not to take sides 
in a public debate on an issue, and consequently I am left, in my mind at least, 
with no reason why this would be happening to me at this particular moment. 


Mr. BRAND: Were you told that your personal opinions had been allowed to, 
creep into the program, and that this was one of the reasons why your contract 
was not being renewed? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I was told by Mr. Leiterman that this is what top manage- 
ment told him. I have never had any direct indirect communication, at any time | 
whatsoever, with the top management of the C.B.C. | 


Mr. BRAND: Nevertheless you said you can state that at no time any 


personal opinions entered into the show. | 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I am saying the responsibility for every personal opinion is 
not mine. My personal opinions are seen, of course, within the context of the 
show and they become the editorial context of the show once the producer | 
agrees to their being presented on the air. 


@ (5:00 p.m.) | 4 


(Translation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: How were you hired by the C.B.C.? Please explain 
exactly how your career started with the C.B.C.? 


. 
| 
Mr. LAPIERRE: My career? 4 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: No, no, I am speaking in relation to “This Hour Has 


Seven Days” in case you had any other programmes. How did you come to. 
“This Hour Has Seven Days”. | 


i 
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Mr. LAPIERRE: In October, 1963, I joined the Inquiry team replacing Mr. 
‘avidson Dunton who is co-chairman of the B. & B. Commission. Patrick 
‘atson, after an audition, asked me to become host on “Inquiry” and I served 
that capacity until the end of July, 1964, when the programme terminated. 
‘hen the “Inquiry” team was transferred to the “Seven Days” telecast, I was 
ked to carry some work for “Seven Days” and to be co-host for that 
‘ogramme. I accepted that in Octover 1964. We spent that year from October, 
164 to May 1965 and started off again on that, in October 1965 and continued 
atil April, 1966. 

Mr. PRUD’HOMME: You mean that there were two contracts? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: I had three very different contracts. 

_ Mr. Prup’HommMeE: “Inquiry”, fine. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: On “Seven Days” I had two contracts, quite different one 
‘om the other. 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: The second was a renewal of the first? 


_ Mr. LaPierre: No, because I had certain clauses added on to the second 
‘ntract which I considered to be important because my main business in life 
‘as to be a University Professor. 


\ 


M 


| Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Now for the second contract. What did it signify, and 

hat did it include? Insofar as wages are concerned, that does not interest me. I 

-ppose it dealt particularly with the duration. 

_ Mr. LAPIERRE: Well, here you are. The contract lays down— 

| 

nglish) 

| I can table it. It says: 

It is understood that the Corporation is entitled to cancel this 
Agreement and be relieved from liability to pay any amounts payable for 
services after such cancellation if the artist’s public moral reputation 
should be come so affected as to make his public identification with the 
program disadvantageous to the program. 


"ranslation) 


This deals with final termination if morally, I am not thought to be a very 
_od little boy. 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: I did not ask you to read it but it seems to me more and 
lyre interesting. I wonder whether we should not come back on the decision not 
{ produce the contract, and if the C.B.C. objects to publishing the salaries, and 
ls always objected in the past, I wonder whether we should not propose to the 
(mmittee that we ask for production of the contracts because it seems more 
i portant, by excising from them any reference to salary. 


The CHAIRMAN: That has already been done. 


Mr. Prup’HOMME: Could we then ask for production of the contracts, with 
t: salaries taken out? 
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Mr. CHAIRMAN: Certainly, yes. 

Mr. Prup’HOMME: Does this include Mr. LaPierre’s too? 

Mr. LAPrERRE: I have just laid my contract on the table. As far as th 
salaries are concerned, I don’t care at all. | 
| 


; 
| 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: No, no. 

Mr. LAPrerRE: If the C.B.C. does not want to deal with the speaker: 
salaries here, I don’t mind. | 

Mr. Prup’HOMME: More and more I think this comes back to the question 
asked Mr. Watson. I wonder whether it is not a question of incompatibility oO 
both sides, between management and producers, or members of the team, so | 
repeat my question. Do you think if there was a little bit of humility on eac 
side, there might be a possible agreement? 

Mr. LAPIERRE: I must admit, Mr. Prud’homme, that if Douglas Leiterma 
had come to me and said ‘“‘Laurier LaPierre, we will not renew your contrac 
next year”, I believe that I would not have acted at all. This decision was up t 
him to take, but, however, the case is a little different. I am quite ready if th 
C.B.C. were to decide to terminate this discussion by saying in essence, ‘Wel 
we will begin afresh we will go back to April Ist, 1965, and if they would alloy 
Douglas Leiterman the prerogative to exercise his own responsibilities, I don 
think neither I nor my union would have anything to say. Of course, I do feel 
certain relationship with the people of ‘““Seven Days” and Mr. Leiterman. _. ibe | 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: You were hired under a one year contract? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: That is so. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Who could terminate it, Mr. Leiterman or the manage 
ment? 


Mr. LAPiERRE: According to their construction, the person who coul) 
terminate that was—well, this is a little difficult to say, if I am morall 
incompetent, this is a matter of my personal morality. If that is not entirel 
satisfactory the contract can be terminated by the C.B.C. I will admit that th 
contract is not actually terminated, it will simply not be renewed, but I believ_ 
that the decision not to renew this contract, according to the agreement passe 
between the C.B.C. and ACTRA as well as according to the normal practice i 
programming comes under the producer’s responsibilities. We, who belong i 
ACTRA, who are artists or performers—and, of course, I apologize to thos 
people who are far mare performers than I—must share the fate of the produce 
rather than that of the management. The terms of reference and norms al 
laid down by the producer. It is therefore up to the producer to decide if thy 
fellow he wants has his place within the programme, because if he accepts: th f 
contrary proposition you will admit that that would constitute some kind of | 
black list, that there would be people who cannot, if top management does ne 
want them, take part in this type of activity. This is in contravention of Sectio 
3301 of our agreement which states as follows and I quote: al 
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English) 
3301 reads: 


3301. The parties to this Agreement covenant and agree that during 
the term of this Agreement, neither ACTRA nor any ACTRA Branch will 
engage in or permit a strike or work stoppage or direct any member of 
any Branch to refrain from accepting engagements with the Corporation 
or interfere with the normal process of engagement; and the Corporation 
will not refuse to engage members of any ACTRA Branch nor interfere 
with the normal process of engagement. 


Translation) 
That was no. 1. I think that no. 2 is more important in our case. 


Here I believe that the decision which was communicated to Douglas 
eiterman not to re-engage such and such a person, is against that particular 
ection of our provision, because it is direct interference in the normal process 
fengagement. That is the point which I wish to make at this time. 
| Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Perhaps that you didn’t make a statement, but you might 
arhaps comment on the statement which was made as coming from you to the 
Mtect— 

English) 
that is, that the English C.B.C. do not appreciate having too much French- 


amadianism on their English public issues? I was rather surprised to see that 
yu could have said such a thing. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I cannot remember having said that. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I do not know if that is the exact wording. 


‘ranslation) 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I don’t really think I said that. What I said, in essence, was 
at if we were to sit down and indicate reasons why this was done, it would 
come extremely difficult to find anybody fitting that description. The lack of 
_yalty is possibly a contravention of civil liberties or human rights. The right 
‘have used “Seven Days” as a personal platform, is not a fact. The responsi- 
lity is not mine, it is Douglas Leiterman’s. I weep on television, that might not 
la very valid reason. Norman DePoe did weep on a news broadcast and he 
lis not fired for all that. I therefore was forced to look for other reasons. The 
ie which I gave, and which I merely repeated, was that possibly people did 
it want any French-Canadians, but I did not think for a moment that that was 
tle, 


/ 


_ Mr. PruD’HOMME: You were just repeating, what was it he said. He said, I 
tnk it would be good to add that— 


Mr. LAPIERRE: That would be very unfortunate, I do not really think so. 


| Mr. PRup’HoMME: I agree. Now, is loyalty to top management as important 
é all this? According to you is it really necessary to be loyal? 
24041—4 
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Mr. LAPrerRE: I believe this is absolute nonsense, arrant nonsense, and 
moreover, it could be one of interference with my own contract. My contamet 
states in paragraph 8, and I had this added because of that more particularly 
Mr. Prud’homme, pecaice of that fact. Because I am a University Professor anc 
I think that my work as a University Professor is to belong to the community i ir 


which I live. ' ) 


(English) 
Nothing in the contract and any rider shall be construed to preju- 

dice Laurier LaPierre’s responsibilities as Associate Professor in the 
Department of History and Director of the French Canada sta 
Program at McGill University, Montreal. 


(Translation) 


In the negotiations and the talks I had with Douglas Leiterman it mean 
exactly what I have said, because in the original contract, which I had wit) 
the CBC, I could not accept speaking engagements without the authorization 
of the CBC, and I wanted no part of that. 

Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Do you know of any protest campaign or drive whic! 
might have been organized at a private radio station in Ottawa? Paid advertis 
ing to the effect that people were being asked to protest to the CBC, to protes 
to the House of Commons and Parliament against the action of managemen‘’ 
Are you aware of this? 

Mr. LaPIerRE: I never heard of anything like that. All I knew was ie 
there were certain Committees set up in the country which had been set up t 
save the integrity of the CBC and the programme ‘“‘Seven Days”’. 

Mr. PRUD’HOMME: But this was organized just like this, without an 
direction at all? J 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I had nothing to do with it, I never did anything in one ‘i 
or another, except perhaps— 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Perhaps not you, but did you hear that in the office, fc 
instance— 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Apart from appearing on news broadcasts on the Englis 
network, the Pierre Berton Show, and having explained my case publicly. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: One last question. I made a mistake in a question I aske 
Mr. Watson. I asked him if prior to April 6th—which seems to be a strategi 
date—he had any contacts with members of this Committee, in a very gener 
way, or with one or more Ministers, present Ministers. He ental: of course, thi 
in his own career he does come in contact with people of that kind. But I wou 
ask you this—after April 6th were there any consultations on your part with o1 ye 
or more members of this Committee, with one or more Cabinet Ministers? id 
7 ae 


Mr. LAPIERRE: With regard to what? 7) 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: With regard to this injustice? are | 

Mr. LAPIERRE: No, certain members of the Committee and certain person 
friends of mine asked me what the case was. I told them. However, in th 
group of people there were no Ministers. I must deny the report maée! 04 
ie 
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swspapers that I was interested in becoming Vice-President of the CBC, and 
iat I had acted along those lines. I have absolutely no intention of becoming 
ice-President of the C.B.C. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: President? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Not at all—it never entered my mind. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I have a few questions to ask too. Mr. LaPierre you stated 
at the reasons for your dismissal did not seem justified. And first of all, when 
yu stated, for instance, when you said that loyalty to the CBC or to top 
anagement seemed to you to be nonsense or hogwash, was it disloyalty that 
as implied, or was it loyalty in geneal in top management that seemed to be 
ygwash? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: It is the charge according to which I had been lacking in 
yalty against top management, that is arrant nonsense, that is hogwash. 


Mr. Lewis: That is the statement. 
Mr. LAPrerrRE: Of the lack of loyalty. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: That seems arrant nonsense to you? 


| Mr. PRuD’HOMME: In other words, it is not loyalty to the management that 
faaewesh, it is the statement? 


| Mr. LAPIERRE: I am sorry, that is the statement according to which I have 
ig lacking in loyalty that is hogwash, and not the idea of loyalty itself. 


| ‘Mr. Grecorre: Now, this statement of the lack of loyalty or disloyalty to the 
B.C. was this made before or after you said that Mr. Ouimet was raising a 
‘ndetta against you, although you retracted this? 


| 4 Mr. LAPrIERRE: I think this came a long time before my charge made 
‘ainst Mr. Ouimet. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: In the second point there is implied a second reason for not 
inewing your contract. That is the statement that the programme was used as 
ersonal platform for the airing of your own views. 

| 


(5:15 p.m.) 
Mr. LaPierre: None were indicated to me. 


_ Mr. GrReEGorIRE: Do you believe, in your opinion, that in the “Seven Days” 
|ogramme—not in the scripts which were given to you—but in the actual 
erviews, the questions that you were putting—or sub-questions or addi- 
‘mal questions—were left to your own option? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: This was up to me. The interviews I carried out were 
f{nerally made after discussions with Douglas or the producer in charge, Mr. 
iterman for instance, and we were free to do as we wanted within certain 

liits. So I did what I pleased. 
_ Mr. GREGOIRE: The questions were therefore— 
Mr. LAPrIerRE: My own. 


_ Mr. GreEcorRE: You were ready to put them one way or: the other? 
| OHA 
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Mr. LAPiERRE: That is correct. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Do you believe that, in those parts, you were operatin 
‘ad lib” as we say? Do you think that you showed a sense of impartiality? | 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, I was ad libbing—that is true—and I was indicatin 
one point of view. | 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Your point of view? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: My own point of view as a result of my own research 4 
so on. It was up to the other chap, the interviewee, to refute me to preser 
the other point of view. You know, Mr. Grégoire, if you will allow me, ther 
are various techniques as far as interviewing people are concerned. There ar 
newspapermen who want to look for information purely and simply. I am nc 
a newspaperman and so I don’t do that. There is another technique which 
personally use, and this is it. I present a dialogue, a rather strong exchang 
of views between individuals, and it is up to the individuals themselves 1 
continue the dialogue, this confrontation if you wish. But when I interviewe 
a person it was always with respect to a certain problem within a certain are 
The problem we were dealing with was a problem on which I had my ow 
ideas, but I presented these ideas in the shape of questions, and the inte? 
viewee would answer me. This being said, however, the decision to put tk 
whole on the air so that 3 million Canadians would hear us, was not mine, s 
when a decision is taken to take that particular interview which general] 
lasted an hour or an hour and a half, to bring it down to 14 or 15 minutes bk 
editing it, or presenting what the editor and the producer felt was most sta 
tling and most interesting and most necessary within their own viewpoint, thi 
decision was not mine. Of course, I was consulted, but the decision was ni 
mine. So in spite of the fact that I must answer “Yes” to your question i 
spite of the fact that the questions were mine, though the questions put ofte 
represented my own views, not all the time—because if there is no confronté 
tion of course, people would turn off the TV set. It is all very well to say nic 
things to nice people, but if nobody looks at the programme, that is not wortl 
while. I sometimes, but rarely, took positions on the air which were not real] 
mine. The decision however to put all this on the air was not mine. It becar 
a part of the editorial content of ‘“‘This Hour Has Seven Days” and the re 
sponsibility in this instance belongs to the producer. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Therefore, the decision to choose among an hour’s que: 
tioning, to paeics's a time lapse of 14 or 15 minutes was the decision of tt 
producer? | 


Mr. LAPIERRE: That is so. 
Mr. GrEGorRE: And the choice of questions was yours? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Quite so. ia 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Then you admit that you put them according to your ow 
point of view? | 
Mr. LAPIERRE: That is so. Yes, all the time. | 
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Mr. GREGOIRE: If we take more specific examples—for instance, in the 
atter of capital punishment which was raised this morning—do you have 
e@ impression your questions tended to favour one side over the other? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: The only person I interviewed on the déath penalty was 
r. Claude Wagner, the Attorney-General for the Province of Quebec. I did 
}in February 1965, that is a year ago. I interviewed nobody else on that 
ibject. My position on capital punishment was very well known because I 
id already made speeches in this regard. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Now, you have said, for instance, that there were too many 
pervisors at the C.B.C. or using the French expression, and that you found it 
ficult to understand just who was leading. Was this before or after the state- 
ent made by the C.B.C. to the effect that you lacked loyalty to the C.B.C.? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: It was a long time before. It was in October, 1964. Sorry, 
stober, 1965, yes, we are in 1966, it was October, 1965. 


Mr. GrReEGorrRE: In your regular relationship with the C.B.C., therefore, you 
it that there were too many supervisors. 


Mr. LaPierre: Yes, it is not the matter of supervisors. What I really 
alized was that there was something lacking—but these are merely impres- 
ms. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Were there too many or was there something lacking? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: It seemed to me there were far too many. Every week it 
med to me we had to keep fighting against a whole series of people and 
‘hough this came back to me as hearsay that I was told it was this way or 
iit, I felt that something was not quite right. I finally realized that there 
‘re too many people involved. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: About these too many people—were they on the administra- 
te or creative side? 


_ Mr. LaPrerre: On the administrative side. 


Mr. Griécorre: That was a conclusion that you drew—that there were too 
rny? 


’ Mr. LAPIERRE: Well, there were too many and there were not enough—it 
ends. 


Mr. Grécorre: Now, Mr. Chairman, you will allow me to ask these ques- 
tis, I hope, under Vote 1 of the C.B.C., and not necessarily only on the sole 
P blem of “Seven Days”. Did you find that these supervisors were in a vertical 
lis, so to speak, one under the other and we have to go back along a whole 
Cin of command in order to get to the Chief Supervisor, or were they on a 
h izontal plane, that is to say, were there several on the same level of author- 
it who could impose conditions? 


_ Mr. LaPierre: I am no expert in administrative engineering, Mr. Grégoire, 
a I have a great deal of trouble understanding the administrative structure 


if 
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of the C.B.C. Moreover, I cannot tell you whether it is horizontal or vertical— 
always seemed to me anyhow that they were always there underfoot. I reall 


don’t know. 
Mr. Lewis: All around you. 
Mr. Gregoire: As my friend, David Lewis, said, they were all around you. 


Mr. LaPierre: I had the great feeling that there were too many presen 
Unfortunately that is a mere impression, it is not a fact. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: May I make a remark before you continue, Mr. LaPierre 
Of course, we are studying the estimates of the C.B.C., but if you want to go int 
the administrative structure proper of the C.B.C., without any relation to th 
chain of command, it was agreed, at least implicity, in the Committee, that w 
could come back then later and question people on these matters. For th 
moment we are staying with the problem of the chain of command. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I will re-phrase my questioning, then. Mr. LaPierre yc 
said recently,—or at least I do not know where you said it but I saw it in ft} 
press,—that there were two statements made on the French network and 
the English network, both different. I think that in one you stated that yi 
were a member of the NDP but that you were ready to become a Liberal cai 
didate, and in the other one you said, that you were an NDP and before—]; 
me continue the first one. You were an NDP but you were ready to be a Liber, 
candidate, because Marchand, Trudeau and Pelletier so I do not see- why, 
would not do it too. And, according to the French network you said that yi. 
were an NDP member, but that there was no question for you of any oth: 
allegiance but that. Do you really have one or both or the two? ‘ 


The CHAIRMAN: I must tell the witness he is perfectly free not to answ: 
that question if he wishes. x 


(English) 

Mr. Mackasry: Mr. Chairman, while he is thinking that up I would liz 
to ask a supplementary question. Have you ever thought of the funny mony 
policy? ae | 

Mr. LaPIERRE: I just say, and I do not know how pertinent it is, that 1 
the press conference in Montreal someone asked me what would happen nv 
to me and I said since I had always been interested in politics and since ce 
need not stoop to politics I would have to make a decision perhaps much soorr 
than I thought. Someone asked what party I was affiliated with and I replied A 
N.D.P. Then a journalist said: “Surely there has been evidence that one «a 
switch.” And then I made that awkward remark. But, what the future hols, 
Mr. Grégoire— 


Mr. TRUDEAU: But, you are not considering Social Credit? 


Mr. LaPIERRE: I am not considering Social Credit. 
Mr. PETERS: You might as well consider it. 


Mr. LaPIERRE: What do you mean, you are going to throw me out? 
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(Translation) 


Mr. GrEGorrRE: Mr. LaPierre, to consider this one has to be impartial, or 
to be a prophet. Are these N.D.P. ideas that you said you espoused, at least 
according to this statement, do you admit that you stated this on a second 
sroadcast? 

Mr. LAPIERRE: Oh, yes, I do. 
| Mr. GREGOIRE: Does this influence your line of questioning on the pro- 
zsramme? 

Mr. LAPIERRE: No. 


(English) 
| Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, what on earth has 
shis got to do with the matter before us? 


Mr. GrEGoIRE: Mr. Chairman, if I could explain. One of the reasons men- 
‘ioned by Mr. LaPierre was that he used this program as a personal platform 
‘or expressing his own ideas, and that is what I am looking into now. I think 
he question is completely in order. 

_ Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Is it necessary to test everyone’s political allegiance 
ill the way through? 

Mr. GreEGorReE: I will not ask about that or his personal feelings with regard 
.o the N.D.P.; my question has to do with one of the reasons for his not renew- 
‘ng this contract. 


(Translation) 


_ On the programme, did you try—I am not asking you to explain the N.D.P. 
deas now—but did you try to air N.D.P. ideas? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: No, never. 
‘English) 


_. I must tell you that whenever I interviewed on the Hot Seat a Conserv- 
itive it was reported to me that this was indeed a Liberal conspiracy and 
avery time I interviewed the Liberals it was reported to me that this was a 
yonservative conspiracy. And, if anyone saw the interview we did with Mr. 
Jouglas during the last election no one could conclude we used the “Seven 
Jays” program in order to assist Mr. Douglas or the N.D.P. party. 


Mr. Peters: From my membership point of view you can be assured that 
3 correct. 


| 
» (5:30 p.m.) 


Translation) 


_ Mr. Grecorre: Now for the top management statement stating the two 
easons for not renewing your contract. You saw this document? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 


Mr. GreEGoIRE: If the management had not renewed your contract without 
entioning any reasons, would you have then accepted their decision? 
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Mr. LAPIERRE: I would have accepted Douglas Leiterman’s decision since 
he would have been acting as producer of “Seven Days’. However, I would 
never have accepted, no more than my union would have accepted, that the 
top management would tell a producer not to hire, because this would directly 
against the understanding negotiated between A.C.T.R.A. and the C.B.C. os 


Mr. Gregoire: Was the request to Mr. Leiterman from top management 
to the effect that you should not be hired or that your contract should not he 
renewed? 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Not to hire you generally or not to renew the contract? 


Mr. LAPrerrE: It was not to renew my contract as host of “Seven Days”, 
Mr. GrecorreE: To your knowledge then there was no directive from the 
C.B.C. not to hire you again? | 
Mr. LAPIERRE: At that moment, no. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: But simply not to renew this particular contract? ‘w 
Mr. LaPrerre: That is right. ee 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Does the C.B.C. have a right not to renew a certain con- 
tract? a | 
Mr. LAPIERRE: I do not deny the right of the C.B.C. to do this through 
negotiations and dialogue, but I do deny that an arbitrary decision should be € 


taken, especially against the producer’s wishes because, in the final onal 
it is he who must decide on his programme. i 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Do you think that the producer can have the final authonlty 
for his programme for hiring but that top management can have other reasons 
to ask that a contract not be renewed? For instance, one person might 6 
been on TV long enough and it might be a good idea to change? ity 


Mr. LAPiERRE: According to Section 3301 of the Agreement between thy 
C.B.C. and ACTRA, this cannot be done. - 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But even at the time when your contract was terminated 
It was terminated, was it not? uO 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. F 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Was there a clause for tacit renewal? | 
Mr. LaPrerre: No, but what I really mean by this— Bs 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Does this mean then that so long as the producer wants t 
renew your contract top management had no word to say? a 


Mr. LAPIERRE: If I have understood these collective agreements betwee! 
ACTRA and the C.B.C. the answer to that is yes. There might be a cou ! 
decision required to elucidate that point however. r 


Mr. GREGOIRE: That is it, in a sense. ! PB 


Mr. LAPIERRE: That is the very point at issue. 
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Mr. Greécorre: Note well, now. It is not renewing of the contract of a 
tmanent employee, but renewing, from what I understood, a contract of a 
‘st of a programme who is employed for two years. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. But, however, you will allow me to say this. All these 
ople who belong to ACTRA, performers and so on, and who have contracts 
“e mine, these are always temporary contracts with very limited rates, being 
-minable contracts. What happens to me is a very important precedent, 
‘d it is not acceptable. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Do you mean that the non-renewal of the contract never 
‘isted, was never decided by top management of the C.B.C.? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: It would appear, from what I was told, that this has never 
|ppened before. 


* Mr. GREGOIRE: But all contracts were renewed? 


_ Mr. LaPierre: That the producer may take the decision not to renew 
{2 contract, but that this cannot be taken by the management without con- 


| a the producer. 

| Mr. GREGOIRE: Has it already been taken? 

Mr. LAPIERRE: From what I have been told, no. This is why ACTRA is 
| 


| 


ting a great interest in it. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. LaPierre, you surprise me a little, not only in your 
‘2cific case but also generally, when you tell me that, according to you, 
12 top management of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation cannot make 
{2 decision not to renew a contract. 

Mr. LAPIERRE: Not when it concerns a member of ACTRA. If you wish, 
lvill read the text again. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes. 
Mr. LAPIERRE: 
nglish) 

And the Corporation will not refuse to engage members of any 
| ACTRA branch nor interfere with the normal process of engagement. 
\ranslation) 

Mr. Grécorre: Yes, but... 
_ Mr. Prup’Homm«E: Is the engagement considered as a re-engagement? 


_ Mr. LaPierre: Certainly. Mr. Douglas Leiterman publicly admitted that, 
iprinciple, he wished to have me in “Seven Days” again next year. According 
tthe members of ACTRA, this means that the “normal process of engagement 
iDouglas Leiterman” and if the top management tells him not to re-engage 
1, then “the top management is interfering with the normal process of 


€gagement”’, which it is not allowed to do...3301. 


| Mr. GrecorrE: Might this mean that, if Mr. Leiterman decided tomorrow 


tengage all the members of ACTRA, it would be he who decided about the 
€sagement? Wouldn’t the management have any say in this case? 

‘ Mr. LAPierRE: I believe that problems of animators and key personnel 
le that are always discussed as Mr. Watson explained the other day. 


: 
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These persons are still engaged. in discussions with the Department of Publi 
Affairs. The Department of Public Affairs has no objections to ety re-engage: 
ment, but the Department is also part of the “normal process”. , 
Mr. GreGcorrRE: There, you have just gone up one rung. ) 
Mr. LAPrIERRE: Indeed, that is how things are done. | 
Mr. Grécorre: But if the producer decided to hire all the members 0 
ACTRA? | 
Mr. LaPIeRRE: Indeed, why would he do that? . . 
Mr. GrkcorrRE: There is an argument in philosophy which consists of goin) 
to extremes in order to prove one’s point. So, I go to extremes. Should th 
producer decide to hire all the members of ACTRA, he would indeed be t 
‘normal process’ of hiring. Then, according to the interpretation that you giv 
to your article, the higher administration of the C.B.C. would have nothing ti 
say in the matter. They would be themselves forced to hire all the members o 


ACTRA. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: But he must act according to a budget, through a “state 
ment of intention’, as Mr. Watson said this morning. He discusses, nego 
ciates and talks with the members of the-Department of Public Affairs, etc 
and then, even though he might want to hire all 35,000 members of ACTR/ 
they would be unable to do so. Fundamentally, the clause means: in orde 
to protect artists against arbitrary measures, in other words to give ther 
the best protection to which they are entitled, it is the “normal process C 
engagement” which is advocated, and the “normal process of engagement 
has always been the producer or the director in accord with other person) 
no doubt, but it is he who enters into communication with the artist. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, I think that on this point it is not neces 


‘sarily up to the Committee to decide. I would not wish to create a preceder 
based either upon Mr. LaPierre’s opinion or upon my own, because I am n 
only talking for his case but for all cases. I believe that it should be left up { 
the courts to give an interpretation. At first sight, it appears that Mr. LaPierre 
interpretation covers a lot of ground and that he proceeds by way of extrem( 
as I did a while ago. It means that the producers are the absolute masters 
the CBC and that the higher management has nothing to say in the matter. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire, I do not believe it possible at this mome! 
to go on further without entering into a debate with the witness. He has quote 
a clause to you, he has given you his interpretation of the clause, and 
seems that this is what the Committee wanted to know. | 


} 


Mr. LaPierre: Mr. Chairman, with your leave, I could table the tw 
letters sent on my behalf and wherein a formal grievance was lodged again 
the C.B.C. | 


| 
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'(English) 


And I might add that I had been informed by Mr. Henry Comer who, 
of course, would be able to reply to the question better than I, that the 
executive is now in the process of taking counsel from legal experts on the 
possibility of further action. However, I would like to table these two letters 
since they explain ACTRA and the grievance. 


| Mr. Mackasrty: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, although it is all 
very interesting, half an hour ago Mr. LaPierre mentioned that the union, 
of which he is a member, is meeting with management, has met this morning, 
and will probably have further meetings to discuss whether, from the union’s 
point of view, Mr. LaPierre was legally or illegally dismissed. While is may 
.be of interest, I do not think it falls within the confines of this particular 
‘Committee. We should be finding out whether or not they had a right to do 
so rather than the reason why. We cannot come to a conclusion because the 
courts, through the intervention of the union, could quite conceivably come to 
another one. In all fairness to Mr. LaPierre and to the committee I think that 
the bulk of our discussions, since it is all hearsay, consisted in asking the 
witnesses what, in their opinion, is wrong, instead of getting down to what 
‘Mr. LaPierre is here for, to find out why he was dismissed and what con- 
nection his dismissal had with the program, not whether he was actually 
‘doing his job properly or not. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we are over with this part anyway. 


(Translation) 
| Mr. GrecorreE: Mr. Chairman, my questions are over. I feel that this new 
‘point has thrown some light on the discussion. 


(English) 

Mr. BasrorD: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions along the same 
line. 
(Translation) 

| Mr. GREGOIRE: Before ending, there is also the question of the reason, given 


by Mr. Ouimet, why you cried on television. This does not seem very serious 
to me. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: No, here is the reason. I had never seen Mr. Roy Faibish’s 
interview with Steven Truscott’s mother and I very much doubt whether 
people, perhaps less emotional than myself, could have seen that interview 
without being deeply moved. It is a mother’s own great personal tragedy. I then 
had to appear immediately to read a text and it unfortunately happened too 
quickly. I had never seen the film before. It is the first time this happened to 
“me. 

e 

Mr. GREGOIRE: You were upset at that moment? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Very upset, the same as everyone for that matter. 


(English) 
| The trouble was that the make-up was dripping in my eye. 
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Mr. Jonnston: Mr. LaPierre, did you see yourself, as the program devel- 
oped, apart from any single program, as committed to a greater contribution, | 
particularly to the cause of biculturalism, which you might be able to make. 
through the program? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I think that in terms of this being discussed on the air and 
being part of an item which “Seven Days” might do, this is so. came | 

Mr. Jounston: And would your annoyance at your dismissal be involved 
in this, quite apart from what you would feel would be an injustice in the arbi- | 
trary way and the procedural business we have gone through? Would you say | 
you had been prevented from completing something which you have set out | 
to do? 


Mr. LAPrerre: No, I do not feel that at all. I have always been very very 
careful not to become an exercise in national unity, and I think that that would) 
be disastrous in many ways. However, I have used the public opinion of me,) 
through the “Seven Days” program, to further the cause of biculturalism; in 
other words I have accepted countless invitations to speak to various groups 
across the country where I talked of nothing else but biculturalism. Conse- 
quently, that is the only way I may be accused of having used “Seven Days”, | 
through the fact that people knew me from ‘Seven Days’, and in order to, 
bring forward a point of view on biculturalism. 


Mr. Jounston: To change the question, we have heard a great deal about 
consultation, and you have characterized yourself as being rather low on this 
totem pole of command. You said a great deal of what you felt you were| 
accused of was the responsibility of the producer and was not in your own| 
hands. In other words, it seemed to me, as we listened, that the whole business 
of the chairs of command frequently does not seem to apply in the field of 
television as it might in some other aspects of business. For instance, let us take: 
the example of the rejection campaign of the “Seven Days ‘hot seat’ i concept | 
and the way this was done so that it seemed to work to the advantage of Mr. 
Douglas who was so readily available while other political leaders were not 
immediately available and could not appear to be physically unavailable to’ 
the audience. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: In other words, to reply to the telephone? 


Mr. JoHnston: That is right. Would you have been part of any of the series 
of decisions to use the “hot seat” idea in the election campaign, to set it up| 
in this way? 


Mr. LAPrERRE: I was party to the decision to invite the leaders of the’ 
various political parties to go through an interview in the “hot seat”, as we! 
called it then. I was party to that. I was not responsible for the method or any | 
of the negotiations that took place. This was not my responsibility. 


Mr. Peters: During the recent lifetime of “Seven Days” I think that it 
was generally assumed—whether by accident or otherwise—that the “Seven | 
Days” idea of using two hosts on the program, one of them a French- Canadian, 
gave to many parts of Canada an understanding of the French attitude which 1 


think you personified, in contrast to Mr. Watson, who I did not know previ- 
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ously even spoke French. The country, in looking at this program, assumed 
that the things that were being said by you were an expression in English 
of the French culture as we know it. I am wondering whether, because this 
is a fact and because I think many people across Canada looked at this program 
as being bilingual in English, you were getting two cultures represented in 
one language. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: You mean bicultural in French? 


Mr. Peters: Anyway the idea is that I think the country did get the 
impression that there was ‘a bilingual atmosphere to “Seven Days” that was 
brought about by having two hosts, one of them a French-Canadian who has 
a very attractive English accent, very acceptable to the English speaking 
people. I am wondering whether this was by accident. When your negotiations 
took place for the hosting of “Seven Days’, was this discussed with the pro- 
ducers as part of the reason for asking you to be host? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: In October, 1964, it was felt very strongly, if I remember 
correctly, by the executive producers on “Seven Days” that my accent might 
be detrimental to the program and, consequently, the decision to hire me had 
absolutely nothing to do with the fact that I was a French Canadian. If my 
name had been John Scott, I would still have contributed an addition to the 
program which they wanted. 


e (5:50 p.m.) 


In October of 1964 the consensus of opinion was very much that since 
they were trying a new kind of venture the presence of a French Canadian, 
or perhaps a person with a French Canadian name and a French Canadian 
‘accent and speaking English, might be detrimental to the program and cause 
‘annoyance. After the first two programs that turned out not to be and it turned 
out to be more of an asset, at least from the public’s point of view. 


However, I must say quite categorically that never in the program have 
any items or has anything been done by virtue of the fact that I am a French 
Canadian. If my name had been John Scott I would have responded in exactly 
the same way. 


Mr. PETERS: Was one of the reasons why there was no objection to sev- 
oral things that happened on “Seven Days’, which must have been done on 
jape and viewed before showing—and I was of the opinion that this might 
ave been true of the tearful scene to which I referred—which was an expres- 
sion of French Canadian emotion, probably, in my opinion any way—that they 
Nay have given some advantage to the operation? 


Mr. LaPierre: I am not aware that English speaking Canadians do not 
ry. 
_Mr. PEteErRs: I am not suggesting that they do not, but— 


_ The CHarRMAN: May I suggest that the relevance of this line of question- 
ng is not obvious to the Chair. 


Mr. PETERS: It may not be; but I am curious about how this developed; 
pe why it developed, because it obviously did develop, whether it was inten- 
ional or accidental. 
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Obviously the Canadian public accepted Mr. LaPierre because he y 
French— ; 
The CHAIRMAN: Would the member agree to satisfy his curiosity on t 
point out of the time of this Committee? I do not think it is really relevant 
what we are doing here. de 
Mr. PETERS: Yes, I think it is, in view of some of the statements made 
and certainly some of the impressions that there was a bicultural aspect Oo. 
this particular loyalty and the firing that took place. I would suggest #] 
that is relevant. } 
Could I come back to when this decision was made to review the contr 
in 1965? There was a change, was there not, in your role? When did fi 
change take place? 


c 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I do not understand. 


Mr. PETERS: When this began you were connected in some respects 
this, in the original contract in 1964, other than being a host? 


Mr, LaPierre: Host and interviewer, which is the same relationship i 
the second contract. There were just added in the second contract cert 
clauses which protected my responsibility as a teacher in a university and 
an academic person and a person whose primary responsibility was outside | 
C.B.C. But that did not change the fact of my being a co-host and an in 
viewer. 


Mr. PETERS: Were there any incidents which occurred during the lifeti 
of the program where this matter of your emotion, which you have sho 
least on several programs— 

Mr. LAPiERRE: I am not aware of this criticism having ever been mi 
before. I am aware of criticism about my opinions and my co-called imp: 
tiality, but never about my emotions. 


Mr. PETERS: I am thinking of an interview you had with separatists, w1 h 
was rather emotional. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: With whom? 


Mr. PETERS: There was an interview you did with a number of separati 
in which the argument got quite heated. 


+ 
‘8 


An hon. MEMBER: University students. 

An hon. Memeper: An Irishman from McGill. 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 

Mr. PETERS: Was there any objection to that? 


Mr. LaAPIERRE: No, there was no objection to that. The only obje 


which was made was to this so-called political impartiality during be 
election. 


Mr. PETERS: Lastly, in the operation of “Seven Days” is ; there a tim 
in the programming? 


Mr. LaPrerrReE: I do not understand. 
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Mr. Peters: As would be done on radio? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: No, it is live; so far as the hosts are concerned they are 
‘esent on Sunday night at ten o’clock. 


Mr. BAsrorp: With reference to the contract you are referring to, Mr. 
‘Pierre, who signed it on behalf of the corporation? 


_ Mr. LAPigRRE: Mr. Reeves Haggan, if I remember correctly. I will check 
at. Yes, Mr. Reeves Haggan. 


Mr. BAsrorpb: If he accepted your contract should it not have been signed 
- Mr. Leiterman? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I suppose so; but I do not think that the C.B.C. allows 
‘oducers to do that; it must be with the supervising personnel. However, Mr. 
juglas Leiterman absolutely did not negotiate one iota of this contract with 
>; but Mr. Haggan signed it on behalf of the corporation. 


Mr. BasrorpD: Therefore, it was signed by management. 
| Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, within the public affairs department. 


Mr. Basrorp: Yes, which somewhat negates, does it not, your theory that 
‘u worked for Mr. Leiterman and that he could hire or fire? 


Mr. LaPierre: I work with Mr. Leiterman and it was Mr. Leiterman who 
‘ed me. In the normal process of an engagement it is always done through 
2 producer even although the signatory would be a senior officer of manage- 
mnt; just as in the case of McGill University, where my contract is signed by 
2 university. 


_ Mr. GrecorrE: Could you specify that in practice it is the producer that 
‘es the hiring, but in theory it is supposed to be the management? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: In theory it is the management which binds the corporation, 
tin practice it is the chief negotiating officer and that is the person who is 
‘mediately superior. 

i Mr. GREGOIRE: Now, is that the established practice within the corporation? 
| Mr. LAPIERRE: So I am told. 


Mr. Basrorp: But the terms of your engagment were signed by you and 


2 corporation represented by a member of management. 
| Mr. LaPierre: Yes. 

Mr. Basrorp: Were there any rights of renewal in the contract? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: There were not. 

Mr. BAsrorp: Were you aware in 1964 of other people having been inter- 
‘wed for the job of host, or co-host? 


_ Mr. LaPrerre: I have been told that there was a considerable number of 
lople who were auditioned, yes. 


Mr. Basrorp: Do you know who conducted those auditions? 


_ Mr. LaPierre: I suppose they must have been conducted by the executive 
| oducer. 


t 
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) 

| 
Mr. Basrorp: Who conducted your audition? | 
Mr. LAPrerrE: My audition was conducted by Patrick Watson. | 
Mr. BAasrorpD: Solely? 


Mr. LAPrerrE: It was an audition from “Inquiry”, which, of course, is th 
same as auditioning for this job; but the audition was there; and the wor 
of the “Inquiry” services was then the basis for re-engagement. 


Mr. BasrorD: You do not have too much knowledge of others who wer 
auditioned for the job? 

Mr. LaPierre: No, I do not. 

Mr. Basrorp: I have no further questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before the motion for the adjournment until 8 o’cloc 
is put I would like to know if the committee wants Mr. LaPierre’s contract { 
be placed before it as well as that of Mr. Watson? 


Mr. Lewis: It can be photostatted the same as the others. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes; to provide copies to the members of the committee’ 


Mr. Lewis: Yes; and what about the other two contracts of Mr. LaPieri 
also? 

The CHAIRMAN: They are tabled. 

Mr. Lewis: I do not know if they would be of assistance to the meni 

The CHAIRMAN: Can they be appended to the proceedings without the 
being photostatted? 

An hon. MEMBER: Why cannot we photostat them in the same manner? 


The CHAIRMAN: This is just for the time being. We will now adjourn + 
eight o’clock. 


i! 


EVENING SITTING 


Monpay, April 25, 1966. 
@ (8:15 p.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. Monsieur LaPierre, would you be > al 
here. Mr. Basford, I understand that you have finished your questions. 


Mr. BASFOoRD: Yes, I have finished. However, Mr. Chairman, I did want 
make one short remark, if Mr. Lewis is here. 


At the beginning of this afterncon’s meeting you said that Mr. Lewis ar 
I had withdrawn our motion and amendment, which was denied by both M 
Lewis and myself. I now have had a chance to talk with you, Mr. Chairma: 
and to have had relayed to me, through you, the opinion of the parliamentai 
counsel, which you were asked by the committee to seek. As a result of tt 
advice from the parliamentary counsel I would withdraw the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Is it agreed that Mr. Basford withdraw h 
motion? I do not think it was put. i 
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Mr. Basrorp: No, Mr. Chairman; it really was not before the committee. 
Mr. Lewis: Then, Mr. Chairman, the amendment falls and is withdrawn. 


The CHAIRMAN: I can explain, if the committee is interested, what the 
rice of the parliamentary counsel was. Both the motion and the amendment 
uested the committee to ask someone else to do something—that is, some- 
: outside of Parliament—and it seems to be quite obvious that this Com- 
tee should recommend to Parliament only that it ask someone outside of 
liament to do this or not do this. In the form under which the motion was 
sented it was unacceptable. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct a few 
stions to Mr. LaPierre. First of all, Mr. LaPierre, when you began your 
yciation with the program ‘Seven Days” what was your conception of the 
gram? What did you conceive the purpose of “Seven Days” to be? 


_ Mr. LAPIERRE: When I first was involved in this program the conception 
; that it was a television program which would attempt to create a dialogue 
the country between persons on important issues and, at the same time, 
ring in mind that it was a magazine format, it would cover many items; 
jhe same time, as well, since television primarily is a means of entertain- 
at, it would attempt to do so without consecrating for all times to come 
+ public affairs need to be dull. Consequently, it was an involvement into 
possibility of a dialogue and a definite attempt to try to get as many Cana- 
is as possible to watch the program. 


‘Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): From your standpoint, Mr. LaPierre, would 
. say that the relationship of entertainment to public affairs was a new con- 
| in terms of television programming? 


| Mr. LAPIERRE: I think in that sense it was. But, the use of satire and 
iter items, and then weaving it all into a presentation which was striking 
| in which the bulk of the program was devoted to pertinent issues, I think, 


lnore ways than one, was a new method of communication. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): From the standpoint of management vis-a-vis 
| producer what kind of conception had they conveyed that you were 
\re of? 


Mr. LaPierre: I was not aware of any that they conveyed in one way or 
(her. In informal private discussions with Mr. Watson and Mr. Leiterman 
1 feeling was this was to be a new experiment, a new venture and, conse- 
litly, was worth trying. But, as Mr. Watson has suggested, no one really 
Iw, in essence, what the program was going to be because the only way of 
[ng out is by making the program and doing it. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): From the very beginning, after you arranged 
J0 a program, were you aware of some pretty strong reactions from the 
) levels of management? 


Mr. LaPierre: Only through hearsay in terms of my colleague suggesting 


raying this has been dropped because of that or that. In certain instances, 
1041—5 


7 


, 
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when I arrived for rehearsals, items were withdrawn; however, they mig 
have been withdrawn for various reasons other than management’s decisio. 
I was not a party to any of these decisions. 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): You were at no time drawn into a dialog. 
with those who were at the management level with regard to this program 


Mr. LAPIerRRE: Never. 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): As you look back now on the two years | 
broadcasting of This Hour has Seven Days what stands out in your mind ; 
being significantly important in this new kind of programming, a type whicl 
perhaps, should be continued? 


Mr. LAPrIERRE: I think it has been demonstrated beyond a shadow of 
doubt that public affairs need not be dull and that there is definitely E 
interest in Canada in matters which may be considered public affairs in tern 
of politics, social context and social problems of life—in other words, tl 
totality of one’s national life; and we have demonstrated on “Seven Day, 
there can be a genuine concern and interest in this type of program. I refu 
to admit, even though I think this has been stated time and time again, th 
“Seven Days” has been almost nothing else but an exercise in sleaziness; 
think it has been of considerable value to the dialogue which must exist n| 
only at the bicultural level but at other levels as well. And, I think this hj 
sharpened an awareness for social and political problems in this country. 1 
least, my mail suggests that. apy 


Mr. MAcDONALD (Prince): Would you say that the program in a numb) 
of instances took a strong and subjective position on a variety of controversi. 
issues? ie 


Mr. LAPIERRE: If you are suggesting teat 8 program definitely carri!| 
a true editorial line I would have to answer ; there always was a ve’ 
definite concern with regard to this among the aye who make that Progra 
and, with regard to my objections, I might admit that I thought the editor'l 
line should not be as pronounced as possible and a balance should be mai. 
tained. However, again, one must bear in mind that public affairs is not ne‘ 
and television is entertainment and it is not at all didactic in that seni 
If its teaches and imparts information it must do so by way of entertainmel, 
not in terms of dancing girls but in the global sense of visual interpretatic. 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): You are not saying there might have et 
an over-all editorial policy. However, is it not true that there was an attem: 
made to make a point with regard to News Magazine and, for the sake | 
being provocative and interesting a position might have been taken? 7 | 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, but the common purpose of that would be to ores 
an impression so that people might form their own opinions. On the ee 
This Hour has Seven Days, we never claimed to have a totality of the t trul 
and the only thing we could do in one hour is present one aspect of any cert 
subject in the hope that people, through discussions, dialogue and reading mi¢t 
arrive at a consensus of opinion which would be important in their lives. | 
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Mr. MacDona.Lp (Prince): In the program referred to earlier on April 19, 
n which the president of the CBC appeared on News Magazine, he said some- 
hing to the effect that one of the things that disturbed him about this pro- 
ram was its lack of objectivity. Would you say that objectivity is an exceed- 
agly important thing to have, particularly in this kind of program? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, but there are means of getting it. If you mean by 
hat that you say to the public this is white, whereas, on the other hand, it 
aay be black, you see—Les deux cétés de la médaille, that may be one form 
f objectivity. But then, on the other hand, you must also bear in mind that 
ou can obtain some objectivity by creating a confrontation, and this may 
resent the other point view if you begin by assuming a different point of 
jew. I am suggesting that the president has handied too much around this 
atter of lack of objectivity with regard to “Seven Days”; if he went back 
ad looked over the record he would find that the lack of objectivity is more 
ue exception than the rule, as he would like to suggest. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Earlier, when you gave your two or three 
‘asons for your contract not being renewed you seemed to express, not directly, 
at by your manner, that these were not very convincing, in your opinion. 
That do you think are the real reasons for the failure to renew your contract? 


_ The Cuairmawn: This question is asking for hearsay information. 
Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): I think it is an important question. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Just because it is dangerous is no reason it should not be 
iswered. 


| The CHAIRMAN: I just wanted to indicate that if it leads to the witness 
‘peating hearsay I do not see what purpose it serves, and that is why I 
y it is dangerous. 


Mr. MacDona.tp (Prince): I am really asking him, after reviewing his 
mm participation in this program, its effectiveness and also the reaction he has 
‘ined from it, to give us what, in his estimation, are the real reasons for the 
lure to renew his contract. 


_ The CHarrMAN: I think you would appreciate that if these reasons are 
1t good—and, you wanted to know the real ones—and if a member does not 
lieve in these himself, or he would like to find another version, that informa- 
in would have to be obtained from witnesses who will come before this 
(mmittee to give the reasons they acted. But, I will leave the witness free to 
ssculate on what might have been the reason or reasons, if he wishes to 
¢ so. 

Mr. Wooutiiams: Mr. Chairman, may I speak to that. With the greatest 
tipect for your ruling, Mr. Chairman, it is not speculation if he has some 
Cicrete information to give. He has given some reasons. The questioner merely 
lasking him if behind these reasons he has any other ideas or information with 
Tard to it. I cannot believe that this committee is so strict that hearsay 
‘ dence would not be considered relevant because we have had a lot of hear- 
Ss r 


evidence this afternoon and you, Mr. Chairman, have not interrupted 
) |Saval—S3 
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anyone before. Hearsay evidence has been accepted before and, surely, if he 
has a real reason that is really what we are here to learn about. We want the 
truth and we do not want it hidden. I do not see anything wrong with the 
witness answering; it may be helpful to the witness in protecting his owr 
rights. 

Mr. GrecorreE: Mr. Chairman, I would approve of the point of view of 
Mr. Woolliams, that the witness should be permitted the opportunity of giving 
what he thinks are the real reasons for his disengagement, and I think we owe 
that to the witness. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is why I told him if he cared to answer the questior 
he could feel free to do so. 


Mr. LAPrerrRE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to warn the committee that ] 
have no proof at all for what I am about to say. I merely am suggesting that 
since the reasons given are only acceptable to me by virtue of the fact that 
the first reason of disloyalty is a circumvention of human rights and civi 
liberties; since I never have used “Seven Days” as a forum to present my owr 
personal opinions; since I am not responsible for what goes on the air, and since 
the business of weeping cannot also be a valid reason under the circumstance; 
in which it occurs—and one tear is not necessarily weeping—I would like t¢ 
suggest, therefore, that I have thought of this considerably. First, I had though; 
perhaps, especially after Tuesday night, there may be a personal vendetta) 
however, I cannot come to that conclusion for the sole reason that I neve) 
have met Mr. Ouimet in my life and, secondly, one cannot obtain a pera 
vendetta via the television screen; that would be absurd. 


I have thought about this in other terms and again I stress, Mr. Chairman 
that there is no proof of this at all; it is purely deduction on my part. I believi 
that the C.B.C., in order to meet the new regulations or labour arrangement; 
with ACTRA to the tune of $870,000, or thereabouts, is about to enter into | 
greater policy of commercialization which means it will have more sponsors. 


And in the process of having more sponsors, it must change its corporati 
image. The corporate image of the C.B.C. has been badly disturbed both by 
the Fowler Commission and by other events that have taken place, as well a 
by criticism. “Seven Days” is the most popular public affairs program that th 
C.B.C. produces on the television network. Patrick Watson and I are perhap: 
in Canadian television, some of the most well-known personalities. The resul 
is, therefore, that by going directly to us one serves two purposes. “Sever 
Days” has been immensely critical of advertising, especially of the pensiol 
plan, and it has also been critical of large companies, namely car manufacturer 
as regards safety, and Parke-Davis as regards drugs, and other such item: 
Consequently, the image of “Seven Days” is not one which is conducive to th 
fostering of a sense of confidence in the usage of advertising for the sake 0 
revenue. Therefore, the result is that “Seven Days” must be emasculatec 
This is the reason why Watson’s and my contracts are not being renewet 
because there is also involved in this, I am told, other sine qua nons for “Seve 
Days” to return on the air, as they have been established in the newspapers. | 
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Secondly, I believe that in order to reinstate the corporate image of the 
(op management of the C.B.C., it is imperative that a demonstration of their 
nanaging ability be made, and by going to Watson, LaPierre, and “Seven 
Days”, one immediately attacks the global image. Consequently, one can say 
‘Look boys, I am the boss and I am demonstrating that I am the boss. I will 
10 longer allow anyone to take advantage of my so-called weakness.” This, I 
suggest, is what I have thought, and I am merely putting it to the Committee 
is nothing else but a thought which has come to me in this highly inexplicable, 
ind if I may be so bold to say, irrational, situation. 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): Are you saying, Mr. LaPierre, that there was 
1 conscious attempt on the part of management to make the C.B.C. more of a 
sommercial enterprise and less of an institution that would attempt, in some 
vay, to create an imbalance that exists by competing with the tremendous 
oressures of the mass media in the United States? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: That is my fear, sir. 


Mr. BAsForD: I have a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. I take it 
rom what you said, sir, that this was an attempt by management to advertise 
ts ability. Surely the ‘“scafuffle’ we are in is not a deliberate attempt by 
aanagement to display or advertise its managing ability. 


' Mr. LaPierre: I think that the C.B.C. management miscalculated. Again 
‘his is only a thought, but I do not think that, closeted as they are on Bronson 
Avenue, they are really capable of assessing the popularity of the program, 
‘nd above all what has become a completely new phenomenon in broadcasting 
( this country, namely the loyalty of hundreds of thousands of people to a 
‘rogram on television. This is an entirely new development, and I suspect 
‘nat the management had not calculated that. 


ttempt on the part of management to get rid of the program “Seven Days” 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Are you saying that this was a calculated 
h 
vith as little public reaction as possible? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: They did not expect the public reaction. They thought 
‘ere may be a little fuss but one could override it. 

| Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Are you suggesting that in order to dispense 
ith this particular program they thought they could do it with the least diffi- 
alty by disengaging the hosts rather than by dealing directly with the pro- 
ucer involved? 


Mr. LaPierre: Yes. I think one could go on and say “Seven Days” is still 
ding to be managed. However, you see, the hosts represent a totality; they 
*rsonify a program, that is the nature of such a piece on television. Conse- 
dently, some of the continuity, of the editing, of the association, is in terms 
‘the three personalities who represent it on the air. Consequently, by remov- 
ig at least the two most potent and most involved personalities, one may 


‘ange the picture of the “Seven Days” image. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Could it not be true that, taking it from 
other point of view, it would have been much wiser, from a business stand- 
int, to continue the program ‘‘Seven Days” but perhaps with sponsors and 
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with more limitation or safeguards than used by those who were participating 
directly in the program. | 

Mr. LAPrerr:E: It is a criterion of the C.B.C. that public affairs programs 
are not sponsored. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): May I ask a supplementary question? In your 
view, Mr. LaPierre, is Mr. Ouimet adequately capable of running the on 


Mr. LaPrerrE: I do not think I can answer that, if you will pardon me, | 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I gathered from your remarks that you thought 
he was not. I wanted to make it abundantly clear to the committee what you 
thought on the subject. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: He may have had a lapse of judgment; he may have erred.| 
It does not mean he is incompetent to run the C.B.C. As I said this afternoon, 
I am not an administrative expert; I do not know these things. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I have a supplementary question. This goes in another 
direction. When you implied that the premise of all your arguments is based 
on the fact that the C.B.C. would like to go into a commercialized field, did 
you have grounds for saying that? 


(Translation) 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I said, Mr. Grégoire, that these were mere impressions 
I put the question to myself. I wondered why these things happened. I coulc 
not accept the reasons, which appeared to me to be irrational. I therefore 
came to the conclusion that other reasons were the true ones. I said that the 
CBC must meet $875,000 in new contracts given to ACTRA to prevent ¢ 
strike. 5 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes, but the premise of your entire argument, of you) 
supposition, as a premise, constitutes a fact, and no longer a supposition. Now, 
that which comes from the premise might be a supposition, but the premis¢ 
in itself, that is, the idea of the CBC’s commercializing its activities, is ¢ 
fact and no longer a supposition. Do you have any evidence of this? 


(English) 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I have seen, in a document which the public affairs depart: 
ment presented to the president, the phrase ‘increased commercialism” bein 
used. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Do you think $875,000 would make a big difference in thé 
$100 million that Parliament is furnishing? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: It seems to me that the CBC would need a considerable 
amount of money to do the work that it has to do in this country, and con- 
sequently it has to get it somewhere. | 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): I would like to ask you the following question, 
and I will quote from the public release that was made recently by the CBC: 
Were you aware that there had been a serious breakdown in formal com- 
munication between management and the producer of “Seven Days’’? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. | 
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Mr. MAcDONALD (Prince): How long were you aware of its existence? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: I was aware of its existence as of April 15. 


Mr. MacDoONALD (Prince): Were you aware of its existence prior to 
1at time? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I was aware there was some breakdown in the stream 
f communication from above to below, but again only through hearsay. I 
ave no proof. 


_ Mr. MacDONALD (Prince): Going back a considerable period of time? 

_ Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, I was aware that there were considerable difficulties. 
Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): Do you think the “Seven Days” is now dead? 
_ Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 

_ Mr. Lewis: Mr. LaPierre, you have gone over some of this but it might 
e of some help if we got it all in one place in the proceedings. 


" 
i 


I understand that when you were a host on the program, it came on the 
ir live? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: Am I right in also understanding that what you said on the 
‘cogram, in the hosting of it, were words of continuity between segments of 
ie program. 

| Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: I gather that when you were hosting the program you were 
(ying words which had been scripted before. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, except in three instances since ‘Seven Days” has 
ogun, and all of them occurred in the season of 1964 to 1965, and not in 
ve season of 1965 to 1966. 


| 


_ Mr. Lewis: So except for the three instances in the two or three hundred 
vat you were involved in— 


Mr. LAPIERRE: The 48th edition. 
Mr. LEwis: Except in those three instances, all the words you uttered 


| 
_ host had been written by someone and had been approved by your 
| periors? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 


_ Mr. Lewis: So that in no sense could you be held responsible for the 
irticular words? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: No, sir. 

_ Mr. Lewis: When you interview somebody, when you were participating 
( the program in the nature of an interviewer, did you ever ad lib live? 

_ Mr. LaPierre: No, sir, except with the audience on a couple of times 
‘aen Pierre Berton came to discuss his “Comfortable Pew” and when we 


(scussed mathematics. None of the other interviews that I have done was 
re. 
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Mr. Lewis: So that all the interviews—because the two exceptions yo 
gave, from my memory are not terrifically significant—had been done 0; 


tape or film? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lewis: Am I right in thinking that in every case the tape or filn 
would be seen by your superiors? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, it would be edited and seen by my superiors. 

Mr. Lewis: Or vice versa, it would be seen and edited. Presumably the: 
would not edit it if they had not seen it. 

Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. | 

Mr. LEwis: They would see the tape or film and edit it. And what woul) 
come on the screen would not necessarily be your interview in its entirety bu 
the parts of it that were used according to the decision of the supervisor an 
other people? 

Mr. LAPiERRE: On the decision of the producer and the executive produce 


Mr. Lewis: So again, you would not, in any sense, be responsible for th 
precise bits of your interview or parts of your interview that appeared? 
Mr. LAPrerre: No, sir. I may have been consulted, but I was never respon 
sible for putting it on the air. ° 
Mr. Lewis: Tell me, was there any rehearsal before the show came on th 
air? ; 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, sir, from two o’clock to ten o’clock. 


Mr. Lewis: Regularly? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Every Sunday. | 
Mr. Lewis: And in that rehearsal would the various parts of the prograt 


be shown, those that are on film and on tape? ! 


Mr. LAPrerRE: Yes, if they were available, and most of them would t 
available except for the Truscott segment. This is the only one which I re 
member was not available except right before air time. There may have bee) 
others but I do not remember them. | 

Mr. Lewis: Do you also rehearse the continuity which you do as a host? | 

Mr. LAPierRRE: It is very important because I mispronounce words £ 
easily. | 
| 


Mr. Lewis: Do others who do not mispronounce words also rehearse? 


' 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: Are even the gestures rehearsed? a 


Mr. LaPrERRE: No, sir. | 
Mr. Lewis: So that is left to the moment. | 


al 
Mr. LAPrerrE: We have so much trouble with the pronunciation of th 
words that we do not worry about gestures. ¢ 
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Mr. Lewis: In that sense, nothing of what you have said on any of the 
programs was your own, in the sense of your responsibility. They may have 
been your own in the case of an interview, but somebody above you decided 
what was to go on. 

Mr. LAPIERRE: In no sense at all can I be held responsible for the content 
which is aired on the television screen at ten o’clock, Sunday, on ‘‘Seven Days’’. 

Mr. Lewis: So somebody above you is responsible for the content which 
the public sees and which we, the members of this committee, have seen? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Lewis: May I turn to another point very briefly, the question of 
‘loyalty? Have you ever had occasion to question the right of management? 


| Have you publicly questioned the right of management to manage the Corpora- 
‘tion, to do with you as they please? 

Mr. LAPIERRE: No, sir. 

Mr. Lewis: Within legal limits? 
| Mr. LAPIERRE: No, sir. 


Mr. Lewis: The following question occurred to me as you were speaking 
6 us this afternoon: Were you ever informed, orally or in writing, by your 
immediate supervisor, who I gather is Mr. Leiterman, that your performance 
was unsatisfactory in any way whatsoever? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: No, sir. 


| Mr. Lewis: Were you ever informed by either Mr. Hoyt of Mr. Lefolii that 
your performance was unsatisfactory in any way whatsoever? 
| 


Mr. LAPIERRE: No, sir. 


| Mr. Lewis: Were you ever informed by Mr. Haggan that your performance 
‘was unsatisfactory? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: No, sir. 


| Mr. Lewis: Were you ever informed by a gentleman whose name I cannot 
emember, who, I gather, was put in among the “Seven Days” équippe, as 
you call it in French, in order to watch over “Seven Days’? Is it Mr. Gauntlett? 
| Mr. LAPIErRRE: No, sir. 


Mr. Lewis: Were you ever, at any time, informed either orally or in writ- 
mg, prior to April 15, that your performance was in any way unsatisfactory? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I was never informed by Mr. Leiterman that he thought 
chat my performance was unsatisfactory. 


Mr. Lewis: Were there times when he suggested to you that you could do 
something better than you have done? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: He suggested to me during the last election campaign when 
ve issued an invitation to party leaders to come, that the management of the 
2.B.C. did not wish me to interview politicians. 
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e@ (8:45 p.m.) | 
Mr. Lewis: And you did not do it, | gather? | 
Mr. LAPIERRE: I did it because we fought the battle within the unit and 


were successful. 
An hon. MeMBER: Now you are being interviewed by politicians! 


Mr. Lewis: Management agreed that you should do the interviewing? 


Mr. LAPrerRE: They first of all suggested that I should not do the inter- 
viewing and then the people on “Seyen Days” took a strong line and we were 
successful in being allowed to interview politicians on the “Hot Seat”. 


Mr. Lewis: Let me be very clear, in view of some questions that you were. 
asked: When you did interview that was not in violation of any order frag | 


the top management? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: No. 
Mr. Lewis: But in agreement with top management? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 
Mr. Lewis: Top management permitted you to do it? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, it acquiesced. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Prup’HoMME: Since the authorities gave you permission to be inter- 
viewed, don’t you think that your difficulties may have started from that very 
moment, even if such permission was given? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Probably, yes. / 


Mr. PruD’HOMME: It is perhaps here that you may be able to see whether! 
there has been the start of a conflict between— | 


Mr. LaPierre: I do not know, Mr. Prud’homme, if it is the beginning, but 
it is possibly the beginning. You see, it could not have been the beginning 
before October 1965, because in May 1965 the C.B.C. asked me to go on a 
tour across the country in order to sell to their affiliated stations, that is, 
affiliated to the C.B.C., certain programs which are coming back next year. I 
have not been able to undertake that tour, on account of my responsibilities 
towards McGill University. I have beeen asked to represent the Division of 
public affairs in the West, if I remember well. And so, I must have been per- 
sona gratissima at the time. It is only later that I perhaps became persona non 
gratissima. However, I do not know; I cannot tell exactly when all this started. 


Mr. Lewis: You have already replied to a question. 


(English) 

That is the question I was going to ask. Would you tell us whethe 
at any time prior to the fall of last year you were recognized particularl) 
by the corporation. You told us of your being asked to go across Canadé 
to do certain things for the corporation. Did you have any other evidence ol 
appreciation of your work by the corporation? | 
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Mr. LAPIERRE: Not by the top management; but I was led to believe by 


Mr. Leiterman and Mr. Watson that my hosting and interviewing on “Seven 
Days” was more than adequate for their purposes. 


Mr. Lewis: And no one told you otherwise until— 
Mr. LAPIERRE: No one told me until April 15, 1966. 
(Translation) 
Mr. PruD’HOMME: Is the management of the C.B.C. in the habit or not 


of thus congratulating somebody? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I do not know whether they are in the habit of doing so, 


but sometimes it does one good to be congratulated. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I would believe so. Do you think it has already been 


done in other cases? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I do not know. 
Mr. Lewis: Perhaps it creates difficulties. 


(English) 


| 


Perhaps it would be a good thing if the management told performers occa- 


sionnally that they appreciated their work. 


| (Translation) 


4 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: You understand what I mean. I shall explain in case 


you do not understand. I also wanted to say that the difficulties of the 


Nig 


ji 
’ 
\? 


management’, if I may use that term, are sometimes rather great. Under- 
tanding on both sides may bring about understanding. 


Mr. Lewis: Agreed. 


| ‘English) 


If they do it at the right time and in the right way. 
Mr. Macxkasty: I would like to have some clarification of one of Mr. 


ewis’s questions. The question implied that Mr. LaPierre had been asked 
’y management to go across Canada. 


1 
k 


Mr. LAPrerrE: Mr. Reeves Haggan called me one day and asked me if, 


‘ince they were on the way to selling to their affiliates the new program 


{ 
| 


i 
t 


| 
| 
| 


he following year, if I would go out west, if I remember rightly, and I said 
| could not go because of my responsibilities at McGill. 


Translation) 


Mr. GreEGoIRE: I should like to ask another question. Coming back to 
ae first series of questions, where it has been possible to determine your 
sponsibility for interviews and texts, would it be fair to think that if the 


lanagement felt compelled to break your contract, then it should have broken 


1at of your production director instead of yours? For it is he who assumed 
lat responsibility. 


Mr. LAPrIEeRRE: If the CBC is suggesting that “Seven Days” is not the 
ind of program that management wants, then it is the responsibility of the 
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C.B.C. not to dismiss the “emcees” of that program, but rather those who are 
directly responsible, that is, the producers, because they are the ones who 
make decisions with regard to the themes which must go on the air. | 
(English) 

Mr. Lewis: Perhaps we can clarify even a little more the question that 
my hon. friend, Mr. Grégoire, asked you. I read in one of the documents 
tabled by Mr. Watson a supplementary contract between him and the corpora- 
tion, which appointed him executive producer of the program “Document, | 


and in that contract I read the following: 
The extra services required of you in this capacity beyond thos 
already provided for in your producers contract are as follows: 

(a) General planning for program series in consultation with thi 
supervisor of special programs, public affairs and other network 
program specials. 

(b) Responsibility for the selection of scripts and principal artists. 

(c) Supervision and co-ordination of the work of producers, directors 
and other staff in the series, including the establishment of term 
of reference for the series and for each program, and ensurin; 
their adequate execution. 

(d) The maintenance of budgetary control for the series as a whole 
as delegated. 


This would not apply to you. What you are saying is that it was th 
supervisor who carried out the first three obligations I have read, namely 
the executive producer—rather than the supervisor—who had the respon) 
sibility for the content of the program, and not the performers, not the host 

Mr. LAPIERRE: That is true. 

Mr. GrécorrE: And this would be jointly with Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Lewis: No; in this case it would be Mr. Leiterman. 

Mr. GrécorrE: The letter is written to Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Lewis: This is for “Document”. I understand that ‘Document 
appeared once every four programs? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, roughly that. 


Mr. Lewis: And, indeed, Mr. Watson was executive producer with) 
Leiterman? There were joint executive producers? 


Mr. LAPreERRE: In the first season they were joint executive producers. — 


Mr. Lewis: And then for the next season Mr. Watson became host, i 
1965-66? | 
Mr. LAPrierRE: Right. | 
Mr. Lewis: And as I understand it—Mr. Grégoire was not here—M) 


Leiterman was the executive producer and there were two producers, Messr! 
Hoyt and Lefolii? | 
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Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 

Mr. Lewis: I am going back to the time you were engaged. I gather it 
yas through the program “Inquiry?” 

Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: And who told you you were engaged? Who told you you 
rere hired? 
/ Mr. LaPierre: Mr. Patrick Watson came to my office at McGill late in 
ae afternoon and asked if I would like to host “Inquiry.” 


We then began a series of negotiations on the terms of the contract and 
ie fee, et cetera, and once we agreed that all these were mutually acceptable 
hen the contract was put through and I began on “Inquiry.” 


Mr. Lewis: And Mr. Watson was executive producer of “Inquiry’’? 


) 


| _ Mr. LAPrERRE: Yes. 

| Mr. Lewis: Mr. Leiterman was not in the picture at all? 

Mr. LAPIERRE: No. 

. Mr. Lewis: Then, “Inquiry,” ended and “Seven Days” began? 

| Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 

Mr. Lewis: And at that point you were asked again to join “Seven Days’? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 

Mr. Lewis: And who did that? 

Mr. LAPIERRE: Mr. Watson and Mr. Leiterman both conducted negotiations, 
at mostly Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Lewis: Did you at any time negotiate a contract with anyone above 
r. Leiterman? 

Mr. LAPIERRE: No. 

Mr. Lewis: Did Mr. Haggan speak to you about it? 

Mr. LaPrerre: No. 


Mr. Lewis: And then the contract was produced and signed by Mr. Haggan 
A behalf of the corporation? 


Mr. LAPrIErRRE: Those forms of contract were sent to me, if I remember 
rrectly—and I am sorry to have to introduce another name—by Mr. Bailey 
ho is the supervisor of talent, I think, or something of that kind. Mr. Bailey 
nt me, purely as a sort of mailman, the contract, which I then signed before 
itmesses and returned. 


An hon. Memper: The term we use here is a conduit pipe. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Is this contract that has been filed before us 
“re, between you and “Seven Days’’, the usual form of contract that is drawn 
) for the host of a public affairs program? 
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Mr. LaPrerre: I do not know that. I know that it did not look the same 
as the first contract I had with “Seven Days” because other clauses were added 
to it. The first contract with “Sevent Days” had a whole series of clauses which 
were added, which deleted the form of contract that is used; in the case of 
the second one, since there were more matters pertaining +o my work at 
McGill, we decided to draft an original contract. | 

Mr. MacDonaup (Prince): Who is “we” in this case? ; 

Mr. LAPIERRE: Mr. Leiterman and myself. I was in correspondence with 
Mr. Leiterman on this matter and talked with him. 

Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): In spite of the fact that you have said the 
responsibility for the program was the responsibility of the producer, a good 
deal of the contract relates to a statement that you had to be in agreement with 
what was said. 

Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 

Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): And if there was to be said anything which 
was not in agreement with your own feelings you could not be required to say 
these things? | 

Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 2 

Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Is that a normal thing which is drawn up ir 
regard to— 

Mr. LAPIERRE: Mr. Watson has suggested in earlier testimony that A 
contract also stipulates that. | 

Mr. Basrorp: I think we should put on record the clauses that Mr. Mae- 
Donald has referred to, because I may want to ask some questions about them) 
They are clauses No. 9 and No. 10 of the contract, page two. Paragraph No. | 
reads: 


9. It is understood that texts read by Mr. Laurier LaPierre on the 
air should meet with his approval. In the event of a difference 0) 
opinion between Laurier Lapierre and the producer, the matter shal 
be arbitrated by the executive producer whose decision shall be final 
Laurier LaPierre may, however, decline to read contested material 4 
the air. 


Clause No. 10 reads as follows: 


10. There shall be full consultation between Laurier LaPierre an¢ 
the producer on the editing of interview material involving Mr. La: 
Pierre. Full weight shall be given to Mr. LaPierre’s counsel, however 
final decision shall rest with the executive producer. 


I may want to come back and ask some questions, and I thought that thes 
should go into the record, because I think it shows that there was som) 
responsibility on Mr. LaPierre’s part. 


Mr. Lewis: I wanted to read those and my friend has saved me tha 
trouble. | 


Mr. LaPierre, will you look at Clause No. 9 first? Can you tell us whethe, 
Clause No. 9 had ever to be applied, that you can remember. That is, was ther: 
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ever a difference of opinion between you and the producer, which, I suppose, 
would mean either Mr. Lefolii or Mr. Hoyt in the last year? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I cannot think of any instance where I had to be very 
formal about it. There were instances where I would object to words which 
I was not able to pronounce, or because there were too many ‘“‘h’s” in a row, 
or I could not make sense of them, and in such a situation I would send a 
note up to the conference room and say “Look, I cannot say this,” and conse- 
quently it was very quickly done and we changed the words. In the case of 
the material which I read on the air I do not think I ever had—if my memory 
serves me correctly—to be formal about it. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. LaPierre, Clause No. 9 does not deal with the kind of 
difference you have just mentioned. It obviously deals with a difference of 
‘opinion on the content. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: You have never had to apply it in the sense that you have 
had difficulty with your producer and you had to go to the executive pro- 
' ducer? 

Mr. LAPrIErRRE: Not that I can remember. 


fi Mr. LEwIs: Well, have you had occasion to use the last sentence in Clause 
|No. 9, namely, that you have declined to read contested material on the air. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: No. 


Mr. Lewis: Then, we can go to Clause No. 10. Was there ever any diffi- 
‘culty between yourself and your producers with respect to the editing of inter- 
view material? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I have complained a couple of times about some of the 
editing, on the ground—and I cannot remember the examples, but they were 
‘on minor points—that I thought, perhaps, the edited version did not bring in 
all the salient facts which had been brought out in the interview, and I have 
‘been told in discussion that there have been technical problems involved 
which caused this. 


@ (9:00 p.m.) 
| Mr. Lewis: But, it never was an issue between you and the executive 
producer, I gather? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: No, except in so far as it contributed to the difficulties; it 


‘was an irritation at the moment. 
| 


Mr. LEwis: Did you yourself ever have occasion to express disagreement 
or disapproval of any part or parts of “Seven Days’’? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, I have done so publicly. 
Mr. LEwis: Could you give us some examples? 


| Mr. LAPIERRE: I have not objected to certain particular segments of 
“Seven Days” but I objected publicly last winter and said that I felt that 
“Seven Days” was beginning to think that the neighbour’s grass was greener, 


and that had we dealt with ombudsman problems more than other matters it 
‘would be an improvement. I felt, having learned how to present opinions, having 
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of presentation and having provoked them to a large 
degree, there was a tendency to become more involved in the techniques of 
presentation than in the presentation of the ideas concerned; also, I was a | 
little disturbed by the very fact that I felt that the talent I had to give to 
“Seven Days”, with the interest having shifted, was not being used properly, | 
However, we have since entered into a very long dialogue, which was in 
February, I believe, and you will admit that I have been satsified since then. | 


Mr. Lewis: You said that you expressed this publicly. Where > publiely 
did you express this disagreement? 

Mr. LAPIERRE: I expressed it in an article which appear in Macleame | 
magazine on “Seven Days”. ‘ 

Mr. Lewis: When? tie 

Mr. LAPIERRE: It must have appeared in February, sir. 


Mr. Lewis: And, would not that be a criticism of Mr. Leiterman, Mr, 
Hoyt and Mr. Lefolii rather than POC OR else? 


learned the techniques 


were no ie aened COWS. 


Mr. Lewts: But, to the extent it was critical of what appeared on 


“even : 
Days” it would not be criticism of top management. t | 


LaPrerrE: It would be criticism of “Seven Days” itself. . 


Mr. 

Mr. Lewis: It would be criticism of the producing team, would it not? | 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. me | 
Mr. Lewis: And, this team would be headed by Mr. Leiterman? : | 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. fe 
Mr. Lewis: Did Mr. Leiterman or someone else under him threaten yon 


in this respect? # 
Mr. LAPIERRE: No, sir, but Mr. Leiterman was disturbed. . 
Mr. Lewis: And did he tell you so? ta 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, he told me so. | 


Mr. Lewis: I have one last point which may give rise to one or two short 
questions. Who told you that your contract was not to be renewed? 


. LaPreRRE: Mr. Leiterman. a 
. Lewis: On April 15? | 
r. LAPIERRE: Yes. 

. Lewis: Mr. Watson never mentioned his conversation on April 62 
. LAPIERRE: No, sir. 

. Lewis: All the time between April 6 and April 15? a 
. LaPiERRE: No, sir, and I will give him hell the first chance I have. — | 


. Lewis: And, what did Mr. Leiterman report to you? | 
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Mr. LAPIERRE: He reported to me that he had been informed that my 
mtract would not be renewed for the next season on the grounds of dis- 
yalty to top management and that I had allowed my own views to appear 
1 “Seven Days’. 


Mr. Lewis: Did Mr. Leiterman indicate to you whether any discussion had 
ken place between him and top management on that point, or do you 
10w? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I do not know that, sir. 
Mr. Lewis: Did he indicate to you whether he approved of the decision? 


_ Mr. LaPierre: He indicated to me he did not approve of the decision 
* top Management and that, in fact, he wanted to enter into negotiations 
ith me to renew my contract for the next year. 


- Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Generally speaking, were your relations with 
t. Leiterman good; did you have a good rapport with him during that 


ne? 


_ Mr. LaPierre: Extremely. “Seven Days” generates its own; it is the 
2e of operation which allows for tremendous amount of personal involvement 
‘d relationship, and it also allows for a tremendous amount of criticism and 
th things. 

Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Because you have raised this I would like 
{follow along that line and ask you what would the relationship have been, 
(od or otherwise, with other programming units that were in proximity to 


‘even Days’? 


Mr. LaPierre: I do not know since I am only there on Sundays and just 
cring the course of the week for interviews. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): You have no knowledge of what other per- 
sinel in the C.B.C. think about ‘‘Seven Days’’? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: No sir. 
_ Mr. Basrorp: You have no idea what Norman DePoe thought of it? 
| Mr. LaPrrre: No, sir. 


_ Mr. FarRWEATHER: I hear the expression “top management” used quite 
fiquently; in your opinion, who is top management? 

Mr. LaPierre: You mean top management to me? 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Yes, who do they represent? How many people are 
(resented in the phrase “top management’? 

_ Mr. LaAPrerre: I would think that the people who live here in Ottawa are 
© management to me. Mr. Reeves Haggan is not top management to me, nor 
‘Mr. Gauntlett; I meet them almost every Sunday. But, top management 
ud be the people who occupy the spheres of general management, vice 
‘sidents and the president. 


Mr. FarrwEATHER: You have never met the president? 


| Mr. LaPierre: No, sir. 
14041—6 


— 
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s of the so-called top 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Have you met any other member 
management? 
Mr. LaPierre: I had the honour of meeting Mr. Walker when the C.BC. 
presented its documentation to defend itself against the Fowler Committee 
Report in the Chateau Laurier. I was in transit from somewhere and Lgl 
about to enter a limousine when Mr. Walker arrived and I was introducec 


to him. I merely shook hands and then took the car to the airport. P| 


(Translation) | 
Mr. PrupHommeE: I had the honour of? What do you mean by that? 


Mr. LAPIeRRE: I am trying to be polite. That is not difficult either. 


(English) 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: The statement issued by the president and board o 
directors the other day mentioned ethics and standards of the corporation 
Did anyone in top management ever try to interpret what this splendid phras 


means? / 
} 

M. LAPIERRE: To me? 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Yes. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: No, sir. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: What do you think it means? I think the phras 
used was “ethics and standards to be observed by the C.B.C. in broadcasting’ 
Could you tell me what, in your opinion, that means? 


Mr. Peters: Don’t kick the sacred cow. 


Mr. LAPrEerRE: I do not know what it means, nor do I know whethe 
or not these are set out in written records. But, I do know that none of m 
superiors at any time ever have criticized me for being impolite, discourteot 
or having harangued. So far as professional ethics are concerned no one hi 
questioned them with regard to any persons I have dealt with on televisio: 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Do you think that C.B.C. ethics are any different fro: 
any other ethics? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I hope they are not. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Mr. Watson gave an interesting answer with regal. 
to something that has interested me, namely, unity—and I do not mee 
this in the national sense of the word unity or the way it is used—when 
said that your program is a vote for unity because of the social aspects Wi! 
which you are concerned. Could you expand on this suggestion? 


Mr. LaPierre: So far as I am concerned, I think that “Seven Day’ 
best work is done really when it attempts to take an individual who, f’ 
some reason or another, was not getting a fair share of life and who wW: 
either mistreated or being persecuted for some reason Or another; and | 
the process of attempting to unravel his case and attempting to establish nory: 


of procedure the result was that many Canadians across the country We: 
very much concerned with this kind of item. An example of this would i 


} 
| 
} 
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che adoption of Asiatic and Negro children; also, treatment in the full that 
was afforded last year to a person who had been in charge of Indians and 
did some work in conjunction with them. Items of that kind are the ones 
which I feel “Seven Days” did very well, and these received a great deal 
of attention across the country. 

| Mr. FAIRWEATHER: In other words, you yourself were looked upon as a 
jort of ombudsman? 


| Mr. LAPIERRE: Well, people have used that phrase in depicting the work 
which “Seven Days” was doing on this matter, yes. 


| 
| 


| Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I have been trying to interpret what Mr. McLuhan 
meant, and I think I am becoming clear on it now. Did he not say that the 
‘medium is the message, and are not you and Mr. Watson ombudsmen in this 
‘connection? 


' Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, I think so. I think one could say that is the way the 
200kie crumbles on television; you embody or personify a point of view. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Do you find this an awesome responsibility? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, I find it most disturbing; I find it a responsibility in 
attempting to elicit a consensus of growing impressions which will elicit 
2onsensus for action and this is a great, great responsibility. I was suggesting 
to someone the other day, when I discovered a loyalty in people for “Seven 
Days”, that I was most grateful I was not personally involved in decisions 
with regard to putting what and what on the air. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I recognize and pay tribute to this loyalty. It is loyalty 
to you but is it not loyalty to something else, something you are trying to do? 


\ Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, and I think it is loyalty to an experiment. And, as 
the lady suggested the other day on the radio, she felt when she watched 
‘Seven Days” that she was part of the conversation that has been going on 
and is going on, and that she picked up from where we left off and carried 
on in her own milieu. It seems to me that “Seven Days” has contributed to 
the experiment of our being alive and I think our viewers, even those who 
do not share and agree in totality with what “Seven Days” is doing, never- 
theless, had a feeling they were part of an experiment and that they were 
able to identify or to commit themselves, which seems to have filled a void 
thle had not been filled before. 


Mr. Woo.iuiams: I was listening to Mr. Watson yesterday when he dealt 
with the Glassco Report on broadcasting. Are you familiar that this report 
and do you know it was very critical of the C.B.C., particularly management? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 


Mr. Woo.u1aMs: I am inclined to think you would agree with some of it. 
You mentioned the question of the C.B.C. getting a greater share of the com- 
mercial side of broadcasting; that there has not been the proper communica- 
tion or connection and feeling between management and yourselves, and that 
brought about the cancellation of your program or, at least, the failure to 
renew your contract. 

2404163 
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Mr. LaPrerre: Do you mean do I think the lines of communications were 
blurred? 
Mr. WooLiiaMs: Yes. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 
Mr. Woo.tutaMs: Do you go along with the conclusions which the Glassco 
Report made with regard to criticism of management, or do you- recall that? 


Mr. LAPrerRE: Are you speaking of the Glassco or the Fowler reports? 
Mr. Woo.utaMs: I am talking about the Fowler Report, which Mr. Watson 


referred to. 
Mr. LAPIERRE: No; I am sorry, sir, but I am not aware of the Glasscc 


Report. 

Mr. WootitaMs: Well, in the Glassco Report it does deal, without going 
into detail, with the fact that there are two corporations set up in Canada 
one is the Bank of Canada and the other is the Canadian Broadcasting Cor-, 
poration and, they are unique because they have statutory independence) 
but, they have not the difficulty with the Bank of Canada that they have 
had with management of the C.B.C. I am just repeating what the report says 
One of the conclusions they came to was that the C.B.C., in spite of its many 
praiseworthy accomplishments, has. failed to develop positive goals. That ij 
really what Mr. Watson was saying. | 

Mr. LaPrerre: I do not know whether that is exactly what he was saying 
but I have a great feeling, sir, that no one seems to be too sure what they 
want the C.B.C. to do, and that disturbs me. I do not know whether it is : 
question that Parliament has never had the job of broadcasting or whether 
because management has been too busy managing a tremendous network, i 
has been difficult to arrive at goals. I find it odd that in 1966 Canadians shoul 
claim so much ignorance of each other as they do. I find it disturbing when ou: 
national communications system has not made it possible for us to live witl 
and understand each other better. So, we are going through a crisis of nationa 
unity. 

Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary. / 


Mr. Wooiitrams: Mr. MacDonald, I have only a few questions left. If yor 
have supplementaries you can put them when I am finished. I am reverting t| 
the point I was about to make: you feel that management itself has faile: 
to give direction to producers on the type of program which you, Mr. Watsor 
and Mr. Leiterman were producing. | 

Mr. LAPIERRE: I do not know whether there exist written documents bu 
the only thing I can say, as an outsider to the C.B.C., is I have a feeling the 
the directives and the goals are not present. 


Mr. Woottiams: Then, when you were pressed by, I believe, Mr. Grégoiré 
why your contract was not renewed you said you felt it was because the C.B.C€ 
wanted to get a greater commercial portion of this; in other words, putting | 
in plain English, they were going to endeavour to raise more of their revenu 
from advertisers. | 


| 
| 
| 
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Mr. LAPIERRE: I would not want that to be misunderstood. I was asked to 
say what I thought, since the other reasons were not acceptable, and I stated 
I apparently had no proof of that, that it was merely an impression I had 
gathered, but there must be something else than what has been stated and, 
consequently, that is the limit and the tenor of my remarks, which perhaps 
I should not have made. 


| Mr. Woouuiams: Both of you have said that your program is very popular 
and I know that some members of this Committee will agree with you. Do you 
feel that this program, when it was so controversial—and, I think it was, al- 
though I am not being critical—could have been sold as a product to commer- 
cial concerns so far as advertisers are concerned. 


‘Mr. LAPrErRE: I do not know but I doubt whether they would have bought 
ie 
Mr. Wootirams: And, as you know, the C.B.C. is set up as a statutory 
independent body which is partly, if not wholly, financed by the taxpayers and 
is an independent network. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Well, I would like to suggest, sir, that I think it would be 
immensely odd that news and public affairs on a public system should be 
‘sponsored by a commercial firm. 


_ Mr. Woottiams: But I think you would agree with me that news is spon- 
sored by commercial concerns on independent radio and television, and on the 
bk & as well. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I am not aware that it is sponsored on the C.B.C. that way. 


'. Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: Well, it may not be news but some of the programs which 
soncern public affairs are sponsored by advertisers. As you say, that may 
jot apply in the case of the C.B.C. But reverting other independent networks 
‘— Bponsor programs by raising their revenue from advertisers. 


| _Mr. LaPierre: Yes, and I think that the Fowler Committee has allotted 
A large portion of its report to the dangers and difficulties involved in that. kind 
of sponsoring. 


Mr. Woo.uiaMs: Well, I do not believe that this body will ever be able to 
lecide that question; maybe some around this table believe they can. Did you 
ign a contract similar to what Mr. Watson signed, called an exclusive services 
‘ontract, with the C.B.C.? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: No, sir; the only contract I served was the one that has been 
abled and I am not aware that the word “exclusive” was in it. 


‘Mr. Woottiams: Mr. Watson’s contract reads “exclusive services contract” 
nd, in clause 7 it states: 
It is understood that the television exclusivite granted to the corpor- 
ation by Laurier LaPierre in this contract will not affect any appearance 
by him on the corporation’s French network. 


But, you also had a letter dated September 2, 1965, which is in the form of 
contract. 


. 
| 
it was not called that; but, my contract is 
but does not affect any appearance by me on 
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Mr. LAPIERRE: I am sorry, 
exclusive to the English network 
the French network. | 

Mr. Woot.iaMs: In other words—I might take a look at that—you did 


not sign one like Mr. Watson? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: No, sir. 
Mr. Woot.tams: I think p 


robably your and Mr. Watson’s contracts are 
different. I will draw an analogy between yours and his in reference to the 
termination of the contract, because that seems to be an important issue here 
In paragraph 13 of Mr. Watson’s contract—I did not have this document yes: 
terday and this is what I was driving at—it is said: 
13. It is agreed that this agreement may be terminated: 
(a) by either party without cause by giving ninety (90) days’ notice 
in writing to the other party directed by registered mail. 


In your contract, particularly when we are dealing with “Seven Days’ 
I think it is worded a little differently. It is said: 


In consideration— 


I am not interested in that amount of money. 
—per occasion you agree to provide your services as permanent pro 
gram personality—interviewer on the program series “This Hour He 
Seven Days” on 36 occasions but not less than 21 occasions to be prc 
duced between October 3, 1965, and May 29, 1966. 4 


I will pause here. When you signed that contract, you were quite we 
aware that there would be that many appearances, on 36 occasions but not le: 
than 21. Is that right? 

Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Woottiams: And once that product had been completed you realize 
that your contract with the C.B.C., as far as this program was concerne 


would terminate? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, sir. 
Mr. WoouiiamMs: Have you done these 36 performances or not less thé. 
21 up to date? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: No, sir, the season ends on May 8. 
Mr. WootttaMs: The 29th of May, actually. When they said they wou 
not renew your contract they meant that you could continue to complete t 


terms and conditions of the contract as far as Clause 1 is concerned; that 
the product itself, and when that was finished, you were through with th 


particular contract. 
| 
Mr. LAPrerrE: I was through with that particular program. 
Mr. Woorrrams: I call it “a product”. It is a product that is sold in: 


commercial way, although it may not be on the C.B.C. because it is financ: 
by the taxpayers. But the point I am coming to is briefly this, when you C 


a 


| 
| 
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sign that contract, you were well aware that when you had completed those 
gerformances and completed them by May 29—Mr. Lewis, did you want to 
ask some questions? 
Mr. Lewis: No. 


Mr. Woo.uiaMs: All right, then. When that contract was completed on 
May 29, 1966, you knew that that contract had come to an end. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, sir. 
i 
+ Mr. Wooutuiams: And you realized that at the time of the signing of that 


»ontract? 
'~ Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, sir. 


' Mr. Woouuiams: And unless the Corporation came to you and said “We 
would like to renew this contract. We would like to have that product, or 


other performances than the 36 or 21 named in Clause 1” that that particular 
~wogram was at an end? 


| Mr. LaPierre: Yes, sir. 


. Mr. Woo.uuiams: I take it from what both you and Mr. Watson have said 
shat you are of the opinion—and I think a lot of people share the same opinion 
with you, or at least they ought to—that this is a very popular program. 


i Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, sir. 


_Mr. Woo.tiiams: If you had an offer from an independent television 
3roup, would you be prepared to work for them and work under their man- 
igement? 
i Mr. LaPierre: No, sir. 
Mr. Woo.uuiamMs: Why not? 
Mr. LAPrerRE: Becsuse I believe that broadcasting should be a publicly 
»2wned means of communication. 

Mr. Woo.uiams: And do most of the personnel of that program share the 
iame philosophy with you? 

Mr. LAPIERRE: I do not know, but when I joined the staff of the program 


it was on the understanding that if the “Seven Days” was ever sponsored, the 
sontract would be terminated. 


Mr. Woo.utams: Are you still an employee of the C.B.C.? 


i 


_- Mr. LaPierre: Yes, sir, on a part time basis. 


Mr. WootiiaAmMs: Are you prepared to continue with the CBC, an inde- 
endent corporation set up by statute and therefore a publicly owned cor- 
oration? 


Mr. LAPrerrRE: If I am invited by the producer to participate in a pro- 
jram in terms that I consider to be adequate for me, then by all means. 


Mr. Woo.uiAms: And even if they should drop This Hour Has Seven Days, 
fyou got into another program in which you felt you could be of service— 
t might be a public affairs program or one of a similar nature—would you 
%€ prepared to continue with the C.B.C.? 


i 
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Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, Sir. | 

Mr. Woo.iiaMs: But otherwise you are prepared to leave the employment 
of. the, C.B-C,? 

Mr. LAPIERRE: I suspect the choice is not really mine to make. Manage- 


ment has said my contract is not to be renewed on “Seven Days”, and the 
reasons which were given suggest that no other producer will hire me either, 


Mr. Woo.tiaMs: Did they make that very clear? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I suspect there will be very few producers who will be 
prepared to hire somebody as host or interviewer of whom management has 
said that he lacks loyalty to management and he allows his own opinions tc 
show on the air. Since this is a criticism of the top management, it becomes 
a directive, in a sense, since it is a directive to Mr. Leiterman. I do not 
see how any producer, unless he is prepared to enter into a battle which 
many endanger his program, would wish to hire me. Z| 


Mr. Woo.ttiaMs: There is one other interesting feature which I think 
differentiates your situation from that of Mr. Watson. You brought out earliei 
in your evidence today, the fact that you are a member of a union. 


Mr. LAPrIERRE: Yes, of ACTRA. 


Mr. Wootu1amMs: How many unions would there be in the C.B.C.? Is tha 
a union of the workers or of such as yourself? - | 


Mr. LAPrerRE: It is a union of the Association of Canadian Radio anc 
Television Artists, to which hosts and interviewers belong. .| 


Mr. Woouittams: I am very interested in this question. Have they eve) 
had any success in the past in negotiating similar problems, I do not mear 
exactly identical, but similar difficulties that may have arisen in the pas 
between the C.B.C. and their employees who are producers or hosts of a pro: 
gram, similar in nature to the one we have been discussing today? 


Mr. LAPrerre: I was told by Mr. Henry Comer that he thinks—but on 
will have to ask Mr. Comer—that the nature of the reasons stated and th 
difficulty of by-passing the normal process of engagement is a precedent, a 
far as he is concerned. To be fair to Mr. Comer, he said that that was as fa 
as he was aware. 


Mr. Lewts: I do not think producers are members of that union. 


Mr. Woottiams: Do you think that the fact that you have come befor 
this parliamentary Committee to give evidence has jeopardized negotiation ¢ 
a proper deal by your union, which is the function of such a union? I hav 
done some work with unions in that regard, and I wonder if this has jeop 
ardized the success of proper negotiations by your union with the C.B.C# 
far as your problem is concerned. 


Mr. LAPrerRE: It has not been stated so personally to me. When I spok 
to Mr. Comer about my appearance before this Committee, he voiced n 
disagreement whatsoever about this matter. The remark was even made thé 
my case adds a dimension to the problem at hand and that, consequently, 3 
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becomes very important for them in the resumption of their negotiation for 
collective agreements which are due to begin at the end of this week. There 
may be certain aspects of the agreements which may have to be tightened up. 


Mr. WooLtLtiams: How many people are engaged in this program This 
Hour Has Seven Days? 


_ Mr. LAPrerRE: I am told that there are 40 people; that includes secre- 
taries, script assistants, and so forth. 


_ Mr. Wooutiams: How many people, of the 40, would belong to the 
union? 

_ Mr. LAPrerRRE: I do not know. I only know that, so far as those who 
appear on the air are concerned, there is Mr. Zolf, Mr. Troyer, and myself 
who belong to ACTRA, and a permit is given to Mr. Watson. 


Mr. WooLuiaMs: Has there ever been any suggestion—if you do not care 
40 answer this question do not do so, please—that the employees who do 
jot belong to a union, in an organization like the C.B.C., do not belong to a 
jollective group where they can work out their problems between labour 
and management in a free enterprise— 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I believe everybody should be unionized, including pro- 
lucers. 
Mr. GrecorrE: And members of Parliament. 


| Mr. LaPierre: They are already a union. 


Mr. Woo.uutaAMs: I wonder if you could give us a little help as a union 
/mployee. When members of the C.B.C. do not belong to a union, what medium 
‘0 they have to negotiate their problems? Assume you have not come before 
‘his committee and this problem had not come before Parliament, what 
‘aedium would you have, as workers in the C.B.C., to negotiate and work out 
our problems with management, as can employees of the C.N.R. who are 
nionized? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I would think that the difficulties of the producers in 
stablishing the norms, and so on and so forth, which they are now in the 
rocess of establishing, would suggest the difficulties that one would encounter 
utside of the very definite and official structure of a union. 


Mr. Woot.tiams: I will ask you one last question. Glassco, in his criticism 
I his report—I have not fully studied Fowler’s report—emphasized that the 
lanagement of the C.B.C. is so top heavy that no one really knows to whom 
i. employee, a producer or one who might be classified as an independent 
mtractor is responsible. I think it would be of benefit to the people employed 
y the C.B.C.—I think this is important and I want to bring it to your atten- 
on. Mr. Peters, please do not interrupt. When you put your questions to the 
itness this afternoon I was listening to your questions and I mentioned to 
e Chairman that I thought he should give you a very careful and clear hear- 
g. Now, to come back to my question— 


‘Mr. Peters: I am glad you advised the Chairman of it, because I did not 
ae he had got that kind of information. 


id 


4 
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Mr. WootitiaMs: To come back to the question, do you feel that manage- 
ment is so top heavy that the employees and producers, and other personnel 
in the C.B.C., do not know to whom they are really responsible? _ 

Mr. LAPIERRE: I cannot answer that, sir, because I am not always part of 
that group, I am not always present there. All I can say is that there seems to 
be a feeling of uncertainty. However, I have not experienced this since I 
knew who my immediate superiors were, they were the people with whom 
I communicated, and that was all. “4 

Mr. Wootiiams: What would you say in reference to your own dispute 
was most frustrating about management, or what was your problem with 
management? What do you say in that regard, as far as your failure to get 
the contract renewed was concerned? 

Mr. LAPIERRE: The most frustrating thing, as far as 1 was concerned, was 
that the line of communication seemed to have been plugged, and the line of 
authority seems to have been bypassed. I found it disturbing that the pro- 
ducers should be ordered not to hire somebody. I find that the right not tc 
hire somebody implies also the right to fire somebody, and it may also imply; 
the right of governing ideas. I wondered about the integrity of the artistir 
creativity. I was also disturbed by the very fact, especially after Tuesday 
night, that I was hurt in my reputation as a person and as an interviewe: 
when I thought I was of some repute; that all this should be dismissed by i 
man whom I have never met and to whom I have never addressed a singl 
word. He said of me: “He is a very charming fellow. He could host ‘Tak: 
Thirty’.” It merely demonstrated the naivety of Mr. Ouimet. If I do have som 
charm, just imagine what would happen if you turned me out on the wome, 
in this country! 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Might I ask a question arising out of a ques 
tion which Mr. Woolliams raised? Mr. LaPierre, you implied that the C.B.C 
was missing a great deal of opportunity, particularly through the medium q 
television, in terms of what it could do to unify the country and deal wit 
some of the more difficult problems we face. What did you have in mind whe 
you gave that kind of an answer? Can you elaborate on it? : 


Mr. LaPrerre: I have the feeling, sir, that we are living in 1966 and W 
have been engrossed in an immense national monologue. I felt that perhaj 
the time had come to change the monologue into a dialogue. Travelling acro 
the country, I felt that the ignorance of the English speaking Canadians abo! 
my province was immensely disturbing, and it was only matched by th 
ignorance of the French-Canadian towards English speaking Canada. I w 
disturbed by that. I came to the conclusion that the means “par excellenc: 
to bring about a dialogue, to bring about a confrontation, to bring about! 
meaningful exchange of ideas, opinions and impressions, was the C.B.C. | 
sequently, I have concluded that the C.B.C. has, in a sense, failed to Pp 
Canadians into communication with each other because in 1966 they are as’ 
ing questions which they should have been able to answer at least some tir: 


ago. Sometimes I am nct even aware that the questions are ever raised at < 
| 
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Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Surely the assumption of the function of 
levision, since the late ’40s, was that it has been primarily a passive medium, 
iat it is, in a way, a monologue. Are you saying that television is altogether 
fferent? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I would suggest ‘‘SSeven Days’ has demonstrated that 
srhaps it is completely different from that. 

Mr. BASForD: I want to return to something for the record, so we can get 
later. When you were talking about why you thought your contract was not 
‘ing renewed, you mentioned the future developments of the commercial 
jlicy of the C.B.C., and you made reference to some words that you had seen 
a memorandum prepared by the public affairs department. Could you 
entify that memorandum? 
. Mr. LAPrERRE: When I asked that I be given a definite statement of the 
| ficulties between myself and the administration, I was given the request 
at was issued by the public affairs department to the president, and that 
fase appeared there. 
| 


Mr. BAsForD: What is the date of this memorandum? 

Mr. LAPrIeRRE: April 14, 1966. 

' Mr. GREGOIRE: Have you got a copy of this memorandum? 

Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, sir. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Can we table it? 

Mr. LAPIERRE: No, sir. 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: That was the memorandum which Mr. Haggan presented. 


{ 
| 
| Mr. LaPierre: I have referred to it for no reason other than that I wanted 
1 definitely demonstrate that at least there was some record which was clear. 


Mr. BasrorpD: Was that Mr. Haggan’s memorandum you were referring to? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, sir. 


_ Mr. Basrorp: You were not referring to any other memorandum? Did 
Ss contract which you have individually negotiated fit your particular cir- 
(mstance? 


| Mr. LaPierre: Yes. 
| Mr. BAsForD: Why were Clauses 9 and 10 put in? 


| Mr. LAPIERRE: In order to protect me from having to say something on 


tb air which would be in circumvention of Article VIII of my contract. 


i Mr. BAsrorD: Those are not usual clauses that would apply to a news 
der? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I do not know, sir, but when I was sent a draft of the first 
Citract in 1964, these words were not there. 

Mr. Basrorp: As I said earlier, you have been using your responsibility. 
Vien you say you were not responsible for the content, you were saying it 
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P. O. Box 500, 
Terminal “A”, 
Toronto, Ontario, 
October 12, 1965. 


Mr. K. Patrick Watson, 
18 Glengrove Avenue West, 
Toronto 12, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Watson: 


This will confirm our agreement that you shall undertake the duties anc 
responsibilities of Executive Producer of the program series “Document”, effec- 
tive June 15, 1965, until the expiry of your present Producer contract, on Jun 


14, 1966. 


The extra services required of you in this capacity beyond those alread: 
provided for in your Producer contract, are as follows: 
(a) General planning for program series in consultation with the Super 
visor of Special Programs, Public Affairs and other Network Pro 

gram Officers. 
(b) Responsibility for the selection of scrips and principal artists. 
(c) Supervision over and co-ordination of the work of Producers, Di 
rectors and other staff in this series, including the establishmer 
of terms of reference for the series and for each program, an 
ensuring their adequate execution. 
(d) Maintenance of budgetary control for the program series as a whol 
as delegated. i | 


oF 


In the carrying out of these duties, you will be responsible to the Supe 
visor of Special Programs, Public Affairs, in all matters of policy, progra 
content, operations, administration, production and scheduling which perta) 


to this series. 


regular contract salary, be paid a fee of per annum, payable monthl 


In consideration for the services set out above, you will in addition to yor 
| 
effective June 15, 1965 until June 14, 1966. 

| 


In addition to the foregoing, you shall undertake the duties and respons 
bilities as Host of the program series “This Hour Has Seven Days”, and i 
these services, will be paid the sum of per occasion for the thirty-fi 
(35) occasions planned; except you will not be paid for any occasion when a 
la are not required, but only on thirty (30) days notice from the Corpor: 
ion 


P - 
SS Oe 
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Further, it is agreed and understood that on all occasions when you are 
Iled upon to provide services covered by the CBC/ACTRA Collective Agree- 
ent for Performers in Television during the term of this agreement, the 
wrporation shall pay directly to ACTRA the required work permit fee covering 
yur services within ACTRA jurisdiction. 


Would you be good enough to signify your acceptance of these terms and 
nditions. 


scepted by 


. PATRICK WATSON For Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
ated this 14th Day of October, 1965. H. W. GAUNTLETT 


Supervisor of Special Programs, 
Public Affairs. 
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It is this aspect that has made it necessary for me to embark with my 

colleagues on making sure that at least we are able to arrive at a climate oi 

opinion where this kind of thing may never happen again. 

I do not delude myself that we will have management rescind this, really 
and I am not seeking to fire Mr. Ouimet in any way. The only thing I an 
attempting to do is, perhaps, to suggest that there must be someone who ha: 
the responsibility to see to it that the danger of arbitrary decision and i 
blacklist and so on and so forth, and the diminishing of the potential o 
creativity are not permitted. 


This is the reason why I have entered the fight. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Prud@’homme? 


(Translation) 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Mr. LaPierre. A question on what you have just said. 


Mr. LAPrEeRRE: I beg your pardon? 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: A question on what you have just said. When were yc 
held responsible for the “eontent”? I understand you have been held responsib, 
for things about which you deny any responsibility. Of course, if you used } 
read only what had been written, you cannot be held responsible for it. B 
have you been held responsible for it and do you consider it to be for th, 
reason that you have been expelled? : 

Mr. LAPIERRE: Mr. Prud’homme, when words such as ‘“‘sleaziness, lack | 
ethic, lack of responsibility, lack of objectivity in the program” have been us| 
by the C.B.C.’s chairman— 
(English) 7 | 

And he fired the two persons who personify it, whom he holds responsik: 
for that, whether one likes it or not. . 

If the program is so bad, he should fire those responsible for it and 1) 
those who lend their services. If the program is bad, then the decision to | 
it is not mine. ; 

The problem at the moment is that “Seven Days” is being accused of | 
kinds of things by the president of the corporation and by the declaration 
the board of directors. The two people who are being fired, whose contracts | 
not being renewed— 


(Translation) 
There is a slight difference of meaning. 


Mr. Prup’HoMME: There is a difference of meaning, but a pretty import 
one, you may be right. Let’s take it— 


(English) 

Mr. LAPIERRE: The two whose contracts are not being renewed are tk 
who, in essence, are said to be the personification of the evil that is involve( 
“Seven Days” and, consequently, we are associated in this whether we lik 
or not. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: As you may know, from the outset I did’nt think your 
“ase was the same as Mr. Watson’s. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: In the Watson case, there are two cases. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: That’s it. I don’t want you to repeat: “Both of us 
were fired’. Don’t you think that C.B.C. should have referred to clause 12 of 
your contract if they intended really to dispense with your services? This 
would have been the most elegant solution. We may use, if you like, the 
word “hypocritical’’. I have’nt any objection. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: You should try to convince me that the (top management 
of CBC has signed this contract). 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: It will be known eventually. Only one more question. 


(English) 


Mr. SHERMAN: Presumably, Mr. LaPierre, you would have felt the same 
way—and I hope I can ask this question without being accused of being 
rrelevant—whether you were host of “Seven Days’ or not, as a political science 
professor, as a history professor, as a Canadian. 


. Mr. LAPIERRE: I would have been one of the first to have signed for the 


sommittee to save “Seven Days” and the integrity of the C.B.C. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Is the English network of the C.B.C. television broadcasting 
‘rm backward, or prejudiced in any way, in using French-speaking Canadian 
alent as performers, in your view? 

| Mr. LaPierre: In my case the answer must be No; and I have no proof to 
uggest that it is any other way, sir. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Well, the reason I asked the question is that I think that 
‘ou have, if I may say so without embarrassing you in any respect, contributed 
great deal, in the two years you have been on the show, to the English-French 
jalogue in Canada. I think that if you and I were on the same political program 
ve would probably not agree; but from the point of view of Canadianism I 
trongly endorse what you have done in bringing the French view and Gallic 
harm into the eastern and western English-speaking households. 


‘In your opinion can the “Seven Days” situation be saved? 


Mr. LaPterre: I think that even if it were possible to have the management 
'C.B.C. to start at a point prior to April 6, or April 15, the public controversy 
‘ound “Seven Days” would make life immensely difficult for those who make 
le program next year, with the result that I think its vitality and its sense of 
mmitment—I think, perhaps, in that sense its vitality has been sapped 
agically, You cannot come out of a crisis like this next year and begin the 
*ogram again with Watson and Leiterman and LaPierre—everybody there— 
ith the eyes of the country riveted on what you do. The possibilities of either 
ing careful or being extreme will be so great that they may very well rip 
i@ whole machinery apart. 
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wn, without compromising C.B.C, 


Mr. SHERMAN: If it were possible to sit do 
be your opinion that you could 


management, and discuss the future, would it 
sit down and reach an accommodation? . 
Mr. LAPIERRE: I would, sir, have absolutely no hesitation, and I would gc 
even further and say that Iam quite prepared to be the casualty as a member o 
“Seven Days’. I do not say that to be anything extraordinary under the sun 
put what is important is the continuation of this experiment, and I would havé¢ 
no hesitation even if I were going to be the casualty. However, if I am to be 
the casualty, then there are a lot of people who have to apologize. ' 


Mr. SHERMAN: May I ask you to change the direction of the questioning’ 
You said, Mr. LaPierre, that last winter you began to feel that on “Seven Days’ 
the impression was being given that the neighbour’s grass was greener, if Han 
quoting you correctly. If I am not quoting you correctly will you please tell me 
and would you elaborate on what you meant by this? Do you mean that ther 
were directors, there were impression-makers behind “Seven Days’—who fel 
that the United States had more to offer than Canada had? 


Mr. LAPrIEeRRE: I do not know in that way, but what I would like to say i 
that I have the feeling that we were abandoning the ombudsman aspect Cc 


“Seven Days”, and this disturbed me, because I felt that this was one of th 


most important functions of “Seven Days”; and that we were into anothe 


course, you know. That is what disturbed me. This is why I am saying that th 
grass of the neighbour is greener, because I think we all have this kind ¢ 
feeling that this is a pretty dull country; and I think this is disastrous for th 
country. Consequenty, I wanted a re-assessment. : 
I have always felt that basically “Seven Days” tended to be parochii 
because it did not have enough money to go across the country, which it shoul 
have been doing more extensively, for the type of thing it wanted to talk abou 
I think you will find, looking at the entire record, that this is the real probler, 


Mr. SHERMAN: Did you ever have any occasion to feel that your view ar 
concept and your hopes and dreams for Canada differed from those of th 
executives? 

Mr. LaPrerRE: No, that had not come into my mind. Perhap 


tended to be parochial. 
hat sort of audience did you feel you were appealing 


| 


s it was I wl 


Mr. SHERMAN: W ti 
t) 


Mr. LAPIErRE: I felt that we were appealing to a cross current of 
country, and I felt very strongly that we were not appealing to what peop: 
call “La masse’—that is a dreadful word; I felt that we were appealing | 
men and women right across the country of different language and educati 
and so on, and this is what it should be. | 

I would like to say that I never felt, as an academic person, that I w 
prostituting myself in any way by being on “Seven Days’ | 


Mr. SHERMAN:. Thank you very much. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Brand? 
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Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, it is now almost ten o’clock. What time are 
'e supposed to terminate the meeting? 


The CHAIRMAN: Ten o’clock. Would you prefer to start tomorrow? 


Mr. Basrorp: I was wondering if we might be able to finish in a few 
inutes with this witness? 

The CHAIRMAN: There are five people on the list with questions, and this 
by no means exclusive. There might be a number of others. 


We have decided to sit tomorrow morning at 9.30, which means that we 
ould make a much longer inquiry. 


__ Mr. Brawnp: I would be happy to delay my questioning until tomorrow 
: oe at 9.30, on the understanding that I will be putting my questions 
Fr 9,30. 

| 

Mr. GREGOIRE: We have just received the card which indicates that we are 
tting tomorrow at 9.30, 3.30 and 8 o’clock. Could we change the 3.30 sitting 


itil after Orders of the Day? 
The CHAIRMAN: That is understood. The meeting is adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “1” 


CBC Information Services, 
1500 Bronson Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Saturday, April 23, 1966, for immediate release 4 
lifax this week, the Board of Directors of thi 
tion reviewed and confirmed the decisions 0 
“This Hour Has Seven Days”. 


Ortrawa—At a meeting in Ha 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora 
Management with regard to the program 
erved that there had been a serious breakdow1 
in formal communication between Management and the producer of Sevel 
Days. Accordingly, the Board directed that steps be taken, at whatever level 
necessary, to ensure effective communication between Management and pro 


ducers. 


One of the principal conc 
is that of the ethics and standar 
especially in the area of Public 
of the Corporation’s program po 
adhere to them. 


The Board asked that every effort be 
of the program, Seven Days. It recognizes 
provocative and has attracted a large following. 
program are hardworking and dedicated. A serious shortcoming of the pre 
gram, however, has been its frequent departures from established Corporatio 


policy. 


The Board stated that, although n 


the right of Management to manage, M 
in such a way that the creative drive and artistic abilities of producers an 


performers are given the widest scope consistent with corporate program polic: 
The Board noted that a number of CBC producers have stated that they alreac 
enjoy greater freedom than exists in any similar organization. 


hat the unprecedented campaign of prote 
statements attributed to certain of the en 


At the same time it obs 


erns which the Board shares with Managemen 

ds to be observed by the CBC in proadcastins 
Affairs. These standards are an essential pat 
licies, and program personnel are expected t 


made to continue the improvemer 
that this production is lively an 
The people involved in th: 


o question can be raised concernin 
anagement should continue to do < 


The Board expressed regret t 
was colored by widely-publicised 
ployees involved. 

Finally, the Board stated the belief that the direct intervention of . 
Parliamentary Committee regarding a managerial decision has made mo: 
difficult its task and that of Management. 
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APPENDIX “2” 
EXCLUSIVE SERVICES CONTRACT 


| The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (hereinafter called “the Corpora- 
sion”) hereby agrees to engage you in the capacity of a Television Producer for 
a fixed period as follows: 


Period Contracted for: 12 months. 
Beginning June 15th, 1965 

| Ending June 14th, 1966 

| Salary $ per annum. 


Your salary shall be subject to income tax deducttions and, with prior notifica- 
ion, such other deductions as may be applicable from time to time during the 
yeriod of this contract. 


1. It is understood that your services shall include the creation and produc- 
ion of television programs, live or recorded, sustaining or commercial at such 
»laces and times as may from time to time be scheduled by the Corporation; 
and also other functions and duties associated with or related to Corporation 
‘rogram production. Without limiting the generality of the foregoing, these 
‘ervices shall include creation and production of television programs to be 
»roadcast simultaneously or otherwise over television and other transmission 
nedia. 
| 
2. Where production credits are included in a program you shall receive an 
‘udio or video credit for such production functions as you perform provided 
‘hat the Corporation shall not be required to give more than one credit per 
how. 


3. In the performance of your duties under this contract you shall not 
ecept payment, bonus, gratuity or salary from any persons other than the 
Jorporation. It is understood that the Corporation may, depending on the cir- 
‘umstances of a particular case, permit you to furnish a service to a person other 
‘han the Corporation. 


4. You agree to abide by the regulations, instructions and directions of the 
Jorporation in force from time to time. 


5. You hereby grant the Corporation the right to use your name, sobriquet, 
wography, recorded performance, picture, caricature, portrait, and likeness 
or information purposes or in connection with the advertising and babpoiing 
f the programs produced by the Corporation. 


6. It is also agreed and understood that all Property Rights in Copyright or 
‘vy which any substantive right may arise with respect to live or recorded 
elevision productions produced by you under this contract or in the production 
’f which you participate shall vest in the Corporation; and without limiting 
he generality of this clause that you shall not have or acquire any right, title or 
nterest of any nature whatsoever in any such production. 

(Outline of terms and conditions continued on reverse.) | 
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Would you be good enough to signify your acceptance of the Corporation’s 
Engagement under the terms and conditions outlined herein by the endorse- 
ment and signature indicated below. | 


Yours faithfully, 


H. W. GAUNTLETT 
For Canadian Broadcasting Corporatior 


Accepted by me at the City of Toronto in the Province of Ontario this 14th daj 
of October, 1965 copy of which I have received. 
K. PATRICK WATSON 


Television Producer 


7. It is a condition of your agreement that at the date hereof and durin; 
the term of this contract you are in a condition of health sufficient to enabl 
your performance of this engagement to the satisfaction of the Corporatior 
and when required you agree to submit yourself for medical examination an) 
chest x-ray for the purpose of determining that such is the case. The cost 0 
such examination and x-ray will be borne by the Corporation. 


8. While it is our joint intention that we should both arrange the per 
formance of your duties for days off at the rate of at least one per week durin 
the term of this agreement, you nonetheless agree to be available to perforr 
services on any day of the week that the exigencies of scheduling should require 


9. Notwithstanding anything contained in this contract, you shall b 
entitled to leave with pay to be taken as assigned by the Corporation fc 
vacation purposes at the rate of four (4) weeks per annum. 


10. If during the term of this contract it has been impractical or impossibl 
to grant you all the leave earned under Clause 9 hereof, the Corporation shall 


(a) If this agreement is not renewed, reimburse you in cash at this con 
tract rate for all leave to your credit, or 


(b) In the event that a further contract of employment is concluded wit 
you, give you the privilege of being reimbursed in cash for all or pa! 
of the said leave or give you the privilege of taking during your nes 
contract period such leave which has not been reimbursed. 


11. It is agreed that you will participate in and come under the term 
of the Corporation’s Group Insurance Plan during the period of your engagé 
ment with the Corporation, and you hereby authorize the Corporation to mak 
the necessary deductions from your salary for this purpose. S| 


12. If, in the performance of your duties, you should be assigned to trav 
you will be entitled to claim your travelling and related expenses in accordan( 
with the travel regulations of the Corporation. | 
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13. It is agreed that this agreement may be terminated: 


(a) By either party without cause by giving ninety (90) days’ notice 
in writing to the other party directed by registered mail in your 
case to the undersigned in care of the Corporation’s office where you 
are employed, and in the case of the Corporation to the last known 
address signified by you to it; and 


(b) Forthwith by the Corporation in the event that you should: 


(i) Without permission engage in any employment or service with 
| or without remuneration or gain outside of the service of the 
| Corporation, 

(ii) Accept payment, bonus or gratuity from any person other than 

the Corporation relating to your services under this contract, 
or 


(iii) Conduct yourself in a manner such as may cause discredit to the 
Corporation. 


| 14. A waiver on the part of the Corporation or by you relating to the 
trict performance of any covenant of this contract shall not of itself constitute 
waiver of any subsequent breach of such covenant or provision, or of any 
ther covenant, provision or term of this contract. 


-— 15. In the event that you are ill you shall be entitled to sick leave against 
redits earned at the rate of one day for each completed month of service. 
othe event you are, at the expiration of your contract with the Corporation, 
‘ontinued in the employment of the Corporation under one or more subsequent 
contracts you will be entitled to carry forward on a cumulative basis any unex- 
ended sick leave standing to your credit. At the expiration of. this contract 
it any renewal thereof any unexpended sick leave shall forthwith lapse and 
ri in no circumstances be compensated for in cash. In respect of any absence 
rough illness extending beyond a period of three days, you will be required 
furnish a medical certificate. 

q 


- 16. It is understood that representation, if any, with respect to renewal 
rv extension of this contract will be made during the last quarter of this con- 
tact period. In the event that your services are required and that you are 
greeable to performing them after the expiration of this contract and no further 
mtract has been concluded, it is agreed that this contract will be extended from 
tonth to month subject to termination of thirty (30) days’ notice by either 
arty. 


| 
; 
| 
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P. O. Box 500, 
Terminal “A”, 
Toronto, Ontario. | 
October 12, 1965. 


Mr. K. Patrick Watson, 
18 Glengrove Avenue West, 
Toronto 12, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Watson: 


This will confirm our agreement that you shall undertake the duties an 
responsibilities of Executive Producer of the program series ‘Document’, effec 
tive June 15, 1965, until the expiry of your present Producer contract, on Jun 


14, 1966. 


The extra services required of you in this capacity beyond those alread 
provided for in your Producer contract, are as follows: 

(a) General planning for program series in consultation with the Supe! 
visor of Special Programs, Public Affairs and other Network Prc 
gram Officers. — | 

(b) Responsibility for the selection of scrips and principal artists. | 

(c) Supervision over and co-ordination of the work of Producers, D 
rectors and other staff in this series, including the establishme) 
of terms of reference for the series and for each program, al 
ensuring their adequate execution. | 

(d) Maintenance of budgetary control for the program series as a whol, 
as delegated. | 


In the carrying out of these duties, you will be responsible to the Supe: 
visor of Special Programs, Public Affairs, in all matters of policy, progral 
content, operations, administration, production and scheduling which pertai 
to this series. 


In consideration for the services set out above, you will in addition to yo: 
regular contract salary, be paid a fee of per annum, payable month. 
effective June 15, 1965 until June 14, 1966. 


In addition to the foregoing, you shall undertake the duties and respon: 
bilities as Host of the program series “This Hour Has Seven Days”, and it 
these services, will be paid the sum of per occasion for the thirty-fi 
(35) occasions planned; except you will not be paid for any occasion when yc 
ood are not required, but only on thirty (30) days notice from the Corpor: 
ion. | 
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| Further, it is agreed and understood that on all occasions when you are 
-ealled upon to provide services covered by the CBC/ACTRA Collective Agree- 
‘ment for Performers in Television during the term of this agreement, the 
‘Corporation shall pay directly to ACTRA the required work permit fee covering 
your services within ACTRA jurisdiction. 


Would you be good enough to signify your acceptance of these terms and 
conditions. 


| Accepted by 


K. PATRICK WATSON For Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Dated this 14th Day of October, 1965. H. W. GAUNTLETT 


Supervisor of Special Programs, 
Public Affairs. 
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APPENDIX “3” | 


354 Jarvis Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
September 2, 1965 | 


Mr. Laurier LaPierre, 
75 Chesterfield Avenue, 
Westmount, Montreal 6, P.Q. 


Dear Mr. LaPierre: — | 
The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation through its Television News an 
Public Affairs Department wishes to engage your services in connection wit] 
its program series THIS HOUR HAS SEVEN DAYS upon the following term 
and conditions. Z 


1. In consideration per occasion you agree to provide your services a 
PERMANENT PROGRAM PERSONALITY/INTERVIEWER on the prograr 
series THIS HOUR HAS SEVEN DAYS on 36 occasions but not less than “4 
occasions to be produced between October 3, 1965 and May 29, 1966. Th 
Producer of the said series will advise you in advance of the exact dates, time 
and places at which each program in the series will be produced. 


You agree that the fee stated above shall cover all services provided by yo 
on show day. ‘| 


2. The Corporation agrees to pay you a fee of per day or any portion ¢ 
a day for interviews or other services performed by you on days other tha 


studio day. 


3. You further agree to undertake such travelling as may be required i 
connection with the said program for which the corporation will pay you 
per diem living allowance of to include hotels, meals and other incident 
living expenses and shall pay you in addition for transportation expenst 
equal to economy air or first class rail fares. It is agreed and understoo 
that you will be required to submit hotel receipts and air or rail ticket stu 
or receipts to the corporation’s Travel Department immediately following com 
pletion of travel assignments. It is further agreed that any travel arrangemen 
and obligations on the part of the corporation with respect to them shall H 
subject to the approval of the Producer of the said program or his delegate. 


4. You agree that you will assume full responsibility concerning Unic 
affiliations and that those affiliations will meet the requirements of the Unic 
or Unions with which the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has a collecti\ 
agreement for television performers. 


5. Laurier LaPierre upon request shall be released from the stated servic! 
on October 17, 1965. It is understood that there will be no fee on this occasio’ 


6. The Corporation reserves the right to substitute a special presentatic 
for any program and may exercise such right in each case by furnishing noti( 
in writing to the performer at least 30 days in advance of such affected pré 
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ram. If a pre-emption does not take place as scheduled LAURIER LAPIERRE 
vill provide his services if it is convenient to him and shall be paid a normal 
ee. If he does not provide his services on such an occasion he will not be 
aid. It is understood that if a pre-emption takes place without 30 days 
written notice LAURIER LAPIERRE shall receive his normal fee. 


7. It is understood that the television exclusivity granted to the Corpora- 
ion by LAURIER LAPIERRE in this contract will not affect any appearance 
y him on the Corporation’s French network. 


- 8. Nothing in the contract and any rider shall be construed to prejudice 
AURIER LAPIERRE’S responsibilities as Assistant Associate Professor in 
ae Department of History and Director of the French Canada Studies program 
t McGill University, Montreal. 


__- 9. It is understood that texts read by LAURIER LAPIERRE on the air should 
jeet with his approval. In the event of a difference of opinion between LAU- 
TER LAPIERRE and the Producer, the matter shall be arbitrated by the 


xecutive Producer whose decision shall be final. LAURIER LAPIERRE may, 
owever, decline to read contested material on the air. 


10. There shall be full consultation between LAURIER LAPIERRE and the 
roducer on the editing of interview material involving Mr. LaPierre. Full 
eight shall be given to Mr. LaPierre’s counsel, however, final decisions shall 
st with the Executive Producer. 


_ 11. The personal appearance of LAURIER LAPIERRE for the purpose of 
yomoting THIS HOUR HAS SEVEN DAYS will be subject to special 
>gotiations. 

12. It is understood that should the program THIS HOUR HAS SEVEN 
rminated. This clause would not apply in ‘the case ‘of a’non-profit organization 
milar to the CBC. 


| 13. The Corporation shall have the right during the term of this agreement 


id for sixty days after the final broadcast (or in the event of a repeat broad- 
sting by recording for a period of seven days prior to such repeat broadcast) 
_use the artist’s name, photograph or other likeness, for the purpose of ad- 
‘rising and publicizing the program covered by this agreement. 


14. It is understood that the Corporation is entitled to cancel this agree- 
1 nt and be relieved from liability to pay any amounts payable for services 
(er such cancellation if the artist’s public moral reputation should become 
‘affected as to make his public identification with the program disadvantageous 
ithe program. 


' 15. You grant the Corporation approval rights in any foreign TV or radio 
ipearances as well as approval rights on any personal theatrical appearance 
iCanada or abroad during the life of this contract and extensions or renewals 
tereof pursuant to the terms thereof. Provided that upon receipt of a request 


(requests for such approval the Corporation shall grant or refuse its approval 


| 

} 

| 
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or such shorter time as special circumstances 


with reasons within seven days ( 
may justify) from the receipt of the request. And approval will in no case be 


arbitrarily or unreasonably refused. | 

16. You grant the Corporation Canadian television exclusivity during the 
life of this contract and extensions or renewals thereof pursuant to the terms 
thereof. 


17. You agree to attend such meetings as are required at which the pro-. 
gram and development of the program series shall be discussed and you agree 
to follow the directions of the Producer insofar as these directions pertain tc 


the role (as defined above) in the program. 
18. The Corporation reserves the right on reasonable notice to the artis 
to alter the day and time of program transmission. 


19. This contract may be cancelled by either party on 30 days writes! 
notice. | 

Your signature in the space provided below shall constitute your acceptanc 
of the terms of this agreement and the conditions as outlined herein. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TuESDAY, April 26, 1966. 
(8) 
The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
aet this day at 9.50 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, Brand, Cowan, 
‘'girweather, Grégoire, Hymmen, Johnston, Lewis, Macdonald (Prince), Mac- 
asey, McCleave, Pelletier, Richard, Sherman, Stafford; Stanbury, Trudeau 
(18). 

Members aiso present: Messrs. Allard, Badanai and Southam. 


In attendance: Messrs. Laurier L. LaPierre, C.B.C. Television Interviewer; 
Jouglas Leiterman, C.B.C. Executive Producer and Hugh Ward Gauntlett, 
B.C. Supervisor, Special Programs, Public Affairs. 


Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 
_ The Committee resumed its examination of Mr. LaPierre and he supplied 
ditional information. . 


The examination of the witness being completed, the Chairman thanked 
im and he was permitted to retire. 


The Committee recessed at 11.20 a.m. until 11.25 a.m. 


The Chairman then called Mr. Leiterman and he made a statement relating 
the main issues in the dispute with the C.B.C., namely, (1). Consultation with 
‘ogram department about program matters; (2). The protection of controver- 
al programming; and (3). Development of program policy. 


Mr. Leiterman was examined on his statement and he supplied additional 
formation. 


The Chairman read into the record a letter dated April 26, 1966, from Mr. 
.G. Walker, Vice-President and General Manager of the C.B.C., relating to an 
‘al understanding between the C.B.C. and the T.V. Producers’ Association. 


The examination of Mr. Leiterman still continuing, at 12.35 p.m., the 
mmittee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(9) 


The Committee resumed at 3.45 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, | 
 esided. 


I Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, Berger, Brand, 
-drweather, Grégoire, Hymmen, Johnston, Lewis, MacDonald (Prince), 
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Mackasey, Mather, McCleave, Nugent, Pelletier, Prud’homme, Richard, Sher- 
man, Stafford, Stanbury, Trudeau (21). 

Members also present: Messrs. Chatterton, Faulkner, Langlois (Méguntic), 

O’Keefe, Peters and Régimbal. 


In attendance: (same as at morning sitting with exception of Mr. Laurier 


LaPierre). 

By leave, Mr. Leiterman made two corrections in his evidence of this 
morning’s sitting. (See Evidence). 4 

Mr. Leiterman reviewed aspects of C.B.C. Programming, Policy anc 
Procedure and quoted from documents relating thereto. After discussion relat- 
ing to the tabling of these documents, the Chairman later announced C.B.C 
consent for their tabling. 

The witness tabled a copy of his C.B.C. contract for the program series 
“This Hour Has Seven Days”, which was ordered printed as an Appendix to thi 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of this day. (See Appendix 4). 

Mr. Leiterman then tabled the following three documents which wer 
ordered printed as Appendices to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings ani 


Evidence: 
(a) Document 65-6—Public Affairs Programming. (dated September 13 
1965) “The Host and Program Personalities” (See Appendix 5) a 

(b) Document 66-2—“The Handling Of Satire” (dated January 3, 1966 
(See Appendix 6) 
(c) Extract from Summary of Objectives (See Appendix 7) | 


The Committee recessed at 5.10 p.m. until 5.20 p.m. 


The examination of Mr. Leiterman still continuing, at 6.00 p.m., th 
committee adjourned until 8.00 p.m. this evening. 


EVENING SITTING » | 

(10) b 

The Committee resumed at 8.40 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletie 
presided. | 
Members present: Messrs. Basford, Béchard, Brand, Cowan, Fairweathe 
Hymmen, Johnston, MacDonald (Prince), Mackasey, Mather, McCleav 
Pelletier, Prud’homme, Sherman, Trudeau (15). 
Members also present: Messrs. Badanai, Gordon, Langlois (Mégantic 
Macquarrie, Olson, Peters and Prittie. | 


In attendance: (same as afternoon sitting with addition of Mr. Reev 
Haggan, General Supervisor, Public Affairs, C.B.C.). 
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Mr. Fairweather gave notice of the following proposal which was ordered 
) be referred to the Steering Subcommittee, namely, 

That the Committee recommend to Parliament that it urge the 
Producers to avail themselves of the good offices offered by the Prime 
Minister to any party wishing to take advantage of it, so as to avoid the 
possibility of a withdrawal of their services. 


Mr. Mather gave notice of the following proposal which was ordered to be 
sferred to the Steering Subcommittee, namely, 

That this Committee ask Parliament to recommend to C.B.C. Man- 
agement and the Producers’ Association, that they maintain the status 
quo, as far as this dispute is concerned, until the Committee has 
completed investigating this controversy. 


4 


The Committee resumed its examination of Mr. Leiterman and he sup- 
lied additional information relating to various phases of C.B.C. programming, 
olicy and procedure. 


__ The examination of the witness still continuing, at 9.55 p.m., the Committee 
Yourned until 3.30 p.m. on Wednesday, April 27. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


TuEsSDAY April 26, 1966 
» (9:55 a.m.) 

Mr. Branp: Mr. LaPierre, I would like to refer to the contract that you 
ave placed on the table for all of us. I think you will agree that there is 
othing in this contract which points out, as it does in, say, Mr. Watson’s 
ontract, that you agree to abide by the regulations, instructions and direc- 
ons of the Corporation in force from time to time. 


Mr. LAURIER LAPIERRE (C.B.C.): I think there is a statement in article 17 in 
ye contract which reads as follows: 


You agree to attend such meetings as are required at which the 
program and development of the program series shall be discussed and 
you agree to follow the directions of the producer in so far as these 
| directions pertain to the role (as defined above) in the program. 


__ Mr. Branp: This relates to the producer and not to management, as it does 
1 Mr. Watson’s contract. 


_ Now, this rather incredible document which I have here and which comes 
om the C.B.C. information services, released Saturday, April 23, refers to the 
2ople in the program “Seven Days” as hard working and dedicated. Were these 
cords used in describing you at the time it was suggested your contract would 
ot be taken up again? 


Mr. LaPierre: It was the first time anyone in top management said 
ything nice about me publicly. 


Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: The law of averages. 


Mr. BRAND: This document—and I must return to something that Mr. 
airweather mentioned—in referring to the ethics and standards to be observed 
7 the C.B.C. in broadcasting, especially in the area of public affairs, goes on to 


These standards are an essential part of the Corporation’s program 
policies, and program personnel are expected to adhere to them. 


chink you indicated yesterday that you were not aware of what these program 
licies were. Is this correct? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: If there is a written directive to that effect, sir, I have never 
en it. However, I would suspect that the responsibility to see to it that I 
here to this kind of thing would be part of the producer’s responsibility. I 
‘nnot remember at any time being criticized for lacking ethics and whatever 
e other expression is. 

Mr. BRAND: I am just a little bit puzzled that you would be expected to 
here to the Corporation’s program policies if you were not aware of what 
‘ey were, particularly as it goes on later and says: 

A serious shortcoming of the program, however, has been its fre- 
quent departures from established Corporation policy. 
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If there were an established Corporation policy, it would mean that certain 
guidelines were laid down. | 
Mr. LaPrerr:e: I am not aware of them. | 

Mr. Branb: You have not been made aware of them by anybody, either the 
producer or anyone from top management? 
Mr. LAPIErRE: No one has criticized me for my lack of ethics or for bread 

the rules and regulations of the C.B.C. ay | 
Mr. Branp: That is all I want to ask you at the moment. 

Mr. Hymmen: Mr. LaPierre, I believe Mr. Woolliams asked you yesterday 

if, in your opinion, there would appear to be an overloading of top management 
I believe you said you had no opinion in that connection. | 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. HymMmMen: I have another related question. We have heard a lot abou 
consultation, liaison, communication lines of authority being obscured an 
better understanding. In your opinion is the top management or the executiv' 
branch too remote from the general operation? ; 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I can only say, from an impression which I have, that i 
would appear to be so, but I have no proof to back it. This is merely al 
impression from hearing other people talk about their problems over coffee, ani 
other things. i" 

Mr. Hymmen: I have another question. This was referred to briefl 
yesterday. You said that you were a strong believer in the public ownership 0 
broadcasting by radio and television. I think we all know there is anothe 
medium of communication—I suppose we can mention this in the broadcastin 
committee—and that is the press. They exercise a very strong influence on publi 
opinion and they use that prerogative. They have a perfect right to do s 
because they are a private operation. Now, do you feel that, on a multi-side 
issue—both you and Mr. Watson, for instance, mentioned the capital punishmer 
issue in which you tried to show all sides—you have the right to make known. 
viewpoint or express your opinion on a public operated program against othe 
opinions? Do you feel you have the right to influence opinion in your OW 
direction? 4 

Mr. LAPIERRE: There are two aspects to your question: The first one | 

whether I have the right to express my own opinion. The answer is, yes, I di 
provided I do not distort the other point of view which is opposite to mine. TI 
other aspect of your question is whether I have the right to use “Seven Days” | 
push this point of view across. I think that “Seven Days” is bound to have @ 
editorial content and that at certain moments, on certain issues, the scales me 
be loaded more in favour of one point of view than another. I think this is fai 
and I think it is proper. After all, you cannot expect a group of, let us say, ' 
people, to prepare a program and not arrive, among themselves, at a consensu 
However, it is the producer’s and the executive producer’s responsibility to sé 
to it that the balance is maintained. As far as I am concerned personally, yes, 
think I have the right, provided I do not distort the other point of view. 


v4 
| 


| 
i 
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The business of capital punishment which, since it has been brought up 
must be borne in mind, is a good point. In one of the programs we did dealing 
with the aspect of capital punishment we put on the screen the picture of every 
man who had been condemned to be hanged, and we listed the crimes for which 
they had been condemned. We then had an interview with Mr. Wagner and an 
interview with Mr. Maloney. I suggest that the balance was more in favour of 
the retention of capital punishment in that particular program because we were 
aware that the Sunday before we had in some way, through the Truscott item 
perhaps, suggested the opposite. You must therefore look at the totality of the 
tems which we did on the capital punishment issue. If my memory serves me 
ight we did three of them, one in the 1964-65 season and two in the 1965-66 
season, but that is something which should be confirmed by the executive 
yroducer who has a list of these items. 


Therefore, in the final analysis, sir, a balance is being kept. If we had 
‘efused to put on the air any points of view which may mitigate or prevent the 
ypposite point of view, we would have distorted the picture and have been 
rresponsible. For instance, the consensus in “Seven Days” might have been in 
‘avour of the abolition of capital punishment. But I do not think that in this 
vase we were irresponsible. 


Mr. STANBURY: Mr. LaPierre, in listening to your answers over the past day 
nda half I have been trying to gain an impression of whether or not you have 
een satisfied and happy about this program and your participation in it. I think 
‘our comments have tended to swing from indicating disillusionment with it to 
adicating great enthusiasm for it. Would you say that your impression of the 
rogram, your participation in it, prior to learning of the intended termination 
‘fyour association, was one more of enchantment or disenchantment? 


Mr. LaPierre: It was more one of enchantment. “Seven Days” is a weekly 


-xperience. The programs vary considerably in intent and in content, and the 
uality of the items presented vary considerably, so one cannot say that, 
aroughout the 48 editions of “Seven Days’’, one can be satisfied with every- 
ing that has happened to it. However, on the whole, I think, in so far as 
‘Seven Days” is a sort of meeting place, a sort of exchange of dialogue and a 
ontinuation of a conversation, that this is an enchanting experience. I would 
ave preferred, as I suggested yesterday, that some of the items deal more with 
\y own line of interest, but that is the way the cookie crumbles. 


Mr. STANBURY: Were the circumstances of the production of the program 
od your part in it quite satisfactory to you prior to your learning of your 
ismissal? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: On the whole they were. There were moments and times at 
hich I have been critical, both publicly and privately, of my role in ‘Seven 
ays” and of what I thought of the direction in ‘““Seven Days’, but on the whole 
lave been satisfied. 


Mr. Stanpury: Are you aware of a prominent Toronto entertainment 
‘lumnist’s statement that you have been telling the world all year that you are 


istly dissatisfied with “Seven Days” and the nature of your appearance on the 
t? x 
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Nathan Cohen cannot do his homework. As it | 


Mr. LAPIERRE: As usual, Mr. | 
false, and is generally in accordance with his | 
; 


was interpreted by Mr. Cohen it is 
views. 


Mr. StansBury: Is it your im 


pression that you have experienced greater) 
freedoms on this program than inhibitions? 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, sit. 
left with an over-all impression of having been 
he production of this program of your part in it? 


program I feel that, in most 
hat in some instances I have 


Mr. STANBURY: So you are 
given satisfactory freedom in t 


Mr. LaPrerre: In terms of my own part on the 
instance, I have been used well by the producers; t 
not and I have complained about those. 
the legal niceties and philosophical considera- 
k to a program being produced under the same 
oduced during the current season, would 


Mr. Stransury: Aside from 
tions, if you were able to go bac 
circumstances as this program was pr 
this be acceptable to you? 

Mr. LAPIERRE: I would make s 
pages would run to several more pages because 
considerably about this “catastrophe” since April 15. 


ure that the contract which now runs to four 
I think I have learnec 

Mr. StanpuRy: But going back to the period 
C.B.C. not announced its disillusionment with you, 
substantial disillusionment with it or the program 
correct? 


Mr. LAPrerre: After the dialogue b 


prior to April 15, had the 
you would not have felt am 
“Seven Days”. Is tha 


etween Mr. Leiterman and myself whicl 
took place in February I think we would have been able to iron out whateve: 
difficulties were left, and there would have been no problem. Mr. Leitermal 
decided he wanted me back, and that would have to be asked of him. | 


Mr. Stanpury: And even now, after what has happened, if you were abl 
to go back to that kind of situation, would this be quite satisfactory to you? 
am speaking of the situation that pertained prior to April 15. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 


Mr. STANBURY: So that as far as you are concerned, you have no particule 
interest in the principles laid down by the producers which call for condition: 
apparently different from those that obtained prior to April 15? 


Mr. LAPrerRE: I do, in so far as I believe that that position is right an 
must be right, because otherwise the program will not be able to be put on i 
the manner in which I think a program should be put on. In that context I a 
party to the producers, but I am not a producer and therefore my relationsh: 
with the C.B.C. is different from theirs. 

Mr. Stanpury: But trying to understand the circumsta 


you are happy to work in the C.B.C., I understood you to say 
quite happy to work under the same conditions that you were 


prior to April 15. 


neces under whic 
that you would f 
working und 
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Mr. LAPIERRE: I would be happy to be doing so although I would want to 
olve other problems which occur every Sunday when I arrive at the studio. I 
would be happier if there was no feeling of frustration of the part of the people 
who make the program. As far as I am concerned, they make life relatively easy 
yecause they do not bring their problems to me and I do not have to solve them, 
yut I have been watching them for the past two years. 


M. Stansury: The frustrations are not yours but those of the producers. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: And I share them in so far as they are friends and close 
‘ssociates of mine. 


Mr. Lewis: Probably there is no job without some frustration anyway. 
Mr. LAPIERRE: No, there is not, and I am probably one for them. 


Mr. STANBURY: Then within the limitations of your own position in the 
wrogram but with your experience on the program to guide you, is it your 
pinion that the three principles laid down by the producers would go a long 
ray towards solving the problems that you have observed with the “Seven 


Jays” program? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, sir. 
"Mr. Sranpury: And with any problems of expression within the C.B.C.? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I think that within the context of responsibility, as I 
iggested yesterday, it would make it more possible for there to exist an 
tmosphere of trust and confidence necessary for the producers and their 
ssociates to create and produce a program every Sunday night. I suggest that 
‘le producers may have not gone far enough, but that is their problem. 


Mr. STANBURY: You do not import into your situation as a performer, I 
Ippose, the suggestion that no dismissal or disciplinary transfer should take 
Jace without cause? You do not apply this to a performer as well as to a 
-oducer? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I think that a producer must be given the responsibility to 
st in accordance with the needs and demands of his program, and since he has 
e full responsibility of putting on a program which is going to be accepted, he 

not going to scuttle it by being arbitrary in his decisions, unless he is an idiot 
id should not be there in the first place. For instance, I cannot see Douglas 
“iterman disregarding and throwing aside a host whom he needs and whom 
ie program demands because he might not like the way he scratches his head, 

something like this. It seems to me he can solve that problem by saying 
00k, don’t scratch your bloody head’’, and that is all there is to it. I cannot 
-resee that. This is why the performer depends for his security and artistic 
tegrity on the producer. As far as the performance is concerned, the producer 
id the director in the C.B.C.—they constitute practically the same body most of 
‘e time—are the most important people because they must be the guardians of 
\e performer’s artistic creativity and integrity. It is he who understands things 
1t in terms of administration but in terms of integrity and creativity of his 
‘vm program. If he is stupid enough to distort it, well, then he hurts himself 
lich more than he hurts anybody else, but an artist or performer must tie his 


| 
| 
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security to the producer. This is why Mr. Watson’s contract, which I understand 
is an ordinary contract, says that the producer is going to have the responsibili- 
ty for script and personnel because that is within the tradition of the C.B.C. 
This is perfectly well understood, and this is why A.C.T.R.A. suggested that the, 
normal process of engagement in the Corporation shall not be interfered with, 
because that is the normal process of engagement. 

Mr GricorreE: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. Who decides 
what is the normal process of engagement, is it the union, the employee or a 


management? . 
(Translation) | 

Mr. LAPIERRE: No. It is a tradition that essentially, the normal procedure. 
for the hiring of an artist, of a “performer” as they say, is primarily through the 
producer, who, according to the contracts, (and these are ordinary contracts 
although, I am told that they are actually universal contracts) chooses the 
scripts and the people taking part in his program. 

Mr. GrecorrE: Then it is only tradition that determines the procedure, — 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, indeed. It is tradition, it is custom which is part of ar 
“anwritten law”, which is as much part of a constitution as is “the written law”. 


(English) 

Mr. StanBury: Is it your opinion that whoever makes the decision about 
performer—whether it is the producer or the executive producer—he simp] 
decides the over-all effect of this performer’s work without being able t 


identify any particular reason to the performer for his judgement? He simp] 
does not carry out the producer’s purposes in the program? | 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. | 

Mr. Stansury: So that the over-all effect is not what he wants? . 

Mr. LaPierre: I think that must be his responsibility. 

Mr. StTanBury: It is open to the executive producer in this case. Your poii 
is that it should not be open to higher management to make that judgment? . 

Mr. LAPrIERRE: That is right. 7 


Mr. STANBURY: But you are not suggesting that there be any princi 
applying to performers that they cannot be dismissed or disciplined witho), 
cause, in the same sense that the producers suggest that principle? i 


om 


| 
| 
| 


Mr LAPrerRe: I think that for the performer who feels that he has not bet 
very well treated there is always an actual steward on the premises and he ci 
appeal to A.C.T.R.A. for a grievance. | 

Mr. STansuRY: There is a procedure to be followed and there is no su} 
procedure with the producers because they are not members of A.C.T.R.A. | 

Mr. LaPIERRE: The tragedy of the producers is that they do not belong tc 
labour union, and the sooner they do the better off they will be. | 

| 


An hon. MEMBER: Except in Quebec. 
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Mr. LAPIERRE: Except in Quebec. 


Mr. STANBURY: Do the principles outlined by the producers tend to import 
nto their situation the procedures that would be followed on behalf of a 
yerformer by his union? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Well, I think the procedure in the union is that in many 
vases A.C.T.R.A. has laid a formal grievance before the local Toronto manage- 
nent which, no doubt, will refer it to the national grievance committee in 
Ittawa; and then, if they do not come to an agreement, it will go to an 
wbitrator who has been stipulated in the contract of agreement. 

Mr. STANBURY: This is apparently an attempt— 

Mr. LAPIERRE: —to copy that procedure. 

Mr. STANBURY: —to create parallel procedure? 

Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 


Mr. STANBURY: Just so that I get this perfectly clear, you are quite 
srepared to return to the same kind of ‘‘Seven Days” program as we have seen 
athe last few months under the same circumstances that obtained on that 
srogram during the current season? 


Mr. LAPrERRE: If the producer could arrive at an agreement with top 
aanagement and if Douglas Leiterman feels that he can put on the “Seven 
Jays” that he has been putting on in spite of the frustrations and if he and I 
an iron out certain basic difficulties between us, the answer is yes. 

Mr. STANBURY: Basic differences between whom? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Basic differences on the terms of my involvement in the 
10W. 

A lot of people have failed to understand that the crux of my problem is 
iat I have a job as an associate professor at McGill and as director of the 
rench-Canada Studies Program. I do not possess the mobility that other people 
ossess in terms of participating in “Seven Days’, and yet I am emballé in the 
lea of “Seven Days” and consequently a natural frustration exists; so that we 
ould have to have a re-thinking about schedules and to have a re-thinking 
oout my involvement in ‘Seven Days’”’. 

This is what I think is essentially the crux of the problem. We have got to 
veate the conditions whereby it is possible for me to participate fully. I am not 
tepared just to sit on ‘‘SSeven Days” and be a voice. This I am not prepared to 
cept, and I do not think Mr. Leiterman would want it, because he can have a 
such better voice than mine. So that there would have to be discussions in 
rms of my responsibility at McGill. 


Mr. Stansury: But those are technical difficulties? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes; they are not philosophical difficulties. 


Mr. Stanpury: And they are not difficulties which would have prevented 


u from continuing with the program under the circumstances that obtained 
st April 15? 


- 
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Mr. LAPiERRE: No; because I think we have ironed out a lot of them since | 


my outburst in the press, and I made the outburst in the press because I do not 


believe that things can be carried on in the background—I have suffered too — 


much from this kind of activity. To me, things must be done— 


(Translation) 
—in public, not behind the scenes. 


(English) 
Mr. STANBURY: And Nathan Cohen is all wrong? ) 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Well, Mr. Nathan Cohen is so fond of himself he cannot | 

understand anybody else. Well, perhaps it is not very nice of me to say that. 


Mr. Stansury: I was wondering if that was not the case with you. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I may be quite egotistical—at least I have got a conception of 
myself as a person—but I do not delude myself. } : 
Mr. MacDONALD (Prince): You said that if a new contract were to be 
negotiated you would have to have at least two more pages. If you constructed 
this contract yourself what kind of additions would you have to make to it? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I intend to get a battery of lawyers who are going to make it 
incomprehensible to understand for anyone but themselves. I intend to go into 
very narrow details so that any repetition of April 15 will not take place and I 
will not be blamed for the air content and I will not be associated as being 
responsible for the “sleazy” items on “Seven Days’. ' | 

Mr. STANBURY: One would assume that you did not have a good lawyer the 
last time. 

Mr. LaPIeRRE: I had none. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): But judging from the terms of the contract d 
you not have a little responsibility for what has happened? he | 


Mr. LaPIERRE: It would appear that it would have to be defined much mor' 
than it has been defined so that I will not have to live this experience again. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I have a supplementary question. You have told us th 
this re-negotiation of the contract would involve many more clauses to protec 
your rights and that you would be able to avoid responsibility for content. Ye’ 
a minute or two ago you said that some of your frustration was that you were 
voice and did not, because of your responsibilities at McGill, have a wid 
enough role in the program. 

Mr. LAPIERRE: Well, I do not want to be blamed for the air content 0 
“Seven Days” as I have been blamed now. I want to participate, and I want | 
participate in a way which, as... see it, is my responsibility; but I am ni 
prepared to accept the responsibility because it is my decision or my ability ” 
“bamboozle” Mr. Leiterman with regard to the item to be aired. | 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: This is really just one of the points—well, I had bett: 
not say what I think about your evidence—but I am curious about this. You ta: 
about the team and the enchantment you have with your participation, and | 


| 


| 
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1e next breath you want to dissociate yourself from responsibility. Are you 
art of the team, and, if so, have you not joint responsibility and is this not part 
fthe enchantment with your joint responsibility? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, I am part of a team and I am at least a party to some of 
1e decisions which are made in that sense, but they are never final decisions, 
[y contract says that the final decisions must always rest with the executive 
coducer. 

What I want to prevent happening is that management can dismiss hosts of 
program because of the editorial content of the program which is aired. That 

the principle I wish to avoid. I do not wish to evade the responsibility of 
articipating in “Seven Days’”’. 
_ Mr. FAIRWEATHER: This is a management-employee relationship that you 
ant to keep clear, not your relationship with the public. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: No. 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I see. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Johnston? 
Mr. JOHNSTON: I will pass. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Trudeau? 


Translation) 

_ Mr. TrupEau: Mr. Chairman, it appears quite clear to me, from the contract 
“at Mr. LaPierre has shown us yesterday, that there is no personal contractual 
lation allowing him to ask to be rehired. If he has rights, surely it is not 
ader this contract. It is probably under the A.C.T.R.A., although it is not very 
ear from the notes we were given yesterday, because Section 3301 mentions 
e hiring procedure and not the rehiring one. I do not know whether the 
stinction is important but Section 705 mentions the termination of an under- 
king. I think that to understand the matter we shall need a copy of this 
C.T.R.A. contract and I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we should be given a copy 
| the said contract, although I am not sure that we are empowered to decide 
hat are Mr. LaPierre’s contractual or union rights. As far as his contractual 
zhts are concerned, he is free to place his case before the civil courts. With 
gard to his union rights, unless I am mistaken, a grievance procedure already 
ists and I do not believe that it is up to this Committee to settle the matter. 
ould the Chairman give us some instructions, not in regard to that question, 
''t concerning the questions that we wish to ask Mr. LaPierre, so that we may 
it to the end of this matter. Would it not be possible for the members of the 
(mmittee to agree not to discuss union matters or contract matters and, 
‘cording to the terms of reference to the Committee, if I understand them 
(rrectly, to try and understand what is meant by C.B.C. management, to find out 
jiether the term management as applied in a regular industry should apply 
lre, or whether there is not instead, as Mr. LaPierre has suggested yesterday, 
‘ne creative process involving management and those who do creative work 
1 Management. My object here is mainly to prevent our wasting our time on 
lsal questions over which we probably have no jurisdiction, Mr. Chairman. 


t 
| 
. 
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The CHAIRMAN: AS we know, up to now, there was some sort of implicit 
understanding between the members of the Committee to the effect that We | 
were not reviewing a particular case in order to settle Mr. Watson’s grievance 
or Mr. PaPierre’s grievance but rather the general situation of which this | 
incident is a symptom. On the other hand, as the Committee has been) 
examining this incident and all facts relating to it, it was impossible and | 
inadvisable to prevent members from asking questions on all aspects of the 
matter which, to their way of thinking, relate to the situation. That is the road 
that the Committee has travelled up to now and, considering that there has been 
evidence about the contract and that only one section of it is known to us and, 
that in order to properly understand this contract we must have some knowl-. 
edge of all its sections, I believe it would be in order that a motion be made for 
production of the contract so that the members may study it. Mr. LaPierre 
should be asked to table the contract if he has it with him. ' 


Mr. TRUDEAU: We can do one of two things. Fither the trade union contract 
is made available and we are going into the whole process of deciding how the 
grievance should be settled, or we can decide that we are not going to touch thii 


ourselves. 
We seem to be pursuing a line of questioning dealing with Mr. LaPierre’ 


contractual rights. I am just wondering if we should put an end to this line o 
questioning. If we are gong to talk about Mr. LaPierre’s rights, then we shoul 
have the trade union contract, and we could spend days and weeks in discussin; 
this problem; and this is unnecessary since there is bargaining procedure. 


Mr. Gricorre: Mr. Chairman, I would agree with Mr. Trudeau that if th 
contract were tabled this might lead to endless discussion. On the other hand, 
do not think that all discussion of the section in question should be excluded, a 
the more so as it appears that Mr. LaPierre is about to finish— 


Mr. TRUDEAU: —but that may be true with any other witness. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes, nevertheless that is one of the basic points as | 
concerns the legality of the action taken by the C.B.C. management. 


Mr. TRUDEAU: But, we are not concerned with the legality of the action. T} 
question should be brought before the courts or before an arbitration board. Tl: 
only thing that concerns US is what involves C.B.C. management— 


Mr. GreGcorrE: So, in order to find out whether we are concerned or not, v 
could ask Mr. LaPierre if he intends to bring his case, the renewal of |: 
contract, before the courts? 


(English) ! 

Mr. Lewis: May I suggest—and this is not an objection to the question 
the answer—that it seems to me that the point that was raised by Mr. Trudeau: 
relevant where a particular griever will take all the remedies open to him | 
the way down the line. 

It was my understanding that the only reason for referring to the contra: 
at least in my mind—was to get from them whatever assistance is availal 
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) understand better the relationship between the various people and the top 
ianagement. 


Mr. TRUDEAU: But not the legal relationship. 


Mr. Lewis: The relationship within the context of the corporation. 

I think Mr. Trudeau is entirely right, that we have no concern with the 
egal rights in a civil court. That is for the person with the grievance to pursue 
1 the proper form, and I certainly think it would be entirely wrong for this 

‘ymmittee to try to interpret the collective agreement between A.C.T.R.A. and 
ag Corporation. 

Now, the recourse to the collective agreement would provide not only for 
ievance procedure but for arbitration at the end of the procedure, if I 
»member correctly. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that all questions which 
‘tempt to derive from the contract the relationship, the work and the function 
‘the C.B.C. are obviously relevant. 

Areas which concern the legal interpretation of documents are, to me, 
relevant. Where to draw the line, Mr. Chairman, is up to you. You are the 
odlomon here and not I. 


The CHAIRMAN: There was a request for the tabling of the contract on the 
aneral principle that when you allow one clause of any agreement to be quoted 
fore the Committee you have to allow to be tabled the other clauses which 
ill further interpret the one tabled. 


Mr. LaPierre has been using this clause repeatedly, so the clause was tabled 
id Ido not think the Chair could refuse. 

On the other hand, I feel that this exchange has been good, and if it is the 
msensus of the committee that we should go into the legal aspect and inquire, 
or example, whether Mr. LaPierre intends to go before a court, that is his 
asiness and an area entirely foreign to our concern in this Committee. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Maybe the legal angle is not of our jurisdiction, but as a 
hole, if we want to see what is going on, then we must have an opportunity of 
tamining the legality of the actions of the C.B.C. 

If Mr. LaPierre states that he is going to put this action before a court, then 
am ready to accept the decision of that court; but if he is not going to put it 
‘fore a court, then we will never have any decision or any conclusion 
‘neerning the legality of the C.B.C. in acting as it did. 


Mr. TRUDEAU: But we are not supposed to have an opinion. 
Mr. LEwts: Why should we decide? 


_ Mr. Basrorp: Surely we are examining the concept of broadcasting and its 
‘anagement and which is the best way for a public broadcasting system to be 
anaged. We are not determining the individual rights of one person vis-a-vis 
at management. 


An hon. Memser: Hear, hear. 
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Mr. Basrorp: There is a contract here—a very full and lengthy contract 
—which established those rights; and those rights which Mr. LaPierre has can 
be put into motion by his union and through grievance procedures. | 
We are examining the concept of broadcasting and its management; we are) 

not here to determine individual rights; I think that the legal questions relative 
to the interpretation of the contract, in an effort to determine an individual's, 
place in this whole concept of broadcasting; are really out. of order, Mr, | 


Chairman. Af) 


ree, 


(Translation) a | 
Mr. Gricorre: Mr. Chairman, the object of my question is not to determine 
Mr. LaPierre’s specific case, but I ask it mainly within the framework of the! 
action in general or of a general case, where such an incident may be repeated, 
I only wish to know, considering that we are dealing with the renewal of a 
contract and not with its termination, whether there will be a renewal or not. 
Then, it would be advisable for the Committee to adopt a motion, now or later, 
to determine the legality of the action taken by the C.B.C. and, for that reason, 
should Mr. LaPierre bring his case before the courts, it will not be an individual 
case but a matter of precedent, a judgment of the court on a specific case, not 
on his own case necessarily but on the general problem with which we are 
concerned. . 


The CHAIRMAN: I must admit, Mr. Grégoire, that your argument is no! 
enough to convince me that I should accept the following question: “Do yot 
intend to bring your case before the courts?” I do not believe that such ¢ 
question is in order. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: On what point— 
The CHAIRMAN: On your— 


Mr. Grécorre: But, if I should ask this question: ‘In order to establish : 
precedent for future cases which may be similar to yours, do you intend t 
bring your case before the courts?” Then, I believe, Mr. Chairman, that th 
question would be in order. i | 


The CHAIRMAN: At any rate, the witness js entirely free to answer th 
question, but I do not believe that it is in order. To be generous, I shall let th 
witness answer the question if he so wishes, but he is absolutely free to refus 
to answer. ' 


Mr. LaPrerrE: No decision has been taken on that matter. / 
Mr. GREGOIRE: You do not know yet? | 
Mr. LAPIERRE: I do not know yet. 


(English) | 

I would like to make a point which, I think, refers to what both M 
Trudeau and Mr. Grégoire said. When you are talking about a member ( 
A.C.T.R.A., a performer, you are never talking about re-engagement; y¢ 
cannot talk about “Nouvellement de contrat”. You can talk only about el 
gagement. | 
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Translation) 


'. because every contract comes to an end, every contract runs out, and each 
aw job: has its own terms of reference. So, when you speak of performers, you 
pot speak of hiring. I do not believe that that is the heart of the matter. 


English) 


Mr. TRUDEAU: Mr. Chairman, on this point, I do not follow Mr. LaPierre’s 
ne of reference and, perhaps, this is proof that we should have the contract in 
ont of us. It seems to me that 3301 could apply to a person who has not had a 
»mtractual relationship with the C.B.C. before, and that would explain why we 
ave 701, which says the contract shall be in a form mutually acceptable to 
.C.T.R.A. and the corporation. This would be the engagement of someone who 
4s not been in A.C.T.R.A.; but, in a case like yours, it might be a re-engage- 
ent or something else. 


i _ Mr. LAPIERRE: I cannot argue that point; Iam not a lawyer. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, if I may, perhaps, draw on my experience 
somewhat, I think you would be better served as a Committee if, instead of 
eking this sort of. legal interpretation, you would get some evidence as to how 
igagements normally are made in the entertainment world. I have done some 
ork for A.C.T.R.A. and other unions and, I can tell you, Mr. Chairman, it is 
‘e normal thing for the performer to be engaged by someone other than his 
timate employer. A jazz band may be playing at the Royal York hotel but the 
“rson who engages the members of that band will be the leader of the 
‘chestra, even though the Royal York may pay for its services. A cast may 
ay at the Royal Alex.; the owner of the show may be Mr. A, but the members 

the cast will be engaged not by Mr. A, but by someone else. So, in this 
irticular world the regular relationship of top management to those who are 
\gaged is not referable or applicable, and this is why you have 3301 in the 
C.T.R.A. agreement. This is why you do not talk about re-engagement. 


As I have said, I have some experience along thsee lines and, in my 
‘inion, there is a continuing relationship despite the fact that the agreement 
rminates. I am not going to go into detail in this connection, but there is 
‘gument in the American jurisprudence along these lines. 


I suggest that it would be more appropriate, if the Committee is interest- 
, to have some evidence as to how in the entire entertainment world people 
e engaged, who engages them, and then the legal interpretation of it. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I think the interpretation, Mr. Chairman, given by Mr. Lewis 
not completely correct. There is a distinction between the management of a 
oup and the management of a sole performer. For example, if top manage- 
ent engages people for an opera, management hires a whole orchestra but 
ch solo would be hired by top management and not by the leader of the 
chestra. There is a distinction there. Mr. LaPierre is in that field as a solo 
‘tist. 


| Mr. FarRWEATHER: I do not care about groups or solos; we have lots of that 


the House of Commons. But, Mr. LaPierre, you would not leave A.C.T.R.A. 
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just because your contract or your present period of engagement comes to an 
end. Suppose this problem did not come up at all and for some other reason you 
did not go back to “Seven Days” in 1967, you would not just drop out of 


A.C CTR.As? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Oh, no, I would continue my affiliation 
because I think that it has protected me. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: There would be other areas? 


/ 
with A.C.T.R.A.! 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. / 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you a supplementary, Mr. Brand? 

Mr. BRAND: Yes. I was wondering whether, we should leave these legalistic 
matters in abeyance because I do not think they really are apropos of what we 
are trying to find out. | 

Mr. Basrorp: I agree, Mr. Chairman. Surely we should be examining the 
concepts of broadcasting. This committee is not here to write contracts either 
for A.C.T.R.A., the host, belly dancers, or anyone else; we are here to examine 
the operation of a public broadcasting system. 

Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Chairman, I think this is what Mr. Trudeau suggestec 
about 15 minutes ago. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would the committee be satisfied if the Chair guided itsel 
by the principle that what we are interested in is the relationship and th« 
respective places of the people in this incident toward management anc 


management toward the people. 


| 
| 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 
The CHAIRMAN: I will try to use that as a guideline. 


Mr. McCueave: Mr. LaPierre, in the letter to Mr. Wilcox there are tw 
grounds set forth. In the third paragraph it says that it is A.C.T.R.A’ 
understanding that, the reasons given by the corporation for failure to rene\ 
Mr. LaPierre’s performance contract are as follows: Mr. LaPierre, are these th 


only two reasons of which you are aware? I am just trying to narrow it down. 
Mr. LAPrERRE: I do not have a copy of that. 


Mr. McC.LeaVvE: I will read it to you. 

(a) that Mr. LaPierre had expressed opinions critical of the C.B.C 

outside of any performance engagements with the C.B.C., and 
(b) that Mr. LaPierre’s personal opinions were evident on the prograi 
“This Hour Has Seven Days”. ie] 
Mr. LaPrerRE: These were the reasons which were first given when th 
letter of April 18 was sent. As I say, these were the reasons that were give) 
And then, later, there was a letter dated April 22, 1966, from the executive ( 
A.C.T.RB.A. as well. ab | 
Mr. McCueave: Mr. LaPierre, that letter does not set forth any furth 
grounds. 


} 


{ 
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_ Mr. LAPIERRE: No, sir, I do not think so, but it might depend how you 
interpret it. I think A.C.T.R.A. submitted in its original letter the two reasons, 
which had been stated for my not being engaged next year on this program, 
“This Hour has Seven Days’: that Mr. LaPierre had expressed opinions critical of 
the C.B.C. outside of any performance engagements with the C.B.C., and that 
Mr. LaPierre’s personal opinions were evident on the program “This Hour has 
Seven Days”. 


Mr. McCLeAvE: Do you suspect any other unwritten reasons for the 
non-renewal of the contract or do you think these two are the only ones for 
your non re-engagement. 


| Mr. LAPIERRE: These are the two which were given plus the one that was 
added on April 19, that I had wept. 


Mr. McCLEAvE: That you had wept? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 


Mr. McC.LEAvE: Would that not come within (b), that your personal 
»pinions were evident on the program? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: If I might be so bold as to say, I always have been led to 
»elieve that there is a difference between an opinion and an emotion. I have 
een told that. 


_ Mr. McCLEAvE: How great a factor was the fact that you lived in Montreal, 
worked in Montreal and the program was produced out of Toronto? To what 
»xtent did this enter your problem with “Seven Days’? 


_ Mr. LAPIERRE: Well, I think it was quite considerable. I was not there, you 
mow, when I was away performing other duties in Montreal. Even though it 
akes only one hour and 15 minutes by plane, it is still a problem. 


Mr. McCLEaveE: Could that problem ever be resolved? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Well, I thought that we had attempted, to the best of our 
bility, to make an effort to solve it; in other words, the people of ‘““Seven Days” 
mew my responsibilities at McGill and we were able, by and large, to arrange 
nterviews to meet this responsibility. I think that in an urgent moment, for 
em when I went to Alabama to interview Leroy Wilkins, the decision had 
| 


0 be made quickly and this was frustration, in a sense, not only for me but also 
or the people who were concerned in the program. 


Mr. McCLEAvE: Did you draw up the original contract with the C.B.C.—I am 

_hinking of section 17, where it says that you agreed to attend such meetings as 

ire required, at which the program and the development of the program series 
hall be discussed. 


Mr. LAPIErRRE: This was an automatic clause; it is like the one on morality 
_ vhich is entered in all contracts. 


‘ections of “Seven Days” was simply the frustration of not being right on hand 


| Mr. McCLEAVE: So, really, part of the problem or disagreement with certain 
tall times in the City of Toronto? 
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Mr. LAPIERRE: It was 
accept as much as I would have wanted to 


producers to me; also 
personally. 
Mr. McCueaveE: Did your producer ever complain about this lack? — 


complained because he knew that this wou 
he hired me initially. 


Mr. McCLeavE: There was a segment of that program in which you 
s this a paid performance for 


appeared with a group of university students. Wa 


anyone? You appeared with this group of students in a group discussion which I 
but was arranged at McGill 


understand was not arranged for “Seven Days” 
University. 
Mr. LaPrerre: No, it was arranged for “Seven Days”. 


Mr. McCueave: It was arranged for “Seven Days’? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 


Mr. McCLEAvE: Were all the students as well as yourself paid for that 


ran 


appearance? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: The students were not paid. 


Mr. McCureavE: Were you paid extra or was that part of your regular 


work? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Part of my contract is to the effect that outside of Sundays | 


am paid an extra fee. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Allard. 


Mr. ALLARD: Mr. LaPierre, if I understand correctly, you were host on tha 


program? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, sir. 


Mr. ALLARD: Have you had in the past other jobs With the >CoBiCnms: 


producer, from this program? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Well, I have given commentaries on television and on radi 
on Viewpoint and Commentary, things like that, I have also been co-host wit 
Alice Parizeau on two programs of the French network. They were the religiou 

fife: 


programs. 


Mr. AtLarp: For how many years have you been taking part in C.B.C 


programs? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Since the fall of 1963. ip “ME 


Mr. ALLarp: 1963. You see, Mr. LaPierre, you are being heard here th 


morning by the Committee; the other day, we had Mr. Watson, others will giv 


ont 


/ 


| 


ih 
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not possessing the mobility which would allow me to | 
accept assignments given by the | 
that I was not there more to make a point of view 


ad | 
Mr. LaPierre: I think it has been mentioned but I do not think he > 
ld have to be the arrangement when 


| 


| 
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vidence. We shall hear witnesses from management, from production and from 
ll branches of hosting. We are trying to understand, and so is the public, the 
alationship between management, production and hosting. Would it be advisa- 
le to ask you the following question, and please feel absolutely at ease, we are 
tying to understand, not to embarrass anyone. Since 1963, you have been 
iking part in certain programs, you have been in relation with producers and 
ther people from management. How do you see the right or the responsibility 
f management? Could you explain briefly how you see this right of manage- 
ient to manage? To your way of thinking, are there limits or restrictions? Do 
ou understand my question? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I believe that the limits of what Mr. Prud’homme has called 
sanagement, that the right to manage ends exactly where decisions become 
cbitrary. So, in order to prevent this, structures, well-understood. structures 
‘e essential; there must be channels of communication, channels of communi- 
vtion that are respected. So, in the case with which we are now concerned, I 
‘lieve that those channels of communication, those channels of authority were 
yt respected, with the result that I am worried about arbitrary decisions and I 
jink that one has to protect oneself against the black list or what may be called 
i1e no man’s land where, in my opinion, Wilson, Southam and Ross MacLean 
ow find themselves. Personally, I believe that the responsibility of the direc- 
rs, of top management at C.B.C. is to give instructions and, through a 
alegation of power, to allow the producers to do their work, and their work is 
_ produce programs for television within a framework of responsibility, within 
‘framework of well-understood instructions. As host on a program, I am 
‘bordinate to the producers. According to contracts signed by the C.B.C. with 
's own producers, the producers have the right to choose the scrips and the 
‘rformers. Those structures must be maintained, to my way of thinking. When 
ey are not, the situation becomes dangerous. And arbitrary decisions, the 
ack list, the no man’s land, may happen. 


‘Mr. ALLARD: As far as your program “Seven Days” is concerned, to your 
10wledge, no structures were established, no instructions were given? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: To my knowledge, I personally did not receive any, but I do 
yt believe that the responsibility lies with top management at C.B.C. to make 
own to me all its instructions. The producers are the ones who should do this. 


Mr. ALLARD: Did the producer mention certain policy with regard the 
(mate of your program? 


| Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, I believe the producer mentioned responsibility, polite- 
‘$s, etc., as it was his duty to do, but, and this is important, he never criticized 
2for not following the C.B.C.’s. instructions or what the Board of Directors of 
‘e C.B.C. has called ethics in their presentation. 


Mr. ALLARD: Since you have been working for the C.B.C., in other 
“cumstances or on other programs, have you had knowledge— 


—directives which are.discussed verbally during the creation of the pro- 
amme. 
Mr. LaPrerre: Which are discussed between the producer and director. I do 


‘t know whether there are written communications between the producer and 
‘Ose above him. 


| 


i 
| 
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Mr. ALLARD: Do you believe that it would be a good thing for the bet 
understanding of everyone, of administration, of production, and of direction, 
that general rules of conduct, a code of ethic, be established indicating the role. 


of management for instance, within the administration. Would you consider this 
a 


useful and timely? 
is possible to define fairly general principles 


Mr. LAPIeRRE: In so far as it 
tive work, I would say yes. 


which will not destroy the climate necessary for crea 
Mr. ALLARD: Do you believe that this would be an improvement with 
regard to the situation which has prevailed for some years where directives 
appear to be given verbally. 
d be necessary to come to that; but, as I have 
already said publicly, in order to be able to maintain a climate favourable tc 
creative work, it is imperative that the producers be part of the group, | 
conceive of this as being a whole. A concensus must be obtained. _ 


Mr. LAPIeRRE: I think it woul 


Mr. ALLARD: It is a matter of working conditions? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. ALLARD: It is a good idea to have the interested parties participating i 
it. 

Mr. LAPIERRE: Exactly. 

Mr. ALLARD: And you would consider this an improvement? 


Mr. LaPrerreE: A considerable one. 4 


Mr. ALLARD: A considerable one. I should like to ask another question i: 
order to follow up the study of the right to manage of management. In fact, yo’ 
are saying that the right to manage is somewhat like common law, the 
unwritten part of the law established by judges from specific cases. But her 
we have another subject about which questions are being asked. The public als) 
is concerned about our work. During the weekend, many have spoken of th 
work being carried on here and the public shows much interest in it, and of th 
right kind. According to you, what is in fact the producer’s and the director 
freedom to create? That freedom to create, that freedom which must be given | 
the producers and consequently, to the directors, could give us a description ( 
that particular freedom? How far can this freedom go; does it permit ever) 
thing to be said, to be done, or should this freedom be itself subject { 
standards, and limits, according to the way you visualize it, at the same tin 
that it leaves the directors and the producers free to create and to expre 
themselves. = 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Freedom without norms or limits is freedom witho’ 
responsibility. Freedom then becomes licence. I believe that it is essentially th 
atmosphere of responsibility which should be brought about. I believe that bo. 
producers and directors must exercise their freedom within a framework 
responsibility and that they must be responsible for their actions, that thi 
must understand that responsibility, and in my opinion, and this is importar, 
parliament and top management produce some sort. of character. When there is 


| 
| 
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yarliamentary charter on broadcasting, when there is a code of ethics and when 
here is consensus of opinion, the producers and the directors will have to 
xxercise their freedom within a framework of responsibility. With regard to the 
yeven Days program, I believe that whatever freedom Seven Days has was 
ssentially exercised within the bounds of responsibility. 


Mr. ALLARD: To come back to a specific case, as host on Seven Days, did you 
ver feel that your freedom of expression was curtailed at some given moment? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: In so far as my relations with the producers of the program 
This Hour has Seven Days” is concerned, the answer is no. 


Mr. ALLARD: In relation to administration. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Not directly, because there was the producer between myself 
nd top management, but I felt the atmosphere of frustration. 
e 
| : Mr. ALLARD: Do the producers feel this frustration? 
| - Mr. LaPierre: The producers, on a team such as Seven Days, just as on 
oy other team, that is a group of people creating a program relations, are close 
etween the people involved. There is an esprit de corps, and in group feeling, 
te., and accordingly a good many things are done within the framework of the 
‘rogram. 


Mr. ALLARD: Have you noticed during your participation in the Seven Days 
rogram or in other programs, whether or not regular contacts existed between 
janagement and production? In the event that a producer employed by the 
BC submits a program outline for 20 broadcasts, does there exist an area of 
ntact between production and management wherein a fairly regular dialogue 
| carried on with respect to the programming and the spirit of the broadcasts 
which make up this program of, let us say, 20 broadcasts? Are there contacts or 
‘there simply a void, a lack of understanding? 


- Mr. LAPIERRE: I have noticed at Seven Days that Mr. Hugh Conklin who 
presented what is called middle management, was always present on Sunday 
‘ternoons when we were rehearsing the evening program. He was always there 
‘hen I expressed certain opinions about the program, etc., he was there, and he 
ok part in the dialogue. 


Mr. ALLARD: You say he took part in the dialogue. Were relations on 


ose Sunday afternoons of a constructive nature between that gentleman, the 
-oducer and— 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I am always downstairs in the studio while they are upstairs 
1 what we call the “kremlin” and, in view of Mr. Conklin’s personality, 
‘lations were always very smooth for everyone concerned. 


~ Mr. Atuarp: And have you noticed on other programs in which you 
articipated, apart from Seven Days, whether there appeared to be difficult 
wntacts between management and production? 


Mr. LaPierre: I did not understand the beginning of your question. 


Mr. ALLARD: On the other programs in which you have participated, apart 
om Seven Days— 


| 
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Mr. LAPrerRE: I have never noticed this because I have never felt’ so. 
intimately part of a team on the other programs in which I have participated as | 
I did on Seven Days or Inquiry. On Inquiry, it was more or less the same. At 
that time, relations between Inquiry and Mr. Taylor and Mr. Bernard Ostry 
were the same as those which appeared to exist between Mr. Conklin and Seven | 


Days. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mackasey. 


| 
| 


(English) of 

Mr. MackaseEy: I have only one or two questions which I would like to put 
to you, Mr. LaPierre. I think last night Mr. Lewis, in a series of questions, 
established the point that your main function was that of a host rather than 
that of a producer and, secondly that your every word—not every gesture, as 
you made quite clear—was said according to a set plan, no doubt the plan of the: 
producer. The text of your remarks was all preset; in other words, there was 


nothing ad libbed on the program? 
Mr. LAPIERRE: I suggested that on “Seven Days” I ad libbed three times. te 


Mr. Macxasey: In view of all the time you have been on, that is certainly 
nothing to ge regretful about. I think the point Mr. Lewis was trying to 
make—and it is an important point, I think, because I share his opinion, I must 
admit—was that any deviation, or what management calls in their press release 
“any departure from established Corporation policy”, should be the responsibil- 
ity of the producer rather than of the host. | 


Mr. LAPreRRE: In my experience, sir, this would be so. / 


Mr. MacKasEy: I just wanted to re-establish this because I think Mr. Lewis 
established, from your answer to his question anyway, that you were a 
performer. I do not want to sound disrespectful but, in a sense, you were ¢ 
puppet of the producers. You may have an argument with the producer before 
the program, whether or not there is this friendliness that you claim exist: 
between everybody on the program. No doubt you participate in the discussior 
on what you should do on that program, but it is the decision of the produce! 
and not of the host. = | 


| 
Mr, LAPIERRE: Yes, it is the producer’s decision. | 
Mr. Lewis: Call him a puppet without strings. pi | 


Mr. Macxasey: You spoke about the necessity of a code of ethics, which aj 
what I have been trying to get at for a few days. According to the press release 
the implication is that such .a code exists. Do you claim you are not aware of it? | 


Mr. LAPrerRE: I claim, sir, that I have never seen it in writing. 
Mr. MackasEy: I know, but this is just splitting hairs. . 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Oh, I see. 


Mr. MackasEy: You have not seen it but you know it exists? 
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* Mr: LaPierre: Iam not aware anybody ever said to me: “This is the codé 

f ethics of the C.B.C. in terms of its treatment of hosts or special and 
mportant guests that come to the program”. I am not aware anybody said that 
o me. I suspect, sir, that if I had not operated within that context, then 
omebody would definitely have said to me: ‘Look, LaPierre, this is not in 
ccordance with the C.B.C. policy’. However, nobody ever did that. 


_ Mr. Macxasey: In all fairness to you, you'cannot go to the library and geta 
opy of the general code of ethics for hosts on the C.B.C.? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I know it is not in the library. 


t Mr. MacKASEy: It is not in a form such as the wage agreement. You cannot 
0 to management and say: “I am Laurier LaPierre, the host, I want a copy of 
ae code of ethics which I am expected to follow while I am an employee of the 
‘BC. ” Am T right? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. 


| Mr. MaAcKASEyY: But although you have not seen this, this press release 
plies it does exist. Would you say that a code of ethics does exist? 

| Mr. LaPierre: According to their document there is one that exists. 

Mr. Mackasey: But according to you does it exist? I know it does according 
-) the document. 


| Mr. LAPIERRE: I have never seen it. 


Mr. Macxkasry: That is not the question I am asking; I am not asking 
“hether you have seen it but Iam asking whether you think it exists? 


_ Mr. LAPIERRE: It is the totality of the rules and regulations and traditions 
hich govern these kinds of things. They may or may not be written. If you 
‘ish to ask whether somebody said to me, when I began my career with the 
.B.C.: “This is what you should do and what you shall not do’, then, I will say 
you, “Nobody has ever said that to me”. 

Mr. BRAND: We have been through all this before, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Macxkasey: I have one other question which I would like to ask in 
‘eference to something that is written in this press release in regard to the 
rogram in general. It is said there: “A serious shortcoming of the program, 
ywever, has been its frequent departure from established Corporation policy”’. 
mT right in inferring that if there were frequent departures—and this is to be 
‘gued—it would not be your responsibility but the producer’s responsibility? 


Mr. LAPIERRE: It would be the producer’s responsibility. It is untor inate 
at both Watson and I have been associated with that. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have gone over this whole question already. Are you 
ading to something new, Mr. Mackasey? » 


Mr. Mackasey: I have one last question, Mr. Chairman, which intrigued 
e@In this A.C.T.R.A. document it was said that there were two reasons for 
hich they presumed Mr. LaPierre was dismissed; the second one was that he 
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reflected personal opinions on the program. Is there anything in your contract | 


to prohibit you from personal opinions? a 
7 | 


Mr. LaPierre: No, there is not. a | 


Mr. MacKasEy: Do you not think that as part of the program it is only 
normal and logical that you would have a personal opinion? B08 | 


Mr. LAPrerRE: Yes, it would be normal that I would have personal opinions. | 
Whether the producer decides to air them is his responsibility. fqo3 
| 


put it has intrigued me and it is only for my personal information that I wish to, 
have an answer to it. Last night Mr. LaPierre, talking about communication in 
general—which might have to do with the first part of the A.C.T.R.A. document 
—you expressed the opinion that all fields of communication should be publicly 


owned. Am I right? | 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. “Ss 
Mr. MackasEy: All fields? | 
Mr. LAPIERRE: I meant in the series of broadcasting. I would not be 
prepared to enter into debate on whether the press should be publicly owned or 


not. I have views on that, but it is another matter. a 


Mr. MackasEy: Mr. Chairman, you can rule my next question out of order 


Mr. MAcKASEY: For your own protection, when you talked about “all fields” 
you were talking about radio and television. It is your opinion that private 
radio and television should not exist. a | 


Mr. LAPIERRE: That is my opinion. 
Mr. GrecorrE: No competition? 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I have a related question. You said you were not 
aware that any code of ethics as such, was in existence. However, were you 
aware that your participation in the program and the content of the program 
itself were in fact contradicting some kind of an assumed code of ethics on the 


part of management? 


Mr. LAPrerRE: I have never been told, sir, that any items which manage- 
ment saw fit to remove from “Seven Days” were in circumvention of its rules 0} 
ethics. 


Mr. MacDonaLpD (Prince): Or its established Corporation policy? - _ ; ' . . 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I have never been told that, and I was not aware these wert 
the reasons. -Gedeed 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: When you state, Mr. LaPierre, that you are in favour 0 
state controlled broadcasting, does this mean that you are against competitiol 
from a private network? That is my main question. My question is a supple: 


mentary one. You can ask any questions you want to. iM 
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"ranslation) 
Mr. LAPIERRE: I do not fully understand what he means. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: When you ask for the establishment of a state controlled 
itwork for television and radio, you are excluding private radio and television 
loadcasting? 
| 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes, indeed. 
_ Mr. Grecorre: Thus eliminating competition. 


Mr. LAPreRRE: No, I do not believe that one can reach this conclusion from 
ts foregoing remarks. I believe that competition is possible and that there can 
k very strong competition within the same network. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Just one network. 


Mr. LAPIERRE: Yes. The competition which is probably essential to creation 
of is between the people deeply involved and I do not think that it is the 
estence of private stations in Canada which gives the C.B.C. the type of 
u alligent and firm competition which is needed. 


| Mr. GrkcorrE: Would you at least allow the television spectator the 
p vilege of turning the dial to another channel? 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
_ Mr. LaPrerre: Of course, if he so wishes. 


(aglish) 

_ Mr. McCLEAVE: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, this investigation of the 
p gram This Hour Has Seven Days will take 52 weeks unless we stick more 
cliely to the theme. We are getting into a broad philosophic discussion of 
biadeasting, and I do not think that that is the role of our examination of this 
pi ticular witness and this particular dispute with the program. 


( ‘anslation) 


Mr. Grecorre: Mr. Chairman, since permission was given to ask the first 
qistion, I have asked supplementary questions on this subject in order to 
ok tin for myself a clear picture of Mr. LaPierre’s opinion. 


_| Ishould like to ask a final question. Mr. LaPierre, do you believe that what 
is resently taking place at the C.B.C. with respect to the Seven Days program 
ca be interpreted as a battle or a struggle between C.B.C. top management on 
thone hand and, on the other hand, the producers and the directors of public 
af irs programs, in order to determine who has the final say in the matter of 
sc ots and of the climate of this type of program. Can this be interpreted as a 
lei off in that direction? 


Mr. Cuarrman: Are you asking Mr. LaPierre’s opinion on this question? 
Mr. GrecorrE: Yes. 


Mr. CHarrman: You are asking him whether he agrees with the opinion you 
ha: expressed? 
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Mr. Gré&corrE: I am asking him if what is presently happening: can. be 
interpreted, according to him, as the beginning of a struggle between C.B.C. 
management on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the producers and the 
directors of public affairs programs, in order to determine who has control over 
the scripts and the climate of public affairs programs. inky: “fey, | 


Mr. LAPrerrE: Although it is up to the Committee to decide this rather than. 
to me, I do not believe this is a struggle between top management and. the, 
producers in order to determine who shall have control over public . fe 
programs. I think the producers are trying to determine what atmosphere is 
required to allow them to produce the programs for which they are responsible. 
It is in no way a power struggle between them and top management. a 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Do you wish to give your opinion on this question? 


Mr. GricorrE: Does this apply only to the Seven Days program or equally, 
to all other public affairs programs? a | 


Mr. LAPIERRE: I believe that the principles stated by the producers g¢ 
beyond the Seven Days program. ‘ete | 


(English) ai i” 

Mr. JOHNSTON: You have spoken about the response in the mail that “Sever 
Days” received. Would you say that this mail was individually addressed to you) 
or did it go collectively to “Seven Days” and then be referred to you? 


Mr. LaPrerr:: I received a number of letters addressed to me personally a 
“Seven Days” and a number addressed to me personally at McGill. ue 


Mr. JoHnston: Mr. Watson in his testimony said that the sensitive are 
seemed to be the ombudsman area where the program initiated something the 
might then feed back in a controversial way and rebound on the C.B.C. Woul 
you, from the mail that you received, be in possession of knowledge or idea 


that would initiate or would eventually become a program? 4 


Mr, LAPreRRE: I would think that a majority of the letters which © 
personally receive deal with an experience that a viewer has had in this fieli 
and, consequently, the ones which I think may have some value I pass on 1 
either Mr. Lefolii, or Mr. Hoyt, or Mr. Leiterman so that there can be researc 
into them if they feel there is a possibility for an item for the program. 


The majority of the letters I receive will be in those terms. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Cuarrman: Do you have any other questions? 
it 


Mr. ALLARD: Just one last question. Do you believe that a dialogue ' 
possible at the present time between management and the producers al. 
directors in order to settle all the problems which have been raised here in th: 
committee by you and by your predecessor, Mr. Watson, and to bring abo: 
solutions that will be in the interest both of the CBC and of the public? Is) 
dialogue possible to solve problems? ae 
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. Mr, LAPIERRE: I believe that, since April 15, the possibility for dialogue has 
xen greatly endangered, but I also. believe that with. goodwill,—what. Mr. 
rud’homme calls humility on the part of both parties—I believe that a solution 
in be reached, a solution which must be reached. 


7 -Mr. ALLARD: Do you believe that management is ready to carry on a 


\ alogue with production— 
_. Mr. LaPierre: They are as 4 ed as are the producers. 
> Mr. ALLARD: The latter are truly ready? 


. 

lie Mr. LaPrerre: It seems to be that they have been talking for four or five 
Ie and that management is carrying on a dialogue with them; I do not know 
‘hat will come of it, but both parties seem willing to discuss the matter 
gether. 


' The CHAIRMAN: Are there any more questions? Thank you, Mr. LaPierre. 
j inglish) 
i 


The Committee will now hear Mr. Douglas Leiterman. 
Mr. Lewis: What about a five-minute stretch? 
The Cuarrman: Is that legal? 


4 Mr. Lewis: I do not know if it is legal or not, but I think it would be 
‘{asible. 
: | The CHAIRMAN: The Chairman would be very favourable to a five-minute 
tess provided we do not lose our quorum. 
‘Mr. STANBURY: Yes; provided that it does not stretch into 10 or 15 minutes. 
| : The CHAIRMAN: We will make it five minutes. 
Mr. Gricorre: And we are adjourning at what time? 
The CHAIRMAN: At 12.30. 
| We will adjourn for five minutes. 


_ After recess. 
|ranslation) 


( (11:20 a.m.) 
The CHAIRMAN: The Committee will now hear Mr. Leiterman. 
| Order, please. 
_ Tshould now ask you, Mr. Leiterman, whether you intend to start with a 
S tement? 


Mr. Douglas LEITERMAN (Executive Producer, “This Hour Has Seven 
Tys”): Mr. Chairman, this committee has heard so many words on the subject 
0 “Seven Days” and there have been so many statements in the past outside 
ts; Committee, including, yesterday, a briefing of the public affairs department 
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by Mr. Ouimet and the General Manager, Mr. Walker, at which I was present, 
which helped to define and refine the concerns which are in the minds of. 
management, that I thought it would be useful if I tried, for my part, to give 
you some idea of how the picture looks to me, what seem to me now to be the 
main issues in the dispute. In order to do that I thought I might suggest to you 
what seemed to me to be some of the things that this dispute is not. | 

So far as I can tell, the issues in this dispute are not essentially the 
breaching of the line of authority by Mr. Walker in speaking directly to Pat 
Watson. The C.B.C. president and general manager yesterday admitted this 
breach, and, while it may be indicative of deeper troubles, it seems to me that it 
is not the central issue here. 

The issue is not the personal pop 
should not be used, in my opinion, to pro 
they are bad hosts. 

The issue is not the right and 
I and my colleagues consider essentia 
supported. 

The issue is not an attempt by someone, either Watson, or LaPierre, oy 
myself, or persons unknown—25 has been said—to take over the C.B.C. I hav 
my hands quite full enough with “Seven Days”. I have no interest whatsoeve 
personally in management, and I would be a terrible administrator. 

The issue here is not an unwillingness or inability on my part to accept | 
direction from above. In seven and a half years with the C.B.C. I think I hav 
given ample evidence that I readily accept the disciplines which are neces) 
to running the C.B.C., and I shall offer more evidence of this in response to you) 
questioning later, if you wish. | 

The issue is not a demand by me or “Seven Days” for more freedom. “rh, 
principles and proper practices of the C.B.C. offer any reasonable person all th 
freedom he could ask, and a great deal more than there is in most othe 
broadcasting networks. | 

The issue is not a demand by me or by “Seven Days” for less supervisior 
Heaven knows, we have enough supervisors, but these, in my opinion, are me 
of experience and a good deal of wisdom and a great deal of judgment, and th 
necessary business of supervision, when head office leaves them alone to 4d 
their job, is handled, in my view, with restraint and with intelligence. 

The issue is not an argument by me, or anybody else, that “Seven Days” 
perfect and cannot be touched. On the contrary, “Seven Days” has undergor 
constant evolution since Patrick Watson and I first conceived it and put it ¢ 
the air with the total support of our supervisory structure two years ago. I hoy 
it will continue to grow, to mature and to be responsible. What is involved he) 

is not the future of Laurier LaPierre, or Patrick Watson, or Ross McLean, ( 
Wilson Southam, or Roy Faibish or Larry Zolf, or me. | 

What, then, is at issue here? As I see it, these are the principle issues—the: 
are three—and I will define them. I suppose they could be broken down into ar 
number of subdivisions, but it seems to me that there are three essential issue 
and with your permission I would like to set them out in the interests — 
clarifying what has become for me, at least, a very confusing situation. 


ularity of Watson and LaPierre, which 
tect them if they are disloyal men or il 


duty of management to manage, whict 
1 and have always admitted and alway: 
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First of all, consultation with the program department about program 
atters—and I refer to consultation from on high. Secondly,— 


Mr. Lewis: Consultation by top management? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. Second, the protection of controversial programming; 
id, third, the development of program policy. 


As I read this it begins to sound like the kind of corporate-ese which I find 
' confusing, but I suppose it is the only language that can be used to discuss 
is complicated matter. 


An hon. MEMBER: Will you repeat number two? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I will go through them in detail. Number two is the 
‘otection of controversial programming; and the third, the development of 
‘ogram policy, by which I mean the evolution and development of the policies 
‘der which programs are produced. 


May I first deal with number one, consultation with the program depart- 
‘ent about program matters: This sounds elementary, but it is probably the 
ost important single requirement for maintaining the integrity of program- 
1 mg in the C.B.C 


_ What does it mean? It means that decisions by senior management should, 
iJeed must, be discussed and developed with the general supervisor of the 
jogram department, Mr. Reeves Haggan. Now, he, in turn, consults his five 
‘pervisors who are under him, and he may, on occasion, consult with Mr. 
"dbault of the French network on related matters, and with the program 
Joducers, which include myself. These are the people who are directly 
lsponsible for programming. They are not managers; they are programmers. 
‘ere is an essential difference in this that I think probably would need to be 
(icussed further here. If their advice—and this is the key point I want to try to 
tke—if the advice of these men is not sought by management, or if their advice 
ilisregarded, or if they are bypassed, then the system cannot work. 
| In the present dispute, according to the system management itself has laid 
(wn, changes in ‘‘SSeven Days” should have been thoroughly discussed with Mr. 
-Iggan and his supervisors. Ideally, changes should come from the department 
| ed should originate with the people working on the program. That is the ideal 
‘siation, particularly since the department originates the program and is in the 
kit position, presumably, to know about its problems and to assist in its 
Cyelopment. But if management feels it must initiate program decisions, then 
-Ccussion and consensus are absolutely vital. If management feels that it must 
i tiate program decisions, then it seems to me that discussion and consensus 
Vh the program department, with Mr. Haggan and his supervisors and 
@ mtually down to my level, is absolutely vital. 


_ Mr. Basrorp: You are not quarreling with management initiating program 
-disions. 


_ Mr. LeITeRMAN: No; but I think it would work much better if the program 
. d artment arrived at the decisions and they then worked their way up. 


f 
_ Mr. Lewis: You have questioned the right to do so if you feel they should. 
24064—3 


| 
| 
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e (11:35 a.m.) | 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. | 


Mr. Lewis: That is, you question their wisdom but not their right. . 
| 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. BASForRD: But, you mean if they do it they should work down? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Leiterman, do you prefer to complete your statement 


without interruption? | 


Mr. LEITERMAN: If it is your wish, Mr. Chairman, I will continue because ] 


am almost through. 

Mr. Ricuarp: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that the witness be allowed tc 
complete his statement. | 
on as I have described achieves < 
the way the system works. If nm 
people always have the option 0 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Usually such discussi 
compromise which will work, and this is 


compromise can be reached the program 
resigning, and I would say it was their obligation to resign if after lon; 
discussions, consultations and great considerations they were unable to persuad 
management on the point of view which they held. But, if there is ni 
consultation; if there is no discussion; if there is no consensus, then the progran 
department’s own responsibilities are violated. Then its creative energies ar 
blocked and the whole system, again, breaks down. This is what happened, i: 
other words, to “Seven Days’. But, the machinery is there; it can be restored, | 
think, to working order. And, if senior management genuinely desires, as th 
president has said, to keep “Seven Days” on the air and to keep it controversia 


then that machinery needs to be respected and needs to be used. | 


Again, number 2 in my consensus of the three key points in the currer, 
dispute is the problem of controversial programming, and that is what th 
“Seven Days” dispute is all about, in my opinion. The president, Mr. Ouime 
and the general manager, Mr. Walker, have made it abundantly clear to me th: 
the “Seven Days” they have in mind for next year will be a very differer, 
program from the “Seven Days” as the viewers have known it over 48 editior 
in the past two years. I will be pleased to expand on that at your pleasure ar 
at your request, but let me say right now that my producers who work unde 
me, my supervisor who works over me in various strata, and I do not hold thi 
“Seven Days” is perfect. There are many things that we would do differently 
second time; there are many things I would do differently a second tin 
around. But, we do feel that the integrity of the program must not be chipp‘ 
away at or something important in public proadcasting in this country will | 


lost. 


My third point is development of program policy and, if you will permit n 


here, I would like very briefly to try to give you some of the context in which 


see “Seven Days”, having developed it, so that you may perhaps understa!! 
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what kind of program we feel we have been putting together, how it evolved, 
where it is, why “Seven Days’ which is something almost totally unique in the 
world of broadcasting, although it has parallels in other countries, most of which 
have developed later, got to be the way it is. 


Television, since I came to the industry more than eight years ago, is just 
learning how to cover actuality, how to bring events to the screen as they 
happen. A television interview is no longer the question and answer of the 
newsman: it is a conversation—sometimes perhaps a hot seat, and sometimes it is 
what we call a round table. These are all new devices and new techniques, and 
they require a modification of policy—and you will hear a great deal about 
policy from the senior officers of the corporation, from whom I have heard a 
zood deal about it in the last several days. For that reason I will try to 
emphasize my view and explain where I stand and where the program 
Jepartment stands, as I understand it, on policy. So, policy has needed revising; 
‘t has needed updating in consequence of new techniques, particularly policy 
which was formulated often before anyone dreamed that the current techniques 
we are now using would be possible, and there are many examples of this. All 
of them are breaking new ground. 


The program, since its conception, has been breaking new ground, and this 
jas presented an enormous task and challenge for management, and I under- 
itand that. It has also presented a great challenge for the producers and the 
-wogram department. But, for management it has required insight, perception, 
jourage, perhaps of an order not before required in broadcasting; above all, it 
vequires a willingness by management to break new grounds, to consider new 
~echniques, to revise and modify policy which just does not work any more. 
May I end here by saying that when I talk about revision of policy I do not 
ean revision of principles; that is, the principles and ethics for which the 
orporation stands have not been challenged and I would suggest, will never be 
hanged. But, the practices which are codified in policy and developed and 


_ evised by policy must be changed to keep up with the changing kind of world 
which we live. 


Now, C.B.C. program departments and C.B.C. management have shown this 
ind of courage I referred to in the development of “Seven Days” and many 
ther programs. but, from our level, senior management seem to be less and 
4 ‘ss willing to continue its revising process. I have been told that the very 
3 tocess of discussion and of redefining takes too much time and effort by senior 
. janagement; I have been told that I challenge too often, too persistently and, 
‘ir Chairman, I suppose I should admit a measure of euilt in this regard. But, it 
ems to me that this challenge, that this discussion, that this redefining is a 


\tocess by which broadcasting, the country itself and, possibly, even civiliza- 
on, has to move forward. 


No one builds a jet aircraft without someone challenging the old concepts 
which an earlier kind of plane used to fly. I suppose our generation is going 
‘get to the moon, but not without experiment. This is the point I am trying to 
ake, not without new ideas, not without trial and sometimes error. There are 

_ >w things to be discovered but we have to try; we have to reach for them. We 


ive to reach for the moon, even if we only get “Seven Days’. I would ask for 
24064—33 


| 
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understanding in that we, as program people, are just learning to produce 
“Seyen Days” and we want to keep trying. We may make a few mistakes; we 
may make more than we should. We must make a great many challenges to 
- management through the proper process and challenge much that management 

has set forward. Then, in the end I hope we can come up with something that 
all of us, all of you and senior management can be proud of. 

You know, the public always has taken a very strong proprietary interest, 
old, in “Seven Days”. Then consider it—and we get a great 
deal of mail, as I believe Mr. Watson told you—not as Watson’s or LaPierre’s 
program, certainly not Leiterman‘s programs, and perhaps not even the C.B.C.’ 
program. I think they consider it their show. And, they have given muck 
evidence that they are very jealous of its integrity. As programmers we have t¢ 
try to respond to the kind of opinion that the public, in its constant discussions 


with us through letters, expresses to us. 

Mr. Branp: Mr. Leiterman, I want to thank you very muc 
excellent presentation. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Branp: But, I would like clarification on some of the issues which yo! 
have raised. There are a few questions I would like to ask. Is this documen 
which you have just read from the one you had on the Pierre Berton shov 
which you said you would produce in this committee, if asked? i - 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, I was reading from notes on the Pierre Berton sho 
which were, in fact, from a document I have with me, which was prepared b 
the supervisor—that is, the general supervisor of public affairs and his fiv 
advisers for presentation to management. 


Mr. BrRanp: This is the Reeves Haggan one then? 

Mr, LEITERMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Branp: Am I correct that you are responsible, in consultation with you 
superiors, for all program content? } 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Branp: And, not Mr. Watson nor Mr. LaPierre? 


as you have been t 


h for this ver: 


} 


Mr. LEITERMAN: That is correct. 


Mr. BRAND: You have agreed to that. I notice that Mr. Watson has }) 
contract as an interviewer but continues on a producer’s contract and pay. : 


that correct? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Branp: Have Mr. LaPierre or Mr. Watson shown, in your opinic 
disloyalty to management, to the president or to the executive body of t 
corporation? 


| 
| 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No, sir, they have not. 


Mr. Branp: Do you agree with the action of management with regard 
Mr. Watson and Mr. LaPierre? 


| 


] 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: No, I do not. 


Mr. BRAND: You have indicated that producers have had increasing difficul- 
yin their relationship with management? 


, Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I have. 


Mr. BRAND: Now, who, in your opinion is to blame? You have laid out some 
of the problems. Is it both sides or strictly on the side of management? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I think in this kind of thing there is always a great deal of 
‘ylame on both sides. I think management has held a view of broadcasting which 
jas not always been reflected right down to the program level. At the program 
evel we tend to be pragmatic, to develop programs and see that the programs 
themselves achieve an acceptance which often will require management to 
whange policies which have for many years been enforced. But, this is always 
one up through the chain, as I have described it. 


Mr. BRAND: Usually, as you say, a compromise is reached, and you feel that 
he machinery that you have described must be respected and used at all times. 
Jo you feel this was not the case in ‘Seven Days”, the program which is the 
ubject of this particular dispute? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, yes. First of all, I do feel that the machinery must be 
‘espected and used. It would not be correct to say it had not been used at all in 
his dispute. The machinery was partially used; it was down to a certain level. 
~erhaps I should make it clear, in response to that question, that it does not 
em to me that the real dispute here has very much to do with the short 
ircuiting of the chain of command; of course, that is important, and I am sure 
ou have heard about it at great length. There are further details I could give 
ou on that point, if you wish. But, there is a difference of principle here. 


Mr. BRAND: It is part of what you describe as three of the issues? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. But, I am trying to distinguish between the mere 

- drmal following of a chain of command and the need to discuss, to revise, to go 
ack and forth until some kind of consensus is reached; in other words, if the 

_ resident had decided that Mr. Watson and Mr. LaPierre were to go and this 

_ ad gone all the way down through the eight people until it reached my ears in 

proper and formal way I do not think we really would be in any different 
tuation here from what we are now. 


Mr. BRAND: It was the lack of consultation in asking for the opinions of the 
‘oducers and the supervisors? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. BranD: You mentioned that there is a requirement of insight, percep- 
on and courage on the part of management. Has that been carried out 
‘asonably in “Seven Days” by the management? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, in “Seven Days” we seemed to have experienced 
_ me diminution of the insight and courage which is required, although I would 
_ ive to say, and I think we must remember, that ‘‘SSeven Days” was begun and 
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although it originated with us in the program department management support- 
ed it; it has put up with a great deal of flack, and it has done this in a number | 
of instances which, I think, can only be described as insight, courage. and, 
occasionally, reluctance. The degree of reluctance seems to have increased as. 
the program has continued its lifetime, and the degree of courage seems to me | 
to have decreased. 

Mr. Branpb: I do not wish to use the word “blacklist” because it seems Al 
raise the hackle of some individuals. Are you aware that there is a list of 
producers or other creative talents that are considered unemployable by C.B.C., 
management? . 

Mr. LEITERMAN: I have no awareness of any list but it is within my 
personal and direct knowledge that there are individuals—that there is, at least, 


one I have who is essentially unemployable for reasons I could never under-| 
x0'| 


stand. 
Mr. BRAND: You have never been able to find out the reasons? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, yes, I have learned of reasons but I never have beer 
officially told by management why my request to hire this man was not 
acceptable to management. 


Mr. BRAND: Have you asked them? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Oh, yes, through the proper chain. i, 

Mr. Brann: In other words, through the proper channels, through this grea 
strata? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. I am referring to Ross McLean. 


Mr. BRAND: You mentioned you had a lot of conversation with Mr. Walke) 
and Mr. Ouimet, particularly with regard to C.B.C. policy, and you make th 
statement that these practices are codified. Have you seen such a codification 0 
these policies or practices? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes and, if I can make a correction, in the last few days 
have been present at meetings, particularly yesterday, where the president an’ 
general manager addressed a group, but these were not individual conversation 
with me. 


Mr. Brann: But, there is a C.B.C. policy which is codified? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, and I have it with me. 

Mr. Branp: I wonder if that could be tabled. I think it would be importar 
to do so. 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, it is of substantial size. 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Moses did better. 


Mr. LErreRMAN: I have a feeling that I am in your hands but perhaps if it | 
your wish that this be tabled it should be tabled by Mr. Haggan, who | 
essentially responsible for it. It was given to me as a producer. But, whatevé 
your wish is Iam prepared to abide by it. 
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_ Mr. BRAND: I refer you once again to the C.B.C. information services release 
§ April 23, in which it states that personnel in the program branch are expected 
' adhere to these program policies and these would include, I presume, other 
‘rata of a program including hosts. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, anyone. 


Mr. BRAND: But, did they have access to this or were they shown this 
)eument at any time—and I am thinking of Mr. LaPierre in particular? 

| Mr. LEITERMAN: Program hosts, no. As a matter of fact, it is a confidential 
yeument, and I suppose I should raise that point. 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Is the code of ethics confidential? 


«Mr. LEITERMAN: It is really described as a formulation of program policies, 
‘hich includes a lot of things. To be candid, I have not been through it in 
tail; however, I am familiar with some of the points which are relevant to me. 
is a codification of such things as objectives, policies, organization, operation, 
ogramming and production, personnel co-operation, outside relationships and 
on. 


Mr. BRAND: Would you care to express an opinion on how program 
-rsonnel are expected to adhere to a confidential document which is not 
ailable to them? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Oh, yes. You see, the way it works with performers is that 
ey take their instructions from the director and the producers of a program. I 
‘yuld not even wish to put before them a document of this size or even the 
levant program policies having to do with hosts partly because of the 
‘pfidential comments which you will notice and also portions which really 
ould not reach the ears of program hosts, and because the way they conduct 
i2mselves is the responsibility of the producers. So, if they contravene such 
jlicies, then they should hear of that from the producer. They should be 
\uned if there is any danger of their doing so and they should know in a 
-{neral way what the policies are. But, I would be quite unwilling and not 
-éxious to have that kind of policy in their hands. 


| The CHarrman: If I might interject, we were about to understand the 
\iole structure and now you have thrown us off by saying the director and the 
-})ducer. “Director” is a term we have not heard yet. 


| 1:55 a.m.) 

Mr. LEITERMAN: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. The director is generally the 
-Sne person as the producer. In the case of “Seven Days” the program has a 
-syarate man, who is a director, by which I mean he sits in the control room, 
Cls the camera shots and directs the performance. If, for instance, Dinah 
" ristie is wearing a gown that is cut too low, he will tell her to change it. That 
Z lls responsibility. 

Mr. Macxasey: Does he get paid for that job or does he have a contract for 
ttjob? 

_ Mr. FAarRWEATHER: Does the code of ethics have anything to do with the 
_hght or depth of gowns? 


| 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: That is one of the few things not specified in the policy, 


statement. 
Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Have all the producers read the document? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I could not speak for all the producers but I read it. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: How long is that document? 

rious and many forms. The parts that are 
on to me as soon as they were agreed. They 
were the ones that pertained to the department and senior management. I have 
a vast file in my office which relates to policy. This particular document, ] 
believe, is a new compilation of policy which was prepared by the department 
of public affairs to be their presentation at the meeting of the board of directors 
in April, that is the meeting which was just concluded in Halifax. There is ¢ 
notation on it that it was never presented there. | 


Mr. ALLARD: How many pages do you have in that document? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: There appear to be 210 pages. I think they are En 
French. 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince 
getting additions from time to time? | 


| 
. 

Mr. LEITERMAN: It is in va 
relevant to me have been passed 


i 


glish anc 


): Is this a loose-leaf policy to which you keep 01 


| 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Very much so. 
: Seek | 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: It is organic, 1S it not? 

| 


em to be getting away from the issue a little bit, Ma 
f we could perhaps bring this into focus a little bil 
ur direction, commit no indiscretions accordin 


Therefore, if your hosts, under yo 
to you, then they are not, according to you and according to what you hav 
| 


described to us, in contravention of C.B.C. policy. Is this correct? 


Mr. BRAND: We se 
Leiterman. I wonder i 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. BraAnpD: There is one other question. I noticed you said you wanted { 
keep on producing the same kind of “Seven Days”. However, I also understan 
you have decided to resign and not carry on with “Seven Days”. Could yo 


clarify this for us? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I tried to avoid putting myself, or management, or ou 
program, into a position where we cannot seek some kind of solution to tk 
whole business. It has always seemed to me that if I got up and shouted fro 
the housetops that I was going to resign every time we had difficulty, for or 
thing I would be doing a great deal of resigning, and for another thing I do n’ 
think it helps to keep a climate in which solutions can be worked out. 
therefore avoided, as long as I possibly could, making any comment abo! 
resignation. I was finally pushed into doing so after the Halifax meeting whic 
seemed to me to be a repudiation of the position of the producers’ associatic 


i 
and of management’s assurance. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): And of Parliament. 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: It seems to me after that that I could not simply sit there 
‘and say “I do not know whether I am going to resign or not’, and so on. I 
therefore said at that point that in the absence of any acceptable reasons for 
LaPierre’s and Watson’s dismissal it seemed to me that I could not continue to 
produce “Seven Days”, and I added that that was the feeling of the rest of the 
program. 


Mr. BrAanp: And does this mean as of that date? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I tried to avoid saying that we will not put it on next 
week, and so on, because it is a very fluid situation. Management and the 
association are meeting. For the first time the view is taken that this is a 
ational problem. I believe there is a meeting to be held in Winnipeg very 
shortly which will be a national council of producers associations so that the 
zrievances and the great concerns of producers across the country can be aired. 
They are much worse in the regions than they are in Toronto. They can come 
Jjogether and discuss these problems and try to exert the kind of collective 
strength on senior management which they will hope will lead to the manage- 
‘ment paying them some attention. 


Mr. BRAND: What you are describing is a general malaise in the industry. 
Mr. LEITERMAN: I think that would be accurate. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: May I put to you a hypothetical question ? If there had 
-yeen two other hosts for This Hour Has Seven Days during the past season but 
‘he program had been essentially the same, would their fate have been the 
ame? Would they have been not reengaged? 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: No, I do not think so. Granted, this is a slightly hypo- 
hetical question because we do not know who they are and possibly the two 
‘ithers might be of equal concern to management, but it is my view the answer 
‘0 your question would be in the negative. May I also say that there was 
_jarticular interest in LaPierre and Watson by management. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: You did not put this as one of the three issues, that 
uaPierre and Watson be reengaged? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I was really trying to sort out the key issues, of which this 
jusiness of departmental responsibility is one under which I would attempt to 
each agreement by which Watson and LaPierre would be re-engaged. Am I 
onfusing the issue? 


Mr. McCueEAvE: I do not know if you are confusing yourself but you are 
onfusing me. 


_ Mr. LEITERMAN: I am really trying to say that of course it is a very vital 
latter to me that the hosts of a program over which I have some jurisdiction 
hould be fired without the agreement of not only myself as the producer—I am 
sponsible for the men who host this show—but my colleagues, Hoyt and 
.efolii, who are also producers under me, my supervisor, Mr. Gauntlett, and the 
eneral supervisor, Mr. Haggan. If all these people, who are responsible for the 
evelopment of that program and, in my case, select the hosts, are to be not 
nly consulted but simply disregarded, and our views, even after an 
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argument, are to be disregarded, then it is, of course, of enormous importance to 
me and really quite unacceptable. I could not personally accept this state of 
affairs; I think it would be wrong for me to do so. ' | 


they said there would be differences in the program next year. Would you mind 
elaborating on that? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, sir. You have to understand that the differences which | 
they had in mind have reached my ears in various ways. They have come down 
through the program department, and my supervisors have, from time to time in 
the past year during the whole production season, told me what management) 
was very unhappy with, what their response was likely to be and what they had | 
in mind ultimately. There has been a build-up of awareness by me of what, 
management had in mind, and management has only on rare occasions told me 
directly what they had in mind. 


However, I can answer that question as I made some notes on some of the 
factors involved to which I would like to refer. I have used the phrase “a 
general picture of emasculation”, which is what I fear is happening. I do not say 
it is management’s present intention to emasculate the program; what I do say 
is that the things they have in mind certainly tend in that direction. The 
following are the points: First, the removal of the hosts. These are the key 
public figures, and although I agree with the points you made, that other men 
can host the show and there is no question about that, I think this removal is a 
significant thing in terms of management’s intention. Secondly, the cutting of 
the budget, of which, I understand, management has informed the press. ! 
believe the president or the general manager has informed the-press that the 
budget would be cut by $1,000 a week, The program department was also told 
this, and I was told that there would be a substantial budget cut. That figure 
has been misinterpreted, and it actually amounts to about 7 per cent of the 
direct budget. Next, my supervisors have been told that Mr. Fabish and Mr 
Larry Zolf are to be dropped from the program. This is a matter of considera- 
ble significance. / 


Next, I have been told that there is to be no more interviewing by peopl« 
like Mr. LaPierre or anyone who may sometimes let his views show through 0} 
allow some human emotion in response to a moving event. Next, the program i! 
to restrict its use of satire. This has been discussed many times and in man) 
ways. Of course we all want better satire and it is a very difficult thing to get. I 


i 


is management’s intention to restrict it in significant ways. . 


Mr. McCueave: You tell us that in your discussion with the top officials | 
| 
| 


Next, the program must not overemphasize or present too often the kind 0 
thing that we have called the ombudsman item, cases where citizens feel the? 
have been dealt with unjustly and the program wishes to deal with them. 
have also been told that the program must avoid what is generally referred ti 
by the word ‘“sleaziness’, a word to which, of course, I take great objection 
This is taken to mean the treatment of morality. It has seemed to be the cas 
that the word “sleazy” has been applied by senior management to a number 0 
items which, I think, are more properly described as controversial and which, | 
hope, have not been sleazy in any case. | 
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Mr. Lewis: What does “sleazy” mean anyway? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I am not quite sure what management means by it but it 
vertainly gives me an uneasy feeling. An example of it may be the program 
‘tem on Carol Doda, the girl with the silicone bosom. That is one program that 
‘susually referred to in that context. 


Mr. McCueEaveE: Then the position of management was similar to the one of 
‘lew York Times where the publisher said they have wound up putting up 
‘ayboy. 


round up putting up Playboy. 


Mr. McCLEAvE: No, but they were prepared to go into one field of 
‘roadcasting but found it very difficult to adapt to another, more lively, field of 
roadcasting. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I think there has been a difficulty of adaptation, yes. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: The final question is on what you raise as point number 
ne, regarding consultation by management with the program department about 
‘rogram matters. In the event of a disagreement in such consultation, who do 
du suggest should have the final say? 


, Mr. LEITERMAN: Management must always have the final say. If the 
7ogram department does not like it, it can resign. 


_ Mr. Lewis: Mr. Leiterman, I am going to take a few minutes to go over 
me matters. I appreciate fully that you tried to set the present dispute under 
general heading and to deal, therefore, with issues rather than with details 
id personalities. However, the trouble about general statements is that almost 
rerybody can agree about them. I suspect if you set out to Mr. Ouimet, Mr. 
_alker or anyone else the three principles, namely, that there should be 
‘msultation with the program department about program matters, that con- 
oversial programs should be protected and that there should be a development 
_ program policy, they would say: “Mr. Leiterman, we are with you; we 
free”. And when they come on the stand here, that is exactly what they will 
y. This committee will then be faced with Mr. Leiterman using exactly the 
me words as those with whom he is disputing, and we really will not be 
_ rther ahead at all. So, despite your intention, I must ask you about some of 
_ @particularities which illustrate the meaning of words. 


_ First, in the statement by the board of directors of the C.B.C., to which 
ference has been made, which was issued on April 23 the following paragraph 
pears: 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No, I do not think management has said that we have 


The board asked that every effort be made to continue the improve- 

| ment of the program, Seven Days. It recognizes that this production is 

lively and provocative and has attracted a large following. The people 

involved in this program are hardworking and dedicated. A serious 

:y shortcoming of the program, however, has been its frequent departures 
from established Corporation policy. 
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| 
| 
| 


is: Were you ever informed by anyone in management of 


My question, firstly, 
d if so, what was the 


any departure from the established Corporation policy, an 
incident or what were the incidents? | 

Mr. LEITERMAN: You must understand that most of my relations with 
senior management go through my supervisors, so any time an incident occurs 
there is a great amount of fall-out and eventually it reaches me. I am not in 
any doubt about how management has felt. Sometimes my supervisors shielded 
me a little from the acute expressions of management’s opinions, but they left 
no doubt about how senior management has felt. There are a number of 
incidents and, if that is your wish at this time, I will go into them. 


Mr. Lewis: Give us some examples where you departed from the estab- 


lished Corporation policy. 


Mr. Lerrerman: In answer to that I have to say that I do not think we have 
ever departed—certainly not to my knowledge—from the established Corpora- 
tion policy. The questions of interpretation of that policy are the sticky ones, and 
there has been a regular view from management that from time to time we 


departed from the correct interpretation of the program policy. 


Mr. LEwIs: What were the incidents they told you about which illustratec 
or represented a departure from the established Corporation policy? Give us 


some of the incidents. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I have some notes on that subject. I am not sure what the 
best way to deal with these is but maybe I can run through them briefly anc 
you might wish to take up some of them or ask me for more details on some 0 
them. Perhaps I should be chronological from the beginning of this season 
leaving out last season. I understand Mr. Watson has already said somethin; 
about last season. | 

The season began with a disagreement which came very close to removin; 
a program from the air on its first show, a disagreement which was resolved ii 
the end only a few hours before the airing of that first show, and it had to d! 
with pre-election interviews. I am not sure whether you have heard from othe 
witnesses about them. 


Mr. Lewis: They were referred to but we have not heard about them. / 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It was the intention of the program to invite the leaders ¢ 
each political party to be interviewed by two persons, LaPierre and Watsor 
who are the hosts of this show. We felt that it was an important and useft 
thing for the voters to have a chance to see these men, ask firm and perhar 
uninhibited questions since those political leaders were in fact on the husting 
and subjecting themselves to questions from anyone who might attend | 
political meeting. We considered this could be a very useful public service. W 
wanted to have each of them on, and we wanted to use Watson and LaPier! 
because there is great difficulty in selecting hosts or interviewers for — 
particular interview, as you know, and you must have the same interviewers, | 
you possibly can, so that no party will feel that you have selected interviewe! 
who might be either for or against that party’s particular position. We felt thi 
the best thing was to use the hosts we had, and this was a very natural thir 


- 
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‘since that gave us the bicultural feeling we thought it should have and since 
‘these two men were, in our view, the most competent and best men for the job. 
‘So this was our intention. We learned, quite early, that there was great 
resistance from senior management to the use of LaPierre. Watson was accepta- 
‘ble but LaPierre was not acceptable, and this was argued over a period of 
‘several days through the supervisory structure. I should add here, as I think 
‘this is relevant, that an invitation had been issued to Mr. Haggan, the head of 
the department, to go to a meeting of the program council in Ottawa, which 
‘happened to be meeting prior to our first show, to discuss “Seven Days” and a 
number of the problems. One of the things they wanted to discuss was the 
question of the political interviews with the leaders of the parties. At that 
‘meeting he was required to say who would be the host, and although he had not 
‘nad a chance to talk to me and my producers about what we had in mind he 
volunteered the information that the hosts would probably be Mr. Watson and 
Warner Troyer. I mention it because I think it fits into the picture of the whole 
situation, although I do not think it is a key. 


When he got back to Toronto he told me what he had said to them and I 
said “Do you know, that does not happen to be what we have in mind. We have 
just completed our own examination of who would do the interviewing and we 
want Watson and LaPierre.’”’ We explained the reason why and that my 
supervisor had accepted it, and he went back to management and said that it 
was to be Watson and LaPierre, and gave the reasons why. Management in no 
incertain terms advised him that LaPierre was not acceptable. 
| This is admitted at many levels, and all kinds of considerations came into 
tie 

Mr. Lewis: Did they say why he was not acceptable? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, it seemed to relate generally to the fact that he uses 
lis arms. He was described as being an inflammatory person. The phrase which 
yas used, and which has been used to me several times since by management, 

vas that he wears his heart on his sleeve. He was, in management’s view, not a 
esponsible person. 


I do not want to give a mis-impression. I think that it was the genuine 
velief of management that there would be a risk in having Mr. LaPierre do 
hose interviews, but that they did not want to enter into the reasons. 


Mr. LEwis: Were his political views part of the reasons? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No; the question of his political views was raised, as it had 
een before, and we were able to satisfy management. I believe, with my own 
onviction on the subject, that his political views were not of a kind which 
7ould mean he should not do political interviews. 


He has at one time expressed adherence to one political party. Since then 


€ has suggested that if he ever ran for parliament he would try another 
‘olitical party. 


Iam not sure if you have asked him about this or not, but— 


_ Mr. Lewrs: I am not personally interested in what his political views are. I 
‘now them, but it is not relevant. 
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An hon. MEMBER: The eternal optimist? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Certainly it was never said to us that he should not be | 


used because of his political views. 
| 


Mr. Lewis: I do not care if they are Conservative, or Liberal, N.D.P. or 


Creditiste. | 
Mr. LEITERMAN: We made the point that Troyer and Watson, both Anglo- | 
Saxons and somewhat similar in personality, would not be adequate people to | 
handle the interviewing at that particular time and that there had to be a) 
French-Canadian there. If we were not to go outside the program—LaPierre | 
happens to be the only one on the program—if we had to go outside the 
program, then we would be bringing in an element of political affiliation. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Would it have been possible that one of the leaders of the 
parties asked not to be interviewed by LaPierre and asked management to say 


so? Would it have been possible? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would only have to speculate on that, Mr. Chairman, and 
I am not sure whether I should. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: But they might have had some reason which they were not 
obliged to give to you. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I suppose there could be such reasons. I do not know. 


of any. | 
Mr. GREGOIRE: But there could have been reasons which they were not 
obliged to give to you. 
Mr. LEITERMAN: They are certainly not obliged to give us reasons, although! 
we will, of course, request reasons. 
There had been rumours that certain interviewers were not acceptable to 


certain party leaders, or favoured by certain party leaders. I really know no 
more than that. And I do not wish to make any suggestion—and I hope this is 


not understood as such—but I felt that this was involved here. I am just trying 
to answer the question. | 


Mr. Lewis: I do not know if the Chairman wishes you to go into much 


more detail. So far as I am concerned, as I understand it, you had an argumen’ 
| 


with top management about this, but after it was discussed it was agreed thai 
you go on as you had planned. . 


Mr. LerreRMAN: Yes; in the end management agreed. | 

I had, of course, discussed with Mr. LaPierre his involvement, and -with Mr 
Watson. Mr. LaPierre was aware that management did not want him. He wa‘ 
very upset by this development, and could not understand why, and he told m¢é 
that he would resign from the program and would not host “Seven Days” if he 
was under such a cloud—if he was not acceptable to the program department. — 


Of course, through this, I was faced with the impending resignation 0 
Laurier LaPierre, and Mr. Watson said that he would probably also have ti 
resign because he could not tolerate this kind of slur on his co-host. | 
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There were strong feelings within the program itself, dealing with the 
yroducers and story editors who had to be involved in the decision. 


I informed management of this because I thought it was relevant, since 
aanagement had said there would be no discussion and that LaPierre could not 
jo it, and that they did not want to hear anything more. I felt that it was my 
bligation to tell them, through the proper chain, what kind of situation they 
ced. 


There also had been reports coming from French-Canada—Montreal—that 
ne reason Mr. LaPierre was not to be on as co-interviewer was because 
f—well, there were suggestions that that would be a reflection against his race. 


| Now, the integrity of the C.B.C. is something that I am also responsible for 
ind which I have a great interest in, and I felt that it would be a very bad thing 
) have stories going out, putting “Seven Days” in jeopardy—stories about 
vejudice against French-Canadians in the matter of being interviewers, or 
»-hosts, and all this kind of thing. It was in response to our final success in 
iaking management aware of all these things that finally word came down that 
‘ecould go ahead, and we did. 


| 
| 


Mr. Lewis: I cannot see that as a violation of established corporation 
»licy. It seems to me the carrying out of consultation and exchange and final 
rival at a decision which, presumably, top management may not have liked as 
-uch as you did. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 
Mr. Lewis: But it was a decision reached after this process. 


_ Mr. Grecorre: Do you think that the top management changed its opinion 
der a kind of threat from the program? 


_ Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, I certainly never made any threat. I felt it was my 
ity to try to tell them what might happen. I would not, and could not, make a 
‘reat. I think language is important here, because I think I would have been 
-iling in my duty if I had allowed the situation to develop where a man was 
{ing to resign a day or a few hours before the show went on the air and in the 
{uation where management did not know about it. I let them know as soon as 
] mew, and as clearly as I knew, what the situation was. 


Mr. Lewis: This probably was a factor in their decision, but you do not 
] ow. 
| 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Right. 


Mr. Lewis: We will have to ask them. 


- What can you put your finger on as an instance of a violation of established 
(poration policy. If you cannot think of an instance, just say so. 


_ Mr. Lerrerman: I do not think we have ever violated established corpora- 
tn policy in any instance. All I can give you are incidents that arose between 
-tand senior management, which are certainly, in our opinion, in large part 
t'ponsible for the current situation. Management feels that they should not 
Ive to put up with this kind of incident; that they have made their views 
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) 
| 
| 
clear; and, in fact, there have been specific instances in which I have been asked | 


to assure management that there would be no challenges; that the program 
would mind its own business and do its job and senior management would not 


hear any more about it. ) 


Mr. Lewis: What exa 
when senior management s 
not to be done on your program then you w 

Mr. LEITERMAN: That is precisely what was said. 
onger to question their decision; and this is the 
r first principle—to consult with the program 


ctly does that mean? Was it suggested to you that 
aid to you that a certain thing was to be done or was 
ould do as you were told? 


Mr. Lewis: You were no 1 
way in which you intend you 
department— 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Lewis:—rather than by edict from above? 


here was a very memorable occasion in November at 
ed out and I was told that the program would not 
which you have just described. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. T 


which this was finally spell 
last until Christmas if I did not accept this view 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Who told you? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: The general manager, Mr. Walker. 
Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): Was this edict in writing? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: No. 

Mr. Lewis: But you were told this by Mr. Walker, were you. ) 


Mr. LErrERMAN: In a board room at what is described as “The Krem- 
lin”—the Corporation annex in Toronto,—at a meeting at which myself and th 
general supervisor and five departmental supervisors and the head of the 
network in Toronto and his assistant and Mr. Bill Hogg were all present. | 


Mr. LEwIs: Was the supervisor, Mr. Haggan, there? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Mr. Gauntlett and Mr. Haggan. 
Mr. Lewis: Why do you call it “The Kremlin’? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It is just a euphemism. 
Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): What was the nature of the edict itself? | 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, first of all the general supervisor was called in ani 
he was told— 


Mr. Lewis: Give them names. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Mr. Haggan; and I believe he had his supervisors wit 
him. He was told that management had had enough trouble about “Seve 
Days”; they did not want to hear any more argument; they did not want, wee. 
after week, having questions coming to them, which they felt they did not war 
im deal with; and that they had made a decision that the program would go 0 

e air. 

This was on November 18. | 


| 
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Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): But this was the first complaint you received? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: There had been constant pressure from management, 
orbidding the program to do certain things, and the department arguing on our 
yehalf that we should be allowed to do them, or that some modification should 
ye introduced. Many of these arguments were successful and we were allowed, 
\s in the case of the hosts which I have mentioned, to do things. 

_ Well, as I was saying, Mr. Haggan was told what management had in mind, 
nd that the program would go off the air. 

He consulted with his supervisors and with me and told us management’s 
osition, and I was told in greater detail by my own immediate supervisor, Mr. 
jauntlett, that we would have to knuckle under to what management demand- 
‘d or we would lose the show, and there was nothing he could do about it; that 


‘ere was no negotiation possible, and that it had been put to him as virtually 
mopen and shut case. 


He had told management that he would wish to take this under advisement 


‘nd discuss it with his colleagues and with me and would go back to them, 
hich he did. 


Mr. LEwis: How much later than November 18? 


_ Mr. LEITERMAN: The 18th of November was the date on which I was called 
) the meeting. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: You are leading up to this? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Lewis: And when was this meeting? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: A few days prior to this, or perhaps on the same day. 


Mr. ALLARD: I have a supplementary question on the program on the 
atter of the inverviewing— 


Mr. LEwts: Could we have this completed? 


The CHAIRMAN: This is not a supplementary question on this point, and 
nerally I think it would be better not to take the supplementary questions. 
tu can all have your turn and you can develop your line of questioning. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, Mr. Haggan told me what was happening and 
iggested, and Mr. Gauntlett suggested to me and Mr. Peter Campbell, who is 
‘other supervisor directly concerned with “Document” and “Seven Days” and 
‘10 had handled the supervision—Mr. Gauntlett and he told me that he had no 
“ernative, that management’s position was that if we did not accept totally the 
(nditions that seemed to be in management’s mind we would have no program. 
‘was invited to consider whether I was prepared to do this. I called my 
(leagues, the producers, and discussed the question at length. 


Mr. Lewis: And your producers were Hoyt and Lefolii. 
Mr, LEITERMAN: Mr. Hoyt and Mr. Lefolii. 


Mr. Lewis: Was Mr. Watson there, too? 
240644 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: Mr. Watson was there at some of the discussion. 


Mr. LEwIs: Was Mr. LaPierre there? 


LaPierre would not normally be included. Mr. 


he is with “Document” and also because of our 


and so on. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No; Mr. 


Watson would be there because 
association the year before in founding the program, 


Mr. Lewis: And you went to this meeting? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes; we met; and we came to the conclusion that we had 
to do everything we could to keep the program on the air, even accepting what 
seemed to us to be a clear violation of C.B.C. policy as set out in various C.B.C. 


memoranda. 
We were aware that one of the conditions of our doing so would be that we 


kept our mouths shut. 

We felt that we were accepting something which most of us were very 
uncomfortable with. I personally felt it was a dishonourable acceptance. | 
examined my own conscience at great length and with great concern because| 


you know, there comes a point where you either have principles which yot 
believe in, or you do not, and there is always the danger, as several of m) 
colleagues felt, that if you keep on accepting this kind of thing and tellin 
yourself “Do not worry about it, because it is only a minor point”, it is only on 
of a series of points and eventually you get to the point where you do not hav 
a program that is worth producing and where you have sold out your Ow) 


principles. 
We decided, however, that w 


e really had no alternative. We had 40 peopl 
working on the program. We felt we had a public trust to the people wh 
believed in the program, and we thought the best thing to do was to accef 
what was demanded of us and to do the best we could, with the hope that th 
process of departmental responsibility would bring about a swing back even 
tually; and we hoped that Haggan and Gauntlett and his supervisors coul 
finally bring management to a realization that something would have to be dor 
and that the program had to be restored to the kind of controversy that it ha 


always had. | 

I was called to the meeting on the 18th, the meeting as described by M 
Walker, and Mr. Walker set forth the reasons why he was unhappy with tl 
program and why we had to do certain things. These are the main points |: 
made: That the program had to stop challenging and must accept witho' 
question the edicts from senior management; that “Seven Days” had to be ke. 
free of the press; that myself, Watson and the program producers and so ¢. 
must strictly abide by one of the corporation’s rules that says that you do n: 
talk to the press. There were a number of other points made at that meeting, ' 
all adding up to a kind of a series of demands and I felt, when I left tl: 
meeting, that I had accepted something which was not in the interests of tl: 
program, the department or the corporation for me to accept. 


The CHAIRMAN: If the member is going to be here this afternoon I this 
d I believe! 


this might be a good time to adjourn. It is past 12.30 p.m. an 
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Mr. MacDonatp (Prince 


y of the document which Mr. Leiterman presented, a little later on, because 
it contains some detailed information 


hat 
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indicated to some members that we would be adjourning around this time. We 
have had a long sitting. 


): Mr. Chairman, is it possible to have a photostat 


which might be useful during questioning. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will try to obtain any information you require. 


I have only one communication to make to you, and it is about a document 
Mr. Stanbury has been requesting. 


We first thought that we could h 
‘eceived a communication from Mr. Walker in the C.B.C. who says: 


ave this document but now we have 


Dear Sir: 


With reference to the 1965 agreement, this was an oral understand- 
ing between the C.B.C. and the T.V. Producers Association and appears 


only to have been covered in the minutes kept by the T.V. Producers 
Association. 


You may wish to request the T.V. Producers Association to furnish 
the committee with a copy of their minutes in this connection. 


Mr. STanpury: Mr. Chairman, this matter arose in the questioning of Mr. 
Vatson and I understood him to s 


ay that this document was available. I asked 


ou that it be made available to the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will try to make it available. 


Mr. STANBURY: Subsequently, you informed us that it had to come from the 
B.C, but I did not understand that to be the case. I think, wherever it comes 
om, it is very important to the Committee to have it in order to help us define 
‘hat was the proper mode of communication. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Stanb 


ury. Iam only making a progress report. We 


(te endeavouring to obtain the document. 


(8:45 p.m.) 
Translation) 
_ The Cuarrman: Have you a point of order, Mr. Grégoire? 
Inglish) 

_ Mr. Grécorre: Mr. Ch 
itness; I will raise my point of order afterwards. 


Mr. STANBURY: You are still going to obtain it? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. We wil] meet again after orders of the day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


airman, Mr. Lewis has some questions to ask of the 


Mr. Lewis: I would like to ask Mr. Leiterman about something that is so 


'oieal and does not have anything to do with what we dealt with before so that 
Irhaps it should not be delayed. 


- Mr. Lerrerman: Before we begin that could I have the leave of the Chair to 


‘rect two matters from the record of this morning’s session? Is that in order? 
2406441 
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o a discussion may I put forward my 
d not sit tonight? Yesterday we sat all 
t have a quorum tonight 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Before we enter int 
point of order to the effect that we shoul 
day, and we sat this afternoon. I am afraid we might no 
because of the second hockey playoff. ) 


Mr. Lewis: The Stanley Cup game. 
onder if we would have a quorum. I think it would be @ 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I w 


good idea to decide not to sit tonight. 


d of this afternoon’s meeting, we coulc 


The CHAIRMAN: Maybe, at the en 
s, because I do not feel like 


inquire of the members what their feeling on this i 
sitting here alone. 

| 

Mr. MackaseEy: I will stay with you, Mr. Chairman. 


be the only reason. It would improve thi 


The CHAIRMAN: This would 
enough. The question will therefore be raise 


situation, Mr. Mackasey, but not 
at the end of this meeting. 

Mr. McCueaveE: Do not forget that producers 
there may not be a hockey game. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not concerned with hockey at the moment; I ar 
concerned exclusively with the quorum. 


| 


have threatened to strike, s 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Quorum or forum? | 

Mr. LEITERMAN: This morning I referred to the meeting on November 1 
which was called by the general manager, Mr. Walker. Since then I hav 
consulted my notes and I find that I said this morning Mr. Haggan was ther) 
Mr. Haggan was in Halifax and was not present. Present at that meeting we! 
Mr. Walker, who called the meeting, Mr. McGall, who is in charge of tf 
Toronto operation, Mr. Gauntlett, Mr. Peter Campbell, who is also a superviso 
and myself. ) 

The second point on the record which I think I should try to clear up wi 
my reference to this volume. The implication I left with some of the members | 
the committee was that all those were policy statements. In fact, the matter ( 
program policy is in the white pages. They are in English and French. I thir: 
only two or three of those program policy statements will concern us here. : 
the Chairman will allow me, when we come to them, they could be table, 
There are many other matters in here having to do with the operation of tl: 
public affairs department to which I would like to refer from time to time.. 
think the rest of the material is probably of no concern. | 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Would you be able to table it in view of th 
you said this morning it was confidential? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would like to ask the advice of the committee on wheth’ 
I should refer to my superiors to fnd out their view on whether it ; 


permissible. I am in your hands. 


e fai 
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Mr. Lewis: I would like to ask that that be done. I would like to know 
what the policy of the Corporation is with regard to the program, particularly a 
gublic affairs program, if the Corporation has no objection to having it tabled. 


Mr. BasFrorD: Mr. Chairman, yesterday the steering committee, in relation 
vo the matter of tabling Mr. Watson’s contract, consulted the C.B.C., as a matter 
of courtesy, to find out whether they wanted that particular contract to be 
vabled. I would suggest we follow the same procedure with this volume. As a 
matter of courtesy we should ask the C.B.C. for their views on this. Their 
pinion is, of course, not binding on the committee, but I think it would be of 
nterest to members of the committee to know the views of the C.B.C. first. It 
vould also be of some protection to Mr. Leiterman. 


__ Mr. LEwis: I do not agree with the member from Vancouver-Burrard. I 
hink we may be in an area where it is doubtful whether this Committee, or 
2arliament, should insist on something being tabled if the C.B.C. objects to it. 
Nobody here will suggest I have not made my position clear vis-a-vis the 
fanagement; my feelings in this situation are quite clear. If it is a memoran- 
lum on internal operation and a memorandum from the management to the 
upervisors, producers and so on, then, if I understand the process in such 
‘tuations, such memoranda are not necessarily demandable by Parliament or 


he Committee. I do not know; I am just wondering whether we are not in that 
rea. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would the Committee agree that we consult with the 
B.C. and give them a chance to state any serious reasons they might have for 
ot tabling it? The Committee would remain free afterwards to require it as it 


es fit, but should we not have a consultation first? What is the consensus of 
‘le committee? 


__ Mr. LeITERMan: The documents in question are program policies No. 65-6 
nd 66-2, dated September 13, 1965, and January 3, 1966. 


Mr. Lewis: I may come back to this issue because of the questions we were 
ealing with on adjournment, Mr. Leiterman, but I thought at this time, since I 
appen to be the one asking you questions, it would be desirable, as well as 
propriate, to ask you whether you have had any report on the discussions 
tween the producers’ association of Toronto and Mr. Ouimet and the other 
iembers of his management team, and whether what was suggested by Mr. 
jiefenbaker on the floor of the House at the end of the question period—I do not 
ow whether you were there—namely, that the danger of a strike by the 


‘oducers is now imminent, is correct based on the information you have 
‘ceived? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I understand that the president of the C.B.C. has 
nounced that he will not re-open the question of Watson and LaPierre. The 
esident of the producers association, Mr. Koch, is quoted as saying that the 
‘uation is nearly impossible, or extremely difficult. 


Mr. Lewis: You attended some meetings of the producers of the C.B.C.? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: All the meetings. 


} 
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Mr. Lewis: You attended one which was held the other day in Toronto? . 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, on Sunday. 


Mr. Lewis: Was there another one yesterday? No, yesterday there were 
negotiations between the producers. 
Mr. LEITERMAN: On Sunday the last meeting of the association was held; 
the executive had been meeting almost constantly. 4 


Mr. Lewis: Can you assist the Committee—because it affects what the 
Committee may wish to try to do, if it can do anything—by telling the 
Committee what was the situation with respect to the withdrawal of services? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would not wish to prejudge the action of the producers. ] 
will give you my opinion, that the statements in which they have said the) 
would consider the withdrawal of services are of serious intent, and that the 
view of the last meeting of the producers was that if management would no! 
accept the three points which the producers felt was a basis for negotiation, anc 
if management would not accept those points in principle immediately, the: 
would then have to go ahead and consider their recommendation of withdrawa 
of services. Those three points related to the appointment of the arbitrator o 
mediator, the fact that the arbitration should have confidence in the curren 
dispute, and the third point simply related to their expression of interest ani 
support of views of the program department. | 


Mr. Lewis: We dealt with them yesterday. A summary of them wa 
published in the morning paper. 

Can I take off from where we were before the luncheon adjournment? Yo 
were telling us about the meeting of November 18 and you said at that point— 
I am not summarizing it inaccurately, and I hope not—that at that meeting M 
Walker made clear that he did not want any more challenges, et ceter 
Someone drew my attention to the report in a newspaper a week ago, or eigl 
days ago, of a statement alleged to have been made by Mr. Ouimet. I am n¢ 
asking whether he made it or not—obviously you would not know it—bi 
whether this is the kind of thing you heard from Mr. Walker. His statement wi 
to the effect that from now on he wanted you people to accept—this is almost 
quote from the quote in the paper—direction and to stop challenging thi 
direction. 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, that was one of the points at the meeting. 


Mr. Lewis: Is that one of the points, in that kind of language, that M 
Walker made to you? . 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, if anything it was more compellingly stated than yi 
have stated it. 


Mr. Lewis: At this meeting of November 18 was any reference made to NV. 
Watson or to Mr. LaPierre as the hosts? | 


| 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No reference was made. 


Mr. Lewts: No criticism and no reference were made at that meeting? 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: No, they were not part of that discussion, but the 
discussion ranged over the whole area of “Seven Days” programming and it was 
made clear that management was very uncomfortable with the kind of inter- 
viewing that the program conducted, with the way some of those interviews 
_ were obtained. The criticisms split into two general areas, one was the material 
_ we put on the air, and the other was how we got the material we were going to 
| put on the air. The general intention that Mr. Walker made clear was that all 
_ the incidents of the past—and he recounted a number of them, giving his view of 
_ what they in fact meant—represented the kind of thing of which he did not want 
_any more. He did not want to hear any more from us, the door was closed, there 
was to be no reference upward. If any instruction came down, that instruction 

was to be immediately accepted and obeyed without question, and the very fact 
| of questioning any instructions would amount to a violation of the agreement 
- which he was seeking at that meeting, which, incidentally, had to be accepted 
_ that day. The whole point was that he did not want to hear any more from us. 


Mr. Lewis: And was the agreement accepted that day? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: I accepted it. 
| Mr. LEwIs: You said he referred to a number of incidents. Have you a list 
‘of those incidents? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: Could you give it to us? Unless the Chairman tells us 

‘ otherwise—I am anxious not to take too much time because other members will 

want to question you—could you give us a list of those incidents, without going 
into them too fully? 


_ Mr. LEITERMAN: What I have is a list of incidents in my file, most of which 
Mr. Walker referred to at that meeting in one way or another. The first one, 
which I have already mentioned, was this year. I might say there were ten 
_ Items this year and I only noted four from last year. I should also add that these 
are only the incidents which escalated right up the ladder to the top level. I 
‘suppose there were dozens of others which were settled at one point or another 
before there was a direct collision between the wishes of the program depart- 
“ment and senior management, but these were the ones on which collision took 

place. 


Mr. Lewis: Were there incidents which were settled within the program 
| department? 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, and settled by management through the intervention 
of the general supervisor, Mr. Haggan. These are the ones which could not be 
settled by the normal process or in which the normal processes were violated. 


I have mentioned the pre-election interviews. The second incident was in 
October of 1965 involving the case of “Loxfinger”—this is the name of a book. 
We had the author of the book in for an interview. He used the word 
“homosexual” in the interview, and that was objected to. There was a good deal 
of discussion for several days, and finally there was a meeting at which senior 
management was represented, up to the level of Mr. McGall who is the Toronto 


| 
} 
| 
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ith the man who is called Loxfinger after 
his book, and it was agreed that the word “homosexual” should be stricken 
from the tape. It happened to be relevant to what the man was talking about, 
which was why we had objected. We had no special reason for wanting to get 
the word “homosexual” on a program. In the end we had to agree in order to 
keep the item in the program. We might have been willing to drop it from the 
program except that by that time, which was then Sunday afternoon, the | 
program was pretty well locked up and it would have been difficult to move it. | 
We made a tape edit in which we moved or blurred the word in such a way that | 


no one could tell what the word was. 


The third point was the Ku Klux Klan interview conducted by Robert 
Hoyt, which some of you may remember. Two Grand Dragons of the Klan were} 
brought to Toronto and were interviewed by Hoyt in the studio. A member of 
negro race was also brought into the studio. You may remember that in that 
interview there was a sequence in which the interviewer asked the Grand 
Dragons if they would shake hands with the negro after they had professed 
great admiration for his race. They refused to do so. That interview was 
conducted very close to air time, was not screened by management, and was the. 
subject of a post investigation at which the management declared that the 
interview itself was unacceptable, that the methods used were unacceptable, 
that the investigation of the negro was in what they took to be an improper 
fashion, they criticized the hand shaking, and there was a great deal of talk 
about why it was unacceptable, but the fact was that management decided it 


was unacceptable. 


chief. They all viewed the interview w 


Mr. LEwIs: You said management did the talking? 


| 


Mr. LEITERMAN: In this case it came down through the proper channels and 
I was informed by my supervisor. Incidentally, on that point the audience 


research, which the Corporation conducts through a private research agency, 
showed a very high degree of viewer acceptance of that particular interview. | 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Did the objection come from your supervisor, or did it 
originate with him? ) 
Mr. LEITERMAN: No. | 
Mr. CHATTERTON: Did it come from the very top, the “Grand Dragon”? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. Point number four was the beauty contest. We are 
moving from dragons to beauties. This was in November. =| 


| 
} 


Mr. Lewis: The beauty and the dragon. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: This was the Miss Canada contest. It was the intention oi 
the program to do a report on the Miss Canada contest. A good deal of filming 
was done, including some filming on the premises of Channel 9, CFTO, whick 
sponsors the contest. It was the program’s intention to air that on Sunday nigh! 
when our show goes on the air, which happened to be the same time the beauty 
contest pageant itself went on the air. CFTO applied for, and succeeded. ir 
getting, an injunction to vent the use of the beauty contest footage. Tha’ 
particular injunction has not yet been completed in the courts—the hearing ii 


| 
| 
| 
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_ still on. However, the point here was that management decided that it would be 
_ improper for the program—since an injunction had been issued—to use a satirical 
sketch which related in general to beauty contests, and had nothing at all to do 
with the Miss Canada contest, and that it would be improper to use an 
interview with Miss Claudine Auger, one of the James Bond women, which we 
‘had taped some weeks before. The Claudine Auger interview was turned down 
‘on the grounds that Miss Auger had been in a beauty contest in France many 
‘years before and had mentioned that during the interview. The Corporation 
‘considered that that should not be done. What we objected to here was that this 
came down as an edict so that no discussion was possible. In fact we had 
consulted lawyers here and had heard their opinion that Miss Auger’s reference 
to the beauty contest in France some years ago was in no way subject to the 
injunction from Channel 9. The Corporation would not permit us to discuss the 
‘matter in order to have it reviewed. 


Mr. Lewis: To be fair on this—so that later we do not get into a fracas with 
spokesmen from the Corporation—are you sure that the Corporation manage- 
ment did not obtain legal advice which did not agree with yours? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: The management did indeed consult Corporation law 
officers and at one point I was in direct touch with the Corporation’s general 
sounsel, which is a practice which we follow from time to time when required: 
dis opinion about it at one point agreed with ours, and when we next heard 
ibout it we were told that his opinion was that it could not be aired. 


Mr, Lewis: But you would not expect the Corporation to agree to your 
loing something which its law officer, rightly or wrongly, mistakenly or validly, 


old them was contrary to an injunction order. 
| 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, that is quite right. Our only complaint was that the 
liscussion was cut off when, to our supervisors, there appeared to be valid 
rounds for challenging the view of this edict that had been sent down. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Was it the regular practice for you to consult lawyers 
esides the lawyer of the corporation? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, the difficulty is that the Corporation’s law officers are 
ere in Ottawa and very often it is necessary that an item be viewed in order to 
lake a judgment on it. A mere report on the item is sometimes less valuable to 
»meone making that judgment. 


On this occasion, as soon as we were faced with the injunction, we took the 
‘aterial we had to a lawyer in Toronto to get an opinion. The Corporation’s 


Mr. Macxkasey: I would like to get some information from the Chair. It 
€ms to me that just before the lunch hour you suggested to the Committee 
at we not interrupt with supplementary questions but that we hold our 
jestions until the questioning was finished. 


q 


! 

| 

: 
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I am not making any criticism of Mr. Grégoire, but I think most of us have © 
refrained from asking questions that we would like to ask, in deference to the. 


ruling that you made. 
Is there any deviation on your part in this? 
| 
Mr. GrécorrE: On the same point of order, and before you give a ruling— : 


The CHAIRMAN: I will not give a ruling. I will just answer the question. - 


This supplementary was slipped into the line of questions. ) 
y] 


Mr. Mackasey: My point is that this question has no relevance to the 
} 


subject we are discussing. 

; 
The CHAIRMAN: I did not make any ruling. I just asked the members if 
they would please refrain from injecting their supplementary questions into a 
line of questions which is already going on. 


Mr. MacxaseEy: If we do not refrain woul 
way or the other. 

Mr. GrécorreE: On this particular point of order, perhaps when there is a 
list, or an enumeration, of questions like this, of which we do not have any 
copies and which we might forget in the course of the discussion, because we 
cannot write as fast as the witness is speaking, do you not think it would be 
better if we put our questions. There are nine or ten events there. I think this 
would have been the first one on which I would have had a question to ask. - 


hat would prevent the members making ¢ 
tions, interjecting supplementary question: 


d you then make an order one 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not see Ww 
note and, between two sets of ques 
on what we have just heard. 

What I am trying to resist is not to refuse a supplementary question whicl 
would be in order, but the tendency seems to be to put a set of supplementar} 
questions and you do not know who has the floor. 

Mr. GrecorrE: Then, may I ask if we can question on this list before we &' 
to another subject? ) 

The CHAIRMAN: I would not make it as general as that. I would say tha 
even with this list a member can note the question he wants to put and wa: 
a little while. 

Mr. Lewis: I happen to have asked the questions, which have not bee 
long, but they have required considerable time in answering. If you think the 
the question of the information given is not relevant, then you 


will not hurt m 
feelings by telling me so. . 


The CHAIRMAN: It seems to me that it may be relevant to have a picture ( 


the items about which there was difficulty. 
Iam a little bit worried about the number of such questions that have to ig 
recorded, but if it is not too long I think it is relevant to the kind of inciden 
which created the difficulties. | 
° e . e h J | 

Mr. LEWIs: Perhaps it is possible for the witness to give three or four : 

a little detail and then say say there are another half dozen or a dozen simil’ 
incidents over the period of five or six months. | 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: I could try to abbreviate it if it would be helpful. 


. Items five and six on the list have to do with news type items, and this gets 
us into a slightly different area. I include them only because they were the 
subject of contention and because they also illustrate the timidity of senior 
-management in handling the affairs of the program, and what has seemed to us 
to be a willingness by senior management, whenever an item came up relating 
to “Seven Days”, to say that the best way to handle it was to tell them to get off 
it, or to leave it alone. 


/ Item five has to do with the “Peacenik” march on Washington in November 
(1965. We were told not to cover it on the grounds that it was being covered by 
the news department. Our reply to that was that news and public affairs very 
‘often cover subjects that are of interest to both. 


This one was never fully resolved. What happened was that at the end we 
‘were allowed, after much dispute, to put one camera on the event. We were 
allowed to use, I think, a maximum of two minutes of air time. In the end, we 
traded off some of our out-footage with the news department and used a little 
more. 


__ Item six, in the same category, deals with Harold Wilson’s press conference 
‘ere in Ottawa. We were told that since it was going to be telecast by the news 
epartment we should not have anything to do with it and should not air 
anything. 


We argued that it was important and that we could put a great deal more 


on the air than was possible in a short newscast; and also that once it was cast—I 
delieve it was on a Thursday that this conference was held, and it was being 
/elecast in full on Thursday night. We argued that on Sunday we should be able 
0 air the material. I am not absolutely sure it was Thursday, but it was late in 
he week. I am sorry; it is my error. There were two press conferences, one of 
vhich was on Thursday, which was also a subject of contention. The one which 
_am referring to was Sunday afternoon. It was, however, being broadcast live 
t that time so that it was in the area of public control and the public had 
ccess to it. 


_ We were refused the right to use this material; that is, we were not to be 
‘ermitted to use the material which was recorded by the C.B.C. and its news 
‘epartment. We argued that we should have the right. 


| ‘ In the end no decision was reached except that we could not have the tape 
‘Thich had been sent to Toronto and was in the videotape room there. 


| We were able to obtain a copy of this tape from CJOH, the private station 
2 Ottawa, who agreed with our view that it was in the public domain for a 
roadcast that afternoon, and we were able to air a portion of it. 


| Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Was that done in direct contravention of man- 
‘gement’s decision in this case? 


Mr. LEITERMaN: It is a little difficult to answer exactly in those terms, 
ecause you have to understand that on this kind of thing there is negotiation 
ack and forth. What happened in the end was that a firm decision was reached 
y the director of news and public affairs that we would not be able to use the 
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tape. There was no decision that we could not do it some other way. We could 
send our own camera to the conference and record it and do it that way, and, in 
fact, we did do so with the concurrence of our supervisors; but it was 
impossible for the film to be processed until it got to Toronto. We could not tape 
it because the C.B.C. has not got the correct facilities here; so we had to go to 
the private station and they supplied it. That is the way it was done. ms 
There was no complaint that I know of about our having done it in this 
way. The difficulty was that we wanted to use the Corporation’s own tape, but 


there was no objection that I ever heard to our using any other tape we could | 
get from anywhere else. : | 

Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): Whether or not this was interference with 
management policy it was in direct contradiction of— q 

The CHAIRMAN: I am afraid this is not a supplementary question. | 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Item seven had to do with the 35-minute report we did on 
over-medication. This was an intensive report in depth on the subject of | 
over-medication, and we thought it was a matter of some seriousness. It was | 
our view that at the end of the item we wished to say that if the viewers were) 
concerned with this matter, then it was a matter which they might draw to the 
attention of their M.P. a 

The Corporation refused us permission to do this. This veto came from the 
general supervisor who predicted the veto of management. So far as I know he, 
did not specifically get the veto from management but based it on manage-. 
ment’s position. 

Item eight is the same thing on capital punishment. We presented a number 
of programs in this area, at the completion of one of which we suggested to < 


viewers that, since this was a matter which their representatives in parliament 
were deciding, if they wished to make their views known they should write 
their M.P. That was vetoed as well. , 

Item nine was the Munsinger case. There were a number of points here and 
I would try to abbreviate them. | 


Mr. Lewis: We have heard about the Munsinger case! 


Mr. STANBURY: You have not heard the last of it! 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It hardly needs saying that the story had been subjected 
to a great deal of press attention. We felt that the mandate of “Seven Days”, in 
the interest of the viewers, required us to deal with it. | 


One of the things we wanted to do—what we did, in fact, do—was to recorc. 
an interview with James B. Donovon who was the man who acted as thé 
intermediary for the exchange of Gary Powers, the U-2 pilot for Col. Abel, the 
chief Soviet spy in the United States. He was the man who exchanged those 
two, and he had been the wartime head of O.S.S. in the United States, and ¢ 
me who, incidentally, had a great deal to say about various kinds of sécurit) 
T1SKS. | 


We interviewed him and had what we thought was an excellent interview 
Our supervisors looked at it— 
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Mr. Lewis: Who did the interviewing? 


Mr, LEITERMAN: I did the interviewing. I will withdraw the remark, but 
fr. Donovon was excellent. I did it because it was a matter of great concern 
at it be done in a certain way and I felt that I should do it myself. We were 
id that it could not be aired and, in fact, we were told that nothing on the 
[unsinger case could be aired on our program. This was the Sunday following 
1e presentation on Tuesday of the news department’s special interview with 
erda Munsinger. We had, in addition to the Donovon interview, a man-in-the- 
reet sequence of edited interviews intended to give the impression of whether 
1e public understood what was going on. 

There was also an interview with some boys at Upper Canada College 
‘hich we eventually succeeded in getting permission to air. 


__ There was also a sketch which had been most carefully handled because of 
le sensitivity of the subject and which we thought was a good one and merited 
cing on the air. There was also a song, with lyrics written by Stan Daniels, 
‘hich was killed. 

So that there was four items we wanted to present. In the end we were 
dle only to present the interview with the boys at Upper Canada College, and 
vat only after a great deal of argument and persuasion on the part of our 
(pervisors, with management, that the program could not possibly go on the 
rin such a contentious situation with no reference to the subject. 


| An hon. MEMBER: Would it be possible for this committee to see those 
‘ms? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would imagine they are still unextended. 
Mr. Lewis: Mr. Leiterman, if I can interrupt myself with a supplementary, 
‘u told us that in one case the general supervisor told you that there was 
{mething that was not to be shown. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: In the Munsinger thing? 
Mr. Lewis: No, on one other occasion. 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: In respect of that case, including the three instances of the 
] Insinger affair that you were not permitted to show, were the supervisors in 
i with you that these things should be shown? 


_ Mr, LEITERMAN: Yes, I believe they were. Now, you may want to go into 
isin more detail. In a question like this there is always the process by which 
\: report upwards. It is passed on up the line. If there is any unhappiness at 
t2 top of the line they may get word to us in various ways. You will hear 
out this from the supervisor in this case. 

That means that we had five items, and I have named them. In the end, 
fir of them were killed and we got one of them on. 


_ This is really point nine (a), which has to do with the Munsinger case. As 
3iall know, the Munsinger interview by the news department was a restricted 
3, The news department had restrictions on the questions which could be 
ated of Miss Munsinger. 
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After that had been covered and after her contract had lapsed with some of — 
the people with whom she had contracts, we had inquired whether a further . 
interview of an unrestricted kind could be done. The answer came back from — 
her lawyer that they were at that time prepared to grant an unrestricted _ 
interview since the material had appeared in the magazines with which they | 
were under contract and there was not any need for protection. 

We applied to go ahead with this interview, and the price by this time had | 
dropped to a fraction of the original price, and we felt that it was entirely | 
within the limits of our normal programming to go ahead with this interview. 


\ 


We received from top management a total, complete and unequivocal turn- | 
down. 

Incidentally, we were not certain whether we would air the interview. The | 
point is that we felt that we should have it and then see whether she had 1 
anything new to say. If there was nothing new we had no desire to air the old) 
stuff again. 

We ourselves were aware that this matter was inflammatory and could be 
turned around and used in a fashion that was not proper if people wished, but 
we decided that we should do this unrestricted interview and then show it to 
our supervisors and take their counsel as to whether it should be aired. But we 
received a total refusal. 


Mr. LEewIts: You said the price was down a great deal. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. | 


Mr. Lewis: Would there be any objection to telling us what the price was,| 
or whether management was going to save a lot of money. | 


Mr. LEITERMAN: The question of money was not raised. We were advised of 
the amount, and it was a modest fee. As you know, the original fee was $8,500 
or $9,000, and it was af raction of that. | 


Mr. Lewis: It was a fraction of $8,500? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes; something in the area of 20 per cent of the original 
fee. 
Mr. Lewis: A couple of thousand? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Less than that; and that incuded expenses and all kinds 0! 
other things. | 

Point ten also has to do with the Munsinger case. That was some film w 
did with Mr. Sevigny. I do not know how much detail to give you on this. 

Perhaps I should say that we did some film. I will be pleased to go into a! 
much detail as you wish, but maybe I should complete the list and come back ti 
at: 

We were forbidden to use the film which was made. 


Mr. GrEcomRE: How much did he ask? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: For what? 
Mr. GREGOIRE: To kill it! 
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An hon. Mempser: For his T.V. appearance! 
Mr. LEITERMAN: That was not an issue. 


That is the end of the items. I do not know if the Committee wants to go 
nto it in detail. Maybe this could be left aside. 


Mr. LEwis: I was going to ask quite a large number of questions, but those 
hat I have asked have taken quite some time. I know that other members wish 
0 ask questions but I would like to take a few more minutes to complete my 
uestions. The questions will be short and I think that the answers can be short. 


First, as the executive producer, Mr. Leiterman, are you given any authori- 
y to hire people to do the program of which you are executive producer? 

| Mr. LEITerMan: Yes, that falls within my competence and within my 
ontract, subject, of course, to the supervision of the department. 


Mr. Lewis: In the first instance you are required by your contract to hire 
eople for your program? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: That is correct. 
Mr. LEwis: Am I right in thinking that that is your primary duty, to start 
ith? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. The program is put together with many factors but 
ae of the key factors are the people who are on it, and that is why it is in the 
xecutive producer’s contract that he shall have control of that matter. 


Mr. LEwis: Mr. Watson filed a contract to which was attached a letter 
aking him executive producer of the program Document, and there are 
atements that he would have the responsibility for general planning of the 
_70gram series in consultation with the people mentioned; that he would have 
_\@ responsibility for the selection of scripts and principal artists, and that he 
ould have supervision over and co-ordination of the work of the producers, 
rectors and other staff in the series, as well as maintenance of budgetary 


aol. Are these roughly the provisions in your contract as well? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, they are precisely. I have a copy of my contract, if it 
‘the wish of the Committee to file it. 


_ Mr. Lewis: Well, that is up to to the Chairman. But, it covers exactly the 
me words? 
__ Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. Paragraph (b) says: Responsibility for the selection of 
‘tipts and principal artists. 

Mr. Lewis: Were you the one who hired Mr. Watson and Mr LaPierre? 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: You said there was objection by top management at this 
‘eeting on November 18 on the manner of interviewing. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


| 
| 
| 
I 
: 
| 
| 
! 
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s interviews which were done by people other than) 


Mr. LEwIs: You gave u 
one by Mr. Hoyt and one by 


Mr. Watson and Mr. LaPierre in this series, 


yourself. 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, and the other was by Mr. Zolf. 


Mr. Lewis: I understand you have used other interviewers like Jack, 


Webster from the west coast. 
Mr. LEITHERMAN: Yes, and many others. | 
Mr. Lew1s: So, Mr. Watson and Mr. LaPierre could not be held responsible 
for all the interviews to which management might have objected? ) 


Mr. LEITERMAN: That is correct. 

Mr. Lewis: Did they object to interviews done by people other than Mr, 
Watson and Mr. LaPierre? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: Have you ever had any word from management through you 
supervisors or any other way on Mr. LaPierre’s and/or Mr. Watson’s perfor- 


mance, good or bad? | 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I have. . 


Mr. Lewis: Good or bad? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: The comments usually have been negative, where they ar 
made; but, that is not surprising because you do not generally hear fron 


management about the good things. | 

Mr. Lewis: Have you ever seen anything in writing in a corporatio1 
memorandum referring to Mr. LaPierre as a host or to Mr. Watson as a host? | 

Mr. LEITERMAN: The only document I have in writing on that subject is th 
brief, the Haggan document, which makes direct reference to their loyalty an 
the grounds for their dismissal. 4 

Mr. Lewis: Have you seen any documents s 
responsibilities are on a program? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, there is a specific corporation policy o 
which is one of the two numbers I gave you earlier. 

Mr. Lewis: Tell me whether there is any reference in that policy as to ho\ 
hosts are to behave. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, there is a great deal of detail on that subject and, i 
fact, Mr. LaPierre is cited as an example of one of the kinds of hosts which al 
categorized. Perhaps I should quote. 


Mr. Lewis: Would you please. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, there is a phrase here. I am reading now fro 
program policy 65/66 dated September 13, 1965. The title of the document | 
“Programming Policies and Procedures, Public Affairs, Programming Hosts ar 


Program Personalities”. | 
| 


} 


etting out what the host: 


n that subjec 
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Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, was this one of the 


-documents that you were supposed to ask, as a matter of courtesy, the C.B.C. 
permission to have tabled? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, and this probably would apply to excerpts as well as 
_the entire document. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I suggest that if we have some excerpts we should have the 
whole text. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, I do not see why. Perhaps I will put the question 
to you this way—and I have not any idea what is in that document: Would you 
tell this committee whether Mr. LaPierre is mentioned favourably, unfavoura- 
bly or neutral in that document? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: He is mentioned— 


Mr. BAsForD: Well, Mr. Chairman, that amounts to the same thing. If we 
are going to have interpretive questions of whether Mr. LaPierre is regarded 
favourably or unfavourably it would be better to have the text before us. At the 
moment, we have asked the Chairman to ask, out of courtesy, the C.B.C. 
whether or not this document could go into the record. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, I will not press it now, but I do want to say that 
so far as I am concerned, as one member of the committee, if the corporation 
objects to this being filed or tabled, one thing this committee ought to know is 
‘his whether in a document which could not have been earlier than December 
25 because, if I remember what the witness said, he referred to two documents, 
_ me of which was December, 1965 and the other February, 1966— 


Mr. Lerrerman: September 13, 1965, is the one that I wished to quote. 


Mr. Lewis: I thought you said December. But, it could not have been 

arlier than September, 1965, or a very few months thereafter that this man 

yas dealt with and I, for one, would want to know what the corporation 
_locument said about him, if anything. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, this is a highly relevant line 
‘f questioning because this document contains a complete and total refutation of 
he arguments advanced by senior management, the press, and other media, 
‘cluding the meeting of the C.B.C. board of directors. As I say, the document is 


_ complete and total refutation of the arguments used against Mr. LaPierre’s 
_ erformance. r 


__ Mr. Lewis: The Chairman has suggested—and I do not want to go behind 
fis document so far as the actual text is concerned—that we leave it for the 
loment. But, I asked you earlier, and I will repeat the question—and please 
nswer it, if you can: Have you heard or seen anything and, if you heard it, who 
old you, that would help us to know what the corporation or management 
- lought of Mr. LaPierre’s or Mr. Watson’s performance? 


_, Mr. LrerrerMaAN: Yes. I was told by the general manager at a private 
- leeting—that is one of those two man, man to man, conversations—what 
_ tanagement thought of Mr. LaPierre and Mr. Watson. 

| 24064—5 


Bere 
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Mr. LEwIs: What did he say? ; 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, again, I guess I should ask whether I am privileged 
to report what was said in that meeting. It was a meeting to which the general 
manager invited me, and I have no idea of my rights. 
Mr. ASsELIN (Charlevoix): Was it a private meeting? | 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Only he and I were present, and I was present at his | 
invitation. | 
Mr. Lewis: Well, tha 
what happened between you people. 


t is perfectly good evidence. We are trying to find out 


(Translation) 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: We will put the 


see. 
Mr. LEwIs: We will have two answers. 


Mr. PRup’HOMME: I know which one you will believe. 


questions to the other one and we will 


e (4:00 p.m.) 


(English) 

Mr. LEITERMAN: In the afternoon of April 14—and this followed a meeting 
by Mr. Walker with Mr. Haggan and his five supervisors—at the meeting with 
Mr. Haggan and the supervisors Mr. Walker gave Mr. Haggan until five o’clock 
that afternoon to give him his word that “Seven Days” would continue without 
the hosts. Mr. Haggan told Mr. Walker that he would have to consult with me 
because I was responsible for the hosts. Mr. Haggan consulted with me and it 
with my colleagues and in the process of that consultation a phone call came 
from Mr. Walker, asking to see me, and I went to the meeting. 


Mr. Lewis: What hour of the day was that? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: By that time it was 4 o’clock. 


| 


| 


Mr. Lewis: In the afternoon? | 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. The previous meeting had been at 2 o’clock and if 
lasted until 3 or 3.30, and at 4 o’clock the phone call came for me. The reques! 
was put to me by Mr. Walker whether I would agree to going ahead with 
“Seven Days” without the hosts. It was not so much in the form of a request ay 
in the form of an ultimatum; and I was told he would like to have an answer b; 


5 o’clock that afternoon. / 


Mr. Lewis: Did he tell you why he was so rushed? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: He mentioned the meeting of the C.B.C. board of director! 
in Halifax. 

Mr. Lewis: You mean the one that took place last week? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: The following Tuesday. | 

Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): Why do you distinguish between an ultima 
and a request? 


i 
tur 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: Mr. Walker said I was to tell him by 5 o’clock that 
afternoon whether or not I would go ahead, and if I was not prepared to do so 
by 5 o’clock the assumption would have to be that I was not prepared to go 
ahead with the program without them. 


Mr. Lewis: I understood you to say that the reason he gave for rushing you 
was that he wanted to settle the matter before the board of directors met. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: That is not absolutely accurate but he mentioned it when 


saying he wanted a decision by 5 o’clock. But, I have no idea whether or not he 
aad other reasons. 


Mr. LEwIs: But he mentioned it. 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 
__ The Cuarrman: I should tell members of the committee that I was just told 


vy a senior officer of the C.B.C. that there is no objection whatsoever on the 
vart of the C.B.C. to this document being produced or quoted from. 


| Mr. LEwis: Thank you. 


_ Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Mr. Chairman, we had better clear it up; get it tabled 
ind have a copy made. 


| The CHAIRMAN: We have until 5 o’clock. 
Translation) 
| Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Would it be possible to always have here a senior 
=presentative of the C.B.C. who would answer questions whenever necessary. 
| The Cuarrman: That is what we do now. 
English) 
Mr. LEwIs: Mr. Chairman, we will let the witness pull out this document. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It is document 65-6 relatin 
Jogram personalities. 


g to policy on hosts and 
Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, will we have this photostated? 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes, I think it should be done right away. 

Mr. LEITERMAN: I notice that I have underlined some paragraphs. 

Mr. RIcHARD: What is the date? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: September 13, 1965, and it 
}0gram policy, Mr. Bennett. 


_ Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, do you not think we should have it copied 
imediately because we will need it to ask questions. 


Mr. GreEcorRE: There will be little difficulty in having it photostated. 
Mr. LEITERMAN: It is only a four page document. 
Mr. LEwIs: What is the other document? 


The Cuarrman: It will take 25 minutes. 
24064—53 


is signed by the director of 


| 
) 
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1 


he other one I would wish to table is “Policies and | 
dling of Satire Programs”, policy number 66-2, dated 
ne or two others which may be of interest to the 


Mr, LEITERMAN: T 
Procedures on the Han 
January 3, 1966. There are 0 
members of the committee. 

Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, 
Leiterman tell us what they are. 
the record. 

Mr. Gricorre: Mr. Chairman, I see 
copy and perhaps Mr. Leiterman can 
photostated rightaway. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that the wish of the Committee? | 


can we not table all of them and then have ‘4 
I think we should have them all made part of} 


| 
| 
that another member of the C.B.C. has al 
keep one copy and have the other copy, 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. | 


(Translation) 

Mr. PRuUD’HOMME: We shoul 
Press. 

The CHAIRMAN: We always give them the copies. ' | 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: No, not always. 


d have more copies for the members of the 


(English) 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Particularly, the one on satire. | 
cument that I would have wished t 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, the other do 
This is a different kind of document 


table is “The Summary of Objectives”. 
this is a statement of the objectives put forward by the public affairs depart 


ment. It does not have official status but I think it relates to a number oO 
matters at issue here. If it should be the wish of the Committee I would offer i 


as well. 
Mr. Lewts: Is that statement of objectives by the program departmen 

approved or not yet considered by those above the department? 

ve to clarify that because lam not sure. 


| 
| 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would ha | 
Mr. Lewis: Mr. Haggan would know. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, and Mr. Gauntlett would know. Since the departmer! 


puts it out, this sort of thing, may not even be subject to approval from abov 


but it is departmental policy. 

Mr. Lewis: Would you go back to th 
1965, or whatever the date is, and read 
before. 

Mr. LEITERMAN: It is in two segments. j 


e first document dated September 1| 
what it was you were going to reé 
) 


(Translation) | 
point of order, Mr. Chairman. A’ 


Mr. Greicorre: I want to raise a 
photostatic copies being made? 
The CHAIRMAN: I am engaged in doing it. e | 
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(English) 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Mr. Chairman, my copy is marked and I do not know 
‘whether the Committee objects to this. However, if this is the one that is 


photostated you will find underlined the points I would have to make. 


. Mr. LEwIs: Well, so long as you do not have any disrespectful words in the 
margin I do not think your underlining will matter. 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: There are no disrepectful words. The document covers in 
‘great detail the development of the host concept. And here, I would like to 


‘make a comment that I think should be relevant. 


| Program policies are developed by programs. They change as programs 
vhange. The situation is not that a committee sits down and drafts a policy 
which hosts or interviewers shall follow. What actually happens is that the 
»rogram is made, it does a number of things and, by that practice, certain kinds 
if concepts grow up, and they are either approved, debated or disapproved. In 
jhe end, a policy is hammered out. The reason a policy is required is so there is 
ome document which everyone can refer to in order to justify or condemn what 
tas been done. The policy as prepared by the department goes to management 
nd, eventually, is approved, at which time it becomes, in a way, codified, 
istributed to all concerned, and then stands until it is revised. Perhaps from 
ime to time—it may be every one or two years—this kind of a document would 
vave to be revised. That is related to the point I made earlier about the 
volution of television. There is little in this document which would have made 
ny Sense at all even five years ago; ten years ago it would have been 
ieaningless. 


The first area of discussion is called the classic type host or chairman, and 
tere is some discussion. You will have to forgive me for the language but I was 
ot responsible for authoring it. I suppose it has to be precise. 


The quotation I would make here is the following one, of which the last 
: sntence is the pertinent one: 


As television styles changed the film documentary and magazine 
techniques which were adopted brought about a change in the role of the 
host. He was no longer simply the moderator of a panel but a scripted 
narrator and interpreter of what was seen and heard. Occasionally, by 
intonation or facial expression he would convey his own feelings to the 
audience about some preferential issue, but by and large he restricted 
himself to the script. 


_ I mention in that particular case a great deal has been made by the 
-esident and general manager of the corporation, in my presence, about Mr. 
‘\Pierre’s tear, and the words they were expressing are, in fact, included in 
ire. So, I will not comment upon whether or not it is proper for the 
(tporation to have a policy which goes into the kind of detail it does of the 
‘pression a man should have on his face. But it is in the document and it has 
leome part of program policy. Therefore, it seems to me to be permissible 
\der the policy of the corporation, and that I, as the producer, should not be 
(ticized for it having occurred on the air, nor should the host be fired because 
Jamong other things, happened. 
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The second category refers to what the document describes as a permanent | 
programming personality. Its normal parlance has become known as the P.PP.. 
And the P.P-P. is described at some length. I will read the relevant parts of it: 


The Permanent Program Personality—this is usually a person of some 
standing or reputation in his own right, established from such professions 
as journalism, academic life or politics, who handles the presentation of a 
particular item or several items in a number of different contexts. Such a 
permanent program personality may conduct interviews or express views 
current in the public mind, some of which may be provocative. 


Then it goes on to say: 

The success of such permanent p 
their ability to stimulate audience in 
their capacity to demonstrate the impor 
a particular subject or situation. | 


rogram personalities will depend on 
terest in the subjects at hand anc 
tance, urgency or high interest of 


May I then draw your attention to the following sentence: 
A permanent program personality will, therefore, project a 
erable degree of individuality. 


consid: 


onduct of the permanent program personality 
and it includes what I would describe as thi 
y important and which the P.P.P. shoul 


There is also a section on the c 
including a), b) and c) above, 
restraining phrase, which is equall 


have. 
While they may be encouraged— 


“They” refers to the permanent program personalities. 
—for the purpose of stimulating and engaging the audience and c 
giving point to the issues presented, to comment within reason 0 
context, they should refrain from expressing overt or implied judg 
ments or conclusions on controversial matters. | 


Mr. Lewis: Is any name mentioned in that document? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, Mr. LaPierre is cited. May I pass this question for | 
moment? We can go on, and then I will return to it when I find his name in th 


document. 
Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Who produced that document? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It is signed by the director of program policy, Mr. D. J 
Bennett, dated Ottawa. In fact it is the work of the program department. Real! 
I think I should ask you to refer that kind of question to my supervisor, M 
Gauntlett, or Mr. Haggan, who can tell you precisely how it has developed. 
came to me in draft form and I was invited to make comments, if I wished. | 
then goes back and is redrafted, and eventually a policy comes out. 


i 
i 


Mr. Lewis: Is this the Corporation policy under the heading which y¢ 
| 


read? 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: The official Corporation policy on hosts and program 
gersonalities. 


Mr. MAcDOoNALp (Prince): Is it available to all hosts and interviewers? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It is a confidential document. It is not available to hosts 
se interviewers but it is available to all producers, and in fact they are obliged to 
‘ollow it. It is their job to interpret it to the people they hire in terms of that 
olicy. It would not be proper to put it in the hands of the hosts. 


Mr. Lewis: Subject to Mr. Leiterman finding the reference to LaPierre, 
sven though I have many other questions, I am going to stop now. 


Mr. STANBuRY: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Leiterman’s testimony has shown us a 
‘ituation in which there seems to be constant stress and pressure between the 
~fanagement levels and the production levels in a program of this kind. It seems 
idimost from what he said that this sort of constant pulling and pushing is 
_nevitable in this kind of program where new ground is broken. Is this not so? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I would agree with that. 


Mr. STANBURY: I notice that in your statement you said that the principles, 
a the proper practices of the C.B.C., offer any reasonable person all the 
reedom he could ask. Did you feel, despite the stresses that you have 
meountered, that you have had all the freedom that you could ask, except 


uring this most recent period when you feel that matters have deteriorated 
omewhat? 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: No, sir. My view is that the Corporation’s principles and 
‘Tactices were not followed. They do offer you that freedom and all the freedom 
iat anyone could ask, but during the lifetime of this program—and indeed in 
dy personal experience before this program, although it has become more acute 
~1recent months and years—there have been a great number of times when the 
tactice of that freedom has been violated by the frequent practice of senior 
janagement of not following the rules, which senior management have laid 


wn, of consultation with the program department. 


Mr. Stansury: Is this not simply a matter of interpretation? In your 
idgment these have been clear breaches of lines of authority? 


_ Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, the lines of authority have been breached, but I think 
ie key here is that you cannot run a program by a list of policies. It is almost 
»yond the ability of any human intelligence to draft a policy which will cover 
/meone like Laurier LaPierre, or anyone else who might host a program. You 
‘nnot possibly foresee that he might suddenly react to an item in an emotional 
ay and have the camera pick up a tear coming from his eye. You cannot 
lagine that he will raise his hands in the middle of an interview, to which 
amagement objects very strongly. The president has, in fact, spoken to me 
rout this very specifically. Obviously you cannot draft a document which 
ould say “At that point the man should hold up his hand’. What is needed is 
i€ willingness of senior management to let the program department work this 
-nd of thing out over the years, as this is always done, and make responsible 
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decisions in the light of the program as it develops which, of course, manage- 
ment refuses to do, and not to intervene directly in a program against a 
particular individual or a particular story. It seems to me that is not the 
function of management. Of course management gets tired of constant bickering 
back and forth and of constant challenges from the program level. Management | 
should not have anything to do with those challenges; they should be handled | 
by the program department. If the producers are challenging too often, they 
should be handled by the level of people who have the time and constant 


experience of dealing with them. 


Mr. STANBURY: The picture that seems to come out of your testimony is one 
of two groups, each saying “leave us alone’, one is the production department, 
for which you are speaking, which says “Jeave us alone and let us produce”, and 
the other is the management group saying “leave us alone and let us establish 
policy; you just carry it out”. Do you feel that the principles that are laid down | 
in the documents that have been filed are sufficient to define the proper way of 
coping with this dichotomy if they were applied in good faith on both sides? | 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I think in general the policies can be made to work. 


Mr. StanpuRY: Do you feel it is a matter then of the personalities that are 
applying the policies? 


Mr. LerrermMan: No, because I frankly do not understand, given manage- 
ment’s current view about interviewers as the present general manager has 
expressed it to me, how they ever approved of this document. It is clearly 
contrary to everything they presently believe. However, the fact is that it is the | 
Corporation’s policy and I, of course, am obliged to follow it. It also gives me 
some protection, or should, against arbitrary decisions from high up which are 
contrary to that policy. In this case it has not offered me any protection. 


Mr. StansBuRy: I think you said earlier that where there is conflict between 
the production level and the management level, after there has been full 
consultation provided for by these various documents, the management must 
have the final say. ar: 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Stanspury: You do not subscribe to the three principles that the 
producers association has enunciated within the last few days? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It is my view that meeting the demands of the producers’ 
associations is the only possible way of coping with the current management. 


Mr. StanpuRy: But your suggestion that management should have the final 
say is surely inconsistent with one of the principles set down by the producers 
association that disputes should be subjected to compulsory arbitration? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, and let me try to deal with that inconsistency. When 
you ask me that and I say that I believe management has the right to manage, ] 
think we have to understand that that is a qualified right and that it is the right 
to manage in consultation and co-operation with all departments which work 
under management. Therefore, if management decides it is not interested in the 
views of the department which it has appointed to develop such things a: 
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programs, then nothing works. In the end management has the right to fire 
anybody, to change any policy, to burn up the policy on program personalities, 
but if this continues the way it is, Iam sure it will be revised very shortly. This 
is a qualified right in the sense that I believe management is a public trust and 
‘that the department itself has certain public responsibilities which Mr. Haggan 
has himself discussed from time to time. 


Mr. STANBURY: I thought you had made the point that once the proper 
‘consultation was held, then management must have the final say. However, the 
producer’s third point is that if there is any disagreement arising from the 
consultation, the disagreement should be arbitrated. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would suppose this would be something like the practice 
used in most labour management situations where no one questions the right of 
nanagement to fire anybody, but it is a qualified right, if there are unions or 
associations involved, so that arbitration may in fact take place between the 
sollective strength of the labour union and management. 


| Mr. STANBURY: I think I understand their purpose. I am trying to find out 
vhether you subscribe entirely to the principles or whether you have a different 
‘oncept of how these disagreements should be settled after consultation. 

i 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I can see a need for some kind of collective strength for 
roducers in situations like this. The Corporation has run very well without 
sroducers’ associations. I would suppose a properly run corporation would not 
equire a collective action on the part of the producers. After all, they are in 
art considered to be a branch of management. However, in the present 
ituation it seems this system is not working, so the producers have taken this 
ction. 


Mr. STanBury: It is clear that you consider the Corporation to be improp- 
rly run at the moment. You also mentioned that these principles, enunciated 
y the producers’ association, are perhaps the only solution in dealing with the 
resent management. You are Saying, then, that there is a breakdown of 
nderstanding, of communication and community of interests between the 
coduction people—at least in your department—and the management, or the 
‘nior management, of the C.B.C. 


Mr. LerrerMaNn: Yes, and not only in our department. I would say it 
»plied to all departments. The producers’ association represents all depart- 
ents, and they all have similar kinds of difficulties. 


| Mr. Stansury: In trying to define this breakdown how do you identify the 
ior management with which the production people cannot see eye to eye? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Primarily the senior management group is considered to 
‘clude the president, the executive vice-president, Captain Briggs, and the 
Neral manager, Mr. Walker. 


Mr. Stansury: I think you used the words “‘difference of principle’’. I gather 
‘2m what you said that there is a difference of principle in the attitudes of 
‘ese two groups towards their functions. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I am not sure if I used the word “principle”, and I am not 
‘re that even if I did use it it would be a correct word. There is certainly a 
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difference in attitudes. To me the word “principles” refers to the basic things 
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for, and I do not think there is any 

| 


that the Corporation has always stood 

difference on that. . 
Mr. STaNBURY: There seems to you to be divergence in views between those 

two groups over the function and nature of a public affairs broadcast? Do you 

attribute this to any particular cause? 

t may have something to do with the evolution of 


television. It also appears to have something to do with what, from our level, 
looks like a gradual retreat by senior management from anything that requires | 
courage or progressive attitudes. I may put it in another form. We have the 
impression that senior management is increasingly giving the safe and tranquil 


solution to problems. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I think i 


Mr. StanpuRY: From what has been said I gather they have quite different 
backgrounds from the production people. Perhaps they have difficulty in 
understanding the thinking of the production people. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: There is certainly no one in senior management who has 
come up through television. Television seems to be a very different kind of 
medium from radio. Many of the reasons for this are set forth in some of the 
documents. One of the reasons is that it is visual, because of its enormous impact; 
a lot of the old rules are different, and you find, in many places, a great deal of 
misunderstanding about how television works and how the visuals work, 
Indeed, we are all just finding out how they work. It is a highly experimental] 
thing. 

| 

Mr. StanpuRY: How do you feel this curtain should be penetrated? Do you 
feel that experience in television is lacking at the top management level anc 
that it is a serious inhibiting factor in the development of this kind 0: 


broadcast? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I do not think it is proper for me to criticize managemen 
for lack of experience in something which, during management’s operationa 
days, was not in existence. But to come directly to your question, it seems to mi 
the program department in television, in all departments, in drama, festival 
public affairs and so on, as well as children’s programs and light entertainmen! 
has been learning how to use the medium. This has been done by the process 0 
trial and error, and many bad programs have been dropped and changes hav 
been made. However, the people who work day by day in those departments— 
do not mean the producers alone—are part of the structure which includes th 
whole program department, supervisors and general supervisors. These peop! 
are working day by day in the medium and, hopefully, they learn from thei 
mistakes about how it can work. It seems to me—this is just my opinion fror 
where I sit—that if management were to give these people the responsibilit 
which in fact management has officially given them, if management were in fac 
to allow them to continue the development of programs, to throw out program 
that do not work, to try new ideas and innovations which are essential, if th 
could be done without the constant nervousness of management which leav‘ 
us, supervisors, not knowing from day to day what program will be killed, whi 
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item will be dropped or what producer is not going to be hired, or what host is 
going to be under the gun, that it then might be possible to work this out in a 
way that management could come along and review. Of course management is 
responsible. They are responsible to parliament and to the country; and they 
‘must carry a continuing responsibility; but it is considered to be a shared 
‘responsibility; and surely it should be shared with the program department. 


There is a good deal of historical background here which I am sure Mr. 
Haggan will want to go into. 


Mr. STAanBuRY: There is what senior Management might describe as 
responsibility and what you are, in effect, describing as timidity. Do you feel 
this arises out of the nature of public broadcasting, or need it arise out of the 
nature of public broadcasting? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I do not think it needs to arise. It does not seem to me that 
this is a situation where you have a highly conservative management group and, 
ata lower level, a group of people who are demanding freedoms to do this and 
that, that have not been, or should not be, done. 


I think you will find, on examination of some of the cases that I have gone 
nto, and others you might want to ask our supervisor about, that there is a 
great deal of responsibility even at the lower level. Even at my level as a 
oroducer I have a staff which turns in all kinds of story ideas, and it is my job 
0 sort them out and throw out the ones which, I think, go beyond what 


orporation practices or policy are, or ought to be. 


I am checked by my supervisor and he is checked by the general supervi- 
or. This is the structure. 


Mr. Stansury: Is this same sort of trouble present in private broadcasting, 
do they get the opportunity to produce programs like this? 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: I believe there is very little public affairs programming 
one on the private network in Canada. 


_ Mr. Sranspury: So that the same problem has not arisen in private 
Toadcasting, so far as you know, because the same opportunities have not been 
‘Tesent. 

Mr. Lerrerman: I think that is true. 

|. Mr. Stanspury: And, in fact, do you feel that it would be possible to 
oduce the programs you have produced on “Seven Days” on private stations? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, they would have to be sponsored, and I think that it 
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| The CHAIRMAN: Does the Committee want a stretch before the last portion 
f the afternoon, with a quorum re-assembling right after it? 


i} 


_ Mr. Prup’HoMME: Five minutes and no more. 
| The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn for five minutes. 
| After recess. 
_ Translation) 
i The CHaiRMAN: I would ask the members to speak directly into the 
icrophones. 
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(English) . | 
Will the members be careful to talk into the microphones. It seems that 
what is being said is hard to follow sometimes. 


Mr. BasrorD: Mr. Leiterman, to go back to the meeting of November 18 
when Mr. Walker said to you that he did not want any more trouble with the 
program, did he say he did not want any more trouble with Parliament about 
the program, or words to that effect? Did he give you that idea? , 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No, there was no reference, that I recall, to Parliament. 


Mr. LEwIts: Or to members? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: No. 
Mr. Basrorp: Did it appear to you that there was concern because the | 
program had been mentioned in Parliament a number of times? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: The discussion was very broad-ranged, and I do not recall | 
at that meeting any such mention. At earlier meetings with me, or at one earlier 
meeting with me, Mr. Walker had mentioned the program being constantly in 
the press and the House of Commons, but that was at another meeting. 

Mr. Basrorp: What I am getting at is: Is this a consideration with 
management? : 

Mr. LEITERMAN: I can only give you my impression, and my impression 
would be Yes. 3 

Mr. BasFrorpD: I am not one of those who have ever got up in Parliament. 
and commented on this or any other program, and I disagree with members 
who do it, but members unfortunately do this— | 

Mr, LEITERMAN: One occasion—this is a point just to amplify my answef- 
would be the famous sketch on the Pope, for which management apologized on 
behalf of the Corporation and on behalf of ourselves as programmers. | 

That apology followed a good deal of criticism in Parliament, and that 
criticism had been noted, yes. | 

Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): This was a sketch on what? | 

Mr. LEITERMAN: On His Holiness, The Pope. It was aired around October. It 
was not a sketch on the Pope; it was a sketch on a network executive who was 
talking to the Pope. | 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: But Parliament was not there. 


| 


Mr. LEITERMAN: But there was comment by members. 


Mr. Basrorp: Is it not part of management’s function to do a good P.R. jot 
with the Minister and with Parliament in order to obtain from Parliament as 
much money as possible for the C.B.C. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I do not really have an opinion on that. I do not seek tc 
evade the question. I suppose it is commonly held to be the case, yes. 


Mr. Basrorp: And each time the C.B.C. gets into “trouble” in Parliamen’ 
this endangers their budget, or it looks as if it might endanger their budget. | 


that. 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: I do not know really if I have anything useful to say on 


Do you want my opinion on this, or is— 


Mr. BasrorD: Can you say that this would be a consideration with 
management? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I can. 


Mr. Basrorp: I would like to go into some of the instances you described 


where management had to put its foot down on certain items such as the two 


Programs, the one on over-medication and the one on capital punishment, 


‘where management refused the program permission to tell people to write to 


their M.P. 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 
Mr. Basrorp: Is this part of established C.B.C. policy? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, there is established C.B.C. policy on this subject, 
which we have always adhered to, and which is that programs shall not invite 
or suggest to their viewers that they contact members of Parliament or the 
Prime Minister, et cetera, unless it is a matter of considerable substance. I do 


i 


‘not recall the exact phrasing, but it is intended that it shall not be done 


f 


| 


frivolously, or for minor things, but only on subjects of major consequence. 


Mr. Basrorp: I wish I had known of that policy when I did an interview for 


‘Seven Days” and I told people to write to the Prime Minister, and the 
mterview was never shown. 


Mr. Lerrerman: It may yet be shown. 
| Mr. BAsrorD: Well, to go back, then, this is an example of established 
dolicy, that you are not allowed on a program to tell people to write to their 
VLP.? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: The program may ask people or invite people to write only 
fit is a matter of great substance and of weighty consideration. 

My point here is that in both stories I mentioned—capital punishment, 
vhich was under consideration by parliament, and Over-medication, in which, if 
‘ou saw the program, a great deal of new ground was broken, and on an 
‘portant subject which has to do with the operation of one department of 
jovernment—it seemed to us to be, therefore, of concern to Parliament. We felt 
hat these were of sufficient weight; but we were not allowed to cover them. 


‘his was after the November date and we simply were not permitted to cover 
lem. 
| 


We discussed it in our own department, and the answer was that this was 
omething they felt it would be unwise to put to management in view of the 
greement that we would not ask management for anything. 


Mr. Basrorp: So the policy, as I see it, is not whether to tell people to write 
ut whether the subject is worth writing about? 
_ Mr. LErrerman: Yes. 
| 

Mr. BasrorD: Yes; I had misinterpreted your earlier remarks. 
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You discussed some of the programs that have been disallowed because of 

considerations such as the news department having already sufficiently covered 

them. Surely this is simply a budgetary consideration, is it not? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Not really; although budget can also enter into it. But in 
the case of the Harold Wilson press conference the tape was in existence and it 
would have cost absolutely zero for this tape to be used by another program. It 
was simply a question of whether or not it was management’s view that “Seven 
Days” ought to cover this story, and it was their view in this case that “Seven 


Days” should not. 


In the case of the “Peacenik” 
suppose, of $150 involved in having our cameraman do what was eventually 
done, and eventually there was agreement. This is not to say that it is not 
important that means be found to avoid duplication of programs, and there are 
such means, and generally they work very well. The means are in 


avoid having several camera crews COV 
times when you must, in fact, have more than one crew because it is doing an 


entirely different job and also because the requirements of the news depart- 
ment are for instant coverage of an event; whereas a public affairs program, Or, 
perhaps, a documentary, may be doing a very different kind of thing, and may | 
film a different aspect of it. 

Mr. BasrorpD: Was this not part of the row you got into with the news 
department over the election? 4 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, it is part of it. The election difficulty with the news 
department was simply that we wished to do a program which would deal with 
a number of the speeches that were being made by party leaders in various 


march there would have been a matter, I 


tended to 
| 
| 
| 


parts of the country. The news department had an obligation to cover most of 
the speeches for their own needs. They felt—and, I think, with a good deal of | 
justice—that it would be difficult for them in the handling of the news, in the 
chronology and balancing of the leaders’ views, if their footage were relayed to_ 
another department. What happened in the end was that we did all of our 


filming and they did theirs. 

This, of course, cost more money, and that is a regret, but it seemed to be 
the only way to handle it; and everybody in the end was satisfied, although I 
would have been happy to have their ‘‘outs”’. 

Mr. BasrorpD: But, unlike yourself, who are concerned with the production 
of one program, is not management concerned with the total program content 
over the whole of broadcasting, day in and day out? | 

| 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Basrorp: And concerned with endeavouring to avoid too much atten- 
tion or money being spent on one item? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, that certainly is the function of management. It is 
more directly the function of the program department who are charged with the 
specific duty, by corporation policy, of making sure that fairness is followed and 
that there is a policy sheet on the question of political broadcasts and the 
fairness and balance in them, and so on. | 


ering the same story, although there are | 
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Mr. Basrorp: I was really not referring to that; but it seems to me that 
janagement must concern itself with, on occasion, creating the impression that 
ir too much money has been spent on some particular item. 

| Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Basrorp: And, therefore, in line with that, the Corporation is entitled 
prohibit one particular program showing another item on it. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes; but, again, it seems to me that this should be done at 
ie program level; agreement should be reached that} if there are two programs 
hich either accidentally or by choice want to cover the same subject, then the 
‘ogram level should decide. And, I do not mean the producer; I mean the 
»pervisors and the department head are the ones who ought to do it. But, this 
subject to review by management, which is again responsible. But, it would 
wrong for management to make that decision simply because it overrides the 
oper responsible level. In other words, in the case of these Committee 
arings, if this Committee had been opened to television coverage and if it 
ere the desire of the news department, and I suspect it would be, to have a 
imera here, they would bring in a certain kind of camera with magazines 
‘iich carry a certain footage to meet their needs. But, it may be the desire of 
'2 public affairs department to do a lengthy documentary on the Committee’s 
Jarings in the same way that Maclean’s magazine might do a different kind of 
j2 on a daily newspaper. Then, it might be necessary to use different or 
ditional facilities to do that although, ideally, one would try to use the same 
lid and, thereby, avoid duplication. On tape you can use the same but on films 
ju have to use different ones. 


— As 


Mr. Basrorp: With regard to the items on the Munsinger case, for example, 
i which the C.B.C. has been criticized for spending too much money, was not 
‘nagement, therefore, entitled to limit the number of items which you show? 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, I think we have to deal with two things here: 
\iether Gerda should have been interviewed again, which would have required 
t: expenditure of more money; and whether the program should have been 
aowed to air five items on the case in that week when it was a major news 
Sry throughout the country, when these five items were not necessarily either 
€)yensive or beyond the normal program budget. Also, in a couple of cases 
tlre would be no direct cost at all. In the case of the song, Dinah Christie gets 
pd anyway. The lyric writer gets paid and the sketch writer gets paid. If we 
a dealing with the question of the second interview of Gerda then, yes, 
iteed, I thoroughly agree the major consideration would be whether the 
(poration should spend further money after a very expensive adventure 
a cady. And, in this case we felt—and I think the program department felt— 
tlt the very low price for the unrestricted interview, judged on the basis of the 
giat restrictions on the first one and the possible importance of understanding 
ttt whole case, we should have a chance with a good reporter—I mean a 
torter who had a chance to do an unrestricted interview—to go back on it. 
lit is a retraction that was intended. 


Iam not saying that the first interview had not been done with great 
CCipetence and skill but rather, that the nature of the restrictions on it meant 
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that a lot of relevant questions could not be asked. It was our intention to ask 
these questions and it was our view it was perfectly possible that a good deal of 
what Mrs. Munsinger said could be broken down by a good interviewer doing 
an unrestricted interview. In fact, I think what has come out since in the 


inquiry substantiates our view that it might have been possible to bring that 


kind of thing out by a further interview. 


Mr. BAsForD: So, you would not concede to management the right of. 
making that decision for budgetary considerations? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Oh, yes, I would.- But, I would say that management 
should have made it in consultation with the department. Maybe I have made 
that point enough and I do not need to go into it again. But, the department has 
to weigh the question of budget of the program, of the interviewer, and these are 
men whose full time job it is to make judgments of that kind. It is my 
assumption from what management has said and from what I have learned that 
management has a great deal more to do and is unlikely to be able to devote a 
great amount of time to examining the factors of any given case and is 
farther removed from the decisions at the levels where programs are made. But, 
for it to make this without consultation is where the danger arises. Management 
must be responsible and if it desires to make the decision contrary to its owr 


program department it has that right. 
Mr. BasrorpD: But, you concede them that right? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, indeed. 


Mr. BASFORD: Has management not a public relations role in the situation? | 
am a member of Parliament, voting money to the C.B.C. I am one who is ver, 
sympathetic to the C.B.C. but I think they made fools of themselves in spendin; 
the money they did on Gerda Munsinger. Is that not management’s considera. 
tion— , 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, indeed; I would agree with that. 


Mr. Basrorp: —rather than the program’s responsibility? | 
| 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No. I think it is primarily the program department’ 
consideration because you must not take the view—I do not take the view—thé 
the program department is not concerned with exactly the same things that yo 
raise, which are management’s concern; the spending of money, whether tc 
much attention is paid to something; whether there is too much on the air, an 
so on. In fact, the program department supervisor spends a great deal of tim 
checking, balancing and making sure a thing is properly handled—and, the 
have all these policy statements to guide them. But, that is their job. It is, i 
fact, you know, the supervisors’ job, it is their function to interpret the: 
directives. I have a less intimate knowledge of all the corporation’s progra: 
policy directives than you might expect me to have because my function is 
produce the program. My supervisors are intimately familiar with these polici 
and they are constantly drawing them to my attention by chapter and ver 
where there appears to be a danger of a violation, or when it needs to | 
considered. So, I am not obliged and, in fact, I do not have a close and detail: 
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nowledge of all the policies. I must have a pretty sound idea of what they are 
ad I presumably operate on that basis. But, as I said, I am subject to all the 
1ecks of my supervisors and they, may I say, are experts on programs policies. 


Mr. Basrorp: But the ultimate responsibility here lies with management. 


_ Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, indeed; there is no question about that. 


_ Mr. Basrorp: But, you would add, ‘‘after consultation”. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Basrorp: One thing that has worried me throughout the hearings so far 
something you touched upon with Mr. Stanbury on these exciting programs 
@ have been talking about: first, Close-Up; then, Inquiry, and now Seven 
ays, developed under the present management—and I am not trying to justify 
‘sent management at all. The policy statement that you have laid before us 
day came into existence under present management. What has gone wrong? 


_ Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, these things happened under present management at 
ch times when present management was exercising what seemed to me to be 
/ proper function: intelligent management with great discretion and skill; that 
another way of saying that consultation followed and departments which are 
sponsible for different things were allowed to develop programs. “Seven 
ys” was not the creature of Management. It was not a case of some very 
‘dior executive of the corporation sitting down and saying: “Let us have a 
jogram and call it “Seven Days”; let it be a magazine type and let it deal with 
(troversial subjects’. If, like all other programming, it is developed by the 
Ogram department, it would have to decide what gaps there might be in it, 
lat possibilities there are for new developments and that sort of thing. In 
IS case there was a desire to have a journalistic program of a magazine type 
‘ich could cover the current affairs of the country and, hopefully, the world, 
i the budget would allow. That was the concept which was developed in detail 
| the producers over a period of many months—it took more than two years; 
ta then pushed up the line through the department—and I will not go into 
2 entire chain—and was approved. But, you have to understand—and I am 
re Mr. Haggan will tell you more about this—that he has the primary 
sponsibility for the spending of money in his department. He has a certain 
‘dget, and he decides with his colleagues and with the producers that it 
wuld be useful to present a program like “Seven Days”. He has to find 
* money for it; then his budget is set up and eventually management has 
t approve of this. But, this is the way the system works. Have I answered 
jar question? 


_ Mr. Basrorp: Yes. These types of programs developed, you say, because 
yihad management exercising skill and intelligence. 


0 —_ 


_ Mr. LErTERMAN: Well, it has been said in other ways with some accuracy 
tit some of these programs were developed more in spite of than because of 
2p ‘sent management. 


_ Mr. Basrorp: I was wondering whether you were going to say that all 
d:ing the time you were answering. ; 
240646 
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Mr, LEITERMAN: Well, I am trying to be as fair as I can be to men that I 
know have an enormous responsibility. I do not underestimate the kind of 
responsibility that they have to bear to the country or the problems they have, 
nor the immense difficulties of dealing with this kind of programming. Con- 
troversy, in itself, is dangerous for management and, of course, it is aware of it. 
I am not unaware of it. My only argument, and the only case really that I have, 
is that it is really the function of the C.B.C. to experiment, to try things, to 
support controversial programming, to examine the demands with which you 
are faced, and presenting sides even though this might arouse controversy. To 
take an extreme example, birth control pills; you can imagine how much time 
and debate has gone into a subject like that in the program department, with 
the supervisors, and with senior management. The point is that in the end 
someone had to put a program on which made reference to the phenomena of 
the widespread acceptance by females of birth control pills. This is an example 
of the kind of thing, of course, which is going to be controversial; but, it is part 
of the development of our society and it cannot be ignored. 


Mr. BasrorD: You began your first answer with certain words, which I did 
not take down, but you said something to the effect that this type of program 
developed during a period when management was exercising skill and intelli- 
gence. I would like to know who has lost their skill and intelligence? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I do not mean to suggest there was a period of certain 
months; all I meant to imply was the fact that the program has gone on, 
management has supported it, and this must be accounted to the credit of 
management. In my view, the fact that that happens is a reflection of the skil 
and good management of the corporation at its best. I do not hold a view that 
senior management is composed of people who—it is difficult to put it ir 
negatives; I try to put it in positives—I am aware these men have grea' 
responsibilites and I am sure that they are doing their best to deal with them ir 
a fair and equitable way, and we are doing the same thing. If this appears to be 
a contradiction, sir, of some of the things I said earlier, it is not because fron 
time to time there seems to be less evidence of the intelligence and skilfu 
management one hopes will always be present. 


Mr. Basrorp: Who has lost that skill and intelligence? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would not wish to say that any individuals either had i 
or lost it; I would rather, if I may, just reflect, for you on how it appears at th 
program level. You must understand that I do not have, as a producer, a grea 
deal of contact with management and the producers in the corporation ver, 
seldom see them. The only reason I have seen members of senior managemen 
more often has been because of the kind of two man conversations I mentione 
to you and, on a few other occasions because “Seven Days” has been so much, 
suppose, in the public eye. So, I have some idea of what individuals in th 
management group think about the program and some idea of how they wis. 
the program would behave. I have a much better idea about that, particular! 
because of the events of the last few days, because management has been ver 
outspoken about what they want and do not want, and what is going to happe 
if it does not work that way. 


| 


| 
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Mr. Basrorp: I do not want to take up too much time because Mr. 


‘Fairweather wants to put some questions. You mentioned at one point a 
program counsel. Who is he? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, that is one of those bodies that I know very little 
about. I think I would have to refer you to my supervisors in that connection. I 
\know it includes Mr. Hallman; it is probably chaired by him. I know the 
president, vice president and general manager may sit on it and that program 


department heads are invited to come and to explain things to that counsel. But, 
'[do not know its composition. 


__ Mr. Basrorp: We heard a great deal from Mr. LaPierre about his views on 
‘the purpose of the program and editorializing, and I would like your views as 
well, if I may. 
} Mr. LEITERMAN: This also is carefully laid out and established by long 
voractice in the department, and I think I could generally explain it by saying 
that the program may not and should not—and I never would want it to—take 
aclear editorial stand on a subject which was a matter of public controversy 
without making sure that either on that program or in another program in the 
same series there was a balance; in other words, it would be improper for 
“Seven Days”, in my view, to go out and take a clear editorial stand and have 
‘he host say we are opposed to or we are in favour of capital punishment. In 
act, any such editorializing is clearly prescribed in corporation policy and, of 
course, I entirely agree with that. I think there would be the greatest danger if 
| television program were able to make such a statement. Further, the same 
»olicy as established by the corporation allows a program to go some distance in ~ 
wesenting what will not always be a totally balanced thing within a certain 
rogram point of view. Fairness is one of the requirements. In fact, we are not 
ermitted to and do not wish to—and I would never wish to—see an editorial 
tatement by a program or by a program host on a given subject in which he 
aid; “We think...”, or “I think...” so and so. But, you will understand that 
‘he process of preparing a program requires, in itself, an editorial judgment. 
_flaterial is put in and left out. There is always a certain direction or thrust to 
n item; sometimes there will be disagreements among viewers where the 
rust of the item has been in one direction or another, particularly if it is 
ontroversial or if there are partisan events involved. An attempt is made to 
eep the item fair and balanced, particularly fair, which is a better word to use 
ithis case—to keep the series fair and to keep all the public affairs program- 
ling in a given period fair. That is really the main responsibility of my 
‘upervisors, who spend a great deal of time pondering that problem. 


__ Mr. Basrorp: I will come back to that but I will at this time pass to Mr. 
airweather. Mr. Chairman, would you put me on the list again, please. 


_ Mr. FarRWEATHER: Mr. Basford spoke about members of Parliament and 
hat he called public relations. I was glad that you were a little vague on this 
®cause it has been my impression—and I have not been here all that long 
-taking the whole ambit of broadcasting, members of Parliament have not 
iterfered as much as one might have expected they would have. I think it is 
opularly said that members of Parliament do. But, you really have not had any 
iterference from members of Parliament. 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: I have not. I am frequently asked about this. I agree that | 
there is an impression abroad that the members of Parliament cannot keep their 
hands off the C.B.C. I have been asked frequently in panels and, occasionally, 
when I am speaking somewhere, is this so? My answer always has been, with 
absolute clear conscience, that I have never in my years with the C.B.C. had a 
single instance in which an MP. has asked or suggested to me, or it has come to. 
my attention that such a suggestion has been made, that an item be taken off 
the air, restricted or handled in a certain way. 


e (5:50 p.m.) | | 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: This leads me to the next question. You have mention 
the various items on “Seven Days”, such as the Hot Seat, and different ways of, 
eliciting information. I am not even going to list the public people who have 
been mentioned on “Seven Days”. Has there been any request from any of 
them? Perhaps it would be better if I did mention some names, such as Mr. 
Cardin or Mr. Diefenbaker, Mr. Douglas or Mr. Levesque. Has any spokesman 
from their offices, to your knowledge, been in touch with management and 
complained? I am asking you to answer this to your knowledge because 
obviously I will ask this question later. . 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Not to my knowledge. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: As you conceived or developed the program during your 
time with the Corporation, have you ever had anything to do with Mr. Eugene 
Hallman? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I know Mr. Hallman. I have had some things to do with 
him on the Intertel Documentaries which I produced. I think that would be the 
extent of any contact that I have had with him. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: What is his title? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Vice-president in charge of programming, I believe. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Is he an official at headquarters? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: In Ottawa. ) 

Mr. Lewts: I thought Mr. Walker was vice-president in charge of program: 
ming? | 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Mr. Walker is general manager of the English network 
and vice-president. There are a number of vice-presidents. To clear up thi 
point, the executive vice-president is Captain Briggs. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: When you spoke earlier you used what I think is 2 
important phrase, “the proprietary interest” of the public in this program. W 
have heard about its popularity, and in various places I have seen it placed a 
high as three million Canadians. Can you give us some more precise details c 
the popularity rather than hearsay? 


Mr. LerreRMAN: Yes, the March Nielson ratings, which are the standar 
used by the industry, show that the program has more than three millio 
viewers, in fact I think it is about three million two hundred thousand, which 
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very high. I suppose you want more exact figures and I have those ratings 
wailable if you want them. It is by far the largest audience of any public affairs 
how in the history of the Corporation, and doubles, and in some cases triples, 
he audience of some public affairs shows and many other types of shows. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I do not suggest that totals are the only figure, but I 
_hought it was important to have them somewhere in our evidence. 


_ You also mentioned the matter of management and your relationship with 
~aem. How long have you been an employee of the Corporation? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Eight and a half years. 


_ Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I want to be careful that my next question is not 


-tsinterpreted. What is the usual relationship of senior producers with manage- 
tent? 


Mr. Lerrerman: I have always considered that the relationship was very 


od. On the few occasions that I have met the president, it has been most 
ordial. The president had occasion to present me with the Wilderness Award 
ir one of my documentaries, and that resulted in a good deal more contact than 
had previously had. I have admiration for the president, and I have felt that 
ere was a good relationship, as far as you can have a relationship with 
-Mmeone whom you see maybe once a year. 


Mr. FarrweaTuer: This is the point. I understand that the president has 
en in Toronto yesterday or Monday. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 
| Mr. FAIRWEATHER: How many times in the last year has the president been 
‘ Toronto to see the producers as a group? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I think there was one previous meeting, this one and a 
Jevious meeting with the producers. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Was it because of a crisis? 


_ Mr. LEITERMAN: This was shortly after the president’s re-appointment, I 
Ilieve. It was at a time when there had been a good deal of unrest in the 
Ioduction group, when management had made some structural changes, and 


€planations were being given why these changes had been necessary and what 
toir purpose was. 


| 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I am worried about the time. 


_ The Cuarrman: If you have more than one question left, Mr. Fairweather, 
V might adjourn and go on this evening at eight o’clock. 


_ Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I have not taken too much time. I have one or two other 
|2stions. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is a question on which the committee should decide. 
I's not clear whether you want to print the contract of Mr. Leiterman and the 
d-uments of the C.B.C. policy that were tabled as an appendix to today’s 
Piceedings. Does the committee agree to have them printed as an appendix? I 
Ulerstand it is agreed. 
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Mr. Basrorp: Could I ask one question which I meant to ask before? I hope 
that the statement of policies was not a selective collection in support of the 
case, that it is all of the relevant policies. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It is the complete policy. | 


(Translation) 
Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Could we have an idea of the program for tomorrow in 
order to make our own arrangements. , 


(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: Let me make this clear. First of all there is a sitting tonight 
at eight o’clock, and then tomorrow there are caucuses which will take all the 
morning, and no sitting is possible tomorrow night because members have to go 
out of Ottawa. We might therefore settle on a sitting tomorrow afternoon. ] 
believe the question period is a short one so we can have a lengthy session 
tomorrow afternoon. 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Leiterman I hope is still producing a show 
on Sunday. He might find it easier to return to Toronto tonight and come back 
here on Thursday morning. I suggest we consult Mr. Leiterman. 


The CHAIRMAN: He has expressed no such wish. If there were a chance tha 
we might finish tonight, it might be the best solution for him. | 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would only say on this that the matters before us seem t 
be of such urgency, and the production of “Seven Days” is, in my absence, iu 
competent hands, that I am ready to be here at any time you say if it woul 
facilitate the work of the committee. , 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: We should finish tonight. 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Why would it not be possible to have a meetin 
tomorrow from nine to eleven o’clock? I think that a great deal of material he 
come before the committee and there are certain pressures upon US. I see n 
reason why we could not meet tomorrow for two hours from nine to twelv 
o’clock. 

Mr. StansuRY: The caucuses are at ten. 

Mr. SHERMAN: Why do we not see how much progress we make th 
evening? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we might make this decision at the end of our meetir 
tonight. 

Mr. MacKxasEY: How many names have you got on your list, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Nine. 

Mr. MackKaseEy: How many did we pass today? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fairweather was fifteenth today. 

Mr. Basrorp: But those are all the witnesses who have asked questio 
today. | 

Mr. MacxaseEy: I mean the witnesses who have examined Mr. Leitermé 
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| (Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: You want to know how many members have put questions 
to the witness? Fifteen members have put questions to the witness. 


| Mr. LEwIs: Mr. Fairweather is the fifth, not the sixth one. 


| 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but I am answering the question which was put to 
me. If I did not understand it right, let somebody repeat it again. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: That is right. 
(English) 

f 
It 
| 


The CHAIRMAN: The meeting is adjourned until eight o’clock. 


EVENING SITTING 


| 
} 


® (8:40 p.m.) 
(Translation) 


TUESDAY, April 26, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Committee will now hear Mr. Leiterman. 
‘English) 


Unless some members have any other business to deal with before that, 
Wr. Fairweather has the floor. 


\ 
| 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Mr. Chairman, I want to see whether this suggestion 
ommends itself to the committee. 


_ There are a good many people who are alarmed by the deadlines and 
‘hreats of deadlines for withdrawal of services, and I want to suggest that we 
ight recommend to the House that the House, being the instrument by which 
ye speak, urge the producers to avail themselves of the good offices of the 
‘rime Minister. 

__ The question was raised on Orders of the Day by the Leader of the 
‘pposition. This would enable this Committee to continue hearing evidence. We 
ave not heard from management yet. 


_ I wonder, if I put that in a form of a motion, whether it would find support, 
¢* whether it would be a futile gesture. 


_ If it would be in order, I would move that thi 
te House— 


s Committee recommend to 


Mr. MacKAsEy: I will second that motion. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any remarks? 


An hon. MemBErR: What exactly is the motion? 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I am going to urge that this committee recommend to 
arliament, and I would assume that the recommendation will, if it is approved 
‘Parliament, be helpful to both sides in the current dispute. 
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al 


An hon. MEMBER: Recommend what? ) 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Recommend that the producers waive the deadline until 
this Committee has had an opportunity to hear the witnesses who have been 
listed for appearance; and that they avail themselves of the good offices of the 
Prime Minister as offered this afternoon. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Could you put that in writing and we will try to deal with 
it, ii 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: It will take me a minute or two to write it out. 
Somebody else may want to continue, or I have only five other questions and 
they are short ones— 


Mr. MacKaseEy: Mr. Chairman, I agree with the mover of the motion. | 

The motion I was contemplating making approaching eight o’clock was that 
we circumvent or bypass parliament itself; and I wonder if, in view of Mr. 
Ollivier’s presence, the Committee does not have the power to contact the 
producers through the medium of a telegram and make a direct request—it is not 
an order, therefore we do not need the House to intervene—on behalf of this 
Committee, to the producers that they postpone strike action, or even contem- 
plation of strike action, until such time as this Committee has exhausted the 
questioning of everybody involved in this dispute. ) 


The CHAIRMAN: I had received advice, and it was repeated to me, that in no 
circumstances can a Committee communicate directly with people outside the 
House without going through parliament. Any action this Committee might take 
has to go through the form of a recommendation to parliament. al 


Mr. Basrorp: I think under our terms of reference the Committee does 
have the power to send for people and documents and papers and I think we 
could get around the problem by sending, say, for a representative of the 
producers’ association and, through the medium of your office, convey the 
request to them. y 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Leiterman says he has some information which migh' 
be useful in this respect. Does the committee want to hear him on this? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, as a member of the association I think I can say tha 
it would be unlikely in the extreme that the producers would take strike actior 
before Sunday, if that is of any help to the Committee. 

Mr. LANGLOIS (Megantic) Would the association feel that this would be an} 
kind of an intervention in their affairs? 

I am wondering, Mr. Chairman, if we are not going at this thing a little to 
fast ? We do not want to meddle in their internal problems. 

The CHAIRMAN: As it stands now it seems to me that the motion that Mr 
Mackasey contemplated could not be acceptable. | 

Mr. MacxkasEy: I would agree, in view of Mr. Leiterman’s information, tha 


Mr. Fairweather’s motion would be the preferable one. I would be very please! 
to second the motion. 3 
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Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Chairman, could I ask— 


Mr. Basrorp: I think you recognized me, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Did I? 


Mr. BasrorD: I was under that impression. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Leiterman has said that there will be no strike action 


before Sunday. Does that mean before or after the scheduled production of 
Sunday’s edition of “Seven Days”? 


Mr, LEITERMAN: I could not answer that. They have not reached that point 
‘in the discussion. But they are meeting this evening and I would expect that by 


tomorrow the Committee would have a much clearer picture of what their 
intentions are. 


! Mr. Basrorp: In view of what Mr. Leiterman has said, that there will be no 
strike action probably until Sunday, I would suggest that Mr. Fairweather’s 
notion should be dealt with as mine was dealt with yesterday, namely, that if it 
‘urns out to be out of order then it should be referred to the steering committee 
which should meet immediately after this meeting tonight, or prior to the next 
neeting of this Committee, to be dealt with. 


' Ithink we run a great risk in intervening, as Mr. Langlois has brought up, 
ecause this committee is not a strike-settlement committee. Parliament has not 
lone this before. I think we have to tread very carefully so that we do not put 
urselves in the role of a committee to settle a strike. We cannot dictate, or try 
oO dictate, terms of settlement so that people resume their services, or agree not 


withdraw their services. 
We are here to examine the situation arising out of the decisions of manage- 


ent. I think we have to be very careful. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Well, I like to be careful. 


i” Mr. BasrorD: Would Mr. Fairweather agree to having a meeting of the 
veering committee immediately after ten o’clock? 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I like due process, and I will follow the procedure. 
| The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mather? 


| Mr. Matuer: I wonder if I may ask Mr. Fairweather if he would consider 
sis proposition? I favour his general idea which, as I understand it, is to 
‘commend to the producers, through the steering committee, that they do not 
ke strike action, or withhold their services at this time. I favour this. 


Would the committee consider this other recommendation that the C.B.C. 


-anagement also withhold all dismissal action involving the personalities in this 
‘spute? 


Mr. FarRWEATHER: This would be quite an involved thing because of the 
(nstruction of the various terms of the appointment, and I do not really want 
| get into that. I have not given it enough attention. 


_ Anyhow, I am prepared to follow Mr. Basford’s suggestion that it be 
lferred to the steering committee. 
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Mr. MatuHer: In that case I would move an amendment to the motion which 
Mr. Fairweather proposed, that they both be referred to the steering committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could this be made a little clearer? I am afraid there is a 
little confusion. What is it exactly that is contemplated. Is it that this committee 
leave the responsibility to the steering committee to deal with the motion after 
it has been adopted here, or what? 


Mr. Basrorp: As I understand it, Mr. Fairweather moved a motion, or he 
had proposed a motion, and he was going to supply it to you in writing. 

I understand Mr. Mackasey seconded the motion. 

I am moving that it be referred to the steering committee. 


Mr. MACKASEY: On a point of order, Mr. Basford may be a little premature, 
because until Mr. Fairweather’s motion is accepted you cannot dispose of it to 
the steering committee. Theoretically, we have got to adopt it and then go 
through the motions of amending it. | 


Mr. Basrorp: A motion that is adopted by this committee can hardly be 
referred back to the steering committee because it has been dealt with. What 
Mr. Mackasey is referring to is that the motion must be put, and you, as 
Chairman, have not put the motion. 

But following the practice and. precedent of this committee, which was 
established on Monday, when my motion was not put by the Chairman, I am 
moving that the same procedure be followed. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is, that it be referred to the steering committee and 
that the steering committee bring it back here at the next meeting for a vote. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: But the motion has not been put yet. 


Mr. BasrorpD: We could get round it by the Chairman referring to it as 2 
notice of motion. If he will call it a notice of motion I will move that Mr 
Fairweather’s notice of motion be referred to the steering committee. This i: 
what we did with my motion, and I move that we do what was done with m} 
motion on Monday. 


The CHAIRMAN: In other words, this Committee should have a recommen: 
dation from the steering committee on the advisability of putting this motion. 


Mr. Basrorp: We will discuss the matter at the steering committee of whicl 
Mr. Fairweather is a member. 


Mr. Matuer: I would agree with that, but I would propose an amendmen 
to the proposed motion. 


An hon. MEMBER: Could we have the wording of the amendment? 


Mr. MatTHER: My proposed amendment is that in addition to asking th 
producers to withhold strike action we should ask the members of the corpore 
tion to withhold dismissal action. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: That is not what I read. 


f 


. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I do not think we should have discussion on this now. 

Let us take this separately. If the Committee wants to refer Mr. Fair- 
weather’s suggestion to the steering committee for consideration, and if the 
Committee wants to refer Mr. Mather’s suggested amendment to the steering 
committee under the same form, let us take it in two parts. The motion reads: 

That the Committee recommends to Parliament that it urge the 
producers to avail themselves of the good offices offered by the Prime 
Minister to any party wishing to take advantage of it so as to avoid the 
possibility of a withdrawal of their services. 


Do you want to refer this suggestion, if I may call it that, to the steering 


_ committee for their consideration. Is that agreeable? 
/ @ (9:55 p.m.) 


Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, we need to have your amendment in writing in order 
_ to submit it. 


| Mr. Marner: I will do that. 
Mr. BRAND: Mr. Chairman, can I speak to the amendment? 


} 


Mr. BasFrorp: There is no amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN: Let us have it in writing. 


| Mr. BRAND: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, mention has been made 
here of a dismissal but my understanding of this is that this is a failure to pick 
up contracts. These contracts do not expire until some time in the future, 
namely May 29, in the case of Mr. LaPierre and June 15 in the case of Mr. 
Watson. So, regardless of what has been said, we do, in fact, have sufficient time 
to consider this despite the order made by Mr. Ouimet. This is not really a 
dismissal order but a failure to pick up contracts, Mr. Chairman, I am 
-/wondering if there is very much point to what we are doing at this particular 
time? 

Mr. LANGLOIS (Megantic): Mr. Chairman, on the same point of order, I 
think the main motion is just to waive the strike but, however, I do not see how 
this amendment—and, it is a good one—fits in with the main motion. They are 
‘two entirely different subjects; one is to waive off a strike or delay it and the 


other is to ask management to keep everyone on. There is no connection 
between the two. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Chairman, I think that is right. We are concerned 
Mainly with heading off this possible producers strike at this time. 


Mr. LancLots (Megantic): Mr. Chairman, the amendment to be acceptable, 
would have to be put in the form of a main motion. If I gather the sense of the 
main motion that was presented it is not the same as the other and you cannot 
add one to the other. There should be two different motions or two different 
requests. 


The CHAIRMAN: This leaves the Chair in a rather complicated position, I am 
sure you realize, because Mr. Mather is in disagreement with the main 
suggestion, let us call it, being referred to the steering committee if it does not 
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embody his suggested amendment, so we cannot have it referred unanimously. — 
Then, his amendment also meets with objections from other members of the — 
Committee, so we are not exactly going anywhere. , 


Mr. BAsForD: We have a notice of motion by Mr. Fairweather that was — 
referred to the Committee. That motion, as I understood it, was agreed to 
because you, Mr. Chairman, said: “Are we agreed”, and no one said: “No”, 
Therefore, Mr. Fairweather’s notice of motion is referred to the steering | 
committee. Now, Mr. Mather is free to make whatever other motion he may 
wish to make, and I have not heard one yet. 


Mr. Maruer: Mr. Chairman, the situation we are in is very similar to the 
one we were in two days ago, when a similar motion was made, asking the | 
steering committee to consider how to approach the producers to request them 
not to take work withholding action. At that time, Mr. Lewis moved an_ 
amendment which, I think, was also referred to the steering committee, which 
agreed more or less with the first proposition, but adding in also that manage-_ 
ment should not take action against the people concerned, the “Seven Days” 
staff. I have no objection to Mr. Fairweather’s motion but I do feel I would be. 
remiss if I do not urge consideration of the other side of this point. 


Mr. BasForp: I think there always is a confusion on the part of Mr. Mather 
and members of the N.D.P. with regard to whom they are representing. Mr. 
Mather says he feels that he has to put forward the other point of view. Mr. | 
Fairweather’s motion reads that this Committee recommend to Parliament that 
it urge the producers to avail themselves of the good offices offered by the 
Prime Minister to any party. Now, there is no other point to that. If this motion 
was carried by this Committee and by the House the producers, if they wished, 
could avail themselves of the Prime Minister’s good offices and they, the 
producers themselves, could put forward to the Prime Minister this proposition: 
That if you want us not to go on strike then C.B.C. management has to do this. 
But, as I say, that is up to the producers. I suggest if the Prime Minister’s good 
offices are used it is up to the producers to tell the Prime Minister what their. 
terms of agreement are to not withdraw their services. I think Mr. Mather’s 
suggestion is unnecessary if this motion were to carry. Let the producers speak 
for themselves. | 


Mr. Lancuois (Mégantic): Mr. Chairman, I am still under the impression 
that it is entirely a different motion and, if Mr. Mather wishes to put it, he 
should put it in the form of a motion, then have it referred to the steering 
committee as well, and that would be directed to the management. There are 
two bodies in conflict here; the one could be addressed to the management and 
the other could be addressed to the union. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Prup’HOMME: Mr. Chairman, may I ask you if you have accepted Mr. 
Fairweather’s motion asking for the sending back of the question to the 
sub-committee? If the answer is in the affirmative, no further discussion shoulc 
be allowed on that point, and we should proceed with the case of Mr. Mather. Ii 
there is to be a vote, we shall take it and proceed afterwards. 
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) The CHAIRMAN: After all, the procedure followed is so queer that it defies 
all management. 


) Mr. PRuD’HOMME: May I make a suggestion? Consider as closed the debate 
on the motion of Mr. Fairweather seconded by Mr. Mackasey, with the 
explanations given by Mr. Basford. The sub-committee has been seized with 


‘time. You will consider it, submit it to our judgment and we shall accept or 
‘reject it now, and to proceed without delay with Mr. Leiterman. Otherwise we 


(English) 


Mr. PETERS: Mr. Chairman, I would think that Dr. Ollivier would agree that 
we really cannot refer a motion to the steering committee; you can refer a 
subject matter to the steering committee for consideration. I would strongly 
suggest the steering committee be charged with the purpose which, in my 
pinion, the committee has in mind. Probably there is no difference of opinion 
yetween Mr. Fairweather and Mr. Mather as to what they wish to accomplish, 
ust as long as the committee discusses the problem that is immediately before 
is. We are are asking that the status quo remain, so far as the C.B.C. is 
oncerned, in reference to “Seven Days”. We are asking for the maintenance of 
he status quo. I do not think this committee would want to go on record as to 


) The CHAIRMAN: Does the committee agree that the subject matter of Mr. 
Tather’s suggestion be referred to the steering committee for consideration? 


Mr. PRup’HOMME: As a separate motion? 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Yes, as a separate motion, for consideration. 
_ Some hon. mempers: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you write it down in some form so we have 
ymething. 


Mr. MacDona.tp (Prince): Mr. Chairman, I was thinking about this ques- 
on. Perhaps some thought should be given to some time limit being placed on 
ie activities of the committee in order to give assurance to the producers that 


@ were not going to shelve forever their own independent action in this 
atter. 


_ The Cuarrman: Can we now proceed. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Mr, Leiterman, I am wondering how you go about 


‘ercising your judgment on program content; could you explain the particular 
/ocess to the committee? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. Stories are originated by the program staff, which 
‘cludes story editors, directors and producers. The two producers, Mr. Hoyt 
‘d Mr. Lefolii, who are primarily responsible, are men of great and well known 
:arnalistic experience. They are highly experienced journalists and they, in 
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consultation with me and my supervisors, discuss stories early in the week and 
decide what stories are worth pursuing. We go after the stories which seem 
most likely to adhere to the magazine principle. That is entirely and wholly a 
journalistic process not dissimilar to that which takes place on any newspaper 
magazine. The same kind of questions are asked: Whether a story is valid; 
whether we can give it a balanced treatment; whether it is being adequately 
handled by other media; whether the additional and special impact of television 
has a place here, and so on. Many stories are dropped at a very early stage after 
the research is completed. The program has a research staff of which we are 
very proud. 

As all of you know who have journalistic experience—and all of you have 
experience every day with the press—it is a very difficult thing for a newspaper 
or magazine, or a television magazine program, to maintain a good record of 


accuracy. We have tried very hard to do this because we are aware that with a | 


program like “Seven Days” any slip is a big one. If any element or some 


inaccuracy creeps in it is highly prejudicial to the purpose of the program and | 


the service we hope to provide for the viewers. 

You asked specifically about the origination of story ideas and the journal- 
istic judgments that are brought to bear. But, the final script is already subject 
to the most careful scrutiny not only on questions of accuracy but substance, 
and particularly on the question of justice and fairness to the people involved. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: There have been occasions, I suppose, when all of us 
have had to apologize. Have you had that experience and, if so, in honouring 
your responsibility have you had to correct an impression the next week or on 


some other occasion? I am not thinking of any particular incident. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. Let me readily admit, as I said earlier that the 
process, in spite of the safeguards, is always subject to the accidental occur- 
rence which might produce an error. Now, in the two year history of “Seven 


Days” there have been two events one of which was a sketch for which 
management saw fit to apologize and called it an error of judgment on the part 


of the program department and myself. I mention in passing that we discussed 


that before; it was the sketch on the Pope. We did have an objection at my 


level that management’s apology was not discussed with us; in other words, 
management saw fit to make an apology— 


Mr. Cowan: Suppose you had not approved it? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: —without giving us an opportunity to explain why we had 
used that sketch and to discuss something of the public reception of it, which is 
an interesting thing, if I could take a few moments to elaborate, because I dc 
think it helps all those associated with the program and me to understand the 
process of satire. Not many programs have tried satire on television and it is 
probably a good thing because it is an enormously difficult thing to do. CBee 
last program which included satire on a network level before “Seven Days’ 
began only lasted half a season, it did not last because of the difficulty ©: 
producing for a nation of, I suppose, fairly seriously minded citizens, materia 
that they will find funny enough to laugh at and yet sharp edged enough to bi 
worth doing. We find the same difficulty everyone else has, and I would like t 
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“say right here that I am regularly less than Satisfied with the kind of satirical 
‘material which is presented to me as executive producer to put on the air. We 
‘throw out, I suppose, a great deal of it; maybe we should throw out more than 
we should. But, we included satire in the program because it has a vital 
‘function in pacing, and for a certain kind of audience it is the onl 


; I think the figure was 400 in Toronto, 700 in 
i , whereas in the rest of the country 
the phone response was negligible; and cities like Edmonton, if I remember 
neouver 40 or something like that. But, this 
not been a national outcry against this sketch. 
umber of priests who wrote to us who thought 
ng to do, and I read one of their letters on the 


€ some attempt to explain some of the reasons satire is 
umber of people may be offended by it. 


Mr. Macaquarrie: Could I ask, through a su 
ad how this apology was made? 


pplementary question, to whom 


Mr. LeErrerman: I believe it was made initially to a member of this 
‘mmittee. 

| 

Mr. Cowan: I thank you for makin 
‘8S very nicely timed in my riding. 
Mr. Lerrerman: 
‘ceived it. 


_ Mr. Cowan: I looked at that before the election. 
Mr. MacquarriE: What about the statement? 


g the apology before the election; that 


It was later published, after the member of parliament 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It was made in the name of the president. 
i 7 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: You spoke earlier today about the challenges. 


_ Mr. Lerrerman: I am sorry, 
pletely answered your question. 
Fice in the first year of the progra 


Mr. Fairweather, I do not think I have 
I mentioned two things: The other one took 
m and it was the case of Richard Ely of Hull. 
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It was a case where what some considered to be a very harsh sentence had been | 
imposed on a first offender. This is the only case of which I am aware in which 
the program was in fact guilty of giving its viewers an incomplete picture. I 
readily concede that the picture was incomplete although, in substance, it was 
accurate, but the story failed to state two elements of the history of Richard Ely 
which I think were vital to the viewers’ understanding of it although they did 
not change the picture itself. The story was that this was a very heavy sentence. | 
Some of you may remember how it was dealt with. Management asked the 
program to make an apology on the next week’s show. Of course, when this 
kind of thing occurs, that is the only thing to do and it is entirely proper. We 
objected to the terms of the apology which we were required to make because 
it seemed to us that they failed to recognize that the story had been complete 
and accurate in total substance. I may be going into more detail here than you 
want, but in any case, many months later, the appeal court heard the appeal of 
Richard Ely and reduced his sentence from, I believe, the seven years which 
had been originally imposed on him -as a first offender, to three years. In its 
statement, the court recognized the point that the program had made, which 
was that it was a very stiff sentence for a first offender. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: To go on to the challenges with management of which 
you spoke—again I want to be very careful—my own concept of this process is 
one which you might liken to yeast, that by challenging you do not necessarily | 
mean to be disloyal to management, and that to have a vital and relevant 
program these challenges must go forward all the time. | 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, it is a process of discussion. In recent years manage- 
ment has, in conversations about “Seven Days”, chosen to refer to them as 
“challenges”, and the word was also used by Mr. Walker in his conversation to 
which I have referred earlier, with me and with the supervisor. They were not 
intended by us as challenges; they were intended as a normal process by which 
program material is discussed. The discussions are carried forward to whatever 
level is necessary to make a decision. I think I made the point that that level 
should stop at Reeves Haggan, the general supervisor, who is responsible for the 
programs primarily. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: It would not be unique with “Seven Days’. It is the 
whole process of life, to be philosophical about it. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: And other programs have the same experience, though 
naturally it occurs more often with “Seven Days” than with others. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Earlier on you mentioned members of parliament anc 
public officials, and that, to your knowledge, there had been no interference. I 
has been suggested, in some of the things we have read since this curren 
dispute started, that there might have been interference by, say, potentia 
advertisers on other C.B.C. programs, in other words, there were potentia 
advertisers in other areas and this type of interference might have taken place. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No, sir, I know of no case in which any such interference 
has ever been tried or been effective, and I have had frequent evidence tha 
senior management is not open to that kind of interference, and resists it, as 1 
properly must. a 
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! Mr. FAIRWEATHER: What other major productions have you been part of 
‘ince you joined the corporation? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I have spent most of my time on television producing one 
sour documentaries. For two years I have produced programs for the Document 
‘eries which now replaces “Seven Days” once a month. I have also produced 
locumentaries for the Intertel series, and when I first came to the C.B.C. for the 
rst five years I worked for the program “Closeup”, producing documentaries 
or that program. There is a biography which I believe is in the hands of the 
lerk of the committee which has the program information in it. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: When answering Mr. Lewis you spoke about the man to 
jan talk which you had with Mr. Walker on April 14. Would you please 
escribe that meeting to us? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: This was the event when the program department was 


aced with Mr. Walker’s ultimatum that by five o’clock that day it must agree 
rat “Seven Days” would be back in the fall without its hosts. This was 
resented to Mr. Haggan as an ultimatum. He was given, at the end of this 
teeting with Mr. Walker, I believe, two hours before it became effective. During 
je time in which Mr. Haggan was discussing the subject with me, Mr. Walker 
slephoned and asked if he could meet with me. I went to his office in Toronto. 
€ told me essentially what I had already heard he had told Mr. Watson and 
/r. Haggan at different times. Mr. Walker told me that he wanted a decision by 
ye o’clock—it was then, I think, close to four o’clock—and that it really was not 
»gotiable or arguable. He said that it was the Corporation’s position and that 
\ese two hosts were through. He was not really interested in hearing any 
‘guments at all from me about it. In fact, he was not interested in an extension 
| _ the time. He mentioned he had a meeting of the board of directors in Halifax; 
-} mentioned that he had issued the instruction that the hosts be dropped, or 
iat their impending dismissal be communicated to them through me, ten weeks 
“fore, that he had had enough nonsense on this subject and he wanted them 
lt. I asked for the reasons and I received the same kind of reply that Mr. 
aggan had received earlier and that Mr. Haggan, with the company of 
| ‘pervisors, received when they attended the meeting after I left. 


Should I go into further detail? 


Mr. FarRWEATHER: No, thank you. 


I just have two short questions: One is that when we are considering—by 
‘re’? I mean the committee and I also suppose it includes the public—cer- 
{in things which you mentioned in the code such as the Ku Klux Klan, 
Imosexuality, sleaziness and such things, is it your conception that a judgment 
(the Corporation has to be made on the whole program that, first of all, the 
}ogram has to be judged as a whole and then the programs that fit into the 
(rporation’s responsibility as the national broadcasting system? 


Mr. Lerrerman: That would be a characteristic of good management I 


Wuld say. It seemed to me, in fact, entirely unfair, in my previous meeting 
\th Mr.Walker to which I have only referred but have not dated or described, 
f' the management of the Corporation to pick on a number of questions which 


Vv had, in our view, quite legitimately brought to them for discussion, and to 
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say to us: ‘We do not want to talk about it. We do not want you to bring them 
to our attention. We do not want to hear about the kind of things you may want 
to do. You should simply put out the program. We do not want to be disturbed 
or bothered about anything that the program does, and you, Leiterman, know as 
well as we do what kind of things are going to disturb people, so, for goodness 
sake, lay off them”. This is the kind of instruction I received. At the earlier’ 
meeting—I referred to the November meeting—it was made quite clear that the 
book on “Seven Days”, in management’s eyes, represented all the incidents that 
the “Seven Days” has ever been involved in, and this constituted a dossier 
which was pulled out and referred to whenever another incident came up. This 
lasted the whole two years, and went back to the other year which I have not 
yet mentioned, including the Fred Fawcett case which was one of the chief 
incidents which management always referred to. It was clearly stated to me 
that this kind of thing was intolerable, that the explanations which had been 
advanced by the department through the general supervisor, Mr. Haggan, were 
not acceptable to management; and, indeed, even on matters which were 
discussed with the department and in which the department was able to 
persuade senior management that the item was, in fact, justified, those items 
stayed in the dossier and were continually referred to as though they had been 
errors of judgment even although agreement had been reached that they were 
not errors of judgment. 


@® (9:25 p.m.) ; 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: But the dossier is the dossier of contemporary life, is if 
not—how we live, and— 


Mr. LETTERMAN: This is very much the way we feel, as programmers. We 
feel that if events take place in this country or elsewhere, which concert 
citizens, which ordinary people are interested in, this journal which we ar 
discussing here—this television journal—has an obligation to consider them and 
if possible, to deal with them, and that it would be wrong for us in journalisti 
terms to make a decision to leave something out. The old New York Time. 
masthead “All the news that is fit to print” is, I think, relevant, and we thinl 
that decisions should not be made not to cover a subject if it is relevant an 
important, and that we should be able to go out and deal with it. Then we Cal 
examine whether the film or tape we have is useful and makes a contribution. I 
it does not do that then we would drop it. We do a great deal of that. You wil 
hear in some detail about what is dropped. That is a natural process in al 
newspapers. It is called “‘over-set”. It is material which is dropped because i 
did. not ‘‘pan”’ out. | 

But if a program is restricted and restrained from covering these event 
then it becomes a very insidious chain, because after a while you get self-cen 
sorship, and that, in fact, has set in following the November meeting 
mentioned. “ 

There are many subjects which story editors and producers of the progral 
bring to my attention, and I will say, and have said, “We cannot do this”. M 
staff does not know in general, or in particular—because I have not told them—c 
this November meeting, since it would cause total destruction of staff moral: 
After all, many of these people are trained journalists who could not b 
expected to have confidence in me or in their supervisor if they knew, as the 
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. will now know because I have’ had this discussion here, that we repudiated 


‘many of the things that we believed in, and would regard this editorial decision 
| as a total capitulation. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Lastly, you said before dinner that you did not have to 


go back to Toronto because your program was in capable hands. Does that mean 
it will be aired on Sunday night? 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: It is our intention that it will be on on Sunday night 
‘unless the producers’ association, of which we are members, should instruct us 
otherwise, or unless developments in the situation should make it necessary that 
4 something—well, let me be plain and blunt. I think their mood isa difficult one at 
this moment, because this afternoon president Ouimet announced that he would 
‘not re-open the case of “Seven Days” and it was announced, after many hours 
‘of discussion with the producers, that the situation was not improved. 


I think that the producers feel that to strike is their only weapon. However, 
‘I think that they will use it only with great reluctance, and I think they will do 
| it in a responsible way; that is, that the withdrawal of services would be a 
‘gradual one which would not disrupt the corporation which they believe in. But 
‘they feel that they are in this situation; and all these producers have the same 
‘kind of difficulty that “Seven Days” has. Mr. Ouimet said yesterday in his 
address to the public affairs department that there were no serious problems 
anywhere outside “Seven Days”. He was greeted with some indications of a 
great many problems that are outside “Seven Days.” All the other producers in 
all the other departments are faced with somewhat similar problems. 


Mr. BasrorD: But surely we should have a chance to recommend that Mr. 
Walker be fired. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Is this directed to me asa question? 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Thank you. 


Mr. Cowan: In answer to Mr. Fairweather did I understand you to say that 
t depends on what instructions the producers’ association may give whether 


‘Seven Days” is on next Sunday? Did you say that? I could not believe my ears. 
| 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I think that is what I said; and I think Mr. Cowan is right 
ind that I should perhaps elaborate on that a little. 


Essentially, there are many forces at work in the program itself. We are 
nembers of the producers’ association. The producers have contracts with the 
‘orporation. Whether or not they can withdraw their services is a matter which 
he association and its counsel are considering; that is, in what manner they can 
vithdraw their services they and their counsel are considering. 

I do not think I can really say at this time whether “Seven Days” will be 
n the air. 
k 
Mr. Cowan: And you say that it depends on the instructions you get from 
he producers’ association. 


| Mr. Lerrerman: I am a member of the producers’ association and that 


‘leans that I may well be bound by the action which it takes. 
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Mr. Cowan: In other words, you do not work under C.B.C. management, 
then? . 


(Translation) 

Mr. PRup’HOMME: Mr. Chairman, the procedure has been followed, but it 
has been departed from, in my opinion. I refrained from putting questions, but I 
realize that a new attitude has been taken after the recent interventions of Mr. 
Cowan. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are right. 


Mr. PRup’HOMME: I think we should follow a list. 


(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: I should have told Mr. Cowan that supplementary ques- 
tions were being reserved when a member had the floor, on a ruling this 
afternoon. Maybe I was over-indulgent with Mr. Cowan because he made our 
quorum. 


Mr. Basrorp: I apologize for my interjection. 
The CHatRMAN: Mr. Mackasey? 


Mr. Macxasey: Mr. Chairman, I have not got too many questions. I think 
most of them have been asked. 

Mr. Leiterman, you mentioned the New York Times. I am trying to get an 
analogy between the evolution of public programming from the early days up to 
what we know as “Seven Days”. Without being disrespectful, I think that if we 
were to regard “Seven Days” as closer to the New York Daily News than the 
New York Times we would be a little closer to the type of program as it has 
evolved. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: May I comment on that? 
Mr. MacKAsey: Briefly. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Please interrupt when I have said enough because this is é 
subject on which I may tend to say more than you may care or need to hear. 


We try to produce a television program which will cover a great man) 
subjects in a way that a mass audience will be interested. To this extent ther 
is similarity with the mass newspapers. I did not intend to suggest that “Sever 
Days” was like the New York Times. I like to think of it very much—and I think 
perhaps, this analogy is more apposite—as a magazine; I think it has some of thi 
elements of Time magazine and Maclean’s, from time to time, or Life or Lool 
magazine. 

I suppose I tend to resent very much suggestions that it is a tabloid 
because I think if you examine the kind of material that this program ha 
covered—and I would be pleased to file with the committee the kinds 0 
programs, broken down into the subject matter— | 


‘Mr. Mackasey: I do not think this is necessary. Most of us, I think, hav 


seen it and are familiar with it. 


| 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: But you do not read the New York Daily News. 


| Mr. MackAsry: I am wondering about the treatment of a lot of subjects 
because of the restrictions of time; and with a number of subjects you do treat 
you rarely treat the subjects in depth. This is not a criticism, because in the 
case of “Document”’ it devotes an hour to a subject; but you cannot be 
otherwise than a bit shallow in your approach to “Seven Days”. I think the 
success of the program is that you have succeeded in getting the right 
oroportions of discussion, entertainment and a little bit of bias. I think it is a 
good program. I am a fan of it; but I would not wan 
ere, without any challenge. I think that “Close-Up” which is so closely related 
‘o “Seven Days” had much more in common, and they both fall within the 
jJomain of a public affairs program. I think there is a fair degree of entertain- 
ment in this program. I gather from my discussion with Mr. LaPierre that he 
iad some misgivings along the same line as I had. Today, or yesterday—it seems 
hat we have been here for a long time—he did mention that he had some 
lifficulty in dealing with you and Mr. Watson, or some discussion to the effect 
hat the evolution of this program was such that you were getting away from 
he really important issues that you had been discussing and going more into 
he entertainment field, and he talked about the social welfare field— 


t you to create an impression 


The CHAIRMAN: I hate to interrupt you, but— 


Mr. Mackasey: I know what you are going to say. 
) 9:37 p.m. 


Iam trying to find out in my Own way. 
| There is obviously conflict between mana 
/hairman, and the one thing that I have arrived at from listening to Mr. 
‘atson and listening to Mr. LaPierre is that management itself has been 
“oused out of its stodginess by a new vigorous type of program. They do not 


low how to cope with it; nor, do the producers themselves know how to cope 
ords, no one knows where the no man’s land is or 


ith management. In other w 
here the line should be drawn at which point management should cease to 
terfere with producers and producers should cease to interfere with manage- 
ent. But, I suspect the fault lies on both sides. This afternoon, Mr. Leiterman 
ade mention of the Munsinger case. Now, whether we showed Gerda for the 
‘urth or fifth time on the air is incidental, but the part that caught my 
‘tention—and I point this out because I think it may reflect management’s 
m of this type can lead one 


‘isgivings or arouse their fears as to what a progra 
ith an expert in the field of 


gement and the producers, Mr. 


to—is this. You mentioned a proposed program w 
‘curity risks, now presently in the United States. 


_ Mr. LErreRMAN: Yes. 


| Mr. Macxkasey: What is his name? 


Mr. LEITeERMAN: His name is James B. Donovon. 
| 


Mr. Macxasey: I understa 


) nd that his background was in this particular 
fld. Now, could you tell me w 


hat would have happened if you were program- 
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ming a live program and this man who was to analyse the Munsinger case 
arrived on your program and gave the conclusion that Gerda was a security risk. © 
How would’ this have jeopardized the hearings going on now? | 


oa , Mr. LEITERMAN: What would have happened then is that we would not 
have: run the item. You can be sure the possibility of that slant on it, I guess, 
was very much on our minds. 


‘Mr. Macxasey: But, what about the whole point of the program? 


<3) Mrs LEITERMAN: I think you will grant that there is a wide range of 
possibilities other than the one you have suggested. I would have to show you 
the film to demonstrate to you that not only in our minds but in the minds of 
our producers and the department this particular interview was a useful and 
general one of a kind which we would describe in the trade as a backgrounder, | 
intended to give viewers some breadth of views and the background of this kind 
of case, I agree with you that there is the immediate possibility that something 
said at. such an interview could reflect on the matters which Parliament was 
considering, and the inquiry under way. a 


; 
) 
; 
| 
P| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. MackasEy: But, why would you have chosen a man with a security 
background if you did not intend to pursue this line with Gerda? Why did you 
not get an expert in some other field, the baseball field, very closely connected 
to the Royals. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would think that that was journalistically valid, and. this 
was the kind of thing that was done elsewhere. Could I deal with the point you. 
brought up earlier because it is the key to what you have discussed. I think you 
have put your finger on one of the basic causes of the present dispute. There is 
a difficulty at management level in accommodating itself to this kind of 
program. and, of course, there is equal difficulty at the production level. I would 
not for a moment suggest, and I hope I have not suggested it here—if I have let 
me correct it now—that all the trouble is with management and that we did not 
make mistakes and so on. What I intended to suggest was that it is necessary 
for a public corporation to try to experiment to see if it can evolve a useful 
magazine program, the intention of which is to reach vast numbers of people 
who never watch public affairs programs. 


“ Mr. Macxasey: If I may interrupt you, have you ever done an analysis on 
your audience to find out how many are interested in the progrem for its 
entertainment value rather than its public affairs contribution? 


Mr, LErreRMAN: I would answer that by saying there has been a great deal 
of‘ analysis done of the “Seven Days” phenomena by the corporation and 
outsiders. One of the most relevant documents I have brought with me and that 
is the one which is part of a substantial research study published by the C.B.C. 
research department but conducted by a private research organization so that 
the people interviewed would have no idea it was the C.B.C. asking for this 
information. This document demonstrates that among university educated people 
“Seven Days” is the most popular program produced by the C.B.C. with th 
exception of hockey, and hockey is the exception right across the board. Now, i 


it is your, wish, I will file this document. To continue: For people who hav 
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completed high school “Seven Days” is less popular; for those who have had 
wery little high school it is considerably less popular; for those who completed 
grade school it is away down; and for those who had only some grade school it 
is away down. But, as I said, for those who have either graduated or attended 
university “Seven Days” is their most popular program. Now, I think that is 
relevant because it is much too easy to describe this program as a sensational 
show or one that is only interested in the audience. In fact, you know the 
orograms which we are talking about, and perhaps everyone here has not seen 
all the editions. They have included interviews with such people as Ralph Lapp 
om nuclear warfare, a half hour show with René Lévesque, an interview with 
Ted Sorenson, an interview with Dr. Martin Luther King, and the Herman 
Shan show on escalation. I think mention was made about the program not 
‘neluding studies in depth. I agree that the average item does not lend itself to a 
itudy in depth, but the program tries in each edition to have a study of depth of 
some subject. I could mention the automobile safety item, which had 35 


minutes; the over-medication story; the kidney machine; the story, Summer in 
Mississippi, and— 


Mr. MaAcKaSeEy: We have enough examples. I am not criticizing the topics. 


| Mr. Lerrerman: I just wanted to make the point about discussion in depth, 
which is highly important. The same program unit produced the Viet Nam story 
vhich we made into a documentary because it would not fit into the one hour 
b aiieee I have a vast list here which I can give you. 


Mr, Mackasey: If this type of program is to continue, and I hope it does, 
lanagement, producers and perhaps some neutral bodies will have to analyse 
ae whole situation and define the freedom which producers should have, as 
rell as to outline to the producers where the role of management begins and 
ads, even though you have it all documented. Obviously, there is some 
onfusion. To my mind, that is really the whole question. 
| Mr. LerTeRMAN: May I answer that. It is not, in my view, a question of 
“eedom of producers. Producers are not free; they are hedged about by an 
‘ganization of supervisors which, I think, if examined in detail, would amaze 
ou. The kind of supervision which is conducted on “Seven Days”, is a very 
omplete, adequate and, I think, a very important one. We do not ask for 
‘eedom; we simply ask that the program department which is charged with the 
‘sponsibility by C.B.C. management of dealing with programs be allowed to 
tercise that responsibility. That is where it has broken down. 


Mr. Macxkasey: Well, obviously prior to November 18, according to Mr. 
‘atson—and I am sure you are familiar with his contribution—almost every 
eek resulted in a crisis, at least prolonged debate or discussion between 
anagement or some segment of management and the program department. 

| Mr. LEITERMAN: May I explain why that was. 


| Mr. Mackasry: No, I would like to tell you why. It is because I think 


‘anagement is not too sure how far you want to go and you people resent 
‘anagement’s interest in the program. 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: No, sir. 


Mr. MacxaseEy: The point I brought out with Mr. Watson was that despite 
this competence, deliberations, consultations and so on he could recall but one 
program that was vetoed despite the controversy that was raised about it, and 
in this connection I think he referred to a program on the Royal visit to Quebec 
City which indicates to me, at least, that management at the time was groping 
for some proper solution to the problem. But, obviously, these conflicts came so 
often that on November 18, finally management sought to resolve it some other 
way; in other words, they put their foot down, and you obviously agreed to 
their terms on November 18. But, what bothers me is this, Mr. Leiterman: Z, 
would have imagined that these types of conflicts would have been more 
frequent and this impasse we are in today would have been more logical at the 
beginning of your program rather than after having been on the air for months, 
and that you would have resolved your problems by now. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I agree with that part and with a good deal of your 
analysis but I would like to comment. The conflict, in my view, has been 
because management was not prepared to let the program department—I am not 
talking about “Seven Days” and I am not talking about me; I am talking about 
the supervisors and the general supervisor, very sober and conservative men 
who are constantly making decisions on behalf of all the programs that are put 
out by the department. As we have said, it is our task to put ideas forward and, 
goodness knows, many are turned down at my level, many others at the 
supervisory level. But, when the producers, myself, the supervisor and the 
general supervisor, having gone over and arranged the thing and tried our 
best—and this is done by the supervisors more than us because we are too busy 
with the program to weigh what is involved—decide it is worth doing or trying 
then it seems to me that management should have the courage and the wisdom 
to let the department operate it that way. That is where the conflict arose. If, at 
the end of a season the department has shown badly then, obviously, the 
department needs to be changed. But, the reason there was conflict every week 
was because management would not let the department operate under its own 
management; it imposed a system whereby anything that was described as 
sensitive had to go right up to the top and as soon as it hit the top the bell rang 
and there was trouble. Management found this intolerable. What might have 
been done was to look at the situation or sit down and discuss with all the 
people concerned what could be done because it was equally intolerable for us. 
We were trying to put on a show and having items killed on Saturdays and 
Sundays made it difficult for us because we had to pool things. But, instead of 
doing that, management’s decision was to say: Stop it; end it. 


Mr. MacKaSEy: We will be getting management next week. 

I would like to have talked to you on the subject of the protection 0! 
controversial programs which you have mentioned in the release and on whict 
you indicated you would like to expand, but since it is getting close to the enc 
of the meeting I will drop that and go on to something else. 
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I noticed, in my amateurish way, a bias on the program. I should not use 
_ the word “‘bias’’ because what I mean is a leaning. You do say you try to give 
' your programming some balance. However, let us take the subject of Viet Nam. 
Unless I missed some programs, I never did see a program favourable to the 
_ United States’ side of the question. I may be wrong. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I wonder if you missed the interview with Bill Bundy. 


| Mr. Mackasey: I did. I am glad this was an exception. I felt your approach 
_ to the abolition of capital punishment was slanted towards the side of abolition. 


| I will again refer to the interview with Mr. Wagner. Mr. Wagner has 
indicated to the press that he did almost an hour’s taping with your people 
| maybe fifteen months ago and yet, during the parliamentary debate on abolition 
and retention the clipping on Mr. Wagner’s interview ran for no more than five 


h minutes. Why would that particular five minutes be shown and not another five 
minutes of the hour? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: That was the only five minutes in the entire interview 
with Mr. Wagner in which he discussed the subject of capital punishment. It 
contained every word which was said on that subject. Before that was aired, the 
tape of that program was taken to Quebec City by the producer of the program 
and shown to Mr. Wagner because it had taken place some time earlier. We 
asked him whether he would prefer to stand with that or whether he would 
like to do another one updating his views. We were most careful to see that 
that represented what he wanted to say and that it was still valid. It was only 
with his complete compliance and permission that that was aired in that form. 
He had the option of doing it again if he wished. He said he liked what he said, 
he said he liked the interview, he liked the Hot Seat, and he preferred to go 
‘on with it. 


Mr. Mackasey: I am not surprised he would say that. 

Mr. LEITERMAN: May I say—Jjust to clear the record—that when the original 
Hot Seat was done with Mr. Wagner, the week following that—it was not the 
week following, it was very shortly afterwards—a portion of that was aired. 
There was a great deal of other material which was not relevant, and we did 


tot feel we were justified in presenting a full hour of Mr. Wagner, or a larger 
ortion than we did. 


__ Mr. Mackasry: I have one last question. Are you as pessimistic as Mr. 
uaPierre about the possibility of this matter being resolved, and if it is resolved, 
tthe program continuing? Mr. LaPierre mentioned that it is over the hill and 
‘does not really matter whether the committee resolves it or is an instrument 
owards it being resolved because, regardless of the outcome of this argument 


vith management, the program can never be resurrected. Are you that pessi- 
istic? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I am not that pessimistic. I think Mr. LaPierre is 
ompletely wrong. It would be an enormous tragedy if this fuss over the simple 
iatter of hosts and some of the other matters which we discussed here resulted 
1 killing what I think has been judged by many countries as a most remarkable 
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experiment. I am not pessimistic. Ido not think the program will die. TI’ think 
the means will be found to get the thing back on the rails and to end: the 
dispute so that we can still have whatever it is that “Seven Days” can give US. 


Mr. Macxasey: I think that on that optimistic note I will end my questions, 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think we should go into another. series of 
questions. pane 

We have to decide on one thing. May I ask the members of the steering 
committee to stay here after adjournment? | 

The Chairman has been told by many members that attempting to sit 
tomorrow morning is impractical, and that we would be waiting for a quorum 
even longer than we did tonight because of the caucus meetings and because of 
various other things that are going on. Is that the general feeling? I understand 
it is. - 

I must tell you that we will not be able to meet in this room. Our meeting 
will have to take place in room 209 where this committee originally sat at the 
beginning. We will meet tomorrow afternoon at 3.30 or after the question, 
period in the House. i 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Mr. Chairman, shall we also make a motion with 
regard to the quorum? There has been some conversation about reducing the 
size of our quorum to eight so that we can carry on. We are going to have many 
meetings in the next week or ten days. Is a motion necessary to bring that 
before the House? 4 


Mr. PruD’HOMME:; We should change the quorum, and the committee shouid 
vote on that. +) 2 


Mr. MaTtuHER: I wanted to ask a question on the relevancy of my motion. 
The CHAIRMAN: It will be considered by the steering committee. 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, could the steering committee meet at 9.30 
tomorrow rather than tonight because it will be a long meeting? | 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. We will meet in my office, room 465, West Block, at 
9.30. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): What about the quorum, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: The steering committee will take that up. 
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APPENDIX “4” 


P.O. Box 500, Terminal “A”’, Toronto, Ontario. 
Mr. Douglas Leiterman, 
53 Larabee Crescent, 
Don Mills, Ontario. 
Dear Mr. Leiterman: 


This will confirm our agreement that you shall undertake the duties and 
responsibilities of Executive Producer of the program series “This Hour Has 
Seven Days”, effective August 1, 1965, until the expiry of your present Producer 
contract, on July 31, 1966. 


The extra services required of you in this capacity beyond those already 
provided for in your Producer contract are as follows: 


(a) General planning for program series in consultation with the Su- 
pervisor of Special Programs, Public Affairs and other Network 
Program Officers. 


(b) Responsibility for the selection of scripts and principal artists. 


(c) Supervision over and co-ordination of the work of Producers, Di- 
rectors, and other staff in this series, including the establishment of 
terms of reference for the series and for each program, and ensuring 
their adequate execution. 


(d) Maintenance of budgetary control for the program series as a whole, 
as delegated. 


‘In the carrying out of these duties, you will be responsible to the 
Supervisor of Special Programs, Public Affairs, in all matters of policy, 
Program content, operations, administration, production and scheduling, which 
pertain to this series. 


In consideration for the services set out above, you will in addition to your 
regular contract salary, be paid a fee of $... per annum, payable to you 
monthly, effective August 1, 1965 until July 31, 1966. 


In addition to the foregoing, you will be paid the sum of $... for the 
production of one program in the “Document” series. 


Further, it is agreed and understood that on all occasions when you are 
called upon to provide services covered by the CBC/ACTRA Collective 
Agreement for Performers in Television during the term of this agreement, the 
Corporation shall pay directly to ACTRA the required work permit fee covering 
your services within ACTRA jurisdiction. 


Would you be good enough to signify your acceptance of these terms and 
conditions. 
Accepted by: 
_(sgd.) DOUGLAS LEITERMAN 
Dated this 14th Day of Oct., 1965. 
For Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


22°/° SiGBP ta bis sve) é PIS eigte tig .€ plese € le CROs Bha ofp palate @ é fet kh 


Supervisor of Special Programs, Public Affairs. 
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APPENDIX “5” 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


Program Policy No. 65-6 
Sept. 13, 1965. 


PROGRAMMING: POLICY AND PROCEDURES 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS PROGRAMMING: THE HOST AND PROGRAM PER-_ 
SONALITIES 3 


Objectives of Public Affairs Broadcasting 
The roles of the Host and Program Personalities must be considered within 


the context of the accepted objectives of Public Affairs broadcasting. These 

have been stated as: 
(1) To provide information to the Canadian public about a large 
number of topics, some of them of current interest, some of them of 


more lasting importance. 


(2) To present a variety of viewpoints about those topics on which there 
is some difference of opinion, either internationally or within the 
Canadian community. 


(3) To present, fairly, the main points of view. 


(4) To facilitate the exchange of information and viewpoints between 
different sections of Canada. 


(5) To interest a larger number of Canadians in current affairs and in 
subject areas which might otherwise be outside the range of their 
experience, and to do this in as entertaining a manner as possible. 


The principal standards which must govern programs and those who. 
participate in them are these: 


1. Information given should be accurate and reliable and based on an 
adequate factual bacground. 


2. It is the duty of the CBC program planners to make sure that 
there is the necessary variety of informed opinions within a program 
series or throughout the broadcasting service as a whole. 


3. In all presentations, producers are required to observe the canons 
of good taste. 


Classic Type Host or Chairman 


In the earliest days of broadcasting there evolved the classic type of host or 
chairman of discussion programs. His role was to be the impartial arbiter of the 
discussion or debate, to see that all sides and all facets of an argument had a 
fair chance to be heard, to identify and call on speakers, to provide a factual 
background for the discussion and to sum up the arguments at the end of the 
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program. In Canada “Farm Radio Forum”, “Citizens’ Forum”, “Les Idées en 
marche” and such special broadcasts as the Couchiching Conference are prime 
examples of such broadcasts. In these programs the chairman or host rarely, if 
ever, ventured an opinion of his own. 


First in radio and then in television the role of the chairman in CBC 
programs began to change. In such broadcasts as “Press Conference”, and 
“Conférence de presse” the chairman became gradually a participating 
‘compere’, in which role in addition to his responsibilities as moderator of the 
discussion he had a responsibility to put questions to the guest or to raise issues 
when he felt that a point needed clarification or amplification. The change in his 
role became increasingly important when “Press Conference” appeared on 
television. The size of the panel of questioners was decreased from as many as 
five or six in radio to as few as two or three. In the television medium that pace 
of the program demanded that all present participate fully in the discussion. 
The need for the chairman to identify speakers disappeared and a more open, 
less structured style of program developed. 


As television styles changed the film documentary and magazine techniques 
which were adopted brought about a change in the role of the host. He was no 
longer simply the moderator of a panel but a scripted narrator and interpreter 
of what was seen and heard. Occasionally, by intonation or facial expression he 
would convey his own feelings to the audience about some controversial issue, 
but by and large he restricted himself to the script. 


Developments in the Host Concept 


It is axiomatic that broadcasting cannot be a static medium. Styles and 
‘formats change in response to technological advances and to an increasing 
sophistication in the public taste. Controversial issues can now be discussed 
nore freely and with less inhibition than was true a few years ago. These 
levelopments have created a more vivid and varied television style and an 
ludience which welcomes vivid and lively presentation. 


Under the impetus of these conditions there has arisen in this country, as 
vell as in Europe and the United States, a more free-wheeling style of 
elevision journalism, both in the field of the documentary and the magazine 
rogram. A number of different kinds of programs have been developed in 
vhich central figures of various types play a continuing role. Common to this 
cind of programming are one or more of the following on-air performers: 
| (a) The Participating Host—This is the figure seen from week to week, 

introducing the program, leading the audience from item to item, 

sometimes conducting interviews and sometimes expressing opinions 
current in the public mind about the questions or issues being 

presented. The Participating Hosts in CBC broadcasting impart a 

personal tone and style to the programs in which they appear, but 

they should not express personal opinions on the issues under 
discussion. 
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(b) The Permanent Program Personality—This is usually a person of 
some standing or reputation in his own right, established from such 
professions as journalism, academic life or politics, who handles the: 
presentation of a particular item or several items in a number of 
different contexts. Such a permanent program personality may 
conduct interviews or express views current in the public mind, 
some of which may be provocative. The success of such program 
personalities will depend on their ability to stimulate audience 
interest in the subjects at hand and their capacity to demonstrate 
the importance, urgency or high interest of a particular subject or 
situation. A permanent program personality will, therefore, project 

a considerable degree of individuality. 

(c) The Permanent Program Reporter—This is usually a journalist: 
attached to the program who researches and presents reports on 
particular items and conducts interviews in depth. 


Magazine programs, because of their capacity to engage a large popular 
audience in the examination or discussion of public affairs questions, depend to 
a considerable degree for their success on the use of distinctive personalities. 
This develpment involves a trend away from the more sedate style of presenta- 
tion. It is recognized that the use of Permanent Program Personalities may entail 
the expression of views by them but the degree to which this is permissible 
depends on the way in which they conduct themselves under close supervision. — 


There is no doubt, however, that the audience for such programs where 
they have been presented enjoy a sense of direct and dramatic personal 
involvement in such broadcasts. ; 
Conduct of Permanent Program Personalities (Including (a), (b) and (c) 
above). | 


The descriptions above which provide for a considerable degree of in- 
dividualtiy on the part of program hosts, permanent program personalities and 
permanent program reporters do not, however, allow these figures free rein in 
the conduct of the broadcast. It is understood that neither they nor the produce! 
may work outside the framework of Corporation policies or without due super- 
vision by the officials of the department whose responsibility it is to see that these 
policies are carried out. While they may be encouraged, for the purpose 0; 
stimulating and engaging the audience and of giving point to the issue: 
presented, to comment within reason and context, they should refrain fron 


expressing overt or implied judgments or conclusions on controversial matters. 


They should also avoid taking a repetitious line on controversial question: 
in order to avoid the appearance of the charge of plugging a personal point 0 
view or a particular bias. 

It is essential that these on-air performers conduct themselves witl 
maturity and with a clearly demonstrable sense of fairness, integrity anc 
adherance to the facts. Unless their conduct reflects these standards the progran 
will not convince the audience of its impartiality and fairness and they will d 
harm to the Corporation. It follows, therefore, that such performers must hav‘ 
recourse to and base their comments upon impeccable research and a solic 
factual background. 
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Insofar as the host tends to be the focus of attention in these important 
CBC programs, he should not consciously or inadvertently behave on the air in a 
way which would diminish the Corporation’s reputation for impartiality or 
fairness in dealing with. the variety of views in the community on controversial 
questions. It is expected that the programs in the magazine or documentary 
field will be challenging and sometimes provocative in stimulating public 
interest and discussion. This stimulus should arise from the clarity and impact 


of the information presented and the variety of well-stated views put forward 
for public consideration. 


In inviting members of the public to express their reaction on public issues 
it is essential that this be undertaken with great care and deliberation. For 
sxample, it would be incorrect to invite the public to express their views to 
Members of Parliament or the government on trivial or unimportant matters. In 
‘act such invitations should be used most sparingly and only in relation to 
ssues of real significance where an expression of the views of the public would 
‘erve an important purpose. In all cases such action should only be taken with 
he express approval of the Directors of News and Public Affairs. 


In furtherance of the interests of fairness and the appearance of impartial- 
ty on the part of these programs a producer should not normally act as the host 
£ his own program if it deals with controversial issues. There may be 
articular circumstances, however, where it is useful and advisable for him to 
ake an active part: for example, if it seems necessary for the producer to make 
ome personal explanation with regard to the program; if he has a special 
apport with the person being interviewed; if he has special knowledge and 
ompetence with respect to the subject being presented; or in an emergency 
aused by the unavailability of regular program personalities, 


rogramming in General 


Tt should be borne in mind tha 
aries. As there are differences in s 


dsts and program personalities, not only by the nature of the program, but 


D, L. BENNETT, 
| Director, Program Policy. 
| 
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APPENDIX “6” 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


Program Policy No. 66-2 
January 3rd, 1966. 


PROGRAMMING: POLICY AND PROCEDURES 


THE HANDLING OF SATIRE , 


Satire is described in Webster’s Dictionary in the following terms: “(1) a 
work holding up human vices, follies, etc., to ridicule or scorn; (2) trenchant 
wit, irony or sarcasm used for the purpose of exposing and discrediting vice or 
folly.” It has in its very nature, therefore, a serious intent and a relationship 
either explicit or implicit to serious matters. 


The use of satire or humorous sketches to comment on current issues and | 


personalities in the public eye has long been a tradition of modern journalism. 
It has been a feature of the press, of magazines, of radio and television for a 


very long time. 


The Macpherson cartoon, the Max Ferguson, Wayne and Shuster, Erie Nicol 
sketch, the radio programs of Tommy Tweed, the columns of Art Buchwald, the 


earliest radio shows of Will Rogers, the current radio shows of Miville Couture, 
and even the pages of Punch, illustrate a tiny fraction of the many forms of 
satirical comment with which the public has become familiar. The television | 


medium has naturally adapted the satiric form to its own purpose. Apart from 


satirical dramatic productions, satire may characterize an entire series such as 
the late night show, “Night Cap’ or “Les Couche-tard”, or a whole program 
within a series, e.g., the Ottawa produced election satire on “Public Eye’, or it 
may be inserted in the form of items within a magazine show, e.., “This Hour 


Has Seven Days” or “Aujourd’hui”. 


In almost every case the success of satire depends on revealing the 
ridiculous or the contradictory aspects of situations and human behaviour ina 


way which provokes wry amusement or laughter. Satire can be amiable or it 
can be savage, and perhaps the most savage example many can recall is the one 


put forward by Jonathan Swift in his essay, ““A Modest Proposal” to deal with 


the Irish famine. 


Satire is almost always painful to the people exposed to satirical treatment 


and often painful or offensive to the people who sympathize with its victims. 
Politicians and public figures tend to be the most frequently satirized personali- 
ties of our time, and these people are exposed to satire and often ridicule from a 
variety of different sources. Public men, whenever they are engaged in public 
controversy, become easy targets for satire. 


Satire is often used to puncture the pretensions of people in places of 
power, to deal with hypocrisy and to lay bare social injustice when the normal 
methods of attack are ineffective. Thus, satire serves an important and useful 
purpose in the public media of communication. 
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No policy can prescribe how to be successful in satire; no policy can or 
should ensure that satire in its various forms will not in some measure hurt, 
annoy or offend some segments of opinion and feeling. If satire is going to 
achieve its purpose at all someone will be embarrassed by its impact. One 
osrinciple seems clear; the risks of dealing satirically with subjects, institutions, 
symbols or people about which large numbers of the audience are emotionally 
w sentimentally involved are high indeed. For the strong royalist, a satirical 
sketch on the monarchy will always be offensive; for the individuals who have 
‘ecently experienced a death in the family a satire on the business methods of 
indertakers will be very painful. 


To the producers and supervisors who employ satire and humour in their 
srograms, the following comments on CBC program policy are directed: 


(1) Where the intense personal feelings of the public are involved in a 
particular subject, programs should avoid mixing satire with a 
serious or thoughtful examination of that subject. The record of 

‘bt success in trying to mix satire as one ingredient in a serious 
examination of an important issue is poor; more often than not the 
public seems to be confused by this approach or it reacts strongly 
and negatively to the satirical treatment of an issue which they 
expect to be treated with dignity, intelligence and care. 


(2) Satirical comment should not be appended to a serious treatment of 
an important topic in such a manner that it amounts to an unfair or 
| biased comment. It should not be inconsistent with the established 
facts. 


(3) Satire is difficult enough to mount, and ambiguous enough in its 
effect, that it should be used sparingly in programs whose main 
| purpose is to encourage thoughtful consideration of important ques- 
tions. Poor or inept satire damages not only the program and its 
purpose , but also the tradition of satire as a whole. Whenever there 
is doubt about the particular relevance of a piece of satire, wherever 
there is an uneasiness about its appropriateness or taste, the wise 
course is to reject it as an element in the program. Satire has to be 
expertly done to achieve its purpose. Most of the casualties should 
occur in the editing room or in the script, but not on the air. 


(4) Satire should not depend for its effect on the ridicule of physical 
handicaps, race, colour or religion. There are, of course, certain 

| conventions in which humorous comment and satire are acceptable: 
for example, within the patterns of traditional Jewish humour, in the 
context of the more recent development of Negro-American humour, 
in Scottish and Irish humour, etc. Apart from these well-known 
areas; satire at the expense of the physically or mentally hand- 
icapped, or at the expense of racial and religious groups who have 
suffered because of their colour, belief or racial origin, should be 

avoided. 

D. L. Bennett, 

| Director, Program Policy. 
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APPENDIX “7” 


1. A. Summary of Objectives 


1. To produce and to present the best possible national, regional, local 
programs in the Public Affairs field, both on radio and television, in French and 
English, for the widest possible audience and for those with specialized inter- 
ests. 


2. To embrace in these programs the fields of politics, economics, social and 
cultural life, education, the arts, sciences, and all other important activities in 
Canada and in the world. 


3. To explain what is happening in Canada and in the world; how events 
and trends are going to affect this country and its people. 


4. To present a continual stream of informed opinion on events in Canada 
and elsewhere. 


5. To identify and to present important Canadian points of view. 
6. To encourage the expression of popular opinion on current events. 


7. To provide a national forum for discussion of events, trends, and ideas; 
thereby stimulating discussion within the Canadian community. 


8. To present to Canadians leading figures in Canada and the world. 


9. By the continual presentation of varying opinions, analyses and discus- 
sions, to encourage the Canadian community to scrutinize the quality and values 
of the changing patterns of Canadian life; and the objectives, policies, and 
philosophies of governments and other influential bodies, public and private. 


10. By thorough responsible investigative studies, to examine the fabric of 
Canadian society and to bring to the attention of Canadians some of the 
strengths and weaknesses of Canadian life. 


11. Through programs of practical instruction in the arts of personal, 
familial, and social life, to develop with appropriate educational bodies the 
learning potential of the public. 


12. To involve Canadians in an understanding, appreciation, and enjoy- 
ment of the lovely arts. 


13. To make Canadians more aware of the rich variety of Canadian life by 
presenting information and opinions from different Canadian regions and 
communities. 


14. To develop the media of radio and TV as instruments of communication 
by continual experimentation and innovation in Public Affairs programming. 
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1. B. Principles and Policies 


C.B.C. policies in Public Affairs programming and production are derived 
from the statement of principles formulated some twenty years ago by the 
C.B.C. Board of Governors, which are now incorporated in the B.B.G.’s and 


.C.B.C.’s statement of guiding principles on political and controversial broadcast- 


ing. These principles are: 


1. The air belongs to the people, who are entitled to hear the 
| principal points of view on all questions of importance. 


2. The air must not fall under the control of any individuals or 
groups influential by reason of their wealth or special position. 


3. The right to answer is inherent in the doctrine of frée speech. 


4. Freedom of speech and the full interchange of opinion are among 
the principal safeguards of free institutions. 
Two statements from a report made in 1949 by a committee investigating 
3ritish Broadcasting are also relevant: 


1. The broadcasting authority, in allotting opportunity for ventila- 
tion of controversial views, should not be guided either by simple 
calculation of the numbers who hold such views, or by fear of giving 
offence to particular groups of listeners. Minorities must have the chance 
by persuasion of turning themselves into majorities. 


2. Listeners should understand that while the B.B.C. must be impar- 
tial in admitting controversy to the microphone, this does not means that 
| every talk must be impartial. 

In all its broadcasts the C.B.C. relies upon these principles to guide those 
2sponsible for programming and production in the field of Public Affairs, Set 
ut below are the guiding policies which follow from these principles: 


Fairness in Broadcasting 


| In all its broadcasts, the Public Affairs departments insist upon a 
high standard of fairness, and avoid advancing any consistent point of 
| view. This does not and should not means that every individual program 
| is “balanced” within itself ; but rather that program series and the total 
output of the departments present a multiplicity of points of view. 


When emotionally-charged or highly sensitive issues are the subject 
of programs, it is desirable that all major views should be presented. An 
example of this might be a study of the reform of divorce laws in 
Canada. There are also occasions when issues not usually regarded as 
) emotionally charged or highly sensitive may require special care in 
| presentation. For example, an issue may be the subject of debate in 

Parliament, with a vote imminent and public interest high. In such a case 

all major points of view must be fairly represented in any program 

dealing with that issue. 
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There is one exception to the general rule. If, for instance, there is a 
major political controversy which is to be the subject of a program, it 
may be that one of the parties to the controversy will refuse to take part, 
relying upon the C.B.C.’s practice of presenting all points of view in such 
a matter to bring about cancellation of the project. In such a case the 
program may be proceeded with either by having someone sympathetic 
to the point of view of the person refusing to take part or in the last 
resort by announcing that one party to the controversy has refused to 
take part and by giving a factual statement of his position as it is 


generally understood. 
. 


Right to reply 
An important aspect of fairness in broadcasting is recognition of the 
right to reply. 


Programmers attempt to foresee the situations where the right to 
reply will arise and insure that both sides are heard. 


However, it is not unusual for a producer to realize in the course of 
presenting a program that statements prejudicial to, for instance, a 
political opponent may have been made. The departments will then make 
sure that the political opponent in question is given an early opportunity 
to answer what has been said. This avoids any situation where the C.Bm. 
is called upon to provide the right to reply. 


Editorial position 
Generally speaking, individual programs or program series should 
not adopt an editorial position. 


This is difficult since the presentation of any program involves 
editorial decisions such as what aspects of the problem should be 
presented in what way and by whom. 


There may be from time to time issues in which presentation of both 
sides may be needless. An example of this is racial segregation, where we 
do not feel it necessary to give any great exposure to those favoring 
segregation although they are from time to time seen and heard on our 
networks. 


A special difficulty arises when there is in the country a consensus of 
informed opinion. A good example of this is the pipeline debate in 1956. 
Opinion of informed observers at that time was, to all intents and 
purposes, 100% against the then government. Such situations present the 
C.B.C. with an interesting dilemma. Should Public Affairs programs 
recognize the consensus and thereby appear to take a position or should 
they go to unusual lengths to maintain the appearance of fairness, 
thereby giving a false impression of the situation? This dilemma is very 
hard to resolve and each instance must be studied and proper action 
decided upon at the time. 
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Fair Comment 


Fair comment must draw a line between information which can be 
given should be accurate and reliable. 


Fair comment involves a fair-minded presentation of the position of 
parties to a controversy. 


Fair comment must draw a line between information which can be 
found to be true or untrue and viewpoints based on the evidence 
presented, which are those of the individual guests. 


Good Taste 


Good taste in Public Affairs programming is in no way different 
from good taste generally. It involves avoiding sleaziness and cheap 


cynicism and taking very special care in dealing with emotionally 
charged subjects. 
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WITNESS: 


Mr. Douglas Leiterman, C.B.C. Executive Producer. 


ROGER DUHAMEL, F.R.S.C. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON BROADCASTING, FILMS 


AND ASSISTANCE TO THE ARTS 


Chairman: Mr. Gérard Pelletier 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. Ron Basford 


. Asselin Mr 

(Charlevoix), Mr 
. Béchard, Mr 
. Berger, 2Mr 
. Brand, IMr 
. Cowan, Mr 
. Dubé, Mr 
. Fairweather, Mr 


and 
. Grégoire, Mr. 
. Hymmen, Mr. 
. Johnston, Mr. 
. Lewis, Mr. 
. MacDonald (Prince), Mr. 
. Mackasey, Mr. 
. Mather, Mr. 
. McCleave, Mr. 


Nugent, 
Prud’homme, 
Richard, 
Sherman, 
Stafford, 
Stanbury, 
Trudeau, 
Woolliams—(25). 


M. Slack, 


Clerk of the Committee. 


1Replaced by Mr. Macquarrie before afternoon sitting of April 27. 
2Replaced by Mr. Prittie before afternoon sitting of April 27. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


WEDNESDAY, April 27, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Macquarrie and Prittie be substituted 


or those of Messrs. MacDonald (Prince) and Lewis on the Standing Committee 
in Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts. 


Attest: 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
WepnespAyY, April 27, 1966. 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
has the honour to present its 


THIRD REPORT 


1. On March 22, 1966, your Committee received from the House of Commons 
the following Order of Reference: 

Ordered,—That, saving always the powers of the Committee of 

Supply in relation to the voting of public monies, the items listed in the 

Main Estimates for 1966-67, relating to the Department of the Secretary 

of State, and all other Agencies for which the Minister is answerable 

in the House (excepting the Office of the Chief Electoral Officer) be 

withdrawn from the Committee of Supply and referred to the Standing 
Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts. 


9. On Thursday, April 21, 1966, your Committee decided to meet for the 
purpose of hearing at this time the Secretary of State on the estimates of only 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and further decided that following the 
Minister, Messrs. Laurier LaPierre, Patrick Watson and Douglas Leitermar 
be invited to testify on the subject of the termination of Messrs. LaPierre’s 
and Watson’s contracts for the program, “This Hour Has Seven Days”. 


3. On Monday, April 25, 1966, your Committee also decided to heal 
Messrs. Gauntlett, Haggan, Hogg, Walker, Desorcy, Thibault, Marcel Ouimet 
and also the President of C.B.C., Mr. Alphonse Ouimet. 


4. While examining witnesses, evidence was adduced of the possibility 0 
a stoppage of C.B.C. services. 


5. In view of this evidence, your Committee is of the opinion that th 
C.B.C. Management and C.B.C. Producers should avail themselves of the gooc 
offices of the Government, offered by the Prime Minister, on April 26 in thi 
House of Commons, to avoid the possibility of any stoppage of C.B.C. services 


Respectfully submitted, 


GERARD PELLETIER, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, April 27, 1966. 
(11) 


_. ~The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the 
Arts met this day at 3.50 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


| Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, Béchard, Berger, 
3rand, Dubé, Fairweather, Grégoire, Hymmen, Johnston, Macquarrie, Mather, 
McCleave, Nugent, Pelletier, Prittie, Prud’homme, Richard, Sherman, Stafford, 
stanbury, Trudeau (22). 


__ Members also present: Messrs. Ballard, Chatterton, Leboe, MacDonald 
Prince), O’Keefe and Peters. 


| In attendance: Messrs. Douglas Leiterman, C.B.C. Executive Producer; 
fugh Ward Gauntlett, C.B.C. Supervisor, Special Programs, Public Affairs; 
veeves Haggan, General Supervisor, Public Affairs, C.B.C.; and William Hogg, 
‘irector, News and Public Affairs, C.B.C. 


_ Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 


_ The Chairman presented the Third Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
ad Procedure, dated April 27, 1966, as follows: 


Your subcommittee considered two proposals from Mr. Fairweather 
and Mr. Mather, relating to the possibility of stoppage of C.B.C. services 
and makes the following recommendation: 

That the Main Committee recommend to the House that it urge the 
C.B.C. Producers and C.B.C. Management to avail themselves of the 
good offices of the Government, offered by the Prime Minister, to avoid 
the possibility of any stoppage of C.B.C. services. 


On motion of Mr. Basford, seconded by Mr. Fairweather, 


Resolved,—That the Third Report of Subcommittee on Agenda and Pro- 
(dure be now concurred in. 


At 3.55 p.m. the committee met in camera. 


A “draft” Report to the House was presented by the Subcommittee on 
4fenda and Procedure; following consideration and amendment, the said 
Caft Report was adopted on division, and the Chairman ordered to present 
ito the House as was the Committee’s Third Report. (See Third Report to 
Euse on previous page) 


At 4.30 p.m. the committee completed its in camera sitting at which time 


t» Chairman requested the Vice-Chairman to take the Chair and the Chairman 
r ired. 
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The Vice-Chairman called Mr. Leiterman who tabled the following docu- 
ments, which were ordered printed as Appendices to this day’s Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence: 

(a) PER CENT VIEWING CBC FULL NETWORK PROGRAMS BY 
EDUCATION (Averaged over 7 week period—January 29—March 
18). (See Appendix 8) 

(b) PROGRAM CONTENT THIS HOUR HAS SEVEN DAYS 1965-1966 
(23 shows) (See Appendix 9) ! 


Note: Copies of these documents were distributed to members of the Committee. 


The Committee resumed its examination of Mr. Leiterman on matters 
related to disputes within the C.B.C. and the witness supplied additional 
information. 


The examination of Mr. Leiterman still continuing, at 5.40 p.m., the Com- 
mittee adjourned until 10.30 a.m. on Thursday, April 28. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, April 27, 1966. 
} 
(Translation) 


|. The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, your subcommittee met this morning and 
considered the two proposals, the two suggestions referred to it last night, and 
on the sub-committee’s behalf, I can report on its recommendation. It will 
jake the form of the third report of the subcommittee, as follows: 

(English) 

| The third report of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure of the 
standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts. 


Your subcommittee considered two proposals from Mr. Fairweather and 
Mr. Mather, relating to the possibility of stoppage of C.B.C. services and 
nakes the following recommendation: 


That the Main Committee recommend to the House that it urge 
the C.B.C. Producers and C.B.C. Management to avail themselves of 
the good offices cf the government, offered by the Prime Minister, to 
avoid the possibility of any stoppage of C.B.C. services. 


Can we have the motion? 
Mr. BAsrorD: I so move. 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I second it. 


_ The CHarrMawn: It is moved by Mr. Basford, seconded by Mr. Fairweather, 
hat the third report of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure of the 
tanding Committee on Broadcasting, Films, and Assistance to the Arts be 
tow concurred in. 


“Is it agreed? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


_ Mr. CuatTerTon: Is it likely that the report will be accepted by the House 
omorrow? 


The CHAIRMAN: This would become the subject of further discussion, and 
iresently I will have to ask everyone present, except members of the Com- 
aittee, to move out of the room for a few minutes while the Committee dis- 
usses its report to the House. 


Iam told that this cannot be done otherwise but in camera. 
Mr. Basrorp: I take it that the third report is concurred in? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it is. 
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The committee resumed at 4.30 p.m. 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: Order please. The committee will continue hearing evi- 
dence from Mr. Leiterman. 


(English) 

Since I have to leave I would ask the Vice Chairman to take the chair, 
please. ; 

The VicE CHAIRMAN: The meeting will please come to order. 

I have been asked to remind members to speak into the microphones. 


As a result of last night’s evidence there are two documents, produced 
by Mr. Leiterman, which are to be tabled. One is a copy of a document entitled 
“Per Cent Viewing C.B.C. Full Network Programs by Education,” requested 
by Mr. Fairweather last night. The other is of a breakdown entitled “Program 
Content—This Hour Has 7 Days.” ah 


I would like a motion to table these and have them printed as an appen- 
dix to today’s proceedings. 


Some hon. Mempers:. Agreed. 

The VicE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Johnston? 

Mr. Jounston: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Leiterman, are you acquainted with the works of Marshall McLuhan? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I regret to say I have only the most cursory acquaintance 
with his works. Mr. Patrick Watson has ‘a much closer acquaintance with 
them and I have tended, in the normal breakdown of responsibilities, to leave 
McLuhan to Watson. I hope the time will come when I have time to look 
through them. 


Mr. JoHNsSToN: Do you consider him to be a communications expert? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I would. 


Mr. Jounston: Do you agree with the thesis which he develops most 
strongly in “The Gutenberg Galaxy” and in “Tnderstanding Media” that one 
cannot transfer easily from one media to another in communications? In 
other words, that if you are talking about television you cannot talk about 
it in terms of journalism, or in terms of the newspaper, or in terms of radio? 


Mr. LErreRMAN: I would certainly agree that there is an enormous dif- 
ference between the kind of impact which television has and the impact o! 
the printed word. I think there are some comparisons that are valid; I think 
there are a great many which are not. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: Would this be sufficient to make much of the evidence whicl 
this committee has heard irrelevant? " 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would hope not. It seems to me that in the sense tha 
both television and newspapers are in the business of journalism there ar 
some important parallels. LBs 
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Without having read Mr. McLuhan I would hesitate to give you my views 
on what he said, but I think there are many parallels which I could discuss, 
if you wish. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: You have talked about being eight years with the €.B.C., 
and one would gather that the rest of the group—we have heard of this “Seven 
Days” team, for example—had also worked for some time in television. 


Would you say that as the years go by you develop a method of talking 
‘about things that is rather different from the way the man in the street—the 
Jayman—would discuss them? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I do not know. Nothing occurs to me, although I suppose 
it is possible we have developed our own lexicon. 


| Mr. JOHNSTON: Now, you said you did the auditioning in developing the 
team for “Seven Days’. What sort of things do you do when you audition a 
person, who is going to become a part of the “Seven Days” team? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, you do not actually audition anyone except a host, 
or someone who is going to be on camera and even there it is rare for us to 
conduct formal auditions. The only formal auditions we have ever conducted 
fave been for the singer. The rest of the on-camera people tend to be obtained 
oecause they are experienced in television or in other fields, on the basis of 
javing seen them in other programs, or having used them. We will occasionally 
Ty someone as an interviewer in a dry run. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: And do they fill in the questionnaire? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Before they are employed on the staff at the C.B.C. they 
‘il out a very lengthy questionnaire and for several days go through various 
dinds of tests and take loyalty oaths and many other such things; but if they 
re not on the staff, then to my knowledge they do not fill out the questionnaire. 


_. An hon. Memper: A loyal oath to whom? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: To the Queen. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: And is this questionnaire which they fill out when they 
tart working for the C.B.C available to you as a producer? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


I 


Mr. Jounston: Does the questionnaire contain any questions concerning 
Olitical affiliation? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I believe there are such questions, 
_ Mr. Jounston: Are you concerned— 


_- Mr. LerTERMAN: It has been suggested to me that there may not be. It 
Many years since I have seen this document, and I do not have an intimate 


dowledge of its contents. 
| From time to time people whom we have to employ have complained 


me of the intensity of the questions they were asked in the document, and 
_ one case one person who wished to be employed failed to be employed 
*eause she believed that she should not answer the part of the document 
‘ich demanded that she be a Canadian citizen. 
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Mr. JoHNSTON: We have set a principle of tabling confidential documents. 
Would it be possible to have this questionnaire tabled? . ; (to 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would think there would be no difficulty. 

Mr. Jounston: Could I make the formal request for it? 3 

Mr, LEITERMAN: I do not believe it is a confidential document.: It is 
available to anyone who wishes to apply. 

Mr. Jounston: Are you concerned with the political affiliations of the 
people who work with you on “Seven Days”? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Only in the most general way. We attempt to avoid 
inquiring about the political views of people whom we employ, but I am 
conscious, in a sense, that I would be unhappy to have on the program too 
many people who I knew subscribed to the views of any one party, in the 
same way that we try to avoid having too many people from one area of the 
country. We try to achieve some balance in that way. That is not always 
possible, but we try. 


I do not think I have ever asked any member of the staff of the program 
whom they voted for, and I do not think I would; but I have a general idea 
of what kind of view they tend to support. 


Mr. Jounston: Would you say that the “Seven Days” group is a like- 
minded group politically. >; a 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No: I would have to describe it as enormously different 
particularly in terms of its political views and contentions. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: With regard to a specific incident, the invention of the 
“Hot Seat” idea in the federal election campaign, Mr. LaPierre said he had 
something to do with the originating of this idea but had nothing to do with 
the technical development of it as it worked out. Was it arranged in any 
particular way, when the initial challenge was made on “Seven Days” for the 
leaders of the parties to present themselves in the “Hot Seat’? . 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes; there were very elaborate arrangements made 
through my supervisors and general supervisor. A 


Mr. Jounston: Would you feel that all of the people involved would have 
a telephone available and would be able to call and would be watching the 
program that evening? I 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Maybe I should describe what was done, which, I think 
would answer the question. 


We made sure that each party leader was informed through his adminis: 
trative assistant, or some close member of his staff, of our intention to make a! 
announcement on the program which would be of interest to them. That wa 
done early in the week. As the week progressed it seemed to us, mainly i 
response to questions from the administrative assistants, that we should giv 
more information to them about the arrangements so that if they wished t 
participate they would be able to do so. Therefore, later in the week each part 
leader, through someone on his staff, was informed that what would happe 
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on the program was that there would be an invitation to the five party leaders 
to be interviewed on subsequent editions of “Seven Days’’. I am satisfied that 
all the party leaders knew how this would be done on the program and that 


they would be offered the opportunity to call in if they wished; that there would 
be a “hot line” in operation. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: I understand that one political leader, Mr. Robert Thompson, 
agreed to appear on the program on the same basis as people who had already 
‘appeared—and there were three weeks left prior to the election—and he did 
not hear again from the “Seven Days” program. 


Mr, LEITERMAN: Well, I recall how the party leaders’ acceptance developed, 
and the first to accept was Mr. Douglas who accepted while we were still on 
‘the air, and he was put on first. 


An hon. Memser: He was on a plane when he accepted. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: All I know is that he accepted. He said that he would 
like to go on and he was accepted. 

Mr. Robert Thompson had one of his assistants telephone, I believe, the day 
after, or some days after, the initial invitation. There was some discussion with 
aim about whether he could come to Toronto. It had been our hope to have the 
oarty leaders come to Toronto because we had the kind of facilities there which 
we needed and because we could then guarantee them parallel or similar 
Jacilities so that there would be no feeling that one had had a different kind of 
‘ighting, or make-up, or microphone, or one thing or another. 


_ At the same time, there was discussion with the assistant of Mr. Caouette, 
it, I believe, with Mr. Caouette himself—I believed he telephoned—and he 
Iso indicated that he was willing to go on the program. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Were you in touch with Mr. Grégoire? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would have to consult the records to answer that ques- 
‘on. I do not recall specifically whether we heard from Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: That was just a joke. 


_ Mr. LEITERMAN: We had not yet heard from the office of the Leader of the 
[pposition or the office of the Prime Minister except in a very general way. 


The question before us was how to handle the next edition of the program. 
cause Mr. Douglas had accepted first he was put on. After his appearance the 
Jestion was how to handle the next edition of the program. 


Again we had not heard from the office of the Leader of the Opposition or 
te Prime Minister. In discussion with Mr. Thompson we made it clear that, 
nee there were only three more editions of the program, and since by that 
Me we had no intimation that the Leader of the Opposition or the Prime 
inister might, indeed, wish to go on, if they did we felt they would wish to be 
1 later than the other party leaders, which in our view, was the order of 
“oceeding—that we should take the leaders of the minor parties first, assuming 


‘at the time they had phoned in was not a factor—and, at the end, the leaders 


: 
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of the major parties. We were therefore obliged to keep open the last two shows 
at this stage. That was the stage when there were three weeks left before the 
election. ; 

We told Mr. Thompson and Mr. Caouette that we would have them on the 
program on the third show before the election, the one following Mr. Douglas. 
Mr. Thompson declined. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: Those two national leaders were to appear on one show? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. We had given all the party leaders an estimate of how 
much time they could have, and it had been our intention, in a general way, to 
offer less time to the leaders of the minor parties than the leaders of the two 
major parties. It was, therefore, necessary for us, after the Douglas interview, 
to have the two leaders of the minor parties on the same program in order to 
have the Leader of the Opposition and the Prime Minister on the final program. 
We therefore told Mr. Caouette and Mr. Thompson that we would be pleased 
to have them on the third last program, both on the same show. Mr. Thompson 
objected to this and objected to being on the same program with Mr. Caouette. 
We said we would separate them with other program material. 


Mr. Jounston: Were the decisions respecting the holding of the final places 
for the two major parties and the decision to put the Creditiste and the Social 
Credit Group together a producer’s decision or a management decision? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: These decisions were made in the normal way by con- 
sultation with the producers of the program and the supervisors and the 
department. 


I would not have anticipated that these decisions would go higer, although 
they might have without my being aware of it. 


Mr. Jounston: You are taking responsibility for that decision, or are you 
not? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: I would certainly take responsibility at my own level, yes. 


Mr. Jounston: Do you feel that the failure of the government to act 
promptly on the Fowler Report, and the absence of information as to what 
basis it had, has left a vacuum in the broadcasting field? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, my own view on the significance of the Fowle! 
Report, as I read it, is that it would have been a useful thing for action to have 
been taken on. 

I am totally unaware of what the government’s problems were, but - 
certainly think that the Fowler Committee Report pinpoints a great many 0 
the kind of difficulties which have led to the present impasse. In fact, if you 
refer to it, it almost precisely forecast what has been developed before thi 
committee; and knowing the conditions and knowing the thoroughness witl 
which the Fowler committee had gone into some of the matters I cannot bu 
feel that it would have been very useful if some action had been taken, yes. 


‘e@ (4:50 p.m.) 


Mr. JouNsTon: Do you feel that the three inconclusive federal electior 
have left a similar vacuum in Canadian politics? 48 
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Mr. BRAND: Mr. Chairman, what has that to do with the matter before us? 


Mr. JOHNSTON: In my opinion, a great deal. 
| 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, I try to make my observations about Canadian 
politics those of a journalist. I find, in producing a journalistic program, it is 
important for me to follow, in general terms, the rule which every reporter 
follows, which is that he try to avoid making personal summations and restricts 
‘himself to what you might describe as journalistic observations. 


| _ Mr. JoHNsTON: I would like to refer to the philosophy of programming 
within an organization such as yours. You have spoken of having to reach for 
‘the moon with regard to the development and preparation of a program like 
‘Seven Days”. Mr. Watson also spoke of testing the boundaries and he said 
jhat this was a continual process for “Seven Days’, that they were always 
ogrobing the boundaries of what was possible on television. You yourself 
ave referred to the experimental nature of each program. How many times 


‘lo you feel a program deals with the circumference of what is possible on 
‘elevision? 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, I would answer that in this way,—although I am 
tot precisely sure what you mean by the word “circumference”’—that I do 


ot entirely agree with comments that have been made about testing the 


imits. I think you really have to be very careful how you interpret that kind 
if remark. 


It seems to me that the program must be pushing forward with the 
levelopment of the media and, to that extent, it will inaugurate or invent, 
use a better word, devices such as hot seats and round tables; it will use a 
‘ind of an interview which is very different from the old objective use and 
0 news type interview; it will have audience participation and that kind of 
4ing. However, I do not believe that such a program must or even should have 
asting limits in certain areas, and I will amplify that by saying it is not my 
hilosophy that a program like “Seven Days” should be far ahead of the 
verage viewer in terms of what he wants, the kind of treatment he finds 
ceptable and so on. There are Many programs on the C.B.C. which have an 
Atention of going a good deal beyond the acceptance of the average viewer. 
hey tend to appeal to small and restricted audiences who want that kind of 
aing. I think they are enormously important. I do not happen to work for 
ach a program and I would not wish to. “Seven Days” is a mass audience show 
id we try, in every way we can, to understand from the viewers who write 
) us, or those who perhaps call us, the kind of think they expect and then 
e@pay a great deal of attention to the audience research surveys which often 
dicate, in a very Surprising way, the wishes of viewers. There have been 
‘number of instances where there was objection from management to the 
ay something was handled afterward and the audience research report 
dicated that the viewers found this entirely acceptable. One such case was 


fv. LaPierre with Collie LeRoy Wilkins Jr., the Klansman who had slain 
rs. Liuzzo. 
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Mr. JouHnston: Do you feel that this may have occurred because of a 
wrong set of questions, the answers to which indicated an acceptance of the 
program? 

Mr. LerreERMAN: Well, that is an interesting question. I have found that 
the greatest care is necessary in interpreting viewers’ responses. The phenom- 
ena is very well known and understood here—how the nature of the question 
asked can elicit a certain kind of response. I would comment on this, if this 
is the proper time for it and if it interests you. The interpretation of the CB. 
research reports has been discussed at great length by us, by the C.B.C. di- 
rector of research and, I understand, discussed with management, particularly 
in connection with satire and certain other areas. I can go into that later, if 
you wish. 

Mr. Jonnston: To shorten the question, when Shakespeare developed the 
concept of reaching for the moon he put it against the corollary of plunging 
to the depths. Do you feel, as your program reaches for the moon, that it 
has to move in the opposite direction? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: I think it should not; it would be a great pity if it did. 


Mr. JoHNsTon: What prevents your program from attaining this higher 
level; is it a matter of taste or a matter of morality? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Taste is so enormously important to how a program 
like this is handled and we are guided, as programmers by the C.B.C.’s own 
tenets of taste, which may have been described here and are printed in one 
kind or another of documentation for the C.B.C. These are regarded as not 
being generally different from the taste of the community as a whole. Many 
questions that we air are decided on the basis of taste. Many treatments 
of stories and many pieces of film that are made are rejected by me on the 
basis of taste. In other words, it tends to be a subjective thing and our prob- 
lem here is to use as taste guides a group of people who are responsible. Oc- 
casionally, we will even put something that we are uncertain about to a large! 
group. But, the two producers who are entirely responsible, the story editor: 
and my supervisors form the group to which an acute question of taste i: 
always put; and we reach a consensus before something, which may be ex: 
perimental or which some feel goes too far, is put on the air. 


Mr. Jounston: In the document that was tabled it is stated that in al 
presentations producers are required to observe the canon of good taste. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 
Mr. Jounston: Do you feel you have fulfilled this requirement? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I think we have. We have tried very hard to. I am sure W 
all agree that no one can set down a documentation on taste to the effect thé 
every item has to be examined on the basis of what is in it. It is impossible to de 
scribe in detail beforehand what kind of items might be presented so W 
simply look at them and, among the production group, attempt to make 
decision. If there is any doubt it goes to our supervisors, to the departme! 
supervisors and the general supervisor of the department, and on that basis 
decision usually is reached. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON: Mr. Watson introduced the phrase “index of enjoyment” 
‘into the evidence. How long does it take for that to return a report to you on 
any specific item in any program? 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: It reaches us in about a month. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Does any item that is aired on “Seven Days” ever serve 
as a taste probe for a document? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No. 


! 


} 


f 
| Mr. JOHNSTON: The “Seven Days” episode on glue sniffing would not be a 
vest for the document on LSD that followed? 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: No; that never would have occurred to us. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Even in spite of the fact there is so 
»detween the two. 
| 


mewhat of a similarity 


Mr. LEITERMAN: The document on LSD had been in preparation for more 
han a year. Documents normally take anywhere from three to 12 months to 
»repare. LSD had taken longer than usual for a very special reason. It was 
jreat danger in airing anything at all on LSD without the most scrupulous 
vare being exercised by us in the preparation of the program. My concern 
vas, no matter what you put on about LSD, that there were many young 
»eople in the country who might decide, after seeing the program, that it was 
vorth a try just for the kicks. I asked the producer of that program, Mr. 
‘om Koch and, later, when “Seven Days” did a document, Mr. Watson, who 
vas the executive producer, about it. I asked Mr. Koch about it and expressed 
0 Mr. Watson my view that we must be enormously careful to see that it was 
‘0 well balanced and that everything was so carefully set out that the program 
‘rould not encourage any young people to try it—or, older people, for that 
tatter. This was a difficult thing to achieve and I am not sure we achieved 
» I hope we did and I think we did. But, this was difficult because of the 
ery fact that having something like LSD on television and then having an 
ttractive man like Timothy Leary or Richard Alpert, a Harvard man, good 
ioking, forward looking men, who talk about the long telephone wire of 
istory and such beautiful phrases, and one of them says: I have taken LSD 
0 times, in itself, will exert a strong compelling influence on people watching 
le program. So, as producers, we have to face the question and our super- 
‘sors asked themselves: How do you balance or counter that kind of thing? 
‘e looked for a long time and interviewed a number of people who were said 
‘ be strong opponents of the use of LSD and who could warn the public 
hat the use of that drug might mean. We eventually found a Dr. Abrahamson, 
So at Harvard, who seemed to be the best spokesman to warn viewers what 
do; we made sure he spoke first on the program, was given a good long 
terview and had adequate opportunity to present his views. We prepared 
800d discussion at long length but whether we succeeded—I hope we did. 


__ Mr. Jounston: I would like to ask how high up the management chain 
d the decision to put on the LSD show go? 


_ Mr. Lerrerman: I would only be able to tell you it went as far as Mr. 
aggan, the general supervisor, but I imagine it went all the way up. 
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Mr. JoHNsTON: But you are not certain of that now? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, speaking of facts about which I know, I know that 
the process requires that a document by “Seven Days” go, at least, as I recall 
it, all the way through the chain at least as far as Mr. Walker. 


Mr. JounsTon: Is it possible it could have gone on without having gone 
farther than Mr. Haggan? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: I would say no. 

Mr. JoHNSTON: What was the social purpose of that particular document? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, you know that LSD for more than a year Or, 
possibly, a good deal more, has been discussed regularly in the newspapers. 
There have been stories about suicides by people on LSD and many major 
stories about it spreading through the universities, or it had come to us 
directly from universities. We got a lot of material from universities from 
kids who said that LSD was being used; that they were putting it in sugar 
lumps and trying it. And, we knew a major research program was underway 
in Saskatchewan by a Canadian with an international reputation in the field. 
We had him on the program. LSD had been widely discussed in Time magazine, 
Newsweek, Life, Look and all the media, and it seemed to us, of course, that 
we would have to deal with it eventually. My concern from the beginning 
was that it not be a quick or short-term effort, that we devote enough time 
to the subject and that we go far enough and talk to individual people so 
that we could do a balanced job. I do not think there is any subject which 
we have ever treated which I approached with as much caution or concerm 
as the LSD item. 


Mr. JoHnNsTON: When you are adding up the risks on this did you consider 
the possibility of the impact which might be had by an hour long television 
program and that that might have a completely different effect than an impact 
of a magazine article? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, very much. I totally agree with the suggestion ir 
your question, that the impact of an hour television show is very much greatel! 
than the combined impact of all the other printed sources. Of course, this wa: 
in my mind; this was a basic question which I considered during those months 


Mr. Jounston: You made an interesting remark about Mr. Timothy Lear} 
and I believe you used the word “attractive” to describe this man. I watche: 
the program as well and it seemed to me that this is one area where it woul 
be possible to pin the program down to the charge of sleaziness. This word ha 
been introduced into the evidence. There were many instances of thi 
particularly during that incredible lecture that he gave on the balcony of tha 
equally incredible building as well as that group of converts or disciples wh 
were flaked out in various attitudes around him; and, the essay he was readin 
seemed to me to have at least without it elements of pornography—perhaps nc 
pure but they were there. Would you consider this particular episode coul 
be described with the adjective “sleazy”? . 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Perhaps I should make clear that I inaugurated the LS. 
item because it was to appear on “Seven Days’. I was in charge of the projet 
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na general way as executive producer for about six months. I knew the details 
# all the early filming. But, it became apparent that the subject could not 
ye handled adequately in a “Seven Days” program in 20 minutes, which we 
ried to make the maximum for a “Seven Days” program, and even a 30 minute 
veriod really could not handle the subject in order to bring in all the facts that 
sad to be brought in. Then we decided it should become a document. This 
vas submitted to our supervisors and they agreed. Then, it was turned over 
0 Mr. Watson, now the executive producer of document, and I think I would 
iave to ask you to ask him why any part of that program was put on the air. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Did you feel that the point made by the California lecturer 
9 that audience seated on the backdrop; that we do not know the point at 
which society can continue to function; we do not know the percentage of 
eople that we can sort of allow to get involved in unreality, and that this 
constituted then a very grave danger to any society. 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I do. I entirely agree with that. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Have you read the very recent Time magazine article where 
Ir. Leary is quoted as saying: The psychedelic battle is over and won. 


_ Mr. LerTERMan: I have not seen that story but it strikes me as a strange 
bservation for a man who is under sentence or who has been sentenced to 


0 years in jail by a Texas court for, I think, transporting Marijuana. 


The VicE CHarIrMaNn: I do not want to interrupt you, Mr. Chairman, but 


Taise a question of whether or not we possibly are straying away from item 
umber 1. 


_ Mr. Jounston: I do not think we are straying any farther than we have 
‘rayed in the past. For one of the few times I think we are being relevant. 


The Vick CHAIRMAN: I am just drawing that to your attention. 


_ Mr. Jounston: Thank you. I am almost finished. Mr. Leiterman, have you 
srsonally experimented with LSD? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No, I have not. I might add it seemed to me essential that 


) one who was involved in the production of that program undertake any 
‘periments in that direction. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: The other morning you tabled a document in this committee 
id then after you had produced it you gave us the information that it was 
nfidential. After this had happened a request was sent to the C.B.C. that it 
+ allowed to be tabled. Was this fait accompli that we witnessed in this 
‘mmittee any indication of your method of dealing with management? 


Mr, LEITERMAN: I am not sure but I think I understand the intent of your 
‘testion. I think I can answer only by saying that it seems to me the contents 
‘ the document that you now have had tabled by the committee were quite 
(sential to any discussion of Mr. LaPierre as a host. I could not have imagined 
'e C.B.C. taking any objection to it being tabled. The reason it was confidential 
‘ marked so by the department was because it is a kind of thing which is 
ltended for the use of producers, and the main purpose why it would be so 


larked would be so it would not find its way into the hands of certain other 
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people who might either be described in it or whose activities might be 
described in it. In other words, I would not have thought of it as a top secret 
document of any kind to which any public committee should not have access. 


Mr. Jounston: I have one last question. If you achieved the points that 
you set out as the three things that this dicussion was all about, then the 
decision to present a program as important as the one on L.S.D. would not go 
beyond the position now held by Mr. Reeves Haggan within management. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I am afraid that is a total misinterpretation of the point 
I was trying to make. Maybe you would permit me to try to clarify that. 


The decisions always must go to top management who are responsible for 
them. I would think it would be totally intolerable to have a situation in which 
a program, like the one on L.S.D., went on the air without management 
knowing about it. Of course management must know it, management is respon- 
sible for what goes on the air. My point is that if there had been an edict from 
management six months ago saying that “Seyen Days” must not air any pro- 
gramming on L.S.D., I would think (a) that such an edict should not be 
issued by management without prior consultation with Mr. Haggan and the 
department, and (b) that the proper way for it to be done would be for 
management, if it had such an intention, to notify Mr. Haggan so that he 
could discuss and argue whether he agreed or not. Indeed he might ask his 
supervisors, or even the producer level, whether they had any such intentions 


However, if a program like the one on L.S.D. originates with the producers 
as this one did, then it goes to our supervisors for discussion, then to the depart: 
ment head—who is responsible for programming as I emphasized—then it goe 
by notification—usually a memo is sent describing the program—and it goe 
all the way up the line. If anybody in the higher echelons is uncomfortabl 
or wants more detail about it, a request comes back down to us for mor 
detail, and I think that is entirely proper. I did not want to give the impres 
sion—and I hope I have not, and if I have I would like to correct it—that 
think that the responsibility ends with the program department. It is a questio 
of divided responsibility. Of course management has the responsibility 1 
manage. The program department has the primary responsibility for program 
but not the total responsibility which is, of course, shared with managemen 
When I say the program department, I emphasize I do not mean the produce: 
or people at my level, I mean the heads of the department right across tk 
border, in drama programs, children’s programs, and so on. It is only whe 
that responsibility is disregarded that trouble arises. 


@ (5.10 p.m.) 


I also hope I have explained my view that if management disagrees wi 
the program department, a discussion takes place and there is a lengthy a! 
full discussion so that the department has no complaint and cannot ha 
complaint as long as that kind of dialogue takes place, and if no agreement 
reached, then of course management’s view must prevail. If the program d 
partment is sufficiently unhappy with the decision that is made, then t 
program head can resign, and that has happened in the C.B.C. a number 
times. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON: Do you feel it is possible that management was simply not 


ware of some of the things involved in the presentation of an hour long 
locumentary on L.S.D.? 


! Mr. LEITERMAN: I think my supervisor would be able to answer this 
yuestion in detail, to tell you how much management knows. Normally I 
vould not know. In fact, it is an important principle that the producer not be 
wrought into the picture because the negotiations are at levels far above him. 
‘or one thing, it would worry him a great deal, and for another thing, it is 
‘ery much better and the system works better if, after his supervisors have 
ompleted the negotiations—negotiations is probably the wrong word but let 
8 call it “discussions’’—with people senior to them, the producer is then told 
‘You can do this, that or not do it at all’. You must understand that we get 
aany instructions. Many times I am told by the department head that we 
hould not do so and so, or that the story must be changed, or that this is not 
ae right time to undertake a certain kind of thing. If I disagree, I am permitted 
) discuss it with him and my own supervisor, and there is a great deal of 
iscussion. This is normal and it is a necessary process of making programs. 
| The VicE CHAIRMAN: Mr, Johnston, the employee questionnaire that you 
vere asking about at the beginning of your questioning can, if you want, be 
ibled tomorrow morning by management. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Yes, I would request that it be tabled. 
| Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Leiterman, without asking you to be repetitive, I wonder 
you could describe briefly the intellectual mating process, the fertilization 
ad cross-fertilization, out of which, two years ago, you conceived, laboured 
ad brought forth “Seven Days’’. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I suppose it clearly originated more than seven years 
$0, maybe eight or nine years ago, with the B.B.C. program called “Panorama”. 
) far as I know, Panorama was the first television attempt to do the kind of 
ing which has been much developed both by Panorama in the years since 
id by “Seven Days”. Before I joined the Corporation, a program called ‘‘Close- 
'Y’ was conceived by Ross McLean, the then supervisor of the department. I 
(me to the C.B.C. to join that program. It was also an enterprise in television 
‘arnalism. At that time the medium was a good deal less sophisticated 
‘thnically than it has since become, so that there were a number of differences 
ltween that program and “Seven Days’, but it was essentially the same kind of 
fing. It was a half hour program but it expanded to an hour on regular 
(casions and, I believe, its first or second one hour program was the docu- 
Iantary which I did on the Dukhobors, which later won an award. During my 
jars with “Closeup” I was the producer or director of the biographies that 
\wre done on the former prime minister, Mr. St. Laurent, and on Mackenzie 
Ing, two one hour programs, and of a number of such ventures into the 
Siness of journalistic biography. I also contributed to the program ina 
eral way in many other kinds of items. 


_ “Closeup” had, as producer, besides Ross McLean, its originator, Patrick 
\itson. I worked with that team in developing the kind of program which it 


teame. After about five years I think, I left that program, and at about the 
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same time Mr. Watson came to Ottawa to produce “Inquiry”, another kind of 
magazine program of a national political kind. I left to produce a series of one 
hour documentaries, first for Intertel, and then for a series called Document. 
All of these were part of the evolution of the “Seven Days” concept. 


Another contributor to the evolution was the B.B.C. program T.W.3. It 
made a very substantial forward step in the use of satire. We decided—and I 
speak here initially of Watson and myself—that it might be possible to air 
a program of journalism very much like the old Closeup, which had since died 
a natural death after five or six years. We thought that it would include some 
of the elements of “Closeup”, some of the elements of the documentaries which 
I have been producing, and some of the elements of satire. We also felt that it 
should have a singer and that it should be intended for a very wide audience. 
In fact, it was our hope that this program could bring matters of substance in 
public affairs to people who never watched other kinds of public affairs pro- 
grams. You have to understand—and I think perhaps most of the committee 
hat the documentaries in the series I have produced seldom 
reached an audience larger than 10 per cent of the available viewers. This is 
also the audience which is reached by the C.B.S. Reports and the N.B.C. 
White Paper and similar documentaries everywhere. 


members do—t 


We had the idea that if we could put out a program which had the other 
kind of material as well as the documentary style—I mean the satire and the 
singer who would sing what we hoped would be relevant lyrics about the 
contemporary situation, a true magazine program which would have depart- 
ments of the same kind as Time magazine does dealing with everything from 
education to the human condition, the arts, sciences and politics—that it coulc 
have a very wide appeal. We hoped that if it were a fast paced program, 5 
that the viewers did not get bored as they always seem to do with publi 
affairs programs prepared in the conventional style—the reason they have lov 
ratings on those programs is that viewers do tend to get bored with them—w 
hoped that such a program could bring important things to the mass audience 
to the people who read the sports pages only and who do not read Harper’ 
magazine or the intellectual journals. We also hoped that if we built up a 
audience for ‘Seven Days”, that that same audience might stay with us fo 


the one hour documentaries. 


One of the most exciting things that has happened is that this has com 
about, that the audience for the documentaries now equals, in most cases, th 
audience of “Seven Days” itself and reaches into the 28 to 32 per cent audient 
range as compared with anywhere from 7 to 13 for a normal documentary © 
any other network including the C.B.C. This means that we have been ab’ 
to bring programs like “The Mills of the Gods”, the Viet Nam show whic 
you may know, won an award, “Flight 831”, and the show on L.S.D., to va 
audiences who would simply never tune in. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I recall reading, about two years ago, in some nation 
magazine—I am not sure of the precise magazine but I remember it was | 
one or two national Canadian magazines—that a group of young produce! 
creators and innovators was determined to prove that public affairs cou 
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sell, that they could come up with a public affairs show on Sunday night 
which could outpull Ed Sullivan and any show you wanted to put against 
t. In other words, you achieved your purpose, your target? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, and I must tell you that the extent to which it 
was achieved surprised us all. We had the hope that we might be able to 
get in 20 per cent of the audience rating, which would have been much 
aigher than Closeup, and in fact would have been quite outstanding. We 
would have been delighted with it. I might offer for tabling, if you wish, 
whe research report which shows that in the March 11 to 17 week This Hour 
das Seven Days reached 34 per cent of the audience. This is a C.B.C. research 
‘eport, which it might be as well to ask permission from the C.B.C. to table. 
t says that the viewing figure indicates the percentage of all English speaking 
idults and teenagers in the country who watched at least some part of each 
of these programs. On that basis, 34 per cent of all English speaking adults 
and teenagers watched at least some part of the “Seven Days” show. Other 
igures from the Nielson company suggest that the vast majority of them 
watched all or most of the show. This you must compare with the audiences 
which are reached by a program like “The Sixties”. 


I wish it to be understood that I think the minority audience programs 
ire enormously important and that a program like “The Sixties”, which 
veached 8 per cent of the audience as compared to 34 per cent for “Seven 
Jays”, nevertheless does a very important job, but it does a different job. 


Mr. SHermawn: I do not question your sincerity on that point but the point 
‘3 that you exceeded your wildest dreams and expectations in coming up with 
. Sunday night public affairs show that would sell as well as “Bonanza”’, 
he Ed Sullivan show, cr any entertainment show. When you decided on this 
ormat or concept, this imaginative idea, two years ago, to whom did you 
0 with it? Did you go to some C.B.C. management people and speak to 
‘nem about the idea? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: The program germinated in about February of the year 
Tior to its airing in October. Watson and I had discussed it long before that 
a general terms. By about February it went to Reeves Haggan, who is the 
4upervisor. It was discussed at great length with him and many refinements 
Py the original idea were brought in, many of them at his suggestion, some 
{them out of suggestions that reached him from people he talked to. I do 
ot know about this but I assume that suggestions reached him from manage- 
jent as the development of the program progressed. I know that all decisions 
bout what the program should be, including its title, went back up the 
jain from Mr. Haggan to the people he reports to. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Were Mr. Haggan and his colleagues sceptical about this 
lea? Were they anxious, did they fear they were going to have the tiger 
y the tail, or did they think this was going to be a good, manageable, 
idience-pulling show which they could handle? 


! 


Mr. Lerrerman: I suppose you would have to ask Mr. Haggan that, but 
) far as I know his consideration of it from the beginning was that this kind 
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of thing was not only important but that it should be handled in the normal 
channels. Never any discussion about it being difficult to handle had ever 
reached me. We all knew that it would be doing some things which had not 
been done before in a journalistic way. We knew it would be using the new 
techniques of actuality filming and cinéma vérité, and so on, but I do not 
recall any discussion at my level about difficulties with management or any- 
thing like that. 


Mr. SHERMAN: In your earlier testimony you said management had been 
made very uncomfortable by some of your interviws and methods of interview- 
ing. You classified, in this category of uncomfortable managers among others, 
Mr. Walker, who had been made uncomfortable by some of your methods 
of interviewing. When the format was being hammered out, the methods of 
interviewing must have been discussed; there must have been some agree- 
ment as to the attitude your interviewers were going to be given and your 
approach to interviewing that you were going to be permitted to take. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I cannot answer that. I just do not know. If you want 
my opinion about it, I would think not. You see, a program like this intends 
to develop policy as it goes along. Policy has always been designed and re- 
designed by the programs. In fact, the policy documents which have been 
tabled here and which you have, were developed after “Seven Days” had 
been on the air for sorne considerable time. You would understand this he- 
cause no one could imagine just what kind of a satire the program would 
do or what kind of problems it would have to deal with. 


Mr. SHERMAN: But they had T.W.3 to compare with; everybody has seen 
and heard about it. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. I am sure that that comparison was used in a discus- 
sion of the kind of program we were doing, and I would assume—although Mr. 
Haggan would have to verify this—that that was discussed with management. 
The important point I am trying to make is that the program department does 
develop these programs, and I am sure Mr. Haggan will tell you about that 
Programs are not developed by management; that would be against manage- 
ment’s own rules. Management has set up a program department whose respon: 
sibility it is to develop programs. The program department decides what budge 
shall go into what shows, it can move budgets from one to another show, an 
it reports to management. Haggan was the chief man who had to decide whethe: 
he, as the general supervisor of public affairs, wanted to put on such a program 
All our discussions were with him. 


e (5.30 p.m.) 


Mr. SHERMAN: Did you, Mr. Leiterman, ever have any misgivings of you 
own about the objectivity of the show or the interviewing techniques employed. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, an enormous number of misgivings, and the feelings 
after the show had been on, that I should have done it in a slightly differer 
way, or that we did not achieve what we had set out to do. You know, eac 
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program, as you watch its development—TI look at the items early in the week, 
and if I think they do not do their job, or the producer thinks that they do not 
do their job, they go back and they are re-worked. There are items which have 
‘been re-worked three or four times or more. Sometimes there are items which 
are left off the air for five or six weeks for redevelopment, because it is a difficult 
thing to try to get on television, on pictures, all the points of view that the 
reporter can usually get by picking up a telephone; and you often have people 
who do not want to go on the show and you have to find someone who can get 
their viewpoint across; or maybe you have the person there and the story editor 
tells you that they cannot get certain things, and you may decide that it 
just does not mean anything and it has to be dropped. 


| So that I can look back over the shows and I can point out, in practically 


every show, items which I was unhappy with, or less than sitar satisfied with. 
I do, eecever, feel that there were shows that could have been done, or that 
‘were worth airing because they did part of the job which we could hope to 
complete later. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Did you ever have any reason to reprimand either Mr. 
LaPierre, Mr. Watson, Mr. Hoyt or Mr. Troyer for their interviewing techniques. 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: No; I would not use the word “reprimand.” I have often 
‘been critical of the interviewing of each of them, and I have suffered criticism 
of my interviewing from them and others. 


Mr. SHERMAN: One of the more sensitive interviews was the one with 
James B. Donovon which you elected to do yourself, and there was the other 
‘one with Henry Cabot Lodge after his return from Saigon. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I did not do the Lodge one, but it would not be correct to 
assume that I did not have confidence in any of the rest of the stable of inter- 
viewers when I undertook to do the Donovon one myself. I was pleased 
‘to do it myself because I had a special interest in the way it was conducted; 
but I would have been quite happy to have had any of three or four others do 
this interview with very careful briefing. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I take it, Mr. Leiterman, you would not agree with the 
viewpoint that has been put out by at least one national newspaper columnist, 
and perhaps more, that “Seven Day’s” troubles really stem from the recom- 
mendations of the Fowler Report. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, I would agree with that to some extent. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Would you elaborate on the extent to which you would agree 
with that? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Let me ask the question and then I will leave it to the 
Chairman to judge whether it is a fair question or not. 


Could I ask you whether you would agree that top management in the 
C.B.C. suffered some considerable wounds as a result of some of the recom- 
Mmendations—some of the more painful recommendations—in the Fowler report, 
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and that, perhaps in exasperation, management lashed out at some areas of 
public affairs programming and “Seven Days” felt the sting of the whip? 


The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: In view of the many questions that have gone before 
I would allow that question. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I do not entirely agree with the decsription, but I would 
say that it was certainly my impression that senior management felt very much 
stung by the Fowler Committee’s Report. 


This was obvious from the president’s own comments on the Fowler Com- 
mittee Report and from things that senior management told us as producers at 
meetings that were held in some production centres afterwards; so I was in 
no doubt about it. 


I do not think that there was a direct line of response to this event, 
and I have also said that I felt that the troubles of “Seven Days” with senior 
management went back long before the Fowler Report and are, in part, based on 
difficulties in allowing the program department its proper responsibilities as 
management has set them out. 


But I would have to add that the attack on Mr. Watson, about which I 
was told directly by a member of senior management, had to do with, among 
other causes, his participation in the producers’ association’s brief to the 
Fowler Committee, which management was very unhappy about; that. the 
advice to us that Mr. Faibish would be dropped, which my supervisor was told 
had to do with Mr. Faibish’s working for the Fowler Committee; the fact of Mr. 
LaPierre’s remarks in Winnipeg, which I was told directly management was 
very unhappy about; and the fact that those remarks had to do with the 
Fowler Report, seemed to me to add up to a situation where I find it difficult 
to avoid the opinion—and I am sorry for this circumlocution—that whatever 
relationship anyone had with the production of the Fowler Report was some- 
thing that management was much concerned with. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Could you indicate to the committee whether the “Seven 
Days” crisis would ever have erupted if the recommendations of the Fowler 
Report had been implemented? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I think I would agree that if some of the recommenda- 
tions of the Fowler Report had been implemented it would have been highly 
unlikely that these troubles would have arisen, yes. 


Mr. SHERMAN: If these particular recommendations which, perhaps, you 
and I are communicating telepathically at the moment, were implemented, 
do you feel that “Seven Days” and programs like it will not be in trouble 
again? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would not go quite that far. I think the nature of a 
program like “Seven Days” requires it to continue trying and experimenting, 
and that it will always give some trouble to its supervisors. But if you mean 
trouble like this, I agree with you. I think the trouble should not go beyond 
the department itself; and, if it does go to management, if the representatives of 
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| 


y it should not break out in public, or get 


before a committee and so on. It should be possible to settle it by discussion 


within the Corporation. 
| We are not trying to put out a 
agement. In fact, the whole histor 
fone of accommodation to mana 
program has accommodated ver 
its responsibility. 


I have had regular and severe arguments, as I think is proper, with the 
department itself and with my supervisors, but agreement is always reached. It 


ing of them, or the acceptance of re- 


no need for us to get to this kind of 
public battle; and I do not think it would ever have if the recommendations 
of the Fowler Committee had been implemented. 


program which is not acceptable to man- 
y of the program in the two years has been 
gement at various levels; and I think the 
y well to the views of the department about 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to interrupt, but— 
Mr. SHERMAN: I have one final question. 


Did you ever have the impression, in the climate in which you worked 


n the C.B.C. for “Seven Days”, that Mr. Watson was the target for any 
varticular, precipitate action by C.B.C. management because he was a rival 
‘or any job that might be coming up in the future. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No. 
Mr. SHERMAN: Thank you. 


The Vicr-CHaArRMAN: Gentlemen, because of what transpired earlier I 


lave some duties in the House, which you will understand. I will therefore 
‘sk for a motion to adjourn until 10.30 tomorrow morning. 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. Prittie: Is Mr. Leiterman going to be available? 
The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Yes; I have determined that. 
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PER CENT VIEWIN 


Some Grade School 


Bonanza 

Don Messer’s Jubilee 
Beverly Hillbillies 
Ed Sullivan 
Country Hoedown 
Hockey Night 

Red River Jamboree 
The Fugitive 
Flashback 

Hazel 

Perry Mason 

Patty Duke 

Danny Kaye 

Front Page Challenge 


This Hour Has 7 Days 


The Defenders 
The Serial 

Jack Benny 

Show of the Week 
Juliette 

CBC Newsmagazine 
Telescope 

Festival 

Provincial Affairs 
Nation’s Business 
Eye Opener 

The Sixties 
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Completed Grade School 


Beverly Hillbillies 
Bonanza 

Don Messer’s Jubilee 
Hockey Night 

Ed Sullivan 

Country Hoedown 
The Fugitive 

Danny Kaye 

Perry Mason 

Red River Jamboree 
Flashback 

Front Page Challenge 
Hazel 


This Hour Has 7 Days 


The Defenders 
Patty Duke 

Jack Benny 
Juliette 

Show of the Week 
The Serial 

CBC Newsmagazine 
Telescope 

Festival 

Nation’s Business 
Eye Opener 
Provincial Affairs 
The Sixties 


% 


59 
57 
54 
54 
52 
49 
46 
44 
44 
43 
42 
42 
42 
40 
38 


April 27, 1966 


G CBC ap Wels NETWORK PROGRAMS 
BY EDUCATION 


(Averaged over 7 week period, Jan. 29-Mar. 18) 


Some High School 


% 
Hockey Night 49 
Bonanza 44 
Ed Sullivan 43 
Beverly Hillbillies 42 
Country Hoedown 34 
Don Messer’s Jubilee 34 
The Fugitive 33 
This Hour Has 7 Days 33 
Danny Kaye 32 
Front Page Challenge 29 
Hazel 28 
Perry Mason 28 
Flashback 27 
Red River Jamboree 27 
Patty Duke 26 
The Defenders 24 
Juliette 24 
Jack Benny tae 
Show of the Week f 
The Serial f 
CBC Newsmagazine 1 
Telescope 1 
Festival 1 
The Sixties | 
Eye Opener 


Provincial Affairs 
Nation’s Business 
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Completed High School 


% 
| Hockey Night 44 
Ed Sullivan 40 
/Bonanza 37 


‘This Hour Has 7 Days 36 
‘Beverly Hillbillies © 35 


‘Danny Kaye 34 
Perry Mason 30 
ent Page Challenge 29 
‘The Fugitive 28 
‘Don Messer’s Jubilee 27 
‘Country Hoedown 26 
The Defenders 25 
Flashback 25 
Jack Benny 23 
Patty Duke 23 
Hazel 22 
Red River Jamboree 21 
Juliette 20 
Show of the Week 19 
festival 16 
Che Serial 16 
°BC Newsmagazine 15 
Telescope 14 
The Sixties 10 
lye Opener 9 
Nation’s Business 8 
-rovincial Affairs 6 
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BY EDUCATION 


University 

% 
Hockey Night 43 
This Hour Has 7 Days 37 
Ed Sullivan 36 
Bonanza 33 
Beverly Hillbillies 32 
Danny Kaye 31 
Front Page Challenge 30 
Flashback 27 
Perry Mason 26 
The Fugitive 24 
Don Messer’s Jubilee 23 
The Defenders 22 
Jack Benny 20 
Juliette 20 
Country Hoedown 19 
Hazel 18 
Patty Duke 18 
Festival Ls 


Red River Jamboree 17 
Show of the Week aly 
CBC Newsmagazine 15 


Telescope 14 
The Serial 12 
The Sixties 11 
Provincial Affairs 10 
Eye Opener 8 
Nation’s Business 8 


PER CENT VIEWING C.B.C. FULL NETWORK PROGRAMS 


(Averaged over 7 week period, Jan. 29-Mar. 18) 


Total (+) 


Hockey Night 
Bonanza 

Beverly Hillbillies 
Ed Sullivan 

Don Messer’s Jubilee 
Danny Kaye 
Country Hoedown 
The Fugitive 

This Hour Has 7 Days 
Perry Mason 

Front Page Challenge 
Flashback 

Patty Duke 

Red River Jamboree 
Hazel 

The Defenders 

Jack Benny 

Juliette 

Show of the Week 
The Serial 

Festival 

Telescope 

CBC Newsmagazine 
The Sixties 
Provincial Affairs 
Nation’s Business 
Eye Opener 
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(+) The total includes persons still at school in addition to those who have completed their 


ducation, 
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PROGRAM CONTENT 


THIS HOUR HAS 7 DAYS 
1965-1966 (23 shows) 


National Affairs .....--+--+++: joptas eet 20.6 
International Affairs ...... eee. ne er OE: 
Business Industry & Labour ....---+--++++: ee 
Social Problems ..«:,oreease sapyyate Se 19-40, 
Science & Medicine .....--.s+sesersrrrrtt 8.5 
Satire. c+. ae imeeMaety omet bare: >: Ol 8.2 
US. Affairs 1... 06). .0S- eae e: > «ae 7.8 
Gelebritids: . 880... 20. GU -SeI® =. eee 6.0 
Sones i0e. .. Bb roce a pe sees orn hi A © 
Education ...:5..02.%. UP RSTOSS ATE. TE. 8 5 ee 2.8 
GOTT S hte oo Wiiale clus sneer ier” «coma A 
Hetigion ot sae sale acer emis ae . 2.4 
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— Leiternan, C.B.C. Executive Producer; and 
* Maggan, Genersi Supervisor, Public Afairs, OBL. 


ROGER DUHAMEL, PILES, 


QUERY PRINTRR ABO OF STATIONEAY 


OTTA 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF MINUTES 
OF 


PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


This edition contains the English deliberations 
and/or a translation into English of the French. 


Copies and complete sets are available to the 
public by subscription to the Queen’s Printer. 
Cost varies according to Committees. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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Chairman: Mr. GERARD PELLETIER 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
No. 6 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 1966 
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“i 


| gE ey Main Estimates (1966-67) of the 
/ Canadian.Broadcasting Corporation 


WITNESSES: 


Mr. Douglas Leiterman, C.B.C. Executive Producer; and 
Mr. Reeves Haggan, General Supervisor, Public Affairs, C.B.C. 


ROGER DUHAMEL, F.RB.S.C. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 


OTTAWA, 1966 
24068—1 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON BROADCASTING, FILMS 
AND ASSISTANCE TO THE ARTS 


Chairman: Mr. Gérard Pelletier 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. Ron Basford 


and 
Asselin (Charlevoix), Mr. Hymmen, Mr. Prud’homme, 
Béchard, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Richard, 
Berger, Mr. Mackasey, Mr. Sherman, 
Brand, Mr. Macquarrie, Mr. Stafford, 
Cowan, Mr. Mather, Mr. Stanbury, 
Dubé, Mr. McCleave, Mr. Trudeau, 
Fairweather, Mr. Nugent, Mr. Woolliams— (25). 
Grégoire, Mr. Prittie, 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 
| Fripay, April 29, 1966. 
| Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and As- 


‘sistance to the Arts be authorized to sit while the House is. sitting, such 
authority to have effect from Monday, May 2, to Thursday, May 5, inclusive. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT OF THE HOUSE 
Fripay, April 29, 1966. 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 


has the honour to present its 
FOURTH REPORT 


mmends that it be authorized to sit while the House ‘is 


Your Committee reco 
om Monday, May 2 to Thursday, May 5, 


sitting, such authority to have effect fr 
inclusive. 
Respectfully submitted, 


GERARD PELLETIER, 
Chairman. 


Note: The said report was concurred in on Monday, May 2, 1966. 
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| MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, April 28, 1966. 
(12) 
The Standing Committee on Br 


net this day at 10.45 a.m. The Chai 
| 


oadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
rman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, Béchard, Berger, 
3rand, Cowan, Fairweather, Grégoire, Johnston, Mather, McCleave, Pelletier, 
rittie, Prud’homme, Richard, Stafford, Stanbury, Trudeau (18). 


__ Members also present: Messrs. Duquet, Gray, 
Prince), Nowlan, O’Keefe, Peters and Régimbal. 


_ In attendance: Messrs. Douglas Leiterman, C.B.C. Executive Producer; 
Tugh Ward Gauntlett, C.B.C. Supervisor, Special Programs, Public Affairs; 


veeves Haggan, General Supervisor, Public Affairs, C.B.C. and William Hogg, 
Mrector, News and Public Affairs, C.B.C. 


Forrestall, Lewis, MacDonald 


_ Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 


_ Mr. Basford read into the record telegrams he sent on behalf of the 
hairman, dated April 27, to Mr. Alphonse Ouimet, President of the C.B.C. and 
fr. Tom Koch, President of the Toronto Producers Association, C.B.C., relating 
» this committee’s Third Report to the House presented April 27. (See 
vidence). 

The Chairman tabled t 
‘dentified as Exhibit “A” 
mmittee. ) 


wo C.B.C. Application for Employment forms. 
) Note: Copies were distributed to members of the 


At 11.07 am., the Committee recessed until 11.15 a.m. 


| to allow Mr. 
-iterman to attend to personal business. 


The Committee resumed its examination of Mr. Leiterman and he supplied 
i ditional information relating to programming problems. 


The questioning of Mr. Leiterman still continuing, at 1.00 p.m., the 
(mmittee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


(13) 
The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, 
I2sided. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, Béchard, Berger, 
Fand, Dubé, Fairweather, Hymmen, Johnston, Macquarrie, Mather, Pelletier, 
E tie, Prud’homme, Richard, Sherman, Stafford, Stanbury, (18). | 
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Members also present: Messrs. Langlois (Mégantic), Lewis, MacDonald 
(Prince), Peters and O’Keefe. 


In attendance: (Same as at morning sitting.) 


The Chairman read into the record a telegram, dated April 28, from Mr. 
Tom Koch, President, Association of Television Producers and Directors, C.B.Ga 
Toronto, referring to mediation of dispute with C.B.C. officers. (See Evidence.) 

The Committee resumed its examination of Mr. Leiterman relating to 
programming and other matters. 

The questioning of Mr. Leiterman being concluded, Mr. Brand thanked tae 
witness, who in turn thanked the committee and he was permitted to retire. 


’ It was agreed that the subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure would meet 
this evening to reconsider the remaining list of witnesses and other matters. 


The Committee also agreed to sit again this evening. 
tt 5.50 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 8.00 p.m. this evening. 


EVENING SITTING 
(14) 


The Committee resumed at 8.15 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, 
presided. 

Members present: Messrs. Basford, Béchard, Berger, Brand, Fairweather, 
Hymmen, Johnston, Mather, Pelletier, Prittie, Sherman, Stafford, Stanbury, 
Trudeau (14). 

Members also present: Messrs. Langlois (Mégantic), Lewis, MacDonald 
(Prince), Peters and Whelan. 

In attendance: (Same as at afternoon sitting with the exception of Mr. 
Leiterman). 


The Chairman presented the Fourth Report of the Subcommittee on 
Agenda and Procedure, dated April 28, as follows: 


Your Subcommittee recommends: 
1. That the Main Committee hear Mr. Reeves Haggan at 8.00 p.m. 


9. That the Main Committee seek permission to sit while the House i 
sitting, such authority to have effect from Monday, May 2 t 
Thursday, May 5, inclusive. 


The Fourth Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure wa 
agreed to unanimously. 


The Chairman called Mr. Haggan who tabled a document, dated April 14 
1966, “Request to the President for reconsideration of several Head Offic 
decisions adversely affecting the responsibility of the Public Affairs Depart 
ment”. (Identified as Exhibit “B”). 


| 
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Note: Copies were later distributed to members of the Committee. 


| Mr. Haggan made a statement dealing with, amongst other matters, the 
non-renewal of contracts of Messrs. Watson and LaPierre, and was examined on 
matters relating to the Public Affairs Department and program policy. 


The Chairman read into the record a telegram he had just received from 
Mr. Alphonse Ouimet, President of the C.B.C., offering to meet with the Prime 
Minister or with any other person or bersons he may designate. (See Evidence). 


| The examination of Mr. Haggan still continuing, at 10.00 p.m., the commit- 
jee adjourned until Monday, May 2, at 3.30 p.m. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, April 28, 1966. 
-e@ (10:45 am.) 


| (Translation) 


| The CHAIRMAN: Before continuing hearing the witness Mr. Leiterman, Mr. 
Basford the vice-chairman, has a communication for the Committee, 


(English) 


| Mr. BAsForD: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the report we adopted 
‘yesterday was presented by me in the House at 6.10 p.m. last night and 
following the presentation of the report I took it upon myself, thinking, out of 
courtesy, we should advise the parties directly of what we had done, to have the 
Clerk send a wire to Mr. Alphonse Ouimet and Mr. Tom Koch, both in exactly 
the same form, which reads: 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to 
the Arts today tabled in the House of Commons a report, the operative 
parts of which are: While examining witnesses, evidence was adduced of 
the possibility of a stoppage of C.B.C. services. In view of this evidence, 
your Committee is of the opinion that C.B.C. management and C.B.C. 
producers should avail themselves of the good offices of the government, 
offered by the Prime Minister, on April 26 in the House of Commons, to 
avoid the possibility of any stoppage of C.B.C. services. 


Ron Basford, 
Vice Chairman for 
Gérard Pelletier 
Chairman. 


As I say Mr. Chairman, I did that on my own authority and I hope it meets 
vith the approval of the Committee. 


I have had no replies to these wires and I do not know whether or not the 
Slerk has received any. Unfortunately, in case it arises, Mr. Koch did not 
‘eceive his telegram until this morning. It left Ottawa at 6.40 p.m. last night 
3ut, he now has received the telegram and, earlier, had received the contents of 
he telegram. 


Mr. Brann: Perhaps we should look into the telecommunications system. 


The CHarRMAN: I have a second short matter to bring up at this time. These 
hat I have in my hand are application forms that I am told were requested 
‘esterday, and each member of the Committee will receive a copy of this form. 
Ye would appreciate it if members of the Committee would not ask that this be 
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printed in the record because it could delay the transcription even farther. So, if 
members of the Committee are satisfied to obtain a copy it will not go into the 
record. 

Shall we then proceed to hear Mr. Leiterman. I have a request from Mr. 
McCleave, who is fourth on the list today. He has to leave the Committee 
shortly; he says he has only two questions and requests the privilege of being 
placed at the top of the list. 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. McCuEAvE: Thank you very much Mr. Chairman and colleagues. What I 
have to ask can be put in one question and it concerns the fact, Mr. Leiterman; 
that you sought legal advice in connection with the Claudine Auger interview. 
Was this advice paid for? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No, sir, not by me. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: Was it paid for by the C.B.C. or was this rather informal 
advice that you had sought? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, the C.B.C. has a legal counsel system which begins 
with legal counsel at head office in Ottawa. Since they are remote from the 
program and production centre in Toronto there is legal counsel available to the 
program department other than the Ottawa legal counsel. The counsel I sought 
was from one of the men who are so designated by the Corporation and who are 


paid by the Corporation on, I believe, a fee basis rather than a regular salary. ; 


Mr. McCuEAVE: Are you allowed to do this as part of a normal production 
of ashow? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: This has been normal procedure, yes. 
Mr. McCuEAvE: Thank you very much. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed now, Mr. Brand. 


Mr. Branp: Mr. Leiterman, you have mentioned quite a few of the different 
areas of consultation with the hierarchy in the system and the fact there has 
been no breach of policy so far as you are concerned because, in fact, you have 
come to an agreement. I have one particular question with regard to the 
program you had on over medication and the Parke-Davis Company. Were 
there any law suits threatened by this or other companies as a result of this 
program or as a result of any of your programs has there ever been any threats 
of law suits? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No, sir. There was no legal action from the Parke-Davis 
Company or any other drug company following the over-medication story. 
There has been no legal action against the program and we are proud of this 
because in the kind of investigative reporting field we work in legal actions are 
a possibility. The only action against the program during its two years’ life was 
the injunction brought by another television network on a matter of contract 
relating to the Miss Canada contest. 

Mr. Branb: Do you feel good about the fact that none of these people or 


companies about whom you have done programs have considered them in such 
a light that they would require a law suit to satisfy themselves. 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, that pleases me very much. In the normal conduct of 
_ investigative reporting one must expect the possibility of law suits being 
_ launched, and one would sort of hope to win a decision from the courts to 
_ sustain the fairness of the program. 


| Mr. Brann: I am interested in knowing, and this is apropos of this 
_ investigation—I do not think we pursued this completely, but correct me if I am 
_ wrong if we did—which slot, for example, Mr. LaPierre fitted into. Did he fit into 
_ an alliterative slot, or would you designate him as Mr. Laurier LaP., P.P.P. or 
_ something of that nature? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: He would properly be designated as a permanent program 
_ personality. 


Mr. BRAND: But, you would agree that the “permanent” part of the title 
_ would be more semantic than significant. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


| Mr. Brann: As I look over this document which includes a section on the 
participating host, the permanent program personality, and the permanent 
_ program reporter, there is a basic conflict between what is laid down in this and 
some of the reasons given for the failure to renew the contract, in this instance, 
of Mr. LaPierre. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I find them totally contradictory. 


Mr. BRAND: Would you agree as a result of what has been said and what 
‘has been done since this directive has been issued that it might be a fair 
statement to say it would appear that a perfect program host for the corpora- 
tion now would be one who sits on his hands and has a visual of a latter day Ed 
‘Sullivan. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Certainly, the expression of emotion has received a good 
deal of criticism. I re-read this policy document following last week’s meeting 
‘with Mr. Ouimet in the public affairs department, at which time Mr. Ouimet 
Said the program which I was producer of had been guilty of violations of 
policy—of frequent and intolerable violations of policy. As I said, I looked up 
Some of the policy which was referred to and I can only conclude after reading 
this policy document, 65-66, on hosts, with whatever respect I can muster, the 
President never had read it. It seemed incredible that he should make the 
charges which he made against Mr. LaPierre and Mr. Watson if he had any 
‘awareness that such a document existed. And, the fact is it was one which was 
Carefully codified, set out in great detail and covered everything a host could 
possibly be and a P.P.P. could possibly do; even reference to facial expressions 
and that kind of interviewing, which Mr. Ouimet has consistently referred to as 
being intolerable and improper in the C.B.C. media, is, in fact, described in 
Sreat detail in this document, which has been approved. 


' Mr. Branp: There is one other point I would like to bring up and that is 
with reference to the suggestion that a person could write to their member of 
Parliament. I note you already have designated that this is very carefully 
controlled. Do you attempt at any time to circumvent this in answers to letters 
Which are sent in? I have seen one of these. 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: Do you mean do we sometimes, in replying to a person 
who writes in, suggest they write their member of Parliament? i 


Mr. BRAND: Yes. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: That would be quite possible, and I would not think it 
would be forbidden or proscribed by the clause relating to a non-air-invita- 
tion. I should tell you that there is a department of the C.B.C. called audience 
relations which replies to almost all the letters that people send in. We see 
copies of these replies but we are not consulted about them. By this I do not 
suggest that other replies do not go out from individuals, particularly people 
like Mr. LaPierre and Mr. Watson. But, most of the replies are handled in that 
way. So, I would have to look at some such reply to tell you whether it had 
come directly from someone on the program or through the more general route, 
the audience relations department. 


Mr. Branp: I notice that instead of the word “strike” you use the term 
“withdrawal of services’. In view of a certain medicare dispute in Saskatche- 


wan a few years ago, when the doctors felt that the term “withdrawal of | 


services” should be used, do you have any justification for using the term 
“withdrawal of services” rather than the word “strike”? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, the producers association seem to prefer to use such 
a term and I could not begin to interpret their reasons for doing so. But, I agree 
with you that “withdrawal of services” constitutes a strike. 


Mr. Branp: Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to address a few 


remarks to yourself. As you know, some members have taken a considerable 


amount of time over the past few days in questioning the witness. Is it possible | 


that the period allotted to each member for questioning could be shortened. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am afraid that the only way of doing it at the present 


time, when so many members already have had no restriction whatsoever placed 


upon their time, is by a plea and recommendation from the Chair that the 


question period of each member be limited as much as possible. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Mr. Chairman, in response to the questioning which has 
just concluded on the host and the P.P.P. policy document, I referred the other 
day to the fact that I had seen a reference—that is, a special reference—to Mr. 
LaPierre in such a document; the committee will remember I looked through | 


the document, and I since have, and I could not find a reference. Perhaps I 
should clear that matter up, if I may. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Was there some other document in which 
reference was made to Mr. LaPierre? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I have located the document and it happened to be the 
fourth draft of the final document, which has been distributed to you. In the 


fourth draft there is the phrase: “An example of this type of performer is. 


Laurier LaPierre in the program, This Hour has Seven Days.” That came in 
subsection (b) under the development of host concept in the document you 


have. This draft is identical and the subsection is to the one you have except in 


the final release that sentence was dropped. 
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Mr. BRAND: Was he not referred to in a good manner? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Branp: I think that comment should be made. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: But, as I say, that sentence was dropped sometime 
between August 19, 1965, when the fourth draft was submitted up the line, and 
when the final policy document came back down. 


Mr. BRAND: That was the King James version rather than the revised 
edition? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GrecorrE: Mr. Leiterman, among all the— 
Mr. LEITERMAN: One moment please. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Among all the public affairs programmes to be found on the 


English network of the C.B.C., do you have the impression that “Seven 
‘Days’”— 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I have a little bit of difficulty here. 


| Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Leiterman, among the public affairs programmes on the 
English network of the C.B.C., do you believe that “Seven Days” is the pro- 
3ramme with the largest budget? 


. (English) 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. “Seven Days” has the largest weekly budget in public 
ifairs. May I add that there has been some discussion in the press and by the 
resident about the “Seven Days” budget and the cut in that budget. I said in 
his committee the other day that a cut of $1,000 a week which has been made 
or next year constitutes a cut of about 7 or 8 per cent in our direct budget. The 
-wesident is quoted in the Globe and Mail this morning to the contrary, and I 
vill have to correct the president who is apparently not aware that the program 
judget is as I described it. The president’s figure includes the direct and indirect 
yudget. The cut of $1,000 is in the direct or cash budget and amounts to the 7 or 
‘per cent which I described. 


Translation) 


- Mr. GreEGoIRE: Mr. Leiterman, do you think that the situation which has 
€veloped recently at the C.B.C. denotes a crisis between top management and 
he production level? 


English) 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. I think that we are saying that we are at the crisis or 
te top of the iceberg, as it has been described, of a situation which goes very 
ep; there is a fundamental difference between senior management and the 
Togram people not only in public affairs but in the other departments. 
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(Translation) 

Mr. GrecorrE: And this crisis would come from the fact that because on the 
top management side for instance, they are trying to interfere with what 
producers believe to be one of their own reserved domains? 


(English) 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, I think it is partly that. There is a kind of 
interference but you must understand that we, at the program level, and 
particularly at the department level, which I am not at, do not resent or 
disagree with management’s right to interfere. All we say is that they must do 
it by the routes they have laid down by going through the channels they have 
suggested, and, they must be open to conversation and argument in this 
connection. In fact, the phrase the president used was: “To challenge’. They 
must be open to this kind of thing. If it is simply a didactic it does not work. 

If I may comment further, it seems to me it really goes very much beyond 
that question and has become a question of what has been described by others 
as a loyalty purge, the moving of people who will not constantly agree—that is, 
either removal or moving to another type of job people who have in any way 
stood up to management. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Gr&GoIRE: Do you think, Mr..Leiterman, that this crisis could be solved 
if the first principle were applied, one of the three which you said, namely 
consultation and discussion of top management with the programmes depart- 
ment relative to programme problems. Do you think that if this principle were 
applied it would solve part of the problem which now exists? nf 


@ (11:05 a.m.) 
(English) 

Mr. LEITERMAN: It would certainly solve part of the problem if you had a 
restoration of the consultative process. I do not think it would solve all but it 
would go a long way. At least, with the consultative process there is an 
opportunity for the supervisors and heads of departments to go back, discuss, 
argue and, hopefully, inform management. You know, much of the trouble has 
been that management is totally uninformed. It lives in isolation, in a different 
city. Generally, senior management talks only with itself; it has very little 
contact with the production level. Many producers have never met or exX- 
changed a word with the senior officers, have heard from them only once in ¢ 
while. You just do not have the kind of discussion which would allow < 
program like ours, for example, to explain to management why certain thing: 
were done or to give answers about why things were done. We do this throug! 
our supervisors, but there is often an unwillingness or an inability to com: 
prehend. _ 

The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me for a minute. There is a communication which 
have to make to Mr. Leiterman. 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Mr. Chairman, may I request the permission and toleranc 
of the Committee to allow me a five minute recess to deal with an urgen 
program matter for Sunday’s show? It has just come to my attention. 40" 
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The CHAIRMAN: Does the Committee agree to a recess for five minutes? It is 
agreed. 


'—After recess. 
| The CHAIRMAN: Before going on with the questions, I have had a quick 
consultation with the steering committee which recommends to you that we sit 
this afternoon and tonight. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: When did you have a steering committee meeting? 
| The CHAIRMAN: We did not have a meeting; we just had a quick consulta- 
tion. 
| Mr. GREGOIRE: When was that? 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute ago. 

Mr. BEcHarD: Did you consult Mr. Grégoire? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, Mr. Grégoire was in conversation; he was busy. You 
are perfectly free to disagree if you wish, Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. GREGorRE: I disagree for the same reason I had the other day. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is a majority recommendation from the steering 
sommittee before you. It is not unanimous. I understand it is agreed by the 
ommittee to sit this afternoon and this evening. 


_ Mr. Gre&corre: On division. 
Translation) 


__ Mr. Leiterman, on the part of the producers, now, do you think that there 
aight be some kind of tendency to monopolize decisions and deny any right to 


op management or supervision over your programmes? Is there any tendency 
0 this? 


English) 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Suggestions have been made by senior management, 
articularly in the last few days, that there seems to be nearly every day, I 
lust say, a changed description of the reasons for the dismissal of the hosts, 
nd the most recent one, reported in the Globe and Mail this morning, from the 
resident to the whole CBC staff across the country in a closed circuit radio 
ddress which lasted for nearly an hour yesterday, was that the hosts wished to 
ave an independence of decision, and so on. I simply do not believe that that is 
‘cept the instructions which come down in the proper way and have been 
‘ue. I can only give you my own opinion, plus the experience of all the years 
tat I have worked for the CBC and the two years that “Sewen Days” has 
en on the air. I must tell you that most regularly, week after week, there has 
en evidenced a willingness by the programmers and by the producers to 
Scussed with the department. Of course at the producer level there is always a 
sire for independence, and it would be a very unwise management which left 
oducers alone to make their own shows. This we have never asked for; this I 
ould not ask for; this I do not think would work. I think the only thing that 
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will work is supervision. We have always been prepared—and the record of the 
year is I think a complete demonstration of our willingness—to accept decisions, 
and this is a total refutation of the suggestion that we are not prepared to do so. 
However, the important point, it seems to me, is that we believe there should be 
discussion. Management is now saying that it is unhappy to have challenges, 
and in a sense it is unhappy to have us come back and say: “We would like to 


discuss this matter”. That seems to be an essential and agreed difficulty. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GrecorrE: Now, Mr. Leiterman, along the same line, you also said that 
top senior management is seeking to establish itself in a quiet and sure and 
certain position. Towards whom is the top management trying to establish this 
position, this secure and sure and safe and tranquil position? 


(English) 


Mr. LEITERMAN: As nearly as I can tell, the desire for tranquillity extends 
in most directions, downwards from top management and from top management 
out into the country. There seems to be an increasing desire by senior 
management not to have difficulties with the country at large, to avoid 
complaints, to avoid groups writing letters, to avoid complaints by this commit- 
tee and by Parliament itself, to avoid any member of Parliament rising and 
criticizing the Corporation policy. 

The desire for tranquillity is expressed, and has been very clear to all of 
the C.B.C. personnel in the last year and the last month, with the development of 
what is described around the Corporation as “the hard line”, the unwillingness 
to tolerate the position of the middle management persons who are said to be 
willing to argue or stand up to senior management decisions. There have been 
some very significant removals of persons. Sometimes they are moved upstairs 
to jobs where they will not be in a position to challenge; other times they are 
moved sideways, and they have, in most cases, been replaced by persons whe 
are known to be willing to go along with what management says, without 
asking questions or without disagreeing. This has been mainly evidenced since 
the reappointment of the president to a new seven-year term. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GrecorrE: Do you think that top management may be right in seekin; 
tranquillity in this way, insofar as public opinion or Parliament is concerned? 


(English) 

Mr. LEITERMAN: I think it would be the death of the Corporation if the tim 
ever came that management were to put its desire for tranquillity above it 
desire and willingness to serve the people of this country by a discussion of th 
important issues which come up in the country. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I did not speak necessarily of this, I spoke of criticism. D 
you think that top management might be right in seeking tranquillity in the fac 
of criticism coming from public opinion or from Parliament? — 
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(English) 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It seems to me that there must always be criticism, that if 
‘a Corporation is doing its job and entering into a public discussion of the public 
affairs of the country, there will always be differences of opinion. The same 
applies to a program like “Seven Days”, and it would be a disaster if everybody 
suddenly believed that the program was perfect and that it met all their needs; 
Ithat there was nothing wrong with it. If a program or the Corporation is doing 
its job, it must be controversial; this is absolutely essential, and as soon as that 
ceases, I think we are in great danger in this country. 

(Translation) 

| Mr. GREGOIRE: You then think that members of Parliament can be right, 
‘sometimes, when they criticize some themes, some events, some things that 
occur? 

(English) 

__ Mr. Lerrerman: Of course. 
(Translation) 

k 

i 


! Mr. GREGOIRE: Do you think that members of Parliam 
sompetence in the criticism that they address to the © Bitty 
(English) 


\ 


ent show any 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. I have my own opinions about different criticisms. 
Some of it I personally find valid and it happens to coincide with my own views. 
At other times criticism from other members may not seem to me to be valid or 
‘0 coincide with my own views, but this is the normal difference of opinion out 
‘if which, I suppose, a democratic society is made and operates. 


‘Translation) 


| Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Leiterman, often you find that Management takes 


rbitrary decisions. This is what you mentioned several times towards the 
‘Toducers. Do you now think that if there is any critism which comes from 
utside the CBC, then is top management showing a solid front and does it 
upport the producers and the hosts? Do you feel that when the criticism comes 
7om outside the CBC, you have the support of top management of the CBC? 


English) 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It can happen both ways, but I must say that on most 


2casions when there is public criticism of the Corporation or of a program, the 
¢dency of management—and it is an increasing tendency—is to duck and, as 
as been done on occasion, to issue an apology rather that to stand up for what it 
alieves to be the principles, what ought to be the principles of public 
“Scussion. The easy way out is to say “We are very sorry; it should never have 
2en done”. On occasion I would agree such a response would be justified, but 


iere have been occasions—and I have mentioned one of them here—where it has 
24068—2 
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seemed to me that that kind of hasty apology was not based on an adequate 
discussion or examination of the relevant facts. 


(Translation) : 

Mr. GREGOIRE: In your second principle Mr. Leiterman, you spoke of 
establishing a protection for controversial programmes, for producers, to allow 
them more freedom of action to direct these controversial programmes without 
being victims of unjustifiable criticism or being the victims of plots. Do you 
believe that if senior management were to give you a list of basic principles for 
controversial programmes, and subsequently gave you all freedom of action 
within the limits of these principles, would this solve the problem? 


(English) 

Mr. LEITERMAN: No, I do not think so. In fact, the nearest equivalent to 
such a list does exist; it is the statement of principles which I tabled earlier in 
this hearing which sets forth the basic operating principles in the public affairs 
department. That is the document which, I think, covers the ground very well. 
It describes the need for a discussion of controversial matters and describes the 
need for balance and fairness in the discussion of them. I do not think we need 
any more documentation. I think there is a great deal of that now. I think what 
is needed is simply a willingness on the part of top management to discuss those 
things with the program people who have formulated these policies and who 
work on the programs—and I repeat I do not mean the producers such as myself 
but the people we report to, who have the over-all picture of the programs 
under their charge—and to work them out rather than to govern by edict. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GrecorrRE: My last question, Mr. Leiterman. In the specific case of 
Laurier LaPierre, his contract was not cancelled but only not renewed. Is that a 
fact? Do you believe then, that in the circumstances, the top management acted 
illegally? 


(English) 

Mr. LEITERMAN: No. You are correct, Mr. LaPierre’s contract has not yet 
expired; it expires on May 8 at the conclusion of the television series. It woulc 
therefore not be illegal to have it cancelled. The impropriety which we referrec 
to— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Was it cancelled or not renewed? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Not renewed. 
Mr. GrecorreE: It was not cancelled? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: You are correct, it was simply not renewed. But th 
impropriety, which is referred to, is in my contract—of which I believe you havi 
a copy—where the producer is given the responsibility for the principal artist 
on his program. That is his primary responsibility. As you know, the questio! 
was not even raised with me. 


| 


| 
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(Translation) 


Mr. GreEGorrRE: In consequence, the violation is in your case and not in the 


zase of Laurier LaPierre, because it is in your contract that the responsibilities 
are defined and not in that of Laurier LaPierre. 


‘English ) 


Mr. LEITERMAN: That is correct. Mr. LaPierre can have no complaint if his 
sontract is not renewed. 


_ Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Mr. Leiterman, I know that this matter has in a 
way, been dealt with from different standpoints, but I would like to ask you one 


{uestion head-on: What do you conceive is the primary purpose of “Seven 
Jays” as a program entity? 


» (11:30 am.) 
Mr. LerrERMaN: As a program? 


Mr. MacDona.tp (Prince): As a program what do you consider to be its. 
‘asic purpose? What is the program trying to do, basically? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: To cover the widest possible range of “subjects in this 
ountry and abroad, when the program could afford it, for the widest possible 
udience. I think that would be the simplest statement. 


_ We are trying to present a magazine program which will cover the full. 
ange of public interest and activities, through the whole areas of science and 


iedicine, and the arts and politics, particularly, national affairs—the ombudsman 
ind of thing. 


| Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Many another public affairs program could 
yually follow those policies, but these programs usually do not appear any- 


here in the popularity charts, or have the kind of support that this program 
As had across the country. ' 


Mr. Lerrerman: The difference is that “Seven Days” is a show which has 


2en developed to include a great many items—a large number of items—in 
fery show. 


The reason for this is the Same reason that the so-called weekly 
Wsmagazines have a vast public popularity. 


I think it could be described as a program which, in every show, ought to 
live some item to interest everyone. Now, in a show with ten items not every 
*m will be of interest to each member here, but obviously there will be 
‘mething in each show that will interest almost everybody. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Would it also be fair to say that in the mind of 
2 people planning the program there must be some sense that there must be 
( this program something that is going to shock, alarm, disturb, or surprise the 
\:wers? I know that in the minds of many of the people with whom I have 
“cussed the program, there is this sense of surprise because some established 
Fneiple or institution was being “knocked”, 
_ Mr. Lerrerman: 
t> program has, and 

24068—23 


There are many ways of achieving the kind ‘of impact that 
surprise is a very important one. We try to achieve this in 
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many ways. The presentation is one of them. The program director, David 
Susskind, likes to boast that every bridge between items is always a different 
one. There are little devices first of all; then there are the actual contexts. I 
would be very uncomfortable on a show where the viewers could begin to 
predict what they were going to see. As soon as that happens you are beginning 


to lose your viewers. 

The world is wide and interesting, and we are always on the lookout for 
material that may be as substantial a matter as the first television appearance of 
George Chester Spencer. This is a surprise; this is very exciting; because no 
one has ever seen this man and all of a sudden there he is; suddenly, for 20 
minutes—or 17 minutes in his case—you are exposed to a man who is at the top 
of the news. This is the ideal kind of surprise. 

There is the other case which may have to do with an item which will be 
on this week’s show, which is a description of the life in captivity of a group of 
mice, kept by a university staff for examination, and the discovery that mice, 
like human beings, when exposed to certain kinds of excesses, behave in certain 
ways. 

Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I mean, there is the music—the bumpity, 
bumpity, bump—the visual effects, with the cameras dollying in and out, and 
the graphics and the way they are used. There is this compilation of things. One 
gets the impression that a good deal of public affairs was meant to be aimed 
towards the intellectual who is not willing to share in the way in which the 
actual instruments are used. 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Your description is very accurate and you obviously have 
some knowledge of television. You have stated very precisely what the progran 
attempts to do. We do not want our viewers to go to sleep in the middle. Tf the 
program, we consider, is going wrong we try to give ita little more of what i 
referred to by the program group as “bizaz” or “zip”. If something is runnin; 
long so that people begin to be bored by it we try to shorten it. 

You have to understand that we consider this not only a public affair 
program, but, frankly, as an entertainment program. We believe you mus 
entertain in order to reach your audience with the serious matters in th 
program. This is not to say that entertainment is its primary function, but 
would quote to you the comments of Alfie Gethrin, who, for NBC, develope 

and produced the most exciting public affairs program in that country, calle 
“White Paper’. He has said, and has said to me, that if you ever sto 
entertaining you will never have the audience. You will be back to the 5 pe 
cent or the 10 per cent or the 12 per cent who want the traditional form ¢ 
public affairs conversation. 


Mr. MacDonaxp (Prince): Let me ask you this: In the way in which ye 
carry out your public affairs program, in order to reach a large audience, y¢ 
are saying it must be contained in an entertainment package? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Whether you use lively visuals, or graphics, | 
whether it is an attractive girl— 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. MAcDona.p (Prince): —or a big subject which is of particular signifi- 
cance. But really, do you not think that perhaps there is the kind of public 
affairs program which can be done without, shall we say, this “gimmickry”? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, and I think we do a great many of this kind of public 
affairs program. 


! I am talking about the show as a whole. You must have used the word 
“package”. The package in itself must, in the overall, be entertaining. 


We find that the viewer at the end of the hour is not bored but is really 
asking for more. They find the hour passes very quickly, and sometimes a 
viewer says it was more like half an hour. This is a good thing. When they say 
it was more like an hour and a half, then you know that that show has tended 
to drag. 

But I would suggest that in the content of each show there are substantial 
items which run along the lines of your question, and which are of substance. 
| Very often there are many points which must be got across. I would refer 


you again to the discussion on escalation with Herman Kahn, to the discussions 
about countries abroad—there is a long list. 
! 


The CHAIRMAN: May I remind you, before you go any further, that you 
seem to be leading the witness into a field that the Chair has difficulty in 
~econciling with the point that we are trying to examine, namely, the relation- 
ship between management and personnel. 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Well, I am trying to establish Mr. Leiterman’s 
‘wn concept of the program. Later on when we have management before us I 


vant to see in what way this would square with management’s concept of what 
he program should be. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you do it as quickly as possible? 
Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): The questions are fairly short. 
Mr. LEITERMAN: I am sorry. 


The CuarRMAN: The member well knows that there are short questions that 
€quire very long answers. 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): I was going to say that these are the techniques 


Thich you have developed in this connection, whereby you have built up this 
rogram. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes—I will try to keep the answers short. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): You have made the point earlier that this show 
‘@S a pretty new concept, and, in fact, you were using television which was 
&w, too—it was a new dimension; but, really, was not the Seven Days concept 
tetty much in evidence in the BBC program “This Was the Week That Was,” 
id was that not really the prototype for “Seven Days’’? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No; that is a comparison that I would really have to 
‘Ject. “Seven Days” is built on the background of many other programs, but it 
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is much more closely identified with another program of the BBC called 
“Panorama”. “This Was the Week That Was” was entirely a satirical show. 


If you refer to one of the documents which I tabled here, giving the content, 
you will see that satire in “Seven Days” comprises something like 8 per cent of 
the time. To the extent of the 8 per cent, yes, we are somewhat modelled on 
TW. 3 of the BBC; but our satire is much less hard-edged and much less sharp 
than the kind which the British T.W. 3 used. At the same time, we are probably 
a little more solid than the American version which you may have seen. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): When you were giving us the various items that 
had, in fact, created almost this impasse with top management, there was one 
that I was interested in and that was with regard to the Harold Wilson 
interview, in which the material for that program was obtained—well, I would 
not like to pass judgment—but it did seem to be unethical use of the material 
that was allowed by “Seven Days” on that occasion, inasmuch as the top people 
had explained that they were unwilling to allow this to be used. I would assume 
that there was a regulation involved here and that the gentleman’s agreement 
that is established in this area was disrupted. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No. You will have to permit me a little latitude in 
answering this one. 

There was no criticism of any of the program on the part of management 
after the tape had been obtained and used. In fact, there was general agreement 
that the tape was in the public domain. But there was a totally ridiculous 
situation whereby the tape was in our own premises, within 12 feet of the 
machine we used, or the video tape, and where nothing was required except the 
plugging in of a ‘one patch plug. This was prohibited, and the reason that it wa 
prohibited goes: back to the action of the News Department, and, if I may say s 
with respect, to the unwillingness of the responsible official of the guild whicl 
operates in the News Department to. work out some kind of sensible use 0 
common material. 

There is a guild in the News Department. There are no guild members i 
our department. We are not unionized, because no union on earth would permi 
the hours our people work. Consequently, we have no guild, and there is a guil 
in the News Department. There is a very great deal of opposition by this guil 
in the matter of news and public affairs to restrict “Seven Days”, and this lead 
to absolutely unbelievable things. 

Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Are you indicating that the working conditior 
are so terrible on “Seven Days” that it would be impossible to have a union, ¢ 
do the members of the “Seven Days” unit, in fact, belong toa union, or— 


Mr. LEITERMAN: The question has never arisen; but it would appear to m 
that no union would want to be involved. The staff people are workin 
according to union rules, and their overtime bills are very high, and they ha 
had to add other people in order to abide by the Canadian Labour Code. 


Mr. MacDonatp., (Prince): Do you mean the floor people are non-unic 
people? ryedia \ a 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: No; they are all union people. The story editors and the 
producers are not union people. 
| ght of that, is it true to say that, apart 


| y among the other program units, and particularly 
in relation to the News Department with the “Seven Days” program unit, there 
are good relations with the other production units? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I don’t thi 


would say that in the early days, when “Seven Da 
there were all kinds of abrasions when th 


| » Which, I think, has improved; there is a much better 
understanding, in fact, at the present time, where there is a great deal of 
Sympathy in the News Department for what “Seven Days” is facing. But the 


i 


‘question of the newspaper guild and that kind of abrasion has not been solved. 
| Mr. MacDonatp (Prince 


of other producers, or on the 
of “Seven Days’? 


): Would you Say that there has been, on the part 
part of other people, a certain amount of jealousy 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): This is interesting. I believe, in fact, that the 


‘Seven Days” budget was abnormally larger than the budgets of the other 
wublic affairs programs that were done. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Much larger. 


_ Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Was there not a method by which this sort of 
vudget could have gone to the other producing people? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: You would have to put that question to Mr. Hag 
bit is to divide the budgets, or you could direct it to management. 


The only answer I could 
‘oney. 


I would add that it does not cost anything like the estimates that have been 
‘ade. We would love to have some of that money. 


gan whose 


give you is that this kind of program does require 


I might add that the program costs much less than “Close-Up”. This is a 
gnificant point. “Seven Days”, in fact, costs a good deal less for an hour 
“0gram than “Close-Up” cost for half an hour during the first two years, and 
ily slightly more than that cost in its later years. “Seven Days” also costs a 


od deal less than the program budget for “Horizon”. These are all significant 
‘ings. 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): When you tabled the policy documents relating 
{ the host’s responsibility and told us about the modus operandi of the 
logram, you informed us that this document was not furnished to the host. 
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Does it not seem to you somewhat a ridiculous situation that people who are 
appearing regularly on television should never have any written conception of 
what their image should be? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No; I think it would be wrong if that kind of document 
reached them. You have met Mr. LaPierre and I think you are in a position to 
make your own assessment of how a person of his sensitivity would react to 
some of the things which are in that kind of document. 


In practice, it works very much better if the official documents are 
interpreted to the host by responsible people, such as the producers, so that if 
Mr. LaPierre does something which, it seems to us, as producers, is not within 
the rules of our department, then we tell him and interpret to him rather than 
say, ‘“You have violated Rule No. 22A.” This would not be a good system. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Do all producers have a copy of this document? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: All producers have it furnished to them. I could not speak 
for the fact that they all have them. 


Mr. MAacDONALD (Prince): I am informed that there are some producers 
who are not aware of the existence of it and I am wondering how such a 
producer would know and how he could inform them. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, I guess that is a question for Mr. Haggan. 
Of course, in most programs much of the material in the document is not 
relevant. 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): Assuming that you had this information availa- 
ble to you in the early stages when you were developing this program, woulc 
you have read it once and then, under general guidance, have guided the host 
who were on the program? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would have read it and guided them. 


The other point I wish to make is that this policy is refined on the bases 0 
the programs themselves; and the latest edition of this document is undoubtedl 
involved with what “Seven Days” has established. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I gather that you talked about at least fou 
different items on this document. Are there superseding documents produced 0 
a regular basis? In other words, is there continual revision going on even in th 
case of a host who is looked upon as being acceptable? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Not continual revision. There are at least four drafts ‘ 
any host’s document. There had been one in force for a number of years—I al 
not sure how many years. Then, as a program evolved, particularly a progral 
like “Seven Days”, it was obvious that there were changes that had to be mad 
and changes have, in fact, been made by the program. This is natural, and 
think it shows the evolution which takes place. 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): You suggested earlier that this document w 
produced by program counsel. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No. The program counsel along with the department had 
discussion in connection with LaPierre and Watson interviewing the leaders. 


} 
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I am sure that the document is approved by the program counsel, so far as I 
know. 
Mr. MacDona_p (Prince): Who, in fact, produced the document? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: You would have to ask that of Mr. Haggan. 


Mr. MAcDonaLp (Prince): Are you or any of the other producers consulted 
in the drafting of such a document? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: We are not consulted. We are given the document and if 
we have any objections to what is in the document, we state them. I did so, and 


_ I did not see my objections incorporated in the final document. 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): In the instances which you gave where there 
was difficulty at the top it is interesting that very few of them dealt with any 
controversy involving Mr. Watson or Mr. LaPierre, if I am correct. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I missed that. 
Mr. MacDonaxp ( Prince): In the ten items that you referred to— 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes? 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): —I think no more than two of them dealt 
particularly with the involvement of Mr. LaPierre or Mr. Watson? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): What specific objections had management made 


' with regard to the interviewing techniques of these two gentlemen? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, management made this objection directly to me in a 


_ conversation that I had with Mr. Walker. 


® (11:50 a.m.) 


And, Mr. Walker mentioned the Winnipeg speech by Mr. LaPierre in which 
he was critical of the Fowler commission and the fact that Mr. Watson had 
served on the producers association and was president of it when the producers 


association made its submission to the Fowler Committee at the request of 
_ Fowler. In addition to that, Mr. Walker mentioned he and his colleagues did not 


like the kind of interview which Mr. LaPierre did and he made a very 
unpleasant reference to the occasion of the “tear” or “the wiping away of the 
tear”, as it has become to be known. He also said they felt Mr. LaPierre was not 


objective and they used the phrase: “He wore his heart on his sleeve”. There 


Was no objection made of Mr. Watson’s hosting ability; he was described in 


other ways. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Mr. Walker was talking to you about LaPierre’s 
hosting ability but he did not refer to the policy document that related to the 


method of operation of a host. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I do not think he was aware of its existence. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): You do not think that Mr. Walker was aware of 
its existence? 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: I am giving an opinion. 


Mr. Matuer: Mr. Chairman, as interesting as the questions and answers are 
to all the members concerned I am sure that the hon. member will not take it 
amiss if I remind him of the Chairman’s admonition to the members to keep 
their period of questioning as briefly as possible in fairness to other members. I 
think the present series of questions and answers have proceeded now for 30 or 
35 minutes. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): That is not true. It has been exactly 22 minutes 
since I started asking questions. There were other members who had as much as 
14 hours. I have had to wait as long as three days to ask some questions. 


I understand, Mr. Chairman, that we will be rising in about 74 minutes, 
and I will be through by that time. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are adjourning at 1 o’clock. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Well, I can even be through by 1 o’clock. 
Earlier, when Mr. Mackasey was questioning you, you referred to a document 
which outlined the terms of reference for “Seven Days” and you were willing 
at that time to table it. I would like very much to have this document tabled 
if you are still willing to do so. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I am trying to recall. I believe there is a difference in our 
understanding of what was referred to. Can anyone refresh my memory. There 
is no such document as you have described. 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Well, I have a note on it: 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Perhaps I was not clear. You are referring to a document 
of terms of reference and I know of no such document. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): All right, I will not pursue that any longer. I 
want to comment and to ask questions with regard to the television media as 
they relate to the other media. You indicated earlier that you feel in many ways 
that television is far superior in dealing with an issue and in arousing the 
sentiments of people than newspapers or magazines. Is that your conviction? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It is not superior but different. It is superior in terms of 
impact although I would not use that word. However, there is a great deal of 
difference in the impact although each has a very special and necessary 
function. Newspapers and magazines generally give a great deal of space and 
time to the development of an issue but television must do a different kind of 
job. The kind of job television does best relates to an emotional involvement of 
the viewer; the very picture of a man’s face is an emotional kind of thing. There 
is a rapport, a feeling of acceptance, revulsion and so on and this contributes to 
a different kind of job. 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Am I right in saying that you, yourself, have 
particularly strong feelings about the effectiveness of television in grappling 
with these issues compared to other media? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Maybe I would say effectiveness in making clear to 
viewers who have not received from other media the kind of clarity that 


b 
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sometimes television in a single instance can bring across, and you all know 
examples of that. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think I am right in saying that the two last questions are 
not justified by the reasons the member himself gave me for going into this line 
of questioning. I do not see that a comparison between television and magazines 
would have anything to do with any further questions you would like to put to 
management unless you go into the whole conception of T.V. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I think it is very important because this is part 
of our problem. Earlier reference was made to Mr. McLuhan’s work. There is a 
difference in the kind of media, in their very nature, and this may result in 


_ different kinds of freedom, controls and responsibilities. I just wanted to 

_ establish Mr. Leiterman’s concept of this and then, later on, I hope to direct 

_ further questions to management in this respect. At this time I wish to direct 

_ questions on the controls, responsibilities and the actual function of the 
medium. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Mr. Chairman, I think the line of questioning which Mr. 
MacDonald has commenced is very important because when management 
comes we are going to assume these people are editors although not in the same 
way that a newspaper editor is. I think it is quite relevant that we look at it in 
a different way because I think there maybe something quite different between 
_ the different media. 


| Mr. MATHER: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Leiterman’s point of view on this 
_ has been well established already through a long series of questions. 


Mr. MAcDona.p (Prince): That may be true. It is only because I am a little 
thick that I have to push harder to make sure that I understand. ' 


We have heard a great deal in the testimony about the long chain of 
_command or communication in existence here. Do you think that this chain of 
_ communication is too long? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, it is. 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): With regard to the show or the two hosts, do you 
think that the way in which they have been dealt with in recent developments 
isan attempt on the part of management, in fact, to kill the program. 


Mr, LreITERMAN: I think it is part of an attempt to so change it that it 
amounts to killing it, yes. 
| I have no doubt that management intends to return the show and to keep 
its name, but the changes that management has in mind in spite of assurances to 
the contrary, particularly recent assurances, when there has been such a public 
outcry, to my mindbearing in mind management’s desire, on two previous 
occasions to kill the program—is all relevant evidence of this. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): It would seem that November 18 was a crucial 
day in the life of “Seven Days”, and for sometime afterward management felt 
the show was being run according to Corporation policy. 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: What they meant was they were not hearing from us any 
more. 
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Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): What, in effect, did you, as the producer, try to 
institute by way of change to avoid this confrontation? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I took what they told me and shut up about it. 

Mr. MAcDONALD (Prince): In other words, you have ceased to dispute or 
argue with them on issues, and if they objected to it you killed the issue and 
went on 

Mr. LEITERMAN: That is true, but there were a couple of occasions when 


edicts were handed down which we objected to through the proper channels 
and in the end we simply followed, in a couple of cases, our honour and 
accepted. 

Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I have one final question. By a clear quirk of 
fate I noticed that Time magazine, in its listings, has some other program listed 
for the 10 o’clock slot on Sunday night in place of “Seven Days”. Has it been 
planned for the past 14 weeks that “Seven Days” will not go on the air this: 
Sunday night? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: It is not my intention to air anything else on Sunday night. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): And, at the present time, “Seven Days” will go 
on Sunday night? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Perhaps I should not have asked that question. 
And, will “Seven Days” be true to its mandate? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: This is a matter 1am discussing with my supervisors. 
Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you some questions Mr. Basford? 

Mr. Basrorp: I will pass for the moment, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Prittie: We have been dealing with the particular program, “Seven 
Days” and the general problem of relationship of management to the production 
department, producers guidelines and modes of operation. Mention was made of 
the T.W. 3 Panorama put on by the BBC, parts of which are similar to “Seven 
Days”’. 

I would like to ask you, Mr. Leiterman, if you are familiar with the BBC's: 
mode of operation in this type of program with regard to top management, the 
program department, producers, and so on. It seems, with few exceptions, that 
the only valid comparison we can make is with another public broadcasting 
system. There have been similar programs in the United States but not too 
many. Are you familiar with how the BBC operates this same type of program. 
Have the producers of the BBC programs had the same sort of problems which 
you feel you had to face? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I am familiar with the system. In the case of T.W. 3 
and these other controversial programs—and may I say that these programs are 
a great deal more controversial than “Seven Days” ever has been—the BBC has 
long encouraged the climate of controversy, and its director general believes in 
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| it. He makes it clear by Saying; “It is great”’—and I have not his exact 
_ -words—and, “He believes in it”. 


In answer to the second part of your question, of course, they have had. I 
_ have discussed with producers of these programs their problems, and they have 
many of the same kind of problems we do. But, they have a different reporting 
_ system which works very much better. 


Mr. PRITTIE: Could you elaborate a bit on their system? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, the producer of T.W. 3, during his lifetime, Mr. Ned 
Sharron, had only one man between him and the director general of the 
_ corporation, who is Sir Hugh Green. Mr. Sharron reported to only one man, 
who was an intermediary. The intermediary was Donald Baverstock. So, the 
director general had an almost direct feed about what the program was doing 
_and there was a direct feed going back to the producers. I have suggested this 
kind of thing to our management and there is some indication they may be 
interested in setting up such a procedure. But, their organization is different 
from ours. In the case of the CBC, it would be Mr. Haggan; so, the program 
‘would report to Haggan and he would report directly to management. 


t Now, this is the point where all the controversy comes in. For all other 
‘details: personnel, budgets, the normal sort of things, machines and relationship 
with other networks, the present CBC machinery is quite appropriate and 
works well if followed. But, on the matter of what is going to go on the air on 
Sunday, which may not be too clear until Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
or even Sunday, you need a direct line, a quick system of decision and the kind 
of intimate contact that is possible in that way. If there is information that we 
wish to give to management on a very sensitive question it has to be filtered 
through a half a dozen people on the way up and then it is filtered again on the 
way back. It is not surprising there is a great lack of understanding between the 
‘wo levels. 


Mr. PRITTIE: You mentioned a man with the BBC, the intermediary 
vetween the director general and the program, T.W. 3. Would he occupy a 
Osition similar to Mr. Haggan, or was he more directly attached to the director 
Jeneral’s office? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: His position is more similar to Mr. Haggan’s than any 
other in the way the two networks are set up. He was not attached to the 
lirector general’s office. As I said, his name is Donald Baverstock. He had a 
nanagement type of position, but he was closely connected with both program 
nd program development. 


_ Myr. Prirtiz: From what you have said, it would seem to me that the 
‘uccess of this type of program on the BBC is very much related to the 
ersonality of the director general. You stated Sir Hugh Green encouraged 
ontroversy. I would take it, though, with a different director general it might 
dake quite a difference and, eventually, they might find themselves faced with 
Situation similar to that of “Seven Days’”’. 


Mr. LerrerMan: Yes. I think if there was a change in the BBC the kind of 
ituation we have could easily result. But, there is a solid tradition there. I have 
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talked to and heard Sir Hugh Green discuss the conditions and his view on 
broadcasting, and I could not imagine him making the kind of statement which 
has recently been made, that there has been too much challenge, or the 
programs have been trying. The purport of these statements has been that 
management does not want to hear about the programs’ problems and does not 
want to deal with so many problems. There is a lot of understanding in some 
quarters here that you cannot do this kind of programming unless there is 
discussion about it, unless there is probing and challenge. 


Mr. Prirtie: You have said that this desire for tranquility on the part of 
CBC management does not exist with the management of the BBC. It seems to 
me then that it is a question of personality in management and not the system 
itself. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I guess that would be generally true and I would agree 
except that in the BBC you have a kind of tradition where it would not be 
possible for a man to become head of that corporation—that is, director general, 
who did not believe in the kind of principles that we have described. And, I do 
not mean there is any absence or lack of control or exercise of the kinds of good 
judgment and taste and so on that are important. Of course, there is all this. 
But there is a willingness to experiment and try things, and there is a tolerance 
for controversy that I think may be in large measure lacking in our present 
senior management. 


Mr. PRITTIE: You have used the expression: “Desire for tranquility” with 
regard to top management of the CBC. Do you think yourself, with the amount 
of parliamentary criticism that is being directed toward programs such as. 
“Quest” “Festival” and sometimes “Seven Days’, that this has brought about 
that type of feeling on the part of management? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I suppose that is probably so. But, as you all know, in the 
United Kingdom the British Parliament is equally zealous in its criticism of the 
BBC program. But, management seems to have adapted itself in such a way 
that it has learned to live with criticism and accept it as its way of life. There 
seems to be less willingness here to live with criticism from all kinds of groups, 
not only Parliament but all kinds across the country. I will not keep going on. 


Mr. Prirtie: What I am trying to get at is the way CBC management 
responds to criticism. Is it because of the kind of people who are there as 
opposed to the kind of people in top management of the BBC or is it because 
the BBC have more independence on budgetary matters and do not have to 
report as frequently to Parliament. Is this a factor? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It would be both, and the latter is an important factor. I 
believe the Fowler Committee—and this has been recommended before in this 
country—suggested there be less frequent application to Parliament for funds for 
a public broadcasting corporation so that it would have a number of years to 
demonstrate what it could do. I am sure that is a factor. At the same time, I 
think that the personalities of the three senior officers of the CBC are undoubt- 
edly part of it. I have heard the president say that the CBC should be run 
just like General Motors. With appropriate humility from my position, I 
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cannot really understand how a man of such experience and, I think, a great deal 
_ of judgment, can say this. 


would stamp out programs, but they will all be alike and they will not be worth 
watching. You can stamp out producers in the same mould, if you wish, and 
hosts as well, and permanent program personalities. You can set a machine and 
punch out what you want, but this, to me, is an incredible comparison or 
analogy for the CBC. 


@ (12:10 p.m.) 


Mr. PRITTIE: Those were all my questions. I would only like to comment 
that Mr. Leiterman answered a lot of questions about the “Seven Days” 


Mr. LEITERMAN: In the present climate I consider that a compliment. 


Mr. Matuer: Mr. Chairman, I just have three short questions to ask of Mr. 
Leiterman. I noticed this morning in the press that Mr. Ouimet is quoted as 
saying that “Seven Days” must not destroy the CBC. After listening to the 
testimony in this committee in the last few days I am not sure it is not the other 
Way around, that the CBC is not destroying “Seven Days’’. 


My first question, Mr. Leiterman, is whether you agree that this broadcast 
committee was on sound ground yesterday when it was suggested to both sides 
that they take up the Prime Minister’s offer to help conciliate the issue. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I think this is an immensely helpful development and 
{may well save us from a strike and the removal of program services. I 


onciliation proceedings and several times since, including as late as yesterday, 
le reaffirmed his decision that he is not prepared to re-open the case of the 
Seven Days” hosts although, I must Say with regret, he seems to give different 
asons for their dismissal every time it comes up. 


The current reason given in this morning’s Globe and Mail is a new 
efinement of why the hosts must go. There seems to be a real confusion about 
7ho runs the program. The suggestion that the two men continually resisted 
janagement’s supervision aimed at imposing more stringent ethical stand- 


nnection with “Seven Days”, which is that he is a member of the infrequently 
Mvening editorial board. 
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Mr. Matuer: Getting back to this committee’s action and the Prime 
Minister’s offer, would you think that acceptance of that offer by either side 
would make rejection by the other side perhaps difficult from the point of view 
of being regarded as irresponsible? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I do not know. In the current dispute, management seems 
to have been able to resist a great deal of pressure to re-examine and re-open 
the case. Mr. Ouimet told the public affairs group at a meeting at which I was 
present that he went to the board of directors and got their backing, and that 
was that. 


Mr. MATHER: Do you feel that the producers concerned have viewed, or are 
likely to view, the proposal of this committee with favour? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I have no doubt that the producers will welcome it. 


Mr. Bercer: Mr. Leiterman, some of the questions which I intended to put 
to you have already been answered, but I have several more. First of alld 
would like to ask you what, according to you, is the purpose of this program? Is 
it to bring news to the people, to educate them in general? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Bercer: Some of the preceding witnesses, and I think in fact you 
yourself, have mentioned that you were fearful the creative spirit will be 
endangered if the management of the CBC keeps on doing what it is doing right 
now. Do you believe in that? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I think there is a great danger of that. 


Mr. BERGER: I would like to have your opinion on the following. Let us go 
back 15 years when radio, television, and even the newspapers first started to 
give the news. A few years back they started commanding the news. Do you not 
think that we are in the danger now of creating news? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: To comment on the first part of your question, I think the 
development from straight reporting into interpretive reporting is one which 
has carried with it a great deal of danger, and it has always been extremely 
important in this country that the CBC news service—which has developed and 
is administered under a gentleman who is in this room, Bill Hogg—has main- 
tained absolute objectivity in its coverage of the news. I think it is a rare 
occasion when anyone can detect a flavour of opinion in the news itself. That is 
important. However, there seems to have been a need—and this was clearl) 
demonstrated to the students of the medium and to journalists at the time 0! 
the McCarthy era in the United States—that pure objectivity could also lead to 
great misunderstanding of events. There has developed a process of interpreta: 
tion of news, and that seems to be a great need and an increasing trend. It see: 
its greatest development in magazines, in print, and of course, in programs lik 


“Seven Days” on the air. 
To get to the question of the creation of news, it has certainly never bee! 


our intention to create news, but it is true that the activity of the program, lik 
the activity, on occasion in Maclean’s magazine, Time magazine or Life, 1 
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_ reported in other media. I think this is inevitable. When we are picketed by 
' people who for example, do not want Rockwell to be on the program, this gets 


_ into the news and, in a Sense, news is created by that very fact. It is not sought 


_ by us. 


Mr. BERGER: I have heard complaints, and I have complained myself a few 
_ times about it, that a great deal too often you sacrifice important pieces of news 
- to other news which is, more or less, sensational or has more colour in it, Let us 


Canadian people are paying for. In certain parts of your program you have a 
tendency to use too much of that stuff. 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: You may have a good point. You made two points here: 


end of the week. Many other programs deal with many aspects of it. You have a 
‘program such as “The Sixties” here in Ottawa which tends to deal, and is 


Mr. BERGER: I think you have already answered some questions about the 
criteria used in choosing the items that go into your program. What about the 
‘criteria being used for, let us say, people like LaPierre, Watson and many 
others who participate in your program? Are the criteria used for choosing 
them good looks, knowledge, and so on? Could you be a little more specific 
about choosing the participants in the program? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It is a difficult thing to find a good comparison and it is 
uso impossible to define the characteristics necessary until you see and try 
chem. It does not have a great deal to do with the conventional view of good 


bout his country, who is, in fact, a professional in the area of French-Canadian 
tudies, and is a historian. In the case of Watson we have a man with a good 
eal of experience in public affairs. This is important. They also have to have an 
bility to handle themselves in front of a camera, to know what to do if cameras 
t teleprompters break down, a sense of being able to communicate with the 
eople. This is not easy to find. It is surprising to see how rare are the good 
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I might point out in passing that when the United States network was 
looking for a Huntley, Brinkley or Cronkite type of person—I am referring to 
the ABC network—it had to come’ to Canada to find a young man; apparently it 
could not find in the entire United States a person who could meet that 
requirement. It is a common problem for the television production companies. 


Mr. BERGER: Do you think there is a possibility that certain people par- 
ticipating in your program who would maybe like to play a better part could 
do so as journalists without having any experience or special information to 
do so? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I could not really disagree with that. We do oblige them to 
behave as journalists, and a number of them have not as much journalistic 
experience as we would like them to have. We have tried to develop men who 
do. Many of our interviews this year have been conducted by men with a great 
deal of journalistic experience. As you know. Troyer has had a great deal; Ken 
Lefolii has been in journalism for many years, and I have had journalistic 
background. However, you cannot have journalists only, and somehow you 
have to find a mixture in people who understand the other requirements of the 
medium. However, we are developing increasingly qualified journalists who can 
handle themselves in front of the camera. I might add that the editing 
process is conducted by journalists, and we hope that in the editing process we 
can, in some ways compensate for what may be a less wide journalistic 
experience on the part of the story editors and interviewers. . 


Mr. Bercer: Let me refer back to what was considered yesterday regarding 
the content of the program This Hour Has Seven Days. Did you participate in 
the establishment of the percentage of celebrities and the choice of personalities 
and subjects, and is this done subjectively? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I do not grasp the importance of your question. 


Mr. BERGER: I am speaking of the program content, 26 per cent of the 
program dealing with national affairs, and so on. Who establishes this percent- 
age of the program content, and could it be modified? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. I must explain it is based on what actually happened 
over 23 shows. That was not advanced to what the program should do. We have 
not discussed those figures so may I take a second to speak on the subject as I 
think it is important for us to be aware that the “Seven Days” show, which has 
been described here as a fluid one and an entertaining show, has spent 20 per 
cent of its entire time on a national affairs, 12 per cent on international affairs 
10 per cent on business and industry. Satire is only 8 per cent, and celebrities 6. 
I think it gives you something of the picture. We tend to forget how much solic 
work that program does. / 


Mr. BERGER: That was one of the main reasons why I wanted to introduce 
this subject. How many items are included in your one hour program? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Anywhere from 6 to 10, as a general rule. | 


Mr. BercER: How many of them do you have to prepare ahead of time to bi 
sure you have the material needed? "| 
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| Mr. LEITERMAN: Some of the 


m are in the works ‘for many months; others 
_ are only a few days. 


Mr. BERGER: Did it ever happen that participants in your program have 
been interviewed, filmed and taped and the film was then not used? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: That has happened. 
Mr. BERGER: Does it happen often? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would not say it ha 


ppens often, but it did ona number, of 
occasions. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I can tel] you whom to bla 
Iam the person who should most often be bla 


department on behalf of the president, I believe. 


Mr. BERGER: In order not to take too much time of the the committee I 
would like to put to you my last question: Do you, Mr. Leiterman, personally 


The CHAIRMAN: 
receded the answe 
0 answer it or not. 


This is the kind of question that I have accepted, but I have 
r to it by warning the witness beforehand that he is free 


Mr. Lerrerman: I think it is really beyond my competence, although I do 
‘ave opinions. 

Mr. Brann: I just wanted to summarize a few things here, Mr. Leiterman. 
"ou can answer my questions by a “yes” or a “no” so as to speed up the whole 
Tocess, | 

Do you believe that the recent “Seven Days” 
etriment of the CBC? 


Mr. LErrERMAN: Very much so. 
24068—33 


decision would be to the 
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Mr. BRAND: Will it result in a frustration of creative expression? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


‘Mr. BRAND: Will it force out of the Canadian public broadcasting many or 
most of those responsible for innovation and experimentation on CBC pro- 
grams? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I cannot answer this by yes or no. I am afraid a great 
many people will go and it might be many years again before the CBC develops 
a staff who will have the courage to stand up to anything. 


Mr. BRAND: You feel it will in effect stultify interest in public affairs? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Branp: You also said “Seven Days” has never countered CBC manage- 
ment policy. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Branp: You have said Patrick Watson and LaPierre have never, while 
under your direction, countered management policy? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


In answer to your preceding question, if there was more time—and at some 
point I hope there will be more time—to clarify that, I would like to do so 
because it really needs some modification. I gave you an affirmative answer but 
I should like to qualify it. 


Mr. BRAND: You have said that apparently, according to a policy statement, 
Laurier LaPierre is a classic example of the CBC permanent program personal- 
ity. 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, in connection with policy. In connection with methods 
by which filming is done which I hope we will have a chance to discuss here 
because it has been raised but not dealt with—there are a number of differences. 
I know there is a feeling by management that there has been some violation of 
policy. 


Mr. Branp: To your knowledge is there evidence of lack of loyalty to cBC 
management or to Canada? | 


Mr. LEITERMAN: None whatsoever. On the contrary, there is a great deal 0! 
loyalty to management expressed by both men who have been dismissed for fbi 
cause. 


Mr. Branp: Do you consider that without the hosts, yourself and the staf 
“Seven Days’ cannot be the same program it has been? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I hesitate to say that any one of us is indispensable, but 
would probably be true that if the whole combination is dropped and if the res 


of the staff follows, as it is likely, it would be a very different program. | 
i 


Mr. BranpD: You would certainly agree that communication between man 
agement and producers has broken down to a certain degree? | 
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| Mr. LEITERMAN: I would say it has not been observed by management. We 
tried to communicate at great length. 


Mr. BRAND: Do you also agree that in the codified framework of the CBC 
policy there have been no demonstrable and valid reasons, to your mind, for the 
‘recent CBC action regarding “Seven Days’’? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would agree with that. 


'@ (12:30 p.m.) 


Mr. BRAND: If the “dismissal” were on the basis of program content, the 
producers are the ones who should have been dismissed. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: That is absolutely correct. 


Mr. Branp: In other words—and this may be a bit facetious—they should 
fave gone to the heart instead of cutting off the arms. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, quite. 


| Mr. Brann: In other words—and this is also slightly facetious, but it is my 
‘ast comment—is there any truth in the rumour that, in fact, in the program on 
Sunday night, you propose to have Mr. LaPierre singing one of Burl Ives’ 
wriginal songs “A Little Bit of a Tear Let Me Down”? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It has not been suggested, but we could take it under 
idvisement! . 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stanbury? 


__ Mr. StanBury: You referred to some BBC programs. Could you tell me 
vhere the T.W. 3 program fell in terms of departments in the BBC? Was it in 
he public affairs department, or the light entertainment department, or what? 


Mr. LEITERMaN: I was just checking in confirmation of my view. Yes, it fell 
ia the public affairs area. 


Mr. STANBURY: It was purely satire. 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes; there was also singing. 
Mr. Stanspury: And did not attempt to mix straight reporting with satire. 
Mr, LEITERMAN: Right. 
Mr. Stansury: In the case of the “Panorama” program, was it a mixture— 
Mr. LEITERMAN: No, 
Mr. STANBURY: —or was it straight reporting? 
| Mr. LEITERMAN: “Panorama” was straight reporting, and is. 


_ Mr. Stansury: Is it true that in the BBC system they have not attempted 
taight reporting without satire? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I am not sure that is so. Ned Sharron, the producer of T.W. 
went on to a number of other programs, including “Not So Much a Program, 
ore A Way of Life”, I am informed. I had forgotten that. Then, there is 
Tonight” on the BBC which treats various subjects in the same way we do. 
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- Mr. Stanpury: And these programs would all be with the public affairs 
doytinent of the BBC; is that correct? 


‘Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


’! Mr. Sranpury: What is the difference between public affairs and news, in 
your estimation? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, the easiest definition is that news deals with news, 
with the objective, factual reporting of events as they happen. ‘Public Affairs” 
is more thoroughly described in one of the documents which I tabled, and which 
you will have seen. I will not attempt to go a good deal beyond that 
interpretation, except to say that public affairs is a much more scientific area. 
News can be handled in a very simple way to obtain objectivity, and it is 
straight . reporting; but when you go into interpretation, then it becomes 
extremely delicate and sensitive. f 


Mr. STtanBuRY: I gather that in the American network there is no difference 
between public affairs and news; that news and public affairs, or whatever it is 
called, as you define it, is dealt with by the news department of the network? 


oh Mr. LEITERMAN: They have tended to develop in this way; although 
previously they had the same kind of separation that the BBC and the CBC has. 

_.. Of course, in.the CBC there was a consolidation which took place by which 
public affairs reports through the Director of News, much the same as in the 
case of the American network. 


It really becomes a matter of how you sort out the nuts and bolts, and 


whether you put the nuts and bolts in the same basket or keep them in 
separate baskets. 


. Mr. StansuryY: Which are the nuts? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: They are still different things. I would like to change the 
analogy. 


Mr. Stanspury: But you have indicated ‘the considerable clash there is 
between news and public affairs. Do I gather that the two departments under Mr. | 
Hogg operate quite separately? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, they do; and I should also add that I do not think ert 
there needs to be dispute and, indeed, traditionally there is not. 
Mr. STANBURY: Do you think there needs to be a division? | 


i 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I think there will always be a division even if you call ita 
news department or a public affairs department. There will be news programs 
and there will be public affairs programs. It is really a question of the 
mechanics. é : 

The difficulties have arisen not because of the structure but mainly, in my 
view, because the person responsible for the structure, Mr. Hogg, has not been 
willing to stand up to the strict representations of the Newspaper Guild, which, 
Tr should. add, is very difficult to deal with. But his difficulty in dealing with it, ] 
am afraid, is that “Seven: Days” has been used to solve the difficulty too often| 
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| and you have this situation of “Seven Days” being prevented from, or restricted 
in, covering activities which are also being covered by news. 


_ For years, such programs, including the “Close-Up” days, we could cover 
material without this kind of difficulty. I think it requires some courage and 
some awareness that often a multiple coverage is important and useful and that 
the viewers should get a news report and a public affairs report. 


Mr. STANBURY: As a former newspaperman yourself I am sure you are 
“aware of the disciplines of journalism. Journalism is regarded as a discipline. It 
_is not in the class of entertainment that perhaps your program has attempted to 
venture into; and perhaps one of the problems in your relations with the news 
‘people is that you do appear sometimes to be dealing with news in a way that is 
‘not subject to the same discipline that is applied to reporting in the traditional 
‘way—the disciplines of supervision and by an editorial board. 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I agree with your statement, but I do not think that 
has been responsible for the difficulty. I think the newsmen thoroughly under- 
stand the difference and, in fact, wish to preserve and support and cherish it. 
They want us to leave the objective handling of news to them. 


Mr. STANBURY: And the subjective handling. 


t Mr. LEITERMAN: Newspaper columnists and editorial people are interpret- 
ers. You have Scotty Reston of the New York Times who does a highly 
‘esponsible job. We have used him on “Seven Days”, and also highly respected 
columnists and interpreters from Ottawa. These are not irresponsible people; it 
«8 just that they must be allowed more freedom to interpret. 


Mr. STanBurRy: May I just clarify again what discipline is applied to the 
naterial that goes into the program? I gather there is not an editorial board in 
he sense of an editorial board of a newspaper or a magazine. You mentioned 
ditorial boards. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, we have an editing process which is very parallel to a 
‘€wspaper and which, in fact, has been modelled along the general lines of a 
lewspaper. We have story editors and producers; we have supervisors who 
ave the same function on responsibility as senior editors. The structure is very 
uch the same, and the system is very comparable. 


Mr. STANBURY: Who are the editors in your team? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Two producers—Hoyt and Lefolii—and myself. 


Mr. STANBURY: And is everything done on the program subjected to any 
arther editing by that group? 


Mr. LEITERMaN: It is subjected to supervision above that group. 
Mr. STanpury: And the supervisor, I presume, would be Mr. Haggan? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes; and my immediate supervisor is Hugh Gauntlett. 


‘Mr. STanpury: Do these supervisors see everything which is sent to them 


2fore it goes on the air? Do they have an opportunity to edit it, or suggest 
langes? 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: The immediate supervisor, Mr. Gauntlett, sees every item 
before it is aired. Mr. Haggan sees anything he feels he ought to look at. 


Mr. Stanspury: Is there any temptation to hold items until the last minute 
with the hope that they will not be noticed? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: There has been a good deal of rumour along that line. 
Every item has been processed by the time the film is in and ready to go on the 
air. 

We have put a number of items on the air, in which the film has not been 
processed until as close as an hour before air time, and then we are required to 
introduce every care so that we are not surprised by what we see at the end. 
We have a transcript of it made beforehand. We may edit it on the studio table. 
So while an item may be seen on the air, which none of us has seen, we know 
the content. 


Mr. STANBURY: It would never occur that items would reach the air without 
having been seen by a supervisor? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No. You must understand that there was a very close 
relationship between the supervisors and the producers, and not only did we not 
wish to do that, but there were no reasons why one would want to do that. The 
supervisors are very close to the program development. We all acknowledge the 
great margin for human error, and because of the impact of the program it is 
enormously important that we make very sure. Therefore, our program is much 
more closely checked for accuracy and research than any newspaper I have ever 
been associated with. 


Mr. StansBuRY: The very nature of the process you have described is one 
which must surely make any upper management lie awake at night worrying 
about what might suddenly develop later on, if there was material getting onto. 
the program with very little opportunity for consideration by whatever editorial 
process you have. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: That is incorrect. The checking process and the supervising 
process function all the time. ; 
When a story is going to be late the supervisors, nevertheless, know about. 


it, and they are often aroused in the middle of the night for a discussion on how ; 
it should be handled. . 


Senior management should not stay awake at night worrying about the 
program—that is, if they had any confidence in, and were willing to trust, the 
people they have assigned to it. I do not mean me; I mean the supervisors and 
the department heads. These are the people who have that job and they are the 
people who see that the program is done well; and senior management does. 
give them this authority, but occasionally senior management handles it 
otherwise. : | 


Mr. STANBURY: You are satisfied that there is the most thorough editorial 
supervision of all content of this program, in just the same sense as any 
straight news, or broadcast news, or news in any other media? 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: I think there is more supervision, more care, more 
research and more examination before it goes on the air than any other 
program, or news program, or public affairs program, newspaper, or magazine, 
and I have worked, as you know, for both newspapers and magazines. 


Mr. BAsrorp: There is also more freedom? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, more freedom. 
Mr. STANBURY: And more impact? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: There is no question about the impact. That is what 
worries us. I do not ask for more freedom; I do not seek less supervision; I 
think less supervision or more freedom would be extremely dangerous. 


I think there is nothing wrong with the basic system other than too many 
people in between, which I think could be improved. 


The impact of the medium is such that any persons who work in it are just 
totally conscious all the time of what can happen from a certain kind of item, 
and I cannot begin to describe to you the kind of care and examination and 
argument that go on with our supervisors about items. 


This is not to say that mistakes are not made. Of course they are. All the 
People involved are human. But I think the process is a pretty good one and the 
care is enormous. 


| 


Mr. STANBURY: The care you take reflects your recognition of the fact that 
this is quite a departure from the normal treatment of news. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 
Mr. STANBURY: The traditional treatment of news. 
| Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. STANBURY: And, I presume, reflects an understanding that it must be 
approached with extreme care by management as well, in view of the kind of 
| leparture which you have explained? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Very much so. 


Mr. STANBURY: And I presume that what you are saying, in effect, is that it 
8 worth taking all the risks of such a departure to accomplish the end you have 
lescribed in trying to explain the purpose of the program. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I hope that it is. 


Mr. STansBuRy: Provided that the people under the management are fully 
apable of carrying out this mandate in a responsible way. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 

The CHarIRMAN: Mr. Prud’homme? 
} (12:45 p.m.) 
Translation) 


_ Mr. Prup’HOMME: Mr. Leiterman, you say that at our request—you might 
laborate a little more on the protection of controversial programs. You said 
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that, I think, you would be ready to elaborate, for the benefit of the Committee, 
on what you understand by a request for the protection of controversial 
programs. Would you now elaborate on that? 


(English) 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. I will try and answer that and if I am not getting at 
what you want will you stop me? 


I could, perhaps, introduce another area. Very often as it proceeds through 
the news-gathering process the program must get into areas where there may 
be controversy either in the gathering process or in the airing of the final 
product. The gathering process is an important one and one which management, 
has recently referred to specifically, as did the President yesterday when he 
described or criticized the ethics of the gathering process. 


If this is the area that your question is directed to I could describe that in 
some further detail. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: All I would like to know is when you speak about the 
requirement concerning the protection of controversial programming, what do 
you mean? 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Could you eliminate that? 
Mr. Prud’HOMME: This is what we were given. 


The CHAIRMAN: I don’t know. Do you know that this morning, on then 
second point, the witness was questioned at length. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Yes. I was aware of this. 


The CHAIRMAN: Consequently, part of what he had announced in his initial 
statement you can already take for granted— 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: No. I was busy, elsewhere, but I had someone in the 
room who was specifically instructed to watch to see if my reply was given. 
Such was not the case. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could you then formulate your question in such a way that 
it: would be clear. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I think the witness understood me, I was just wondering — 
whether he understood that in this there should be no general supervision on 
the part of management. What does actually he mean by protection of con- | 
troversial programs? 


(English) 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I understand. What I mean is that it must not be 
possible for senior management to violate its own system by reaching down into / 
pe program and saying, “You must not do this’”’ if the subject. is conta 

, “You may not air material which relates in a certain way”, or, “You must | 
a use Lapierre or Watson as hosts’, in spite of the fact hue my contract 
requires me to assume responsibility. wall 


_ ‘What I understand is that senior management who, of course,: bear i | 
ultimate responsibility, must confer, if the system is to work, with the people 
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bearing the primary responsibility, who are the program department heads. 
They, of course, will, from time to time, confer with the producers where the 
producers are responsible; but it must be a system of responsibility where the 
responsibility of Mr. Haggan and the department is not violated and not 
disregarded and not over-ridden by feats and edicts which are not discussible. 


(Translation) 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: In one word, by protection, you mean that they should 
not go over the heads—well let’s say, outside the general normal channels of 
| communication between management and yourself. 


_ (English) 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: In one word, yes; but I would add that there must be 
| willingness and desire on the part of senior officials of the corporation to engage 
in controversial programs. 


| (Translation) 


| Mr. PRuUD’HOMME: Could you repeat point no. 9 of the interventions of the 
_ corporation. I took notes, but of course you will understand the difficulties with 
| which we work in Parliament. Unfortunately, up to now, today, we don’t have 
_ the transcript of the first day’s testimony. It is very difficult for the Committee 
_ and I hope that the chairman—I know it is the fourth time I have asked him—has 
_ taken some steps. I know he has. But I hope there would be a way found in 
| Parliament, for us to have the transcript, like we do for Hansard. I know it is 
difficult, but it would simplify the work of the committee considerably. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, he has taken steps, but he has been told that 
_€verything possible has been done. Unless he does it himself, I don’t know how 
itis going to get done. 
Mr. PRuD’HOMME: No. 9 please. 

(English) 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes; point number 9 related to the Munsinger case. Was 
this the one? 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Then, why did you not choose Mr. LaPierre? When 
someone from the Committee asked why you did not choose Mr. LaPierre to do 
the interview you started laughing as if you felt it was better not to ask Mr. 
LaPierre to do the interview. Why? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, I was referring to the interview with James B. 
Donovan, which was one of the ones we went after with the American expert. 


| And, with that one I was laughing because I seemed to be saying that 
Iwas the only man who could do it. I did not mean to make that suggestion; 
I meant only to say I wanted to do that interview. I added that it required 
Special care. I was aware as soon as I said it that this might imply I did not 
have confidence in my staff, which I did not intend to imply, and it would not 
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be true. Mr. LaPierre certainly could have done it. I consider Mr. LaPierre 
an excellent interviewer, much better than I am. I have considered him entirely 
competent to handle that interview, reminding myself and the Committee that 
all our interviews are subject to a careful editing process. 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Would you say that such a condition exists in the CBC? 
Do they sometimes kick upstairs many people, who could be somewhat embar- 
rassing to management? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I believe that has occurred. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: So, would I be correct in assuming that there is nothing 


but dead wood between the level at which you are and the top? 

Mr. PETERS: It is the Senate of the CBC. 

Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I am coming to that. 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, I think there is a certain amount—there are a certain 
number of individuals who seem to exercise their responsibilities mainly by 
passing things both ways, if that is what you mean. 

(Translation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Would you say that in the management of the CBC—this 
is criticism we have heard, so I would like to have you elaborate a bit on 
this—When someone in a certain department, (I am still looking for the 
translation of ‘‘management”), when someone does not meet the requirements, 
or becomes controversial, it is said that he is given a promotion, or is kicked up 
and up and up instead of being fired. Is this valid criticism in your opinion? 

@ (12:50 p.m.) 
(English) 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, that has occurred. 


(Translation) 

Mr. PRuUD’HOMME: Mr. Leiterman, do you fully realise the immense 
responsibility you have in your hands for a program like ““This Hour Has Seven 
Days”? 

(English) 
Mr. LEITERMAN: I hope that I do. It is very difficult to judge oneself and 


| 
] 


one’s response to a situation, but it has always seemed to me to be an enormous | 


responsibility. 


(Translation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Do you also realise fully the immense responsibility of — 


the management of CBC because of this program. 
(English) 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Of course, and much greater than mine. Only at my level 


am I aware of my own, and this is why a great deal of caution is exercised at 
my level all the time. 
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(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to interrupt the proceedings at this point, but it 
is soon going to be time for adjournment, in view of the fact that we have 
always tried to do so before one o’clock. I see that the member stil] has several 
questions to ask. 


(English) 

There is need for a_ short meeting of the steering committee. 
I would like to advise the members here—and if there are some that 
know a member of the steering committee who is not here, I will ask them to 


pass the message along—that we will hold a meeting in Mr. Fairweather’s office 
in the centre block, room 555D at 2.15. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Before we adjourn, Mr. Chairman, could you tell us 
whether we had any message from the management or the producers of the 
CBC as a result of my telegram? 


The CHAIRMAN: We had a message from the producers and this is the 
reason for the steering committee meeting. I think it needs some kind of 
interpretation and a decision on whether we can make it public, if they made it 
public on their side. I could not communicate it here publicly at this time. 


(Translation) 
Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Could you leave it to the Committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, I don’t think so. I think it would be slightly confusing. 


It seems that something was not understood and we would like to discuss it 
first. 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: We might perhaps share your confusion? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes certainly, unless it is dissipated before the end of the 
question period. 


(English) 


There is another point that I would like to raise here. I think there is a 
general desire on the part of the members of this committee that a time limit 


_ be fixed, if we are to get somewhere near the end of these hearings. I am in 


a very difficult position as I did not put this problem to you at the beginning 
of our meetings, but I think that now members from all groups have been 
enjoying what the majority, of which they are part when it concerns another 


_ Member, considers are over long periods of questions. I am wondering if it is 


the wish of the committee, starting this afternoon, to set some kind of a time 
limit so as to establish a little more discipline and proceed at a faster pace. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: May I make a suggestion that starting with the next 
witness the committee agree to set a certain time limit. I agree with you in 


‘principle but I think that until we dispose of this witness the same latitude 


should be given to all the members. 


Mr. BasrorD: Would the committee agree now that at this afternoon’s 


Session we finish with Mr. Leiterman? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes, there is only one more member who wishes to ask him 
some questions. As he has already asked many questions of this witness I do not 
think it should be long. We are just about finished with hearing this witness. — 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): With regard to the actual technique of question- 
ing, it seems to me we have been having a fair bit of redundancy simply 
because of the technique that has evolved here. I would suggest that when a 
particular member is engaged in asking questions, at least he be allowed 
questions for elaboration on a particular issue so as not to go over the same 
matter again and again. This is what has happened; other members have built 
up their questions and we had to go back through the whole body of questions 
rather than deal with one question, cover it fully, and then move on to another 
area. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Chair is faced with two other problems. I have been 
accepting one question asking the witness to elaborate on a very particular 
point, but if I authorize a chain of questions, then nobody will know who is 
questioning and we will get into confusion. I do not think we should revert to 
such a state of affairs. The Chair will entertain any proposal to make things 
easier and faster. 


The meeting is adjourned until this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
THuRSDAY, April 28, 1966. 
e (4:00 p.m.) 
(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Order please. 


(English) 
The following telegram was received, addressed to Gérard Pelletier, — 
Chairman, Broadcasting Committee, Parliament Hill, Ottawa: 

On behalf of the executive of the association of television producers 
and directors (Toronto) I wish to inform you that we will abide by the 
expressed will of the parliamentary committee on broadcasting and will | 
suspend our decision to recommend a complete withdrawal of our | 
members services not later than ten P.M. E.D.T. Sunday May first 
provided the officers of the Corporation suspend their decision in the | 
matter of ““SSeven Days’ hosts pending mediation. We also welcome the | | 
timely offer of mediation by the Prime Minister. 


Yours truly, . 
Tom Koch, President, = | 


Association of Television Producers 
and Directors 


CBC Toronto 
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(Translation) 
Does the Committee want to continue with Mr. Leiterman’s evidence? Mr. 
Prud’homme had the floor this morning. 
(English) 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: This is a quote which I referred to in the Ottawa Citizen: 


Mr. Ouimet made his position known in an hour long confidential 
| speech to CBC employees over a closed-circuit radio hookup. 


Then, under “Back next year’, there is this: 


He announced This Hour Has Seven Days will be back next season 


with new hosts. He said Leiterman had agreed to produce it. 
| Would you comment on that? 


) 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. I have never agreed that I would be prepared to go 
_ back and produce a program without the two hosts that have been dismissed. 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: You never agreed? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I have never agreed I would go back and produce the 
| program without the two hosts. 
| Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Have you ever been asked to agree to do it because— 

Mr. LEITERMAN: No, I have not been directly asked since April 14, when I 
"was asked by the general manager; I gave him my answer on April 15, and the 
_ answer was in the negative. I might add that I have seen a transcript of the 

president’s talk to all CBC employees across the country yesterday on a closed 
circuit radio hookup and I ean find no such reference as the one you described 
in my transcript. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Would you agree to produce a similar show next year or 
the same show without the hosts? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No, I would not. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Suppose the good offices of Parliament or the Prime 
‘Minister were used to mediate this and if, by agreement one of the two hosts 
‘would have to be dropped, would you make a concession on that or, so far as 
you are concerned, is it final because, so far as Mr. Ouimet is concerned, it 
seems to be final, which would mean a deadlock. 


Mr. BAsForp: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be objectionable to Mr. 
Prud’homme, but this Committee has asked two parties to this dispute to accept 
the good offices of the government and it seems to me if there is acceptance of 
this Committee’s suggestion, and we do have some mediation in this, these 
questions can only tend to make that mediation more difficult. 


(Translation) 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: I understand Mr. Basford’s point. This is what I have 
been trying to get. Don’t you think the fact that we are sitting right now would 
seem to indicate that there is in fact a possibility of mediation? We will wait for 
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the reply from the CBC officers of course, but are we not now hardening into an 
opinion which otherwise might be developed? All the questions we can ask Mr. 
Leiterman can only make for a hindering of positions on both sides, and I agree 
with Mr. Basford in this regard. In the present case, could the committee not 
consider suspending its sitting? 


The CHAIRMAN: Could I point out, Mr. Prud’homme, that he is raising two 
problems. First is the following: whether we sit or not, I think that though we 
might not be completely out of order. It would not be proper to ask Mr. 
Leiterman and I would have advised him at this time, not to reply about 
possible mediation in such a way that he would have had to defend his own 
position before mediation takes place. That is the first part. The second part is: 
Mr. Prud’homme believes that the committee should stop its sitting; if he wants 
to move a motion in this regard, we can discuss it, but it does not seem to me to 
be in order, so long that there has been no motion the effect of which would— 


(English) 

Mr. BAsrorpD: Just a moment. I was asking him to consider this when asking 
his questions. I ask that he not put questions that would tend to make a 
mediation more difficult. : 


(Translation) 


Mr. PruD’HOMME: You know very well, no matter what questions we ask 
Mr. Leiterman at the present time, it will only harden the position. There is no 
doubt about that. I can refrain from asking direct questions, “are you ready to 
produce or not”, “are you for mediation or not’, but if I ask him if there is any 
deadwood between you and the highest authority, Mr. Ouimet, and he says yes, | 
you know very well that this hardens these opinions into immobility, and 
consequently makes more difficult what Mr. Basford calls mediation. There is no | 
doubt about that. But I can’t see, right now, what kind of questions we could. 
have asked of Mr. Leiterman, which would help what I hope is going to be 
possible, that is mediation until next Sunday evening. But I don’t know where 
mediation comes in without our interfering in CBC affairs. This is the problem 
which, to me, seems to be rather difficult to resolve. We have not had any 
answers from the CBC officials. ) 


The CHAIRMAN: All I can say at the present time is that I must accept the | 
question you have asked, according to the way in which the deliberations have 
gone on so far, but not only will I tell the witness that he is free not to answer, 
but I am taking it upon myself to advise him not to do so. I am doing so. Mr. 
Prud’homme, continue if you want to. 


Mr. PrRupD’HOMME: Since the chairman says that he is going to advise hice! 
not to answer, I will refrain from asking you the question. Could you tell me, 
Mr. Leiterman, why you notified Mr. Watson that he would not be re-engaged 
as a host, and that you did not do so for Mr. LaPierre? | 


(English) 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I have not advised either host whether in my opinion—or 
whether it was my intention to renew or not renew the contract. | 


i 
; 
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(Translation) 


Mr. PRuD’HOoMME: If my memory serves me correctly, Mr. LaPierre said 
that he did not know, whereas Mr. Watson said that he was aware of it. I am 
ready to give you hell for that. 


(English) 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Then I would suggest Mr. Watson must have been reading 


/ my mind. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Mr. Watson gave evidence he got it from Mr. Walker. 
Mr. LEITERMAN: This is a different question, yes. I think both hosts have 


_ come to the conclusion my opinions and feelings in the matter may be less 


relevant than those of others. 


(Translation) 


“no matter who is dealing with this type of program, “This Hour Has Seven 


Days”, or any other similar to it? There is always possible conflict because of 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. Of course, there will always be trouble. Trouble is a 
necessary condition and climate of controversial programming; it is essential 
and it must be that way. No matter who produces it there will be the same 


IC Translation) 


Mr. PruD’HoMME: And related to this, would it not rather require in the 
CBC, people who are a little more flexible, more “new guard” type, saving 
ilways, of course, the corporation’s right to manage, if I may say so? Would it 
lot require people who are a little more understanding of this type of program? 
Jon’t you think that this would allow this type of program to continue—that isa 
‘ittle more understanding and flexibility? Is that what you would see on 


nanagement’s side as being necessary? 
24068—4 
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(English) 
Mr. LEITERMAN: That is precisely what I would see. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Mr. Chairman, I have two or three short 
questions arising out of testimony which has been given. I missed putting one 
question at the time I was asking a series of questions. I understood earlier you 
received some indication that each item that was carried on ‘‘Seven Days” went 
all the way to the top of the chain of command before the program item went 
forward. Is this correct? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, you would have to ask my supervisors, Mr. Gauntlett, 
and Mr. Haggan because they could tell you precisely how that upper reporting 
works. I can only give you my understanding of it. My understanding is that 
every item we propose to show goes into a communication, which goes to a 
number of people in the higher echelons, and certainly as high as Mr. Walker, 
the general manager and vice president. I am not absolutely sure whether the 
president’s name is on that telex. 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): In what form would that item be communicated? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: In the form of a telex, naming the item and including some 


detail about its nature. If there was not time for that, then it would be done by 
telephone. | 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Earlier you indicated there are plans on the part 
of management to continue with ‘Seven Days” for next year and that a great 
number of changes are contemplated in this program format. Have you been 
consulted on any of these changes? | 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, management has made it very clear that it wants 
“Seven Days” back, and Mr. Ouimet said that again yesterday to the employees. 
However, head office has made it abundantly clear to the supervisors and the 
department head of the program the kind of thing they do not want in the 
show, and the supervisors have made that clear to me. What actually happened) 
was management said, in effect:—and this occurred early this year—we do noi 
want that program back but if you, the department want to keep “Seven Days”) 
then come to us with revisions of a kind we will accept; you know what we dc 
not like in the program, get rid of these things, offer your revisions and maybe 
we will have it back. Now, my supervisors, not knowing what management 
wanted for the program, did make some preliminary suggestions in the hopé 
that the discussions would eventually allow them to come back with a prograr 
which was not too different from the one we have now. In other words, they 
were not prepared to see the program destroyed so far as its basic structure) 
style and type of material are concerned. They were not prepared to see it lose 
its controversial nature. . 

However, they recognized that if they did not tender something back up te 
senior management that the axe would swing. Therefore, they have been in tha’ 
process of trying to discuss and negotiate their way back to something like the 
program we have now. In the process of doing that I understand they wert 
prepared to give certain concessions. These were not discussed with me excep 
in a general way. ) 
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Mr. MacDonaup (Prince): So, basically you did not participate in the 
various revisions presently proposed for the program next year? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: That would be correct. 


. 

| Mr. MAcDona.p (Prince): I have another question which I think is very 
important to our overall consideration of the program. Do you think, in fact, in 
the life of this program, it has added immeasurably to national unity of the 

_ country. Is that too broad a way of putting it? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, certainly, it has been our hope that it would add to 
national unity. I think even the use of Mr. Laurier LaPierre on camera every 

_ Sunday, the kind of visual representation of the two races of the country—and 
_ this is the only program that does it—is a useful thing. It is not a large thing in 


time a story across the country to a very large audience, between 20 or 30 per 
cent of all the English speaking adults, and I think this made a contribution. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Apart from hockey and the Don Messer Islanders 


I do not think any other program has established this kind of national rapport 
in the history of television. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: That is my opinion, in terms of numbers. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): What at the moment is the fate of Dinah 
Christie? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: She has not received any notice of dismissal or non- 


Tenewal of contract from anyone, so far as I know. She is not considered a 
controversial figure. 


Mr. SHERMAN: A provocative one though. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I have to say to you— 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. I have a strong impression that this issue 
las been discussed at length. It is a pity we have not the transcript. But, the 


Whole approach to capital punishment has been explained at least twice, to my 
nowledge. 


___ Mr. Starrorp: That is right, but this is referring to a specific item in the 
itticle which he gave us and I want him to refer to that particular section of 
Program Policies”. It wil] take less time to answer the question than to argue 
‘bout whether I should be permitted to put it. 


The Cuarrman: Is there a short answer? 
24068—43 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: I will try. The statement of Program Policy sets forth 
objectives or ideals which we are supposed to do our best to adhere to, and I 
think we do. On capital punishment there is certainly room for a diflerence of 
opinion on how well the program behaved. I think an excellent case could be 
made that the program did not adequately represent the views of those who 
were for retention. I think it was the view of my supervisors that other 
programs helped fill that need, but whether the CBC did an adequate job on 
that I would not be prepared to say. 


Mr. STAFFORD: You did not answer the question. I still want to know why 
Mr. LaPierre should express an opinion in violation of subsection 3. You gave a 
very good evasive answer but you still have not answered the question. Did Mr. 
LaPierre do the right thing, keeping that subsection in mind, by expressing his 
own views? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Could you remind me in precisely what way Mr. LaPierre. 
expressed his views? 


Mr. Starrorp: It is my understanding that he reflected his own views on | 
that particular program. Did you not see it? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, but I recall his interview with Claude Wagner and, of | 
course, Mr. Wagner represented one side and Mr. LaPierre and Mr. Troyer 
attempted to draw him out by putting other viewpoints. But, there is no doubt. 
where Mr. LaPierre stood. I only hope that the other point of view. was 
reasonably represented. But, if it was not I would hope to concede we failed to. 
handle that subject with the fairness with which it should have been handled. 


Mr. StaFrorD: Actually, the CBC is a very large organization of which the 
program “Seven Days” is only a small part. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. StarrorD: And, management interfered in the “Seven Days” program, 
on only ten occasions in 1965. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No. I stated 10 occasions which had come to the boiling: 
point. ) 


Mr. Starrorp: If you could give shorter answers I think it would be better. 
The members asking questions seem to be receiving the blame for drawing this. 
out. On those 10 occasions were the instructions you received followed? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: The answer would be yes. 


Mr. Starrorp: And, even after following the instructions of management 
the program is still one of the most successful on the CBC? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, it is. 
@ (4:20 p.m.) 


Mr. StaFrorD: And does it not follow that if these rejection had not been 
followed, the program might not have been so successful? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I could not agree with that for a moment. 


Mr. STAFFORD: But could it have been? 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: That is your opinion, sir, not mine. 
Mr. STAFFoRD: But I ask you, Mr. Leiterman, could it have been? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: No. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Do you think that if you disallowed those objections and 
had your own way it would have been more successful? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. STAFFORD: You yourself often reject the ideas of those under you, do 
_ you not? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I do. 
Mr. STAFFORD: Do you expect those rejections to be carried out? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I do. 


| Mr. Starrorp: And it may be that the new “Seven Days” program may be 
_ even more successful? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It is certainly the view of Management that the new 
_ program they have in mind will be more successful. 


Mr. STAFFORD: You have already admitted that you have had much freedom 
_ of expression on the program. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD: More freedom than that might perhaps be dangerous. 
Mr. LEITERMAN: I have said I did not ask or want more freedom. 
Mr. STAFForRD: So liberty of expression is not an issue in this case? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: It is, in part, an issue. 


Mr. StTarrorp: Is it not correct that the only other issue is an apparent 
Overlapping of channels of communication? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I think I have described my view of the issues in some 
detail, particularly in my opening statement. 


Mr. Starrorp: I have just a few questions on the political interviews. Is it 
not correct that in a meeting of the program council, in planning the political 
interviews prior to the election, it was recommended by Mr. Haggan that 
interviews be conducted by Mr. Watson and Mr. Troyer? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I do not think “recommended” would be the correct word. 
Mr. StaFrrorD: What would be your word? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I described earlier that it was discussed, and Mr. Haggan 
made the suggestion that those would be the men. 


Mr. Starrorp: If it were discussed that those would be the men is that not 
an indication that there was a recommendation? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I guess that question will have to be asked of Mr. Haggan. 
Mr. Starrorp: Iam asking you. 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: I was not there. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Management agreed, did they not? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: I will have to refer that to Mr. Haggan. 

Mr. StaFrorp: You know management agreed, whether you refer that to 
Mr. Haggan or not? 

Mr. LeEITERMAN: I described what I know of that council meeting in detail. 

Mr. STAFFoRD: There were discussions about the inadmissibility of using 
Mr. LaPierre because of his political leanings, were there not? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: I was not at the meeting. 

Mr. STAFFORD: But you do know about it? : 

Mr. LEITERMAN: I know about it. There were discussions about a number of 
qualifications of Mr. LaPierre. 

Mr. STaFrorp: Is it not correct that some time later a recommendation was 
resubmitted with Mr. LaPierre replacing Mr. Troyer? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: It was resubmitted asking Watson and LaPierre to be the | 
interviewers. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Is that not the same thing? Do you have to rephrase every 
question? This was done because the staff of the production unit threatened to 


walk out, was it not? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: I think I have described that in great detail. I would have 
to give you more than a yes or no answer to define it properly. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Would it be nearer to a yes or to a no or vice versa? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Oh, oh. 


Mr. Srarrorp: In other words Mr. LaPierre would continue with very 
careful editorial supervision, would he not? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 

‘| 

Mr. STAFForD: You know that top management had, on different occasions, 
expressed reservations about Mr. LaPierre? : 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I did. 

Mr. StTarrorp: And after two seasons of this experience—referring to the 
last question—would you really have expected management to renew Mr. 
LaPierre’s contract? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. It came as a total surprise to me that management 
wished to get rid of him. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Are you aware that on April 6 the vice-president, Mr. 
Walker, told Mr. Watson that he planned to use him in another series next 
year? | 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 

Mr. StarrorpD: And at thesame time that Mr. LaPierre’s contract would not 
be renewed? 


| 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. STAFFORD: How long before April 6 did Mr. Haggan know that Mr. 
LaPierre’s contract would not be renvewed? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: You will have to ask Mr. Haggan. 
Mr. STAFFORD: But you have already discussed that with Mr. Haggan? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I have. 


Mr. STArrorD: What is your understanding of the answer to this question 
since you discussed it? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I understood Mr. Haggan knew some time before. 


Mr. STAFFORD: So apparently there was some of this communicaiton present 
which you insisted did not take place, if Haggan knew before? 


The CHAIRMAN: Can I remark to the member that he is not cross-examining 
_ a witness in a criminal case and that the witness has not been declared a hostile 
witness, and that the form of the questions seem just a little bit off key? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 


(Translation) 


__. Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Mr. Chairman, I do think though that we should be 
_ looking ahead because I am convinced that when other people are here, sitting 
_ where Mr. Leiterman is sitting now, there are certain other questions which 
could be put, just as direct as these. You may tell the witness that he must feel 

perfectly free to answer—this is not a court proceeding—but the type of question 
is perfectly in order, 


| (English) 


Mr. BAsrorp: I think the same remarks will be applicable to Mr. Lewis 
when management is before us. 


Mr. Lewis: I assure you you will not have occasion to make them. 
(English) 


The CHAIRMAN: When there were questions that were acceptable but I 
thought the witness did not have to answer them, I said the question was 
acceptable but the witness is not obliged to answer it. What I just said now is 
that it seems the tone of the questions and the way in which they are put seem 
More like a cross-examination. I think this is a little off key. That is all I said, 
and I maintain it. 


Mr. STAFFORD: I must apologize, Mr. Chairman, but I figured you were 
trying to get this over with and I was trying to put the questions as quickly as 
Possible. You are trying at the same time to have short questions and on the 
other hand long and sweet answers. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have not limited the questions of any members. That is 
not the point. What I am speaking of is the tone and the way in which you put 
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your questions which reminds me of a cross-examination. I think this is not the 
place for that. That is the exact bearing of my remarks. You can put as many 


questions as you wish. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Prup’HOMME: I will tell you. I will change the purport of my questions. 
Still you can’t ask members to have a special way of putting questions. Mr. 
Stafford has always put his questions in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think you understand what I mean. There were some 
questions. I did not notice whether you did it, whether you want to admit it to 
the Committee. But, there are questions put in such a way that it is understood 
the witness is being cross-examined. This witness has not been declared hostile. 
You are not in a criminal court. That is all, Mr. Stafford. 


(English) 


Mr. Starrorp: After April 6, and when you realized what the vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Walker, had said to you, did you discuss this with Mr. Haggan? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 
Mr. STAFFORD: Was it the next day, on April 7? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: No, not for several days, in fact not for more than a week. 


Mr. STAFFoRD: Did you try to make an appointment with the top manage- — 


ment as soon as possible to discuss this decision? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: That would have been improper for me to do. 


Mr. StarrorpD: Did you take any steps to even contact the individuals, say, 
up above you, to try to get this chain of command reached so that some 


discussion about this could take place? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I was out of the country on April 6 and did not return | 


until April 13. 

Mr. STAFFORD: What did you do on April 13? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: I talked to Mr. Haggan. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Did you try to get some appointment, and has this up to this 
time been published in the newspapers? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: No. 


Mr. STarrorb: So that at that particular time, as far as you know, outside 
of having discussed this previous to April 6 with Mr. Haggan, you had some 
idea of what was going to happen, and then, learned on April 13 that on April 6 
Mr. Walker had told Mr. Watson that he planned to use him in another series 
next year and that Mr. LaPierre’s contract would not be renewed? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I learned that on April 7. 


Mr. STAFFORD: But you also, as you said before, knew that Mr. Haggan 
knew about it before? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I did not know that then. 
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Mr. STAFFORD: When did you find it out? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: On April 13. 


Mr. Starrorp: Did Mr. Haggan give you any idea, on April 13, just how 
long before April 6 he knew about the contents of this decision? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, and I believe it had been some time. 
Mr. STAFFORD: What would you think that “some time” would be? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: For a number of weeks, if you are referring to him having 
some knowledge that this was in management’s mind. However, if you are 
referring to the precise information that management was not prepared to do 
anything else, then Mr. Haggan told me that he knew of that only by his 
meeting, I believe, a day or two before April 6. 

Mr. StTarrorp: So, to make a long story short, it was your opinion, when 
you discussed this with Mr. Haggan on April 13, that for some weeks prior to 
April 6 he knew about this possibility? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Correct. 


Mr. STAFFORD: The same applies to the question of Mr. Watson? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. STAFForD: Had Mr. Haggan discussed this with you several weeks 
before April 6 when he knew about it, or had some idea about it, there would 


have been no great breach of this communication about which you are speaking 
so strongly? 


| Mr. LEITERMaNn: I said very clearly here that the simple matter of passing 
that decision down through the seven or eight people that it would take to reach 
me would not have solved the problem; that the basic problem was that 
Management would not hear discussion on the subject from anybody. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Would you just answer the question? The reason I put my 
Juestions pointedly is your evasive answers. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I am sorry. 


__ Mr. Starrorp: Is it not correct that some weeks before April 6—do you 
‘nderstand? 


Mr. PETERS: Oh, come on! 


_ Mr. Starrorp: Mr. Haggan had come to you and discussed this conversation 
vith you. Then it could have been discussed with top management? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I have no idea whether top management would have been 
‘AY more willing to hear from me than to hear from the department. 


Mr. Starrorp: But no one under top management offered to do anything 
out it? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, my own supervisors tried, in many ways, to persuade 
anagement not to go ahead with the discussions. 


Mr. Starrorp: How long before April 6 was this? 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: You will have to ask them. All I know is that I was told 
afterwards they were trying to set it aside and that is why they did not 
communicate it to me in the middle of the program season. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Would you care to name any individual so that we could ask 
them when they appear here? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Mr. Haggan and, I would assume, Mr. Gauntlett. 


Mr. STAFFORD: So what did you do between April 6 and the time that I 
understand it was first published in the Globe and Mail on April 15, 1966, to try 
to get some negotiations going? | 

Mr. LEITERMAN: I sat on the beach on an island in Florida. | 

Mr. STAFFORD: Does it not seem strange to you—let us put it this way. There 
are very few serious decisions on such a vital issue that would go directly from | 
Mr. Walker to a performer. Is that correct? . 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, and that would be totally unusual, in fact unprece-_ 
dented. 

Mr. Starrord: So even if y 
would have been obvious to you, knowing the policy of 
would have been told between you and, say, Mr. Walker? 

F | 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, although, as I have said here, Mr. Walker had, on 
occasion, summoned me and had direct discussions with me. | 

Mr. STaFFrorD: I would just like to ask you one last question about where 
you stand. You are a member of the management on the one hand and a 
member of the producers’ association on the other. You seem to see merit on) 


both sides. Where do you stand? 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: He is open minded. 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Of course I am considered by the Corporation to bea very 


junior member of the management echelon, by which I mean that I make some 


decisions relating to people under me. I am a member of the producers 


association which, I think, if the Corporation managed its affairs well, woulc 
never have been formed. F 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Have you heard that management has made the sugges: 
tion that the Watson-Leiterman team be broken up? : 


} 
ou had not discussed it with Mr. Haggan, it 


the C.B.C., that someone, 
| 
| 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fairweather: Where did you hear this and what are the origins oO 
this? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Mr. Ouimet said it to the meeting of the public affair 
department which was held on Monday of this week. He repeated it in hi 
speech to the entire staff of the CBC yesterday. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Have you heard it said that the CBC has really n) 
trouble with other departments, meaning other than the public affairs depart 


ment? 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. In both speeches Mr. Ouimet said that. In yesterday’s 
address he commented that there had been no difficulties with the music 
department, the children’s department, the school department or the farm or 
sports departments, so why is there always trouble with the public affairs 
department. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Perhaps we should answer that question. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I do not know whether you wish any further information 
about the Leiterman-Watson team and the president’s view of it but, let me 
add, that he does not seem to understand, and never seems to have understood, 
or at least he seems to maintain the impression that Watson is running the 
program or, insome mysterious way, is influencing Leiterman. There is nothing 
_mysterious about it. When Watson became the host of the program, he dropped 
his production duties in order to become the producer of Document. That is a 
very demanding and full time job. Watson’s specific duties also included being a 
-member, as I have described, of this editorial, board which meets infrequently. 
That is in the C.B.C. documentation and is available from Mr. Walker or Mr. 
Ouimet, if they had ever wished to consult it. In other words, it was agreed to 
by the normal chain of command. 


| However, to assume from that that there is some kind of sinister combina- 
tion between Leiterman and Watson seems to be a total misreading of the 
‘present situation, and I can assure the committee that the program is produced 
by Leiterman together with Hoyt, Lefolii, and the production staff, and there 
are many weeks which go by in which I do not even see Mr. Watson until the 
| Sunday afternoon when the program goes on the air. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Your mention of the document reminds me of an 
analogy that has been drawn by somebody, and perhaps you would like to 
comment on it, that when Document appears every fourth or fifth week it is an 
enriched diet, so to speak, for those people who, because of the form of the 
regular “Seven Days” are then ready for enrichment. 


Mr, LEITERMAN: Yes, one of the really exciting things that has happened in 
documentary programming is that “Seven Days” has built a loyal audience 
Which comes back for the show and stays for the show when it is a one hour 
documentary. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Let us take the reverse, that if Document were on by 
‘tself, you might not expect a wide audience. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: All the experience of past Document programs has been 
shat you could expect an audience of less than half those who now watch the 
rogram because our viewers have become enriched in their willingness to 
\ecept programming of substance from the “Seven Days” series. They also 
*xpect to have pace and interest and a certain kind of entertainment value, and 
ve tried to make sure that Document also had that. I would not wish the word 
entertainment” to be misunderstood. 


_ Mr. FairweEaTHEr: This is my last question. Mr. Stafford asked you to 
‘resent fairly the main points of view. This comes from that memorandum No. 
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65-6. It seems to me we should read the whole document because when we turn 
a couple of pages to page 3 we read: 

It is recognized that the use of permanent program personalities may 
entail the expression of views by them but the degree to which this is 
permissible depends on the way in which they conduct themselves under 
close supervision. 

I would like to be reminded again whether you have not yourself as a producer 
any reason to doubt that the hosts have neglected to follow that memorandum? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No, sir, and in fact Mr. Ouimet said to the Monday meeting 
that they have followed it, and Mr. Walker and Mr. Hogg who were also there, © 
agreed that there was no objection to the hosts expressing their opinions on 
certain subjects, and those subjects were described as being communism, | 
segregation and sin. 


Mr. Fairweather: Who said this? 
Mr. Lewis: In favour of all three? | 


Mr. LEITERMAN: On no subject was it permissible. The president was being | 
questioned by his public affairs department on why it was that he objected to © 
certain kinds of opinions by LaPierre when he did not object to the expression 
of opinion by the program in other specific areas; and it was said and 
corroborated and agreed to by the three gentlemen I have mentioned, that 
expressions of opinion by the program or by hosts in those three areas of 
segregation, communism and sin were all right. There was a direct quote, Or | 
which I made a note, that we are against sin. 


@ (4:40 p.m.) 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I am speechless. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Langlois? 


Mr. LancLots (Mégantic): I just have a few questions arising from _ 
statements that Mr. Leiterman has made, not necessarily today, but also in- 
other sittings we have had. I will try to keep my questions away from the | 
attitude of “The Case of the ‘Seven Days’ Murder” of the Erle Stanley Gardner 
type. 
Mr. Leiterman, I would like to ask you this: You mentioned once that 
management had gradually retreated, or there had been a gradual retreat by | 
senior management, from this type of thing, and I took it that you were dealing 
with that type of program. Now, this gradual retreat started approximately | 
when, to your knowledge? . 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, I would say it became intensified shortly after the 
re-appointment of the President for his seven-year term. There was a period 
during which the Fowler Commission was investigating that there was less 
evidence of this kind of feeling, but their so-called “hard line”, as it has become. 
known around the Corporation, became intensified and hardened after the 
reappointment and after the Fowler Commission’s report appeared to be buried. | 

| 


Mr. Lancuois (Mégantic): And that seemed to be amplified following 
that? a 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. LANnGuors (Mégantic): That they were pulling back on anything that 
way after the renomination or confirmation of Mr. Ouimet’s appointment. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: This is the period when changes were made in personnel 
and what has since been described as the loyalty purges which became apparent 
and which gradually worked their way through the corporation. 


Mr. LAaNncG.Lois (Mégantic): Did you have any feeling about, or did you 
realize, or did they tell you, what it was specifically they were pulling away 
from? 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, in any conversations which I had with senior 

management myself, and in the frequent conversations my superiors had, and 
my supervisors had, with senior management, they left no doubt of the kind of 
things they wished to pull away from. 


| Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): Did they give any reason why they wanted to 
pull away? Was it because there had been too much controversy on the other 
subjects, or was it because they were going to get more popularity, or make a 
better program out of the whole thing, or were they simply afraid of what was 
to come? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: There was frequent expression of the wish to avoid 
controversy, and it was always coupled with the suggestion that the program 
would be a great deal better. 


Mr. LANGLOoIS (Mégantic): Did they say how it was going to be better? 


objection to, particularly on the collection of information which I hope we will 
be able to touch on because it has been mentioned several times. 

| Mr. Lancuors (Mégantic): Has Management ever given you a clear picture 
of what they did want—and I mean you, or your supervisors at the programming 
level? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I guess not a clear picture, no. It was expressed more in 
“erms of things that they did not want, and what kind of thing they did not 
want to appear again, and how the program should be handled so that it did not 
jet into certain areas. 


Mr. LAncLors (Mégantic): At this level of the administration is it your 
jeneral feeling—and this is with reference to your last statement and it is more 
wm less a semi-statement—would you say it is the general feeling that manage- 
‘ent have been doing more criticizing than suggesting anything to replace what 
hey are taking off? Are they suggesting any new ideas for the show? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, perhaps I can answer in this way: I think that senior 
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Mr. Lancuors (Mégantic): Besides this program and your being the pro- 
ducer of this program, I imagine that you also have some contacts with other 
producers. How do other producers react to all this? Do they feel the same? I 
mean, is there criticism on the part of management of their programs as there 
has been of yours? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: The answer is yes, that most of them do; and in spite of 
what the President said about there being no trouble in the farm department 
and the music department and the children’s department, the producers of all 
these departments, who are highly individual men, have voted with the 
Producers’ Association to try to bring in some form of compulsory arbitration 
because they have been subject to the strongly increasing trend in this 
direction; and you should also note that in the past action of the Producers’ 
Association, when one of its members has, in its view, been victimized, it has 
not had an interest in collective action at all. 


Mr. LAnGLois (Mégantic): In the matter of criticisms that management 
have made of your program, or anybody else’s program, you can always have 
constructive criticism or destructive criticism. In your opinion, what has come 
out of this attitude of management, not only in the case of your program, but in 
the over-all picture, including other producers? Would you say they have been 
doing more criticizing than recommending, possibly? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I do not think I would say that. There have been a number 
of recommendations like the ones we are dealing with here. 


Mr. Lancuors (Mégantic): That is, constructive recommendations? Where > 
there is something which they have constructively criticized, have they suggest- 
ed something to replace it? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, they generally do. The recommendations are very | 
often simply arbitrary statements of what they want. | 


Mr. Lancuois (Mégantic): Have you tried out any of these recommenda- ) 
tions? ‘3 

Mr. LEITERMAN: On the Watson-LaPierre thing the President has said there 
would be new hosts—better hosts. When he was asked who they would be he 
said that was a matter for me as the producer. | 


Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): In saying a thing like that, it seems to me that | 
he flatters you, but it puts you in a peculiar position. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It is in my contract with the corporation that I should have 
jurisdiction in this; but there normally, of course, is that— 


Mr. Lancuois (Mégantic): When I use the word “flatters” I mean I feel that 
the other two are pretty good, and I would not like to try to find two better | 
ones. | 


Is that the kind of suggestion they have been making? 


| 
| 


Mr. LEITERMAN: There has been a good deal of that, yes. | 


Mr. LancLors (Mégantic): They do the cutting and you have to do the 
filling. | 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. LAncLoIs (Mégantic): Would you say that this tends to show that there 
is a lack of communication between different departments? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, but, much worse than lack of communication, a lack 
of trust, a lack of confidence. 


Mr. LANGLors (Mégantic): Or the vetoing of responsibility by someone who 
should not have it. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: There is an overriding of responsibility. 


Mr. LANGLoIs (Mégantic): At the meeting with Mr. Walker on, I think it 
was, the 14th of April— 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. LaNGLois (Mégantic): —you talked about Watson and LaPierre, and, if 
Iunderstood you correctly, you said that Mr. Walker said he did not want to hear 
anything of this “nonsense” any more. What ‘nonsense’? Have I got your 
statement correct? I noted it down and I hope I did not make too much of an 
2rror on it. 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: He did not want to hear any more about hiring Watson or 
uaPierre, or that they should stay on the program. 


| Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): But he said he did not want to hear anything 
about this “nonsense”. What is this “nonsense”? What “nonsense” was he 
“eferring to? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It was a reference to a number of statements which had 
yeen made about management’s position and the position of other people at 
yrogram level. 


Mr. LANGLoIS (Mégantic): Have you ever made these statements to the 
committee? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 
Mr. LANcLois (Mégantic): That is correct? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: I believe I have described that meeting. 


Mr. LANGLOoIS (Mégantic): Have you made this statement which I said? Is 
us typical—this “nonsense”? You said he had made a statement about Mr. 
Pierre and Mr. Watson and other people concerned in the program. 


Mr, LEITERMAN: Yes. 
_ Mr. Laneuors (Mégantic): Did you make that statement to the committee 
* a formal meeting, because I missed one? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I believe so. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think so, too, although I have not got the transcript. 


Mr. LANGLoIS (Mégantic): Then, you said that when you met management 
that time you had to repudiate things and, in your opinion, this was 
pitulation. What things, and what did you feel was the capitulation? 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: I was really referring to the meeting on November 18. 
Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): What was that meeting about? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: That was the meeting at which Mr. Walker, on behalf of 
the management, called my supervisors and several other people whose names I 
have put into the record, and told us that the program had to be run in a certain 
way and he did not want to hear any more trouble or have any more references 
to him; that it was an open and shut case, and if we did not do what he said the 
show would go off the air at Christmas. 


Mr. Lancuiois (Mégantic): And what did you have to repudiate in the 
: case? They gave you an order on that occasion. What had you to repudiate? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: If that was the word I used in that connection, I would 
have to modify it. It was a repudiation of everything the program had stood for 
and had tried to do in the course of its history. I think I did use the word in that 
way. 

But I did use the word “capitulation” by which I meant that we simply 
had to say that we would do everything that Mr. Walker asked, or the show 
would be finished right then; and we hoped it would be possible, if we accepted 
this, that in some way we could negotiate back some of the integrity of the 
program and its supervisors and staff. 


Mr. Lancuois (Mégantic): That was in November? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: November 18. 

Mr. Lanctors (Mégantic): It goes back to November, 1965? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Lancuors (Mégantic): Following that November discussion I guess you 
did not have many doors? You had just to comply? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: There was just one door. 


Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): Did you comply with these recommendations 
from top management? | 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, in general; and received expressions of opinion in the 
weeks which followed that Mr. Walker and senior management were very 
happy with the fact that they were not hearing any more— | 

Mr. Lanciors (Mégantic): Did you comply up until April 6? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Not totally; there were a few things about which there 
were edicts from on high that were intolerable to a responsible programmer. I 
knew that if I complained about them or asked questions about them I would be 
endangering the program because I would be violating the agreement. Never- 
theless, I had to go up with some things to object and to see if we could make 
sanity prevail. 


Mr. LANGLoIs (Mégantic): You mentioned about edicts from on high. Will 
you clarify that a bit? ) 


Mr. LETTERMAN: You mean the kind of things we went back with? We 
mentioned the Munsinger case and how that was to be handled— | 
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Mr. LANGLors (Mégantic): But on the overall picture, following that 


November meeting, management seemed to be very well satisfied. Did they 
express this satisfaction? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, indeed. 


Mr. LANGLoIs (Mégantic): And it was only when you had these discussions 
with management on certain things that this tension built up again? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It was clear that management came to the opinion that, 
since we had capitulated on this point, we would accept anything, and it was 
clear that management expected the acceptance of the hiring, the dismissal, the 


non-renewal of the contracts of Watson and LaPierre and the de-gutting of the 
program without complaint. 


Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): Can you honestly say you have had a chance to 
have a discussion with your immediate superiors and they with management? 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): And how do you feel those conversations went? 
Did they go half way, or a quarter way, or— 


I must add that this was a very difficult thing for me to explain to the 
oroducers and the program staff—why we were not doing something which they 
‘mew I believed should be done. I could not do this for the reason that part of 
she agreement was that my staff would not know about the capitulation, but 
vould be told that everything was fine. 


Mr. LANGLors (Mégantic): I want to get these levels of authority straight- 
‘ned out because I am still not clear on the whole situation. 


Your immediate supervisors are at the programming department level? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 
Mr. Lanciois (M égantic): Starting from that level, down through the 


roducers, to the assistants, and the hosts, and so on, how did your discussions 
ake place? Were the channels of discussion open there? 


Mr. Lerrerman: Very free and open. 


Mr. LancLors (M égantic): So that there was free discussion up to there? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. LANGLoIS (Mégantic): And then the breakdown comes in between the 
Ipervision level and the management level? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 
24068—5 
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Mr. Lancutois (Mégantic): Would you say that management lacks confi- 
dence in its programming supervisors? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: It would not surprise me if that was the case. 

Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): Can you tell us why, or have you any idea why? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: I think for the same reasons I have described about 
management’s attitude to the program in general. 

Management has been aware that the supervisors and the general super- 
visors and the department head have all given support in the kind of program 
that “Seven Days” was intended to be. After all, they had been present— 

Mr. LAncLois (Mégantic): But in this complicated hierarchy of the CBC 
where approximately does the program supervisor fit into the over-all picture? 
Is it half way up, or a quarter of the way up, or three-quarters? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: I do not know the structure too well as it nears the top, in 
terms of the number of persons to whom reporting is done. 


Mr. LANGLors (Mégantic): Does this concern the supervisors? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 

Mr. LAncLois (Mégantic): They know who is above and below; but there 
seems to be a breakdown in discussion when it comes to that level. Up to there 
the discussions are open and you people feel that you have justice, and you 
could not expect it beyond this level? “a 


Mr. LEITERMAN: That is exactly right. 

Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): I mean, in discussion. 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. Of course, we are turned down often on many things. 
Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): But you can discuss them? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): And you feel that discussion does not take place | 
from that level up higher? | 

Mr. LEITERMAN: It is a one-way street after that. | 

Mr. Lanctots (Mégantic): And have you any idea what is the blockage 
up in the higher spheres? What is the general consensus of opinion? | 

Mr. LEITERMAN: That there is a view held at the senior management level, | 
by the senior officers of the corporation, which seems to be shared by them 
to a greater or less extent. 
Mr. Lancuors (Mégantic): Who are these senior officers of the corporation? | 
Mr. LerreRMAN: Mr. Ouimet, Captain Briggs and Mr. Walker. 
Mr. Lancuois (Mégantic): Thank you. 


The CuHairMAN: Mr. Brand wanted to ask one supplementary question. 


Mr. Branp: I can wait, because I think he has answered part of it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Basford? 
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Mr. BASForD: In the 1964-65 season, the first season, you and Mr. Watson 
were co-executive producers? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: That is correct. 


Mr. BasrorD: What were the considerations that led to the change of status 
between you and Mr. Watson for the second season? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: This was entirely the decision of Watson and myself, that 
he should take over as host, which he had done on a number of programs when 
John Drainie was sick, and which he had wanted to do from the very beginning, 
but which management had not permitted. We thought that this was the time to 
make the change. It originated entirely with us. 


The President has Said, as you may know, that that was his idea—that we 
should be separated that Way. 


Mr. LancLots: (M égantic): And you had no directive from public affairs to 
arrange this? 


| Mr. LAncuors (Mégantic): And was it at that time that it was decided that 
Watson and yourself would be co-executive producers? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Even that was not decided. Do you mean of “Document”? 
Mr. LANncLors (Mégantic): From the beginning. 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: No, there was no resistance. They seemed to like very 
much the idea that Watson and I collaborate on the show. 


Mr. LANGLoIs (Mégantic): And continuing in the role for the 1965-66 
eason? 


_ Mr. Lerrerman: And was approved. 


| Mr. LANGLors (Mégantic): But you mentioned that during August of that 


immer management had expressed great reservations about Mr. Watson being 
Ost. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Lancuots (Mégantic): That is, the host of “Seven Days”. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 
24068—53 
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Mr. Lanciois (Mégantic): And was that expressed in terms such as “We 
want him as executive producer and not as host’? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No. The question of his remaining as executive producer 
never came up, because they had decided, in consultation with my department 
—that is, the department I work for—that there would be one executive producer 
and two producers, Hoyt and Lefolii, and Watson as host; so there was never 
any question of two executive producers again. 


Mr. Lancuors (Mégantic): And that was your decision? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: This was the decision of the department on our recommen- 
dation, yes. 


@ (5:00 p.m.) 
Mr. Basrorp: And, when that decision or recommendation was made I take 
it then you ran into opposition over Mr. Watson being the host. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. I should add that this kind of opposition is partly 
based on an old policy of the corporation that the same man should not fill both 
roles. 


Mr. Basrorp: Both roles of producer and host? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, and the saw-off was that Mr. Watson would not be a 
producer of “Seven Days”, and he would have another show. There have been 
exceptions to that rule in the case of Document and on a number of occasions 
over past years in a few other shows. 


Mr. Basrorp: How was this opposition of Mr. Watson being host brought 
down to you? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Through my supervisors, and they could give you more 
detail. | 


Mr. BasrorD: Was there opposition to Mr. Watson being executive producer 
of Document? | 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No, there was not. | 
Mr. Basrorp: That is, that you were aware of? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: No. 


Mr. Basrorp: So, management presumably was happy with all the arrange- 
ments except Mr. Watson being host? / 


| 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, and as I say, that opposition may have been substan- 
tially on the question of the old policy, that a man who is then a producer of 
another program series should also not sit in front of the cameras. ; 


Mr. BAsrorD: Do you know whether Mr. Walker had anything to do with 
the opposition to Mr. Watson being host? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would expect so, yes. 
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Mr. PETERS: Mr. Chairman, I have some disjointed questions, one of which 
is about this closed circuit radio hookup with the staff. Is this a regular feature 
of keeping the staff abreast of management? Is this a general thing or is this 
unusual? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would say it was an extraordinary procedure. 


Mr. PETERS: Is the machinery used for closed circuit radio for staff briefings 
fairly simple? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I think not too difficult. We do that kind of thing 
_ technically in a number of programs which do require the bringing of staff 
_ members by bus to a certain central location in Toronto. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Was it radio and television? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It was only radio, except here in Ottawa. It was intended 
_ to be T.V. but the president said at the outset it had not worked out. 


Mr. PETERS: Is this the first time this was ever done? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I do not recall any similar occasions although there may 


| well have been times at which the president addressed the employees, that I do 
_ not recall. 


Mr. PETERS: You say you have a transcript of the broadcast? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 

Mr. PETERS: Could that be tabled with the committee? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: I do not know whether I have the right. 

Mr. PETERS: Well, it depends how you got your copy. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It was transcribed and typed in the general way. But, I 
would think correct copies should come from management, would not you? 


Mr. PETERS: Could we ask for that? 


The CHarRMAN: I think it is for the president to table it with the 
Committee. 


Mr. LEwis: Could you ask him. We do not know when we will get to him 
or whether the president would make it available now. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 


Mr. PETERS: I would like to ask a few questions about this matter of 
employment. I was quite interested in your discussion this morning, and was 
quite surprised with your knowledge of the operation of staff and programs in 
the BBC, for instance. Perhaps we should go a step farther than that and ask 
how long you have been with the CBC? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Almost nine years. 

Mr. PETERS: Do you consider yourself an employee of the CBC? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, I do. 

Mr. PETERS: And, are you attached to the CBC full time? 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Perers: You are not a free-lancer or you do not consider yourself to be 
free-lancing in the CBC? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No. I am under an annual contract. 

Mr. Peters: But, you consider this to be full time employment? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Perers: Your desire is to continue in the CBC as a lifetime occupation? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 

Mr. PETERS: And, as an employee of the Corporation? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Peters: And, the fact, that you have this type of contract is in keeping 
with the type of field you are in rather than— 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 
Mr. PETERS: —whether or not you want to stay with the Corporation? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: It is the Corporation’s practice. 


Mr. Peters: And, am I correct in saying that the other 70 producers are 
somewhat in the same category of full time employees of the CBC? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: With one or two exceptions. 


Mr. PETERS: You do not anticipate and have not been led to believe there is 
a danger of your contract not being renewed provided that you meet the 
requirements of being a reasonable employee? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would think there might be some doubt about the 
renewal of my contract. 


Mr. Peters: With that excepted you normally would expect to have your 
contract renewed in one field or another, but the management may decide in 
which area you will work. As a producer you normally would expect to be 
employed in some role in the CBC? | 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Peters: How do you acquire the knowledge of how the programs in 
England operate? You have mentioned a number of programs how they worked, 
and so on. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: We have very direct contact with the people over there 
who work on these programs. There is a great deal of cross fertilization because, 
we are faced with similar problems. We are in weekly touch with Panorama, 
Twenty Four Hours and other such shows. 


Mr. PETERS: How? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Telex and, occasionally, by telephone. In an emergency we 
exchange material. When their men are here and vice versa we talk and discuss 
mutual problems. The director of public affairs, Paul Fox, in the past year has 
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been here twice for lengthy discussions. We have deals with them of various 
kinds and we are really quite familiar with them. Also, the CBC has tended in 
many ways to follow what has been developed in the BBC. 


Mr. PETERs: Is it CBC practice to encourage an exchange of methods and— 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 

Mr. PETERS: —education in the various media which are being developed? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 

Mr. PETERS: Even sometimes at CBC direction and expense, I presume? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: I think so. There are fellowships. There is at least one. I do 


not think the CBC pays for it. But, generally, yes. 


Mr. PETERS: You have mentioned you are junior management. How much 


_ of your role is in the field of an employee doing a specific type of work and how 
_ much is in the administration field at the executive producer level? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would tend to be mainly administrative. I do not get out 


filming very often during the year. 


Mr. PETERS: Then, you are at a stage in the CBC employment structure 


| where you can expect to move on. What I am getting at is this. The contract you 
have sets out your salary, the terms of employment, your rights and so on, 


which are all spelled out in legalistic language. You are not an employee paid 


_by the month or by the day. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: That is correct. But, I would never expect to move up 


_ through the corporate structure, no. 


Mr. PETERS: Well, you already have moved up considerably. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I have reached the ceiling where any producer wants to 
g0; after that it is administrative and I am not the least bit interested in 


/administration. 


Mr. Basrorp: Unlike Mr. Watson, you are not running for president? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: I am quite happy where I am, and I think Mr. Watson is 


too. 


Mr. Peters: How do you put together the “Seven Days” program? Have 
you a collection agency? How do you obtain the ideas for the number of 


programs you have? Do you fit them into a particular slot? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: There is a staff of about ten story editors or film directors; 
they work in two units. They discuss their ideas and are under Mr. Lefolii and 
Mr. Hoyt. 


Mr. PETERS: They collect a number of programs and you make the selection 
‘rom that? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No. Mr. Lefolii and Mr. Hoyt are responsible for alternat- 
ng programs. Before we had them I was responsible, alternately, with Mr. 
Natson. 


Mr. PETERS: Week about? 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Peters: Because of this hearing and the searching questions which have 
been put with regard to the structure at your level and the answers we have 
elicited, which have been quite full, what is your future in the CBC? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would say it is in the lap of the gods. I do not really have 
any idea. I would hope to continue to work for the Corporation and to be 
associated with any program in whose integrity I could believe. 


Mr. PETERS: Well, will the fact that you had to appear here fit you into the 
category that you are one of us or will you be one of someone else? 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I wonder why the witness should have to answer 
because Mr. Peters already has answered his own question. 


Mr. Peters: I was just wondering whether he feels this has jeopardized 
his position so far as the contract he has is concerned. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Ask management. 


The CHAIRMAN: By now, I think the witness knows that such questions are 
accepted but he is free not to answer them when an opinion is asked. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I prefer not to answer that question. 


Mr. PETERS: I have one final question. You are responsible for the contracts 
of the hosts. There was a clause in them that negotiations had to be opened 
within 90 days of the termination of the contract, and I presume that time has 
arrived. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. It has passed. 


Mr. Peters: Has there been any opening of negotiations so far as the 
program is concerned? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No, but that is not unusual. I know one producer in the 
CBC who has had his contract not renewed since last summer, but he is still 
producing. In other words, there tends to be a certain amount of untidiness 
from time to time in this area. ; 


Mr. Peters: If the contract is not renewed what happens? Do you continue | 
on with the old contract or an extension of the old contract? | 


Mr. LEITERMAN: It depends on to whom you are referring. If it is Mr} 
LaPierre, he has to have a contract and there is no continuation. 


Mr. PETERS: How about Mr. Watson? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: In that case that is really up to management. a 
Mr. PETERS: He has an executive producer’s contract. | 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, but his host contract would be like Mr. LaPierre’s; it 
would have to be renewed. | 


Mr. Peters: If the executive producer’s contract is not renewed— 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Mr. Watson’s. 
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Mr. PETERS: —is there a level at which the CBC maintains a certain number 


of people, who do not have negotiated contracts but receive a stipend of some 
kind. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: There is no real practice of that kind. The case of Mr. 
McLean has been mentioned, and he gets the odd show. 


Mr. PETERS: But there is no annual stipend? 
Mr. LEITERMAN: No. 


Mr. MATHER: This question is directed to you, Mr. Chairman. At the 
commencement of this meeting this afternoon— 


The CHarrman: If I may interrupt, Mr. Mather, I believe Mr. Brand had a 
_ Single question, and I would like him to put it at this time before going to 
~ another matter. 


Mr. Branp: I think you have answered one part of my question about 
trouble in other departments in your answer to Mr. Langlois. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 
| Mr. Brann: I have one question regarding this closed circuit broadcast last 
night by the president in which he referred to unethical practices which, I 


| material which has been aired, have gone through the full managerial consulta- 
_ tion line, through Mr. Haggan and all the rest of the strata and agreed to at the 


level of Mr. Haggan and yourself right up through to Management prior to it 
being aired? 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: There have been six cases, none of which have been 
_ discussed here and the answer is different in each one. 


Mr. BRAND: What are they? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Well, management refers to the case of what is described 
_as frequent departures from established program policy, one which would be the 
Carole Doda question, and there has been a great deal of discussion within the 
department on these things. I think this answer will have to be unnecessarily a 
little longer than you have been seeking but interrupt me if I am giving you 


Was sweeping California, where you could hardly go into an expensive restau- 


emptiness of this woman’s life and a kind of morally and physically sick person, 
and this came across to many people. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: This was a sad thing. 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: I have two daughters, one seventeen and the other 
fourteen, who watched the program, and this was the point that they got. The 
actual exposure of the silicone bosom was very brief. I think it was discreet 
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enough, although this is a matter of taste and discussion. But, the feeling I got 
was that this had been a useful thing. We do not need to go into the sketch on 
the Pope because we talked about it before. 


The other four matters are in the area of collection of information and the 
president said to the employees yesterday that they do not agree with the 
present methods of collecting information. He mentioned if the price of a scoop 
is for a CBC person to pretend he is someone else than a CBC person then in 
the long run this will destroy the Corporation, and we must not use illegal 
methods, but stay within the law. There have been four cases since brought up 
in this connection in the two years we discussed and I will touch on each of 
them so that you will know what he is talking about. 


The first was the case of Fred Fawcett the man who was in the asylum at 
Penetang. It was suggested in many places that he should not have been 
incarcerated; that he was sane or had become a sane man. We already had been 
interested and, in the end, it seemed to us that the only way we could find out 
about Mr. Fawcett’s condition was to interview him in the institution. We made 
preparations and sent a camera crew of three men with his sister, who visited 
him regularly. She was often accompanied by relatives, and the three men who 
accompanied her on this occasion were apparently taken by the guard at the 
gate to be such relatives. They were taken in and they made a film inside, 
which was seen on “Seven Days”, in which Mr. Fawcett was interviewed. We 
have been told that this may have contributed in some measure to his eventual 
release. Certainly, on the film he seemed to be a sane, intelligent and thoughtful 
man after the years he spent in that institution. Well, this was a matter of great 
concern to Bill Hogg, the supervisor, to Mr. Haggan, Mr. Gauntlett, and to the 
others concerned. There was a great deal of discussion about the ethics of our 
cameramen not having identified themselves at the gate as CBC cameramen and 
the fact that their cameras were carried in, in picnic baskets. It was felt that 
this was a highly unethical thing to do. I have to say to this Committee that this 
is a matter of much discussion within the industry. I can see the point of view 
on either side. We felt that the particular circumstances justified what can only. 
be described as a subterfuge. Management felt there was no possible excuse for | 
us having done that, and the film in the end, although it was permitted to be 
aired, was only aired after Mr. Hogg himself telephoned the head of the 
institution and asked his permission to air it. There is a genuine difference of 
opinion here. I am myself very much aware that this is a borderline area and 
that it would be very dangerous and wrong if this kind of practice were 
employed in very many cases. But it does seem to me that in certain cases, 
which are carefully discussed with the supervisors, it may be permissible. 

| 


@ (5:20 p.m.) 


The other three had to do with the president of the General Steel Wares. 
We were doing a documentary on the closing of the General Steel Wares plant 
in Toronto. The cameramen set up their camera on the sidewalk in front of the 
G.S.W. president’s home and asked him questions and took pictures because 
they could not do it on the sidewalk in front of the office since he went down an 


} 
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elevator into a chauffeur-driven car. Management felt this was wrong, although 
I understand the president of G.S.W. did not have any strong objections to 
what was done. He did talk to the cameramen. 


the house, the same as any reporter would do. There is not, in fact, any law on 


_ this, but perhaps there will be before long. I am giving you all the things that 


_have given management rise to discuss ethics so that you can understand the 


differences of view. 


trouble to understand what the cinema verite technique has evolved and how 


this kind of journalism is conducted. We have tried to tell them from time to 
time, when complaints have been made. I am also aware that this is an 


Mr. BRAND: The only point I wanted to make, and the point of the question, 
Was as follows: Has anything that was aired been cleared and O.K.’d by the 
‘egular supervisory level apart from being shown on “Seven Days’’? 
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Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes, everything that has been aired was cleared by the 
regular supervisory level. 


Mr. Branp: I might say, Mr. Chairman, that perhaps in the tradition of 
“Seven Days” we should check this room for picnic baskets. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: May I comment on this by saying that that is the key 
question, because the process of journalism is that you go out and take down 
with a pencil what has happened, and that the check is in the editing process. It 
is what goes on the air that is crucial. To say that the camera cannot roll is to 
say that the print reporter should close his eyes and not look at something that 
he has been sent out to report on. Management does not share this view. 


The CHAIRMAN: My supplementary question goes back to something that 
you said in the beginning of today’s hearing, I think, in response to a question 
from Mr. MacDonald. If I am quoting you correctly, you said that no matter 
who produces it now, no matter who is in management, there will be the same 
difficulties in producing ‘‘Seven Days”. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Not the same, there will be difficulties. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Up until this point in the hearings—certainly through yester- 
day afternoon—lI had the impression that you took a very optimistic and hopeful 
view about the fate of “Seven Days”. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I do not think difficulties should stand in the way of 
programming. 

Mr. SHERMAN: Does this reflect a serious rebuff to your hopes or a serious 
experience of disenchantment overnight as a result of anything that has come 
down from the CBC management or anything that you know is perhaps 
pertinent to our discussions here? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I must tell you that the statements of the president seem 
to grow harder day by day, he seems less flexible and less willing to open the 
door to anything. I am referring to his speech yesterday to the CBC employees, 
his speech to the public affairs department, after he received approval from the 
board of directors. There seems to be a very inflexible line. , 


Mr. SHERMAN: This is what I am getting at. I do not think he would have | 
made that statement two or three days ago. | 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would certainly not have made it with the same force 
and concern. 


Mr. Lewis: I have two very short supplementary questions to some 
questions put by Mr. Basford. I did not want to interrupt Mr. Basford. You told 
us about objections to Mr. Watson’s change of role. Were there any objections 
to him as host from the point of view of his qualifications? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: None whatsoever. 


Mr. LEwIs: Were there any objections on the basis of what you told us that. 
he should be both producer and host, but nobody questioned his qualifications to. 
be host? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No. 
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Mr. LEwIs: Were there at that time any discussions about LaPierre? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No discussions whatsoever. I never had any notion that 
management was unhappy with LaPierre, and his contract was renewed with- 
out any hitch. He has been two years with “Inquiry” and then in “Seven 
Days’”’. 


Mr. Lewis: There was no suggestion at the time of the renewal that there 
was any question about his suitability? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: No suggestion until his speech in Winnipeg. 

Mr. LEwIs: When was that? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: In November. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: I have some supplementary questions on the brief. I am 
genuinely confused about a November 18 edict which you did not pass on 
_ because of the demoralizing effect it would have. This means you did not pass it 
on to Messrs. Watson and LaPierre? 


| Mr. LEITERMAN: Not to Mr. LaPierre at all. It was thoroughly discussed 
with Mr. Watson in the editorial board meeting I mentioned. 


| Mr. JOHNSTON: You do not have the feeling that if you had passed this on to 
_Mr. LaPierre that this situation which involves him personally might have been 
_ prevented? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: No, sir. You see, the relations between a producer and a 
host are of such a kind that the producer must keep control of the host in the 
Sense that it is not proper and would not function if the host was made totally 
_aware of all the concerns that the producer has. The host must appear before 
the cameras and be content and smiling. We take special precautions not to 
disturb him on Sundays. We try to make sure that he gets a good rest, and so 
on. 
Mr. JOHNSTON: I have another question. Yesterday I asked about “Seven 
Days” serving as a dry-run for “Document”. You answered completely in the 
Negative, and yet today you had a question from Mr. Fairweather which he 
rephrased a little more generally asking you whether “Seven Days” was not 
preparatory for “Document”. This time you agreed with him. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I meant, in response to your question, that it was never a 
“specific dry-run for a specific program, but “Seven Days” does prepare the 
ground in the viewer’s mind; it prepares the viewers to accept documentary 
‘material of much greater weight. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: You used the word “enriched”. I was wondering whether 
you felt at any time the expression “softened up the viewers” could also be used. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would not agree with that. 
Mr. MATHER: Mr. Chairman, my question is to yourself, sir. 


Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): I have just one question to ask Mr. Leiterman 
before Mr. Mather puts his to you, Mr. Chairman. Would you mind? 


Mr. MATHER: It is agreeable to me. 
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Mr. LANGLOIs (Mégantic): I have one question to ask of Mr. Leiterman. Has 
he had any suggestions, and I will specify here, from Mr. LaPierre, to put ona 
program concerning bankruptcies? 

Mr. LEITERMAN: We have certainly been working on the question of 
bankruptcy for a long time. We have never been able to get one prepared with 
which I was satisfied. We have never had enough information collected on this 
subject. This has been a subject of investigation by us, and we have never 
made it yet. I hope we will. I do not recall whether Mr. LaPierre ever suggested 
such a program, but I can tell you that he does make suggestions from time to 
time and I pass them on. 

Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): I have another supplementary question to put to 
you. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have had your question, Mr. Langlois. However, I will 
allow you one and a half, 

Mr. LancLors (Mégantic): I have a letter here from Mr. LaPierre dated 
April 18, 1966, saying that he had submitted a memorandum in regard to that 
matter and no decision was taken on it as yet. I wonder to whom he had given 
that memorandum. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Probably to me. 
Mr. Lancuors (Mégantic): And you did not take a decision on it? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I am afraid there is a big stack of program ideas on my 
desk. They will eventually be dealt with. 


Mr. Peters: This is just like our mail. 


Mr. MatueEr: I simply want to ask you this, sir. When we started our session 
this afternoon you announced that we had received a reply from the producers’ 
association favourable to our request; that they would take advantage of the 
Prime Minister’s offer of his good offices of conciliating this dispute and that 
they accept it on a certain proviso that management would do something else. 
My question is: Have you as yet received any response from the management on 
the same question? 


The CHAIRMAN: Not yet. 


Mr. Martuer: In that event I would like, if I may, to leave the idea with the > 
steering committee that, in fairness to the producers and the management, the - 
Committee inform the management of the CBC of what the producers have told 
us. 


Mr. LancuLois (Mégantic): It would be wise to add that we would like to | 
know what they have to tell us. . 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): The Prime Minister said in the House this | 
afternoon that should he not hear from management by supper time he will be 
in touch with them on this same question. 


Mr. Matuer: I think we should follow this up. 


Mr. Basrorp: Management has a reply under active consideration. 
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Mr. RicHarp: I have not asked many questions but I would like to ask one 
now for my own information. If you had not received that directive or that 
letter in April would you have kept on producing “Seven Days” next fall? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Which directive? 
Mr. RicHarD: That you were to fire Mr. LaPierre and Mr. Watson. 
Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 


: Mr. RICHARD: You just told us that after November you were being choked 

every now and then and that you decided to live with it, but in spite of that you 

produced a program which has been satisfactory as far as you are concerned. 
Now you tell me you would be willing to go on next fall under the same 
conditions? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I would have to add that there were many instructions 
‘which came down to me which indicated that management had an entirely 
‘different program in mind. When you asked me the question, I thought you 
‘meant “Seven Days” as we now have it. 


Mr. RicHarp: As you now have it. That is what I mean. 


Mr. LEITERMAN: You are really referring to after the capitulation as I 
described it. You are asking me whether I would carry on after we stopped 
talking to management and never disputed anything? There would be a very 
short time limit to my and my producers willingness to carry on under those 
‘conditions, but we have always hoped that some kind of change would be 
brought about by Mr. Haggan and the department. 


Mr. RICHARD: But you have been carrying on in that way and apparently 
you were willing to renew the contract in that form next fall if nothing had 
happened in this last month? 


| Mr, LEITERMAN: It is a difficult thing to do. During the season we are very 
busy, but in the summer I had hoped to have a chance to rethink my own 
mind what I considered to be the dishonour and the absence of integrity in the 
irrangements which we now have, and to make a personal decision on whether 
{would stay with the show. 


Mr. RicHarpD: But you never expressed that at any time, the feeling that 
vou Were going to think it over during the summer? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I had never been asked. 


Mr. Ricwarp: If you had that feeling, you never expressed it to anyone. Is 
hat right? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Yes. 

Mr. RicHarD: To whom? 

Mr, LEITERMAN: To my colleagues. 

Mr. Ricuarp: But not to management? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I have not been asked. 
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Mr. Ricuarp: I will make another remark to you. You are a good producer, 
as far as I am concerned. Even my little girl spoke to me about your program. I 
asked her if she looked at it and she told me yes. She told me she looked at it 
for one reason, because she finds out things in that program which she cannot 
find in the newspaper. That reinforces your right to be on the air. As a good 
producer and as one who wants to make a career in it do you not think you are 
in a position at this time where you have developed “Seven Days” to a point 
where another producer could take it over and that you could produce another 
program which would, in some years from now, replace ‘Seven Days’? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: “Seven Days” is an enormously exhausting business. It has 
been my hope and intention from the beginning that after one or two years it 
would be in such shape that I could pull out of it and go back to making films, 
which is my real interest. 


Mr. Ricuarp: And perhaps, as in the moving pictures or other media, the 
actors could also change? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: Of course, this is always possible. 


Mr. Branp: Could I thank Mr. Leiterman for the time he has given to the 
committee? 


Mr. LEITERMAN: May I thank the members of this committee for hearing | 
me, and may I say that I have been deeply impressed with the genuine interest, 
thoroughness and fairness of all the members. | 


Mr. StanspurY: Before Mr. Leiterman goes, since he may be the last 
member of the producers’ association who visits us, I wonder if he might help | 
us to obtain the undertaking which management gave to the producers’ 
association in 1965? We have heard about it but we have not seen it as yet. | 


Mr. LEITERMAN: I will undertake to try to see that it is found. I do not 
understand why it has not been produced here. | 


Mr. Lewis: Somebody said it was in the minutes of the producers’ 
association meeting. a 


Mr. Branp: Can I say that when you gave me an answer to my last, 
question regarding these adventurous programs, including the Carol Doda 
affair, I should have said, facetiously perhaps, that this would be more or less 
an attempt on the part of “Seven Days” to keep abreast of major developments. 


Mr. Lewis: I am glad we did not abolish capital punishment! 


e (5:40 p.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: It is now twenty to six. Does the committee wish to go on 
to the next witness for the next fifteen minutes? Does the committee wish tc 
adjourn until eight tonight? 


Mr. Lewis: Who is the next witness, Mr. Gauntlett or Mr. Haggan? 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gauntlett. | 


Mr. Peters: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the Committee would give an) 
consideration to the idea of hearing management now, particularly in view 0 


» 
f 
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their reluctance on the request which the Committee made. There may be some 
merit in switching to the management side so that we could review their 
position. 

_. I know that there are follow-up questions of members on this side, but the 
Committee might give some consideration to hearing Mr. Walker who would be 


able to give the other side, and we might arrive at some method of reaching a 
~ solution to this problem. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can the Chair have remarks from other members on this? 


\ Mr. Prittie: There are a number of people who have been waiting here for 
Some time, such as Mr. Haggan. I think we should have to hear from him before 
we go to management. We want to hear management, but I think we should 
have the witnesses who have been here for some time. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I would think that members might like to wait until we 
got a reply to the telegram that we sent. 


. Mr. BasForp: Mr. Chairman, I think there is some merit in what Mr. Peters 
suggests, because the Committee is coming under some criticism, I think, for 
having at this point having heard only one point of view. This is perfectly 
understandable, because we have had only one point of view. 


We started out with what we thought were some people who had some 
grievance about the non-renewal of their contracts in “Seven Days’, and then 


_ We approved an additional list of witnesses, which has resulted in our having to 


_hear from the producers and the supervisors and the top management. 


I think the Committee is coming under some criticism because of this and, 
as I say, I see merit in what Mr. Peters has said. 


I would think that we should take a very careful look at the list that we 


have already approved to see whether there should, perhaps, be some changes 
-made in it. 


Mr. Prud’homme? 


_. Mr. Prup’HoMME: I also want to mention some remarks I have heard that 
We have, in naming the people that we wanted to hear from the French 


network, selected the wrong people. 


I would like to suggest that the committee not meet tonight, but that the 
steering Committee meet instead so that we can deal with this issue. 


The CHAIRMAN: What do you mean, choosing the wrong people? 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: There were some remarks that in trying to get people 


from the French network we have taken the wrong people. 


Mr. MATHER: That is a good idea. 


‘The CuarrMaNn: Is it being moved that the Steering Committee sit tonight 
and that this Committee does not sit? 


Mr. Prup’HomMME: I put it forward as a suggestion. 
_ Mr. Matuer: I will so move, that the Steering Committee sit tonight. 


~~ ‘The Cuarrman: Is that seconded? 
240686 
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Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I thought the philosophy behind the method we were 
using was to go up the chain and eventually reach the heights, and it would 


interrupt this if we do not hear Mr. Haggan. 


The CHAIRMAN: This, as a matter of fact, was the philosophy of the Steering 
Committee’s recommendation. 
Of course, the Committee is free to reverse its own decision on that point. 


Mr. STAFFORD: I will second the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: We now have a motion, moved by Mr. Mather, seconded by 
Mr. Stafford, that this Committee does not meet tonight and that the Steering 
Committee meets tonight, to come back to the main Committee with a recom= 
mendation for a different order for our examining the witnesses and which 
would provide for management to appear before the Committee at an earlier 
date than has been set in the list that the Committee had approved. 


Mr. Basrorp: I would prefer if the motion at this point was just to the 
effect that the Steering Committee meet to reconsider the list of witnesses, and 
that it be without the addition which you have just made. 


The CHAIRMAN: This was not a written motion and I wanted to see whether 
I understood it correctly. 


Mr. Basrorp: The Steering Committee is sitting to reconsider the list of 
speakers. A 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; that the Steering Committee meet tonight to consider 
the list of witnesses and any other matters. 


Mr. PrittTie: This would have to be considered in the context of the 
situation in which I believe the Steering Committee were to meet tomorrow. 
Was that not suggested? . 


The CHAIRMAN: It is considered by the Steering Committee that it might be 
difficult to have a meeting tomorrow, for reasons that have nothing to do with 
the matter under consideration, or with the witnesses, but because of a question 
about the availability of the members of the Committee. 5 


Mr. LEwIs: We have not the right to sit while the House is sitting. | 
Mr. Prittire: This Committee has so much to do that it cannot afford to lose 
any time which is available tonight. 


I have in my office as much work to do as anyone else— 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you speaking to the motion? 
Mr. Prittie: I am speaking against the motion. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Why could the Steering Committee not meet now? There are 
still fifteen minutes. We could terminate this portion of the hearing and hold a 
regular meeting tonight at eight o’clock on the basis of the order which the 
Steering Committee recommends. | 


The CHAIRMAN: This might be difficult because if the Steering Committee 
decided that witnesses from management should be brought before the Com- 
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mittee, it is far from sure that we could ensure their presence here at eight 
o’clock, because it is now nearly six o’clock. . 


I just want to submit that fact to the Committee. 


Mr. BRAND: May I speak to the motion? We have had quite a few hearings 
and the name of Mr. Haggan has come up very often. I do not see how we can 
go on to management without talking with Mr. Haggan first. a 


Mr. PritTIE: I agree with that. 
Some hon. MEMBERs: Hear, hear. 


Mr. MATHER: I think we should consider the motion which has been put, 


that the Steering Committee meet tonight and that this Committee does not 
meet. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am advised that the motion should be put in the form of 
two parts. First of all, we should decide whether the Steering Committee meets 


tonight. 
| Mr. LANGLoIs (Mégantic): You do not need a motion for that. 
The CHAIRMan: Is it agreed that the Steering Committee meets tonight? . 
Mr. MaTHER: Agreed. 
Mr. Lewis: May I move an amendment—not after midnight! 
Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: The second part of the motion is that the main Committee 
do not meet? Is that agreed? 
/ 


Mr. PRItTIE: No. 
Some hon. Mempers: No, no. 


The CHAIRMAN: The first part of the motion, namely, that the Steering 
Committee meet tonight, has been agreed. 


The second part of the motion is whether the main Committee shall meet 
tonight. 


Can we have a show of hands on this part of the motion, that the main 
Committee meet tonight? 


Motion carried. 


An hon. Memper: Are we going to have a quorum? You will remembér 
what happened the other night. 


The CHarrman: If there are not going to be enough Committee members 


iere, then this discussion is academic, I assume. You will remember that we 
waited the other night— ; 


Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): I think if you have Mr. Haggan on tonight you 
night have a quorum. WE: 


The Cuarrman: The Committee has indicated that it wants to meet at eight 
clock tonight. . 
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agit EVENING SITTING 
@® (8:35 p.m.) 
(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: I want to submit to the Committee the fourth report of the 
subcommittee on Agenda and Procedures which met following the last sitting. 


Your subcommittee recommends: 
(1) that the Main Committee hear Mr. Reeves Haggan at eight p.m. 


(2) that the Main Committee seek permission to sit while the House is 
sitting, such authority to have effect from Monday, May 2, to 
Thursday, May 5, inclusive. 


Agreed. 


Mr. Haggan, will you come forward? Mr. Sherman? 

Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Haggan, in the early stages of our hearing there was 
considerable reference to a memorandum, or communication, which came down 
from you to Patrick Watson and Mr. Leiterman and others, outlining your 
position with respect to the crisis with which we are confronted. 

I wonder if we could have that document tabled? 

Mr. Reeves Haccan (General Supervisor of Public Affairs, Toronto): Yes, I 
am prepared to table the document. 

I would like to say one or two things about it. 

The first one is that it is in the nature of a memorandum, or a note, through 
the President of the Corporation, drawing attention to matters that had been of 
concern to me, as General Supervisor of Public Affairs and to the department of 
which I am head. 

This is important only because it is in the nature of an internal document 
directed to its purpose and not directed to the public or to the Committee. This 
is, perhaps, particularly important because it does not claim to be a full 
rehearsal of all the relative material surrounding the general question with 
which it deals. | 


But so long as this is understood by the Committee, in view of the great 
interest in the document—which may turn out to be misplaced—and in view of 


the fact that it was widely discussed by well over 100 people on public affairs 


| 


and, inevitably, had some press attention, I am prepared to table the document. — 


Mr. SHERMAN: Well, the Committee would be grateful if it were made 
available. If you feel that the question should be referred first to your superiors 
in the CBC I know we would acquiesce in that request. | 

Mr. Haccan: I would not expect my superiors to raise any objection. | 

Mr. SHERMAN: Could you describe where you stand in relation to Mr. 
Leiterman in the CBC chain of command— 


Mr. Lewis: Could I make a suggestion here? Could Mr. Sherman ask Mr. 
Haggan to tell us his background with the CBC before he goes into his 
questioning? I would like to know where Mr. Haggan sprang from and what his 
background is. 
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Mr. SHERMAN: As suggested by Mr. Lewis, would you begin, Mr. Haggan, 
by telling us from where you sprang? 


Mr. HAaGGANn: Well, how far back do you want me to go? I joined the CBC in 
1958 as a program organizer in charge of business and labour programs in the 
public affairs department. 


In 1961, I think, or in late 1960, Patrick Watson and I devised and worked 
on the program called “Inquiry” which was to come from Ottawa. 


Very early in 1961 I moved to Ottawa as Supervisor of Public Affairs in 


| Ottawa. 


In 1963 when the then supervisor, Bernard Trotter, resigned to go to 
Queens University, I was appointed General Supervisor of Public Affairs. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Will you tell us where you stand in relation to Mr. 
_ Leiterman in the CBC chain of command? 


| 


| Mr. Haccan: Mr. Leiterman is Executive Producer in my department, and 
_ as head of the department I am responsible to my superiors for everything Mr. 
_ Leiterman does. 


| Mr. SHERMAN: Would you act, then, in the capacity of a buffer between Mr. 

_Leiterman and top management? 

| Mr. Haceéan: I think both as a buffer and as a channel. 

| Mr. SHERMAN: Would you tell the committee, Mr. Haggan, why, in your 

opinion, Mr. Watson and Mr. Leiterman are being severed from, or removed 
from, ‘“‘Seven Days”? ri 


Mr. Haccan: Why, in my opinion, they are? 
Mr. SHERMAN: Yes. 


| Mr. Hacean: It is difficult to say, because I think an unfortunate aspect of 
this matter is that a number of different reasons have been given by different 
people at different times. 


I can tell you that at what I might describe as the crucial meeting, so far as 

Iam concerned, at the Head Office, with Mr. Walker, the Vice President and 

General Manager of the English networks, which was attended by Mr. Hogg, 
| the grounds in the case of Mr. Watson— 


Mr. Lewis: When? 


Mr. Haccan: On April 5. In the case of Mr. Watson the grounds were that 
he was disloyal to the CBC, and this was explained as being the same as being 
disloyal to management; that he had a chip on his shoulder continually; that he 
complained publicly about the CBC; and that it was difficult for the General 
Manager to understand how he could be happy with the CBC considering his 
‘State of mind; and that it was the senior management view that he had been 
largely responsible for the tone of the submission made by the public affairs 
department to the Fowler Committee. There were other matters raised which, I 
think, I misunderstood at the time and which, perhaps, have been misunder- 
Stood since. There was the question of Mr. Watson’s attitude to Canada. This 
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arose because it was very well known to Mr. Walker that Mark Thibault, who is 
my opposite number on the French network, and I had proposed to the 
management the development of a new program to be seen on both networks, 
and, drawing upon the experience of “Seven Days” on the English network and 
“Aujourd’hui” and “La Salle de la Terre”, to present a program made by a 
joint unit, and taking advantage of what we have learned about communicating 
important-ideas to the public, to complete an experimental program—but a large 
experimental program—in a joint operation between the English and French 
networks in public affairs. This was known to him. It was no secret in the CBC, 
that Patrick Watson had played a large part in the development of this program, 
but that he was not very interested in some role in the production of it. 


‘ Therefore, Mr. Walker explained to me that in view of the question on his 
loyalty to the Corporation and his supposed activities with regard to the Fowler 
Committee, in fact, his contract would not be renewed at the end of the 
program. His contract, of course, you will understand, is primarily and basically 
as Executive Producer of “Document”, and this was the contract to which Mr. 
Walker was. referring. ; 

He went on to say that he hoped very much that Mr. Watson would 
continue a loose association with the Corporation, which might enable him to 
produce two documentaries per year—“one or two” was the phrase used. 


However, in view of this project, this bilingual project, or bicultural 
project, perhaps, he said that he would like to meet with Mr. Watson, that he 
had. a; high. regard, for him professionally as a television producer; that he 
wanted.to, find out whether the attitude of Mr. Watson was as bad as he thought 
it was; that he wanted to have a man-to-man chat to get to know him as a 
human being; and to satisfy himself on Mr. Watson’s attitude to his country so 
that he could then be in a position to tell me whether or not he would approve a 
recommendation that Mr. Watson be made executive producer of our new 
bicultural project. 

' That is the full and most conscientious report I can give you of the reasons 
given to me originally for the separation of Mr. Watson. i 


_ Mr, SHERMAN; On the understanding that, as you know, you are under no 
obligation to answer the question, I would like to know whether you subscribed 
to the views of top management with regard to Mr. Watson’s loyalty and with 
regard to his conduct as a producer, in the ambit of CBC operations. | 


@ (8:45 p.m.) 


<9) Mr. Haccan: Well, first of all, let me say that loyalty to management is not 
a matter of any interest to me whatsoever. I think the employees have 
confidence: in). management or they do not. Loyalty, to me, seems a totally 
misplaced word. It has been my experience not only in the CBC but in other 
institutions with which I have worked that a demand for loyalty is usually an 
admission that confidence does not exist. | 


| ‘Mr. SHERMAN: Were you surprised there was this feeling and anxiety about 
Mr, Watson at the top management level? 


Mr. HAGGAN: Oh, no. 
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Mr. SHERMAN: In your view, Mr. Haggan, was this the prime cause of the 
current crisis; in other words, was Mr. Watson essentially to blame for the 
“Seven Days” crisis of the past two or three weeks? 


Mr. Haccan: No. 
Mr. SHERMAN: What was the prime cause? 


Mr. Haccan: Well, you would have to realize that in the CBC and, I think, 
in any institutions that depend on creative people, climate is the most important 
thing there is. Now, the climate in the CBC for the eight years I have worked 
for it never has been terribly good; it now is much worse than it ever has been. 
And, the producers in public affairs in Toronto and in Ottawa—I go no farther 
because I want to stay within what I know; I could go further in a matter of 
opinion—have been extremely tense and anxious for some time. 


Now, I knew on April 6, after Mr. Walker had talked to Mr. Watson—and I 
know this because Mr. Watson called me after the meeting and told me what 
Mr. Walker said to him, and I am sure you have had a report from Mr. Watson 
on this—that I could tell them fairly well what would happen. I am not a 
prophet and I could not foresee myself ending up here in this chair. But, I could 


See, in a sense, a major explosion inevitably damaging to the CBC was going to 


take place. I knew at that time and, indeed, as soon as Mr. Watson put down the 


_ Phone I called Mr. Hogg and told him that it was clear to me exactly what 


would come about. But, you have to remember that it came about in a climate, 
and the Committee should not be led into a mistake by thinking that the actual 


_ words spoken by the general manager to Mr. Watson is the only key to this 


trouble because they are not. The trouble is in the climate, the tenseness and the 


' fervousness of the production group and this, if you like, is like dropping a 


match into a can of gasoline; it is not the dropping of the match, just that you 


_ drop it next to the can of gasoline. 


' Mr. SHERMAN: You said a moment ago you were not surprised at the 
attitude toward Mr. Watson that was expressed this spring by the CBC 
Management either directly or indirectly. Can I ask you whether you had a 
feeling the first time you met Mr. Watson or the first time you were exposed to 
him as a creative personality that sooner or later a similar explosion was going 


. to occur?. 


Mr. Haccan: Certainly not. 


Mr, SHERMAN: Are you optimistic or pessimistic about the current crisis, 


- sir? 


Mr. Hacecan: I believe that the CBC is one of the most important institu- 


tions in the country. I think it will survive this crisis; I think it must survive ih, 
and I think that if everyone will behave with the common sense that God has 
given them, it will. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I assume by this you feel that management’s responsibility 


_to behave is as important as the responsibility of the production group? 


Mr. Haccan: I have made it clear to my superiors before now, that I expect 
Management to behave with more wisdom and restraint than I expect of the 


producers. 
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Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Ouimet gave the impression on television a few nights 
ago that the Watson-Leiterman combination—he did not say it was a neurotic 
one—was an electric, neurotic, unfortunate and a difficult one for the CBC. Did 
you have that impression in your capacity of overseeing the two working? © 


Mr. Haccan: I will tell you this: Neither Mr. Watson nor Mr. Leiterman is 
an employee to have on one’s staff; they are both extremely difficult and, 
frankly—you have met them; you know them—they are tiresome to deal with. At 
the same time, they are both tremendously talented. When they are together, as 
they were in the 1964-65 program year, one occassionally gets the impression 
that one’s problems are multiplied by rather more than two. But, at the same 
time, remember, he knew that perfectly well when we agreed and encouraged 
them to do this program; and we also knew that the interaction between the 
two particular talents was necessary to the building and development of “Seven 
Days”. We went into it with our eyes open and I do not think that the problems 
arising from the combination of Mr. Watson and Mr. Leiterman were, in the 
end, of that importance, and it certainly had no definitive effect on the course of 
events since. } 


Mr. SHERMAN: If this electric inter-action was valuable at the onset of 
“Seven Days” is it no longer valuable to “Seven Days > and can “Seven Days” 
be done just as well without these personalities? 


Mr. Haccan: I have had experience as supervisor both in Ottawa and 
Toronto, as general supervisor, and my experience has proven that the handing 
of programs from one producer to another is not good. If we were to have any 
one of the talent of these two producers in this particular field—I am not sure we 
have, but suppose we have—and if “Seven Days” were to be handed to him or to 
them you would probably get a very good program. It would not be the same 
but this is not in any way bad in itself except that “Seven Days” is far from 
being worn out, and no one knows the life of a program. An example of this is 
the Ed Sullivan show. On the other hand, we have observed that programs do | 
age and die like trees, men and so forth. But, this program certainly is good for 
a number of years to come, and I think it would be a very serious matter if the 
program were to be lost on the very thin ground that we could probably do- 
something just about as good in some other way. | 


Mr. SHERMAN: In my view and, of course, in the view of a great many > 
others, one of the great strengths of the “Seven Days” program was the use of 
Mr. LaPierre, not because of his performance or capabilities as a journalist but 
because he, in his own charming way, brought into English speaking households | 
across Canada every Sunday evening a confrontation with the other half of the | 
country and the other half of our society, which was very valuable. Would 
“Seven Days” without Mr. LaPierre still experiment and function on that level 
of SAS rene society. Would you still use a French speaking French Canadian | 
co-host? 


Mr. HaccAN: There were many important advantages or there are in the 
fact that Mr. LaPierre is French Canadian. However, he was not chosen on this 
basis. If we were faced, as it appears we are, with the choice of a replacement 
we would see the same advantages in having a person of French Canadian 
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extraction but we would not regard this as a ruling question. It has occurred to 
me, you see, that there is more than one side to a thing like this. It is a pretty 
solemn thought, I think, for many people that Mr. LaPierre is perhaps the one 
French Canadian that some millions of Canadians think they know. They do not 
really know him, of course, but you know the audience identifies strongly with 
popular personalities, and I think for millions of Canadians he is the one French 
Canadian they think they know. It is probably a more solemn thought for the 
French Canadians, not that he is not, so far as I know, a suitable representative, 
but it is unfortunate that one man should be in this position. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, if I may interrupt you, I would like to know what the 
Committee thinks of what I have to say. We are on a new witness and there has 
‘been some talk of limiting the question period. Mr. Sherman now has been 
going 20 minutes and I would like to know if that is the length of time which, in 
your opinion, should be given to each member for questioning. 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Of course, you can come back on another occasion. 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Chairman, I was going to say that I realize there are a 
great many others who would like an opportunity to question the witness 
tonight. I am going to ask one more question and then concede the floor. 


Mr. Haggan, when did you first become aware that Mr. Watson’s head 
and/or Mr. LaPierre’s head was or were on the chopping block? 


__ Mr. Hacean: I really can honestly believe it was in J anuary, very early in 
the year, at a meeting I had with my immediate supervisor, Mr. Hogg. 

i _ Mr. Stanpury: Mr. Haggan, you said you saw the CBC as a very important 
institution, and I think most of us would agree that your department must be 
one part, if not the most important part, of that institution. Your position, I 
Jhink, is general supervisor of public affairs? 


Mr. HacGan: That is correct. 


| Mr. STANBuRY: Could you just tell us briefly how you conceive the role of 
his office? 


Mr. Haccan: The general supervisor of public affairs is entrusted by the 
fanagement of the CBC with all programming in public affairs on the network. 
This means he must with the funds and personnel available to him, and 
/articularly with the air time which he is given on radio and television, see to it 
hat the best possible mixture of public affairs programming is presented to the 
udience, He must also—and I probably will come back to this several times at 
he risk of boring you—create the climate of confidence in which people with 
arious talents, some more gifted than others, can do their best work and make 
4eir best contribution to the work of the Corporation and to the fulfillment of 
ae Corporation’s mandate. He must also act as the channel through which 
‘Olicy once decided upon comes from the management as well as such advice 
fd guidance which may come from management on occasion. He must also see 
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to it that the lively ferment which takes place and is vital in public affairs goes 
up to management, just as the public affairs department is charged with 
leadership in programming and in the development of programming in public 
affairs so it is charged with the defining and development of Corporation 
programming and policy in public affairs. Most policy developments in public 
affairs come from the department, through the proper channels, to the manage- 
ment where they are tested against management’s experience and tested against 
developments in the French network public affairs department, and finally, 
sometimes formally and sometimes informally, embodied in the general pro- 
gram policy of the Corporation. 
® (9:00 p.m.) } 
Mr. STANBURY: What is your background for this job? You told us whence 
you sprang but I do not think that in doing so you indicated what your 
experience was which might qualify you for the job? ‘ 


Mr. Haccan: If you want to know something about my background— 


Mr. STANBURY: Have you a journalistic background, for instance, or what 
other type of background have you? 


Mr. Haccan: Not a journalistic background. I have been a military 
engineer; I have been a staff officer; I am a member of the English bar; 
worked for eight years at the heart of one of the largest corporations in Canada, 
The Imperial Tobacco Corporation, and from there I went to the CBC public 
affairs. 


Mr. STransury: It is surprising that the public affairs of the CBC has 
operated so well, if you will pardon me. We have heard a lot about the 
importance of connection with journalism here and it is somewhat puzzling to 
find that a supervisor has no connection whatsoever with journalism. However, 
no doubt you feel you have satisfactorily carried out the functions that you 
outlined. Do you find in your experience that the lines of authority which you 
described have worked well in this job? a .. 


Mr. Haccan: There is nothing wrong with the lines of authority, nothing a 
all. I think that if the people want to make the system work, almost any systen 
can be made to work—you can even make the parliamentary system work if you 
really want to. However, I think that the difficulty that the program depart: 
ments face, and particularly the public affairs department, is that once you ge 
above what we call the network level, the level of the working program i 
broadcasting, you find yourself dealing with a group of people who really have 
Iam afraid I must say, in my experience, little understanding of programming. | 

Let me make one thing very clear. If I make statements which are critice 
of the senior management of the Corporation—which I think, if I am to be hones 
with the Committee, I must do—then I want to make it quite clear I am talkin 
about the programming functions of the Corporation. This is all I know about i 
that department. I realize that the Corporation has many other fronts on whic 
it fights; it has the problem of distribution through a system of affiliates; it he 
the problem of trying to cover the country and of knowing where to put mone; 
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when to put it into programming and when to put it into coverage. It has its 
sales objectives which it has to meet, and it has to go annually to Parliament, 
hat in hand, and ask for money. Therefore, the senior management of the Cis 
has a great many things to occupy its mind. 


The one thing that is my concern is programming. I cannot speak of how 
well the other functions are carried out; I have no opinion and very little 
knowledge of it, but when it comes to programming, the trouble is that there is 
a total breakdown in the type of confidence that is essential to programming 
because it is totally impossible to carry on sensible conversations with the 
principal officers of the Corporation about programming. I have tried it for 
years and it is impossible. 


| Mr. STANBuRY: Is it in your estimate a question of, once again, the 
| background of these people, their personalities, or is it a question of policies 
that are laid down? 


| Mr. Hacean: The program policy of the Corporation is a very dynamic and 
_ changing thing, and, as has been pointed out to you by Doug Leiterman, in fact 
_ the mere experience of “Seven Days” has brought about developments in the 
_ program policies. I therefore do not think it is the policy. The background of the 
Individuals concerned is not a subject on which I am an expert, but I know it is 


l 


hot in programming. 


Mr. STANBURY: What is your view of the present set-up of the news and 
| public affairs department, the department headed by Mr. Hogg, which is divided 
into two groups, news on the one hand and public affairs on the other? I 
_ gathered from what has been said that these are more or less watertight 
“compartments within the department. Is this a satisfactory method of opera- 
tion? | 

Mr. Hacegan: I do not think that “watertight compartments” is the phrase I 
/ would have chosen—perhaps they leak too freely one into the other. 


Mr. STANBURY: They do not seem to leak film from one to the other. 


Mr. HaccAaNn: There have been difficulties in this matter. I should say this, to 
be careful about it, that there are stresses between news and public affairs, and 
I think there always has been. They have been more severe in the last few 
years than they were previously, and I think this is brought about by a number 
(of things, only one of wich is the more vital and dynamic approach of the public 
affairs department in the last few years. Another one is the general climate of 


! Mr. STANBuRY: I suppose, unlike the news department, your department 
deals with opinions? Would you care to give us your views or observations on 
Opinion broadcasting generally? 


_ Myr. Haccan: Well, perhaps there is something helpful in a comparison of 
the two departments. The news department is certainly one of the CBC’s most 
distinguished departments, and it has a discipline. It is a simple discipline in one 
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sense and also, of course, complex in operation. However, the discipline is that 
the news occurred and it is reported or shown in the most modern way; we 
either see what happens or we are told it. When it comes to internal arguments 
within the Corporation—and the news department has its share—the news 
department can fall back on this discipline. When it comes to public affairs, the 
public affairs department is run on the judgment of its principal officers of 
whom I have the good or bad fortune to be one, and perhaps one of the first. 
The kind of argument that you hear from time to time is: “Why do you have to 
deal with so many difficult subjects? Why can you not talk about the greatness 
of Canada and Canadian achievements?” The trouble is you cannot say what the 
news can say—and maybe you will have the opportunity of discussing some of 
these things with Mr. Hogg, who knows more about it than I-—you cannot say: 
“We did it because we had to”. You say: “We did this program because, in our 
judgment, it is a program that had to be done at this time”, and this is a matter 
of our judgment. The great check of our judgment, first of all, is the structural 
check of the management, and then there is, I suppose, the more profound and 
final check of the audience which accepts or rejects our programming and lets 
us know, in many different ways, what they think. 


Mr. StanBuRY: Do you agree with what I gather is the management’s view 
that even public affairs programming must be impartial and present different 
points of view on major subjects such as capital punishment, auto safety, 
silicone bosoms, and things like that? 


Mr. Haccan: Yes, we do. We do not for a moment claim that every program 
we have put on the air is balanced. We do not for a moment claim that every 
item on “Seven Days” is complete. If you try to do this, to begin with you 
would fail, and to go on you would bore everybody to tears because your 
program would become a terrific mess. But what we try to do is to present a 
multiplicity of views on many subjects, and we are very careful to identify who 
people are. In interviewing them in the style of interviews we use, in the 
questions asked, in the direction of the interview, we take into account who the 
man is, where he comes from and why he wants to say what he is saying; and: 
of course the questions are supposed to be focused to ensure that the public, 
who cannot be as aware as the people who have studied the matter, is made 
aware of this man’s particular position and his identity. | 


Mr. StansBury: You do try to have a clear balance. 


Mr. Haccan: Yes, although we do not claim always to succeed. If you will 
pardon me I might say one thing about the LaPierre question which has been 
raised, that he wears his heart on his sleeve and expresses his opinions too 
freely. LaPierre is a man who has opinions on every subject under the shining 
sun. He is, in my view, transparently honest. He gives his opinions immediately 
on whatever the subject may be. However, to begin with, he does not have a 
consistent line that he pushes on “Seven Days”, and if he had, he would have 
been notified the minute we had noticed this. 4 

Mr. Stangury: Do you agree with what was expressed by Watson and 
LaPierre that the “Seven Days” program, and perhaps your public affairs 
broadcasting in general, should attempt to lead the public opinion? 1 
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Mr. Haccan: I would prefer some word such as “stimulate” or “arouse” or 
“interest”. We do a lot of reflecting as well. I think sometimes producers tend to 
overestimate the power to lead cr mould opinion; they are very often really 
reflecting opinion. 


Mr. StTansury: I think the point was made that the programming should 
not simply refiect opinion but be ahead of current opinion. Whether the word 
“lead” was used or not I am not sure. 


Mr. MATHER: I do not think it was. 


| Mr. STANBURY: Perhaps the sense was that it should be ahead of current 
_ public opinion. 


Mr. Hacean: I think it is true, but this is something that you could write a 
long paper about. 


| Mr. STANBURY: Have you had complaints from people who have been 
interviewed on the “Seven Days” program about a lack of balance in the final 
results of the program, perhaps arising out of the fact that their interview had 
been edited or cut to such an extent that it has been distorted? 


Mr. Haccan: There was a case reasonably early in the history of the 
_ program when the then Minister of Justice, Mr. Favreau, was interviewed, and 
the interview was edited in accordance with the normal practice. There was a 
certain amount of brouhaha that resulted, but I think this was stimulated by 
Others than the Minister himself and he was somewhat caught with it. I cannot 
remember any particular event of this kind. There is no doubt about it that the 
Interviewing technique is one of the most powerful weapons we have, par- 
ticularly the editing of interviewing. We are extremely cautious in how we set 


‘ about it. 


Mr. STANBURY: That is the only complaint of that kind that has been 
_brought to your attention? 


| Mr. Haccan: I had one more drawn to my attention, the McGeorge Bundy 


‘interview. There were certainly complaints about that. I do not know if you 
remember it. The reason it was out of my mind is that I happened to be out of 
the country when it went on. It was one of the few fusses that I missed. 


Mr. STanBuRy: Could you tell us about that briefly? 


Mr. Haccan: McGeorge Bundy was interviewed by Watson and Tom Koch, 
Ithink. The interview was edited, and the feeling was abroad that the edit had 
‘been less than perfect: in fact the United States embassy in Ottawa, I believe, 
Teleased the full transcript of the interview. I think that after the newspapers 
‘poured over the whole transcript they did not really find very much in it. You 
are asking me to speak about one of the few things in “Seven Days” with which 
Iwas not personally involved. 


| Mr. STANBURY: Were these the only two cases on which many complaints 
have come down to you? 


Mr. Haccan: There have been complaints about interviews, but I do not 
Temember anything about interviewing techniques or editing techniques. 
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@ (9:15 p.m.) 
Mr. StanpuRy: And when this kind of complaint came to you from, 
presume, above, what did you do about it? 
Mr. HaccAN: Well, what I would do was that I would get the transcript of 
the full interview, which is always made, which is the, basis on which to edit, 
and the transcript of the edit, and look at them. 
The principles on which we edit are two in number. One is that we do not 
take anything out of context in such a way that it will change the meaning. The 
second one is that, in so far as it is possible, we always try to allow a man to 
express the whole of his thought. 
I do not know if this is comprehensible to you or not. 


Mr. STANBURY: I am more concerned about what steps you would take 
when you receive a criticism from your supervisors. 


Mr. Haccan: I would satisfy myself whether or not the criticism was 
well-founded. If it was well-founded I should have a number of courses open to 
me, one of which would be, perhaps, to show some more of the interview on a 
later program, or perhaps to have the man back. 

There is no doubt about the kind of risks you run when you edit; and don’t 
forget that the newspaper man who talks to a person for an hour would write 
quite a short piece. The man who is interviewed for an hour and gets six. 
minutes showing on the air—at least everything is there that he did say. But if 
you interview someone who is on a controversial subject, this person will often 
make comments which he will then hedge about with 20 different sort of 
hedges. Now, the instinct of the editor is to cut down all the hedges and leave 
the statement because this is what the man said, and there is no doubt about it. 
This is the kind of problem we meet. 


Mr. STANBURY: I am more concerned about the communication that you 
would have about such a complaint. Would you, for instance, take it up with the 
Executive Producers? it 

Mr. Haccan: Oh, yes, right away. | 

Mr. SranspuRy: And you, together, would decide what to do about this | 
complaint? | 
Mr. Haccan: That is right. | 


Mr. Stanpury: And would the complaint then go down to the interviewers 
if they were involved in the complaint? 

Mr. Haccan: If they were involved in the complaint; or to the editors. | 
Mr. STANBURY: It would be communicated to them? | 
Mr. HaAGGAN: Yes. 


Mr. Stanpury: You undoubtedly are aware of the fact that you have had 
some attention from one or two Toronto entertainment columnists, one of whom 
wrote that there was— | 


Mr. Haccan: They have to live, too! 
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Mr. STANBURY: —that there was a serious dereliction of responsibility in the 
middle level of CBC management by both William Hogg, Director of News and 
Public Affairs and Reeves Haggan of the Department of Public Affairs— 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Would you identify this columnist? 


Mr. STANBURY: This was a column written by Nathan Cohen—not Ralph 
Cowan! 
me- Do you have any comment on that? Do you feel that whatever complaints 
have come down from on high have been communicated to the people beneath 
you in an effective way, and ina way in keeping with your responsibility? 


Mr. HAGGAN: Well, I am not a drain pipe through which things flow. 
Mr. STANBURY: “Conduit pipe” is the term which is used here, 


Mr. HaGccan: Nor a conduit pipe. If complaints come to me from above, 
which is frequent, normal, expected, and received as cheerfully as possible, I, of 
course, immediately try to discover what really happened. These things, inevita- 
bly, come sometimes fourth, fifth, or sixth hand. Somebody at a cocktail party 
in Ottawa says something to somebody else, and eventually, ten days later, Iam 
told that “Seven Days” did this, or that “Public Eye” did that. 


Mr. STANBURY: Who tells you? 


Mr. HaGcGan: Well, inevitably it comes to me from my immediate superior, 
‘Mr. Hogg. I am not saying it always comes from a cocktail party in Ottawa. 
Quite often, I think, someone in management says he has seen something on the 
screen, which he does not like, or Mr. Hogg has seen something. Often it does 
come by a circuitous route, and I have to find out what happened. 


Mr. STANBURY: Has anything ever come to you from your superiors 
suggesting that Watson and LaPierre, or Leiterman for that matter, should go. 


Mr. Hacean: As I stated earlier in answer to a question from Mr. Sherman, 


I was told in January that Mr. Watson and Mr. LaPierre and Mr. Zolf and Mr. 
faibish all had to go. 


Mr. STtansBurY: And what did you do about that, as their superior? 


Mr. Hacean: I pointed out to Mr. Hogg that the public affairs department 
vould take the traditional stand on this matter. Changes of this nature in 
-rograms, or program personnel, are carried out only because there are grave, 
lefinable program reasons for doing so, and I personally failed to see any 
orogram reason, and certainly none was adduced at that meeting, except the 
(uestion of Mr. LaPierre’s tendency to let his opinions show. 


Mr. Stansury: In effect, you declined to act as the supervisor, terminating 
heir roles in the program? 


Mr. Haccan: There was no suggestion that their roles in the program 
hould be terminated at that time. It was at this meeting at which I got my first 
adication that the show could come back in the fall of 1966. Up to this point I 
tad been told that it could not. I was told that it could come back on condition 
fat there was the removal of these four people plus further refinement in its 
resentation and the avoidance of triviality. 
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Mr. STANBURY: At some point were you told that Watson and LaPierre 
must go? ¢ 

Mr. Hacean: I was told at that meeting in January. 

Mr. StansuRY: But you did not take any steps to detach them? 


Mr. Haccan: No. I immediately discussed it with the two officers in my 
department, who are immediately responsible to me for “Seven Days’, that is, 
Hugh Gauntlett, who is, in effect, the supervisor of “Seven Days” and Peter 
Campbell who is the supervisor of current affairs. They agreed that there was 
no reason which we could accept for cutting off these people’s careers in this 
particular respect. . 


Mr. StanpurRY: Assuming that higher management had made this decision, 
which, I think you indicated, they had, would this be the reason why. Mr. 
Walker eventually communicated it to you? 


Mr. Haccan: No. At quite unconnected meetings, Mr. Walker has said to 
me, as have Captain Briggs and the President, on a number of occasions, that I 
should, in January, have come to a decision with the Executive Producer, 
Douglas Leiterman. This, I am afraid, is a very, very strong indication of their 
lack of comprehension of what is involved in making programs. A step like 
that in the middle of a program would have been disastrous to the moral of 
that unit. 


Mr. StanpuRY: You were not prepared to take that risk when the program 
was on? 


Mr. HaccaNn: I was prepared to discuss it when the program season was 
over. 


I might also say that I do think you must understand the kind of difficulties 
under which we have been operating. When Mr. Walker, the General Manager, 
put to me and used the term that Mr. Cohen has picked up, about the 
“dereliction of duty,” I tried to explain to him why such a thing could not be. 
done and why no one, including Mr. Hogg, would have dreamed that I would do 
this. He said: “Come on, Reeves, if you are a manager of a plant turning out tin 
cans and you have to lay off 50 men, and you have got to be decent to them and 
give them two weeks’ notice, you have got to expect a few bent cans.” He said: 
“T can quite see that if you had conveyed the information to the program you 
would have to accept some program deterioration.” | 


Mr. Lewis: Are the last words which the witness has used an actual 
quotation? 

Mr. Haccan: I cannot quote verbatim from events which happened some 
weeks ago, but it is a careful and accurate report of what was said. 


Mr. STANBURY: I am going to complete my questioning by asking you this: ] 
assume, from everything you have said, that your position in this conflict, 
between Watson and LaPierre on the one side and management on the other, ij 
apparently very much in sympathy with the hosts? 


Mr. HaGGAN: That is a conclusion on your part. 
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Mr. STANBURY: Yes. 


Mr. Hacaan: I believe my position to be the proper one as Supervisor of 
Public Affairs, and that whatever position I have reached I have tried to reach it 
in response to my responsibility. 


Mr. STAnBuRY: I am trying to find out what your position is. I am not 
suggesting that you are favouring the hosts over the management; but you are 
in sympathy with the retention of the hosts of the program. 


a Mr. Haaccan: No. In all the different reasons which have been adduced from 


time to time by the management I do not see a compelling reason to remove 
these men from the program. 


| Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. I believe you 
restricted Mr. Sherman to about 20 minutes. I think the last member has been 
Questioning for about half an hour. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have tried to cut Mr. Stanbury off, but I did not succeed. 


Mr. STanspury: I am about five minutes over my time, but I think the 
witness bought some of that time himself. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Johnston? 


Mr. JOHNSTON: With the background outline which you have given us I 


should think you would, perhaps, see a world picture of television broadcasting 
‘as Well as the local Canadian picture. Would you say that throughout the world, 
there is now a general trend for as much control of this particular medium as 


possible by governments, relating, in particular, to the circumstances within it? 
Mr. Haccan: I am afraid I cannot claim to have the world view; but if you 


are talking about the United Kingdom and the United States, Iam not aware of 
this, no. 


Mr. JoHNSToN: I was thinking of the moves, since the election of the Labour 
Government in Britain, to tighten up control of the BBC. I was wondering 


Whether you found any parallels between the Canadian situation and the 
situation there? 


Mr. Lewis: Will Mr. Johnston indicate the details of his question? 


Mr. JOHNSTON: The details came in the last issue of the Sunday Times from 
4ondon, which I have not with me, which would be, I Suppose, about two weeks 
ater, or whatever the time is for the ship to come from there to here—but the 
ead articles there have quite a bit to say about an effort on the part of the 


rime Minister and his Government to extend the discipline over the BBC 
ollowing the last election. 


_ Mr. Haccan: I am afraid I do not know very much about it. I have not seen 
he report to which you refer. 


Mr, JoHNSTON: You say you find that the people above you in management 
© not know much about programming. I gather from the background which 
ou have given us that you yourself came into a very responsible position in the 


‘BC without yourself having a background. 
24068—7 
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Mr. HaccaANn: I came to a relatively junior position in the CBC in 1958, as 
program organizer in charge of business and labour programs. 


Mr. Jounston: And within five years of working there you became the 
General Supervisor of the Public Affairs Department? 


Mr. HaaccAan: It was a very unexpected thing in some ways, because my 
predecessor held the position for only two years, and it is a position that you 
would normally expect to be held for six, seven or eight years. 


Mr. JoHnston: So that your appointment came a little earlier than you 
would have expected? 

Mr. HaccAn: I was not expecting it at all. 

Mr. Jounston: However, you do feel that the common factor that is 


essential for understanding the work of the programming department would be 
a matter of commitment to Head Office? 


Mr. Haacan: Certainly not in any normally-accepted sense of that term. I 
think that there is a quality of dedication in the public affairs department, but it 
is a dedication to the performance of the Corporation’s mandate as given to it 


by Parliament. 


e (9:30 p.m.) 

Mr. Jounston: Now, to deal with a specific case, what would your role be 
in the production of the documentary on L.S.D., which was the most recent 
documentary on “Seven Days’. 

Mr. Haaccan: I would have very little role in the production of that 
document. I was aware of its preparation; I read about it in memoranda from 
time to time. I first saw it on the air. 

Mr. JoHNSTON: In other words, this was not a subject then that had been 
relayed up the line at all? 


Mr. Haccan: No; when the program was finished—and programs are always 
finished within days or hours, even, of production time; producers of the 
program are like others, they do not want to let go of it and want to keep 
working on them every moment they have. I happened to be in Halifax in ¢ 
matter not unconnected with this Committee’s sitting and the program was seer 
by Mr. Gauntlett, the immediate supervisor and Peter Campbell, who wa: 
acting as general supervisor in my absence. | 


Mr. JoHNSTON: So, in spite of the fact we were given a list of about ter 
program ideas that did go up and were criticized and on which there was i 
great deal of discussion, this particular one would not be one of those. | 


Mr. Haccan: I think that there was a proper concern on management’s par 
that this program be presented with the special care required in the circum 
stances, and indeed it was followed in the latter stages of production by Mr 
Gauntlett and, in its final stage, approved by him and Mr. Campbell. If they hai 
had considerable doubts about it they would have seen to it either that I saw 
or Mr. Hogg or someone else. The normal course is to report upward things the 
seem to require the attention of others. | 
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Mr. JOHNSTON: You say you saw it on the air. Did you feel that the proper 
balance had been obtained in that program? 


Mr. HaGcan: Yes, I did. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Do you feel that part of the problem of “Seven Days” arises 

| simply in its being a weekly program, that the deadline is too frequent and a 

great deal of the tension that so many people have talked about originates in 
the frequency of the presentation of the program? 


Mr. HacGan: The remarks I made about tension apply to the whole of my 
department, not just to “Seven Days”. Putting out “Seven Days” every week is 
a very large chore, but so is putting out a daily newspaper; it is part of the 
_ discipline of the work, I think. It is true, if you were doing it once a month, you 
could spend more time fiddling with it and polishing it up. 

{ 


The CHAIRMAN: You are next, Mr. Langlois. 


| Mr. LANGLoIs (Mégantic): Mr. Haggan, I would like to know what your 
exact position within the CBC is. I am starting to get some sort of a picture 
now, and there appears to be quite a few people involved in this whole thing. 
_Mention was made of Mr. Watson and the firing and I got a certain impression 
from that; I would like you to go over that part again—and I am thinking 
particularly of the tone of the submission by the producers association to the 
Fowler Commission, that Mr. Watson would have been, to a great extent, 
_ responsible for this, and it seems that management did not like it. 


Mr. HacGAan: Well, let me be very careful about this. To my knowledge—in 
fact, I know that the submission to the Fowler Commission by the producers 
association never was made public and I, personally, never have seen it. It must 
_be obvious to you that I could have obtained a copy of it if I wanted to; but I 
‘regarded it as a matter for the producers association. They did not see fit to 
publish it and I preferred not to see it. It appears senior management has seen 
it; whether they obtained it from Mr. Fowler, I cannot say, but they have seen 
it. They drew certain conclusions from the tone of it which suggested it was 
largely the work of Mr. Watson; I do not know whether it was or was not. 
‘People have said to me since these matters came out that, in fact, he did not 
play a large part, that they were far too busy at the time, and played a small 
part. 


Mr. LEwis: Was he president of the association at that time? 
Mr. Haccan: Yes. 


Mr. LaNncLotIs (Mégantic): In your opinion, is management still under the 
same impression, that Mr. Watson was behind the brief submitted to the Fowler 
Commission? 


Mr. Haccan: I do not know whether or not the impression has changed. 
Mr. Lanctots (Mégantic): But, it was under that impression some time. 
Mr. Haccan: When this was discussed with me on April 5, yes. 


Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): This year? 
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vic Mir, Haccan: Yes... | 


Mr. LANGLoIs (Mégantic): I do not suppose you would call it a grudge but 
would it be a chip? 


% me Mr: Haccan: I think that is a reasonable conclusion. 


., .Mr. Lanetors (Mégantic): So, in other words, management could be using 
this as a foot stone. Would I be correct in assuming that perhaps management is 
under the impression that he might have talked too much to the Fowler 
Commission? : i 


Mr. Haccan: Well, you are drawing a conclusion. I cannot argue with the 
conclusion. 


Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): I am not drawing a conclusion; I want to know if 
that is management’s conclusion. 


- Mr. Haccan: That you would have to ask them. 


Mr. Lancuois (Mégantic): Well, they never mentioned anything of this sort 
to you since April, when you say they were somewhat touchy on that subject. 
Mention was made of this chip, and I think it was Mr. Walker that told Mr. 
Watson that there was a chip on his shoulder and everything else. 


Mr. Haccan: We may be getting into what the hell “chip on the shoulder” 
means. What Mr. Walker said to him was that Mr. Watson goes around with a 
chip on his shoulder, and I do not know how to put that into straight English,— 
he goes around bearing some, grudge against the management. 


Mr. Lanciots (Mégantic): Well, Mr. Watson, when he was giving evidence, 
stated that Mr. Walker had said that he was anti-corporation, and anti-CBC, 
and was not one of them. Could this have anything to do with the television 
producers’ report to the Fowler Commission if management was under the 
impression it was Mr. Watson that had dealt the whole thing? 


Mr. Haccan: It was stated to me by Mr. Walker that one of the reasons for 
doubting Mr. Watson’s loyalty to senior management was the part he had 
played. in the report that was presented to Mr. Fowler at the producers 
association in Toronto. This was a clear statement to me. a 


e (9.50 p.m.) 


Mr. LancLors (Mégantic): You say it is impossible to carry on a sensible 
discussion with management about programming, that you have tried it foi 
years. What part of management do you mean? | 


Mr. Haccan: Perhaps I should have said senior management. All my 
contacts are with the general manager of the English network, Mr. Walker. 


Mr. Lanciots (Mégantic): Does Mr. Walker know anything about pro- 
gramming, in your opinion? 


Mr. Haccan: No. It gives me no pleasure to say this, by the way. I woul 
like to make this clear. | 
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Mr. LAaNnGLots (Mégantic): It still has to be said, if it is true: Would this 
lack of confidence that exists, as has been stated by Mr. LaPierre and Mr; 
Watson and even by Mr. Leiterman, a lack of responsibility, not be more.a lack 
of trust? 


Mr. Hacecan: I am trying to explain—and I think the Committee realizes 
it—that we are getting into an extraordinarily difficult. area. It is:hard for a 
group of people to come here and to explain to you everything that goes into 
the makeup of a large broadcasting corporation. However, the climate vis: what 

counts, and the climate in which good work can be done depends on the 
confidence of the people at the low levels in the program, the. writers, 
researchers and directors, their confidence in the producers and the producers’ 
confidence in them. As you move up, it depends tremendously on the producers’ 
confidence in the supervisors of the department, including me, and then this line 
of confidence should go upward to the principal officers of the Corporation. © 


Mr. LanGLois (Mégantic): Mr. Haggan, do you feel that the relationship 
between the lower levels and your department is pretty well maintained, that 
there is a good understanding? Do you feel that the channels are open to 
discussion? CG shanties 


Mr. Haccan: Yes, I do. There is a good deal of tension, as you know, and 
| there is bound to be tension. 


» Mr. Lancuois (Mégantic): I expect that, but-is there plenty of discussion 
without any thought of being labelled a troublemaker or being put on an 
artificial blacklist? This has come before a committee. Are you aware of such a 
blacklist, possibly not one that is written down but one which existsiin the 
minds of some people in the senior management? Do you know of the existence 
‘of black sheep within the Corporation, someone that discusses things too much, 
‘So that they do not want him around? cone 


‘Mr. Haccan: I do not know much about a blacklist. I have stated in the 
document, which I suppose you will get, the problem that ‘we have’ had in 
‘working out a sensible and long term arrangement with Ross McLean, and the 
fact that there are no adequate reasons for the difficulties we have had. On 
the other hand, we have always been able to offer him some work from time to 
time. I do not know of any blacklist. ’ . ae 
_, When it comes to black sheep, I think there are black sheep and I do not 
think they are all producers. ; Pens. 


_ Mr. Lanctors (Mégantic): Would you explain that a little bit more? 


Mr. Haccan: I do not know that I can. I think there are people who are 
regarded as troublemakers. 


qe ttt 


- Mr, LANGLOIS (Mégantic): There are, in your opinion? 7 ‘od eray) 
Mr. Haccan: In my opinion, other people are regarded as troublemakers. 
Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): Why? 
Mr. Haccan: They make trouble for me. 


' Mr. LancLors (Mégantic): No, but what in your opinion is a troublemaker? 
We discussed this issue. dot war 
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Mr. Haccan: Let me say this, that one thing I have learned, and anybody 
that knows anything about television has learned it also, is that although there 
are sterling exceptions, in the great majority of cases first class television 
producers are very very troublesome to me and to the management. I accept it 
as a normal part of my work. 

Mr. Lancuois (Mégantic): Do you accept it as a normal situation in a 
person who has the capability to be an excellent producer, that if he has all this 
talent to produce he must also have some sort of talent to present his opinions 
and ideas? 

Mr. Haccan: As the Americans say, I have observed a high correlation. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: You have very little time left Mr. Langlois. 


(English) 

Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): Mr. Haggan, do you feel that there is a gradual 
retreat by management from going into any controversial subject or program-~ 
ming, such as Mr. Leiterman has stated? He said he feels that this has been 
going on since the reappointment of Mr. Ouimet as president. 


Mr. Haccan: Another characteristic of an able producer is that he tends to 
see things in black and white. He did not see it quite as much in black and 


white. 
Mr. LANGLoIs (Mégantic): Do you see a tendency for retreating from it? 


Mr. Haccan: I think there has been a worsening climate in the Corporation 
din so far as my department is concerned in the last year or SO. It has been 
sharply worsening, and as whatever shreds of confidence there did exist break, 
the situation becomes more and more difficult, and instead of having an 
atmosphere of lack of confidence, we are getting now an atmosphere of 
suspicion. In an atmosphere of suspicion, when everyone’s motives are suspect 
all the time, caution tends to become a more important factor in management’: 
‘mind, I think. 

Mr. LAnGcLors (Mégantic): I have two more questions. The first one regard: 
your answer to me a while ago about Mr. Walker and his knowledge 0 
programming. What makes you say he does not know anything about that? ) 


Mr. HaccaNn: I have worked with him for three years and this is m} 
observation. 


Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): Did you have any other vice presidents yo! 


| 
| 
| 
could turn to who knew something, or is he the fellow to whom you have to go? | 


Mr. HaGGAN: He is in the line of my profession. | 
Mr. LancuLors (Mégantic): Does he also tell you that you do not know you 
job? | 
Mr. Haccan: I think he has very grave doubts about the way in which Id 
my job. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Langlois, your time is up. 


Mr. LANGLOIS (Mégantic): I have one last question. Mr. Haggan mentioned 
here a cocktail party in Ottawa. 


Mr. HaGecan: I am sorry. 


Mr. LANGLoIs (Mégantic): The way you mentioned it, it seems to be pretty 
frequent. What did you mean by “a cocktail party in Ottawa?’ I would 
certainly like to know who attends them. 


) Mr. Haccan: I am sorry, perhaps I was trying to lighten the dusty path of 
_ the committee sitting. There is no doubt that one of our problems is—and it is a 
_ problem that is by no means confined to our relations with management—that 
far more than half the objections we get to programs come from people who 
_have not seen them but who have heard about them. That is the point I was 
trying to make. 


Mr. LANGLOIs (Mégantic): You mentioned cocktail parties in Ottawa. Did 
you feel that any members of parliament have been putting pressure where 
_ they should not have been putting it? 


Mr. Haccan: Not to my knowledge. 


Mr. BasForp: Could I clear one piece of underbrush away? If I misinter- 
_ preted you, please correct me. I take it from what you said at the beginning 
that this question of Mr. Watson’s attitude to Canada has been misinterpreted 
_ by all sides and is not significant. 


Mr. Haccan: I think that to be true. I was quite shocked when this matter 

was raised. I have since been completely satisfied that the general manager was 

referring only to his attitude on biculturalism and the French-English relation- 

ship in Canada, although this is a subject on which I would feel that, having 

‘worked closely with Mr. Watson for six years, my judgment should be very 
readily accepted by management. 


Mr. BASForD: This was the question I was going to ask you, but now that 
_we have cleared away the fact that it was a misinterpretation, may I ask you 
| whether this is—and I know nothing about the making up of future programs— 


Mr. PETERS: Why do we not have sound? 


Mr. BRAND: They are checking on it now. 


-@ (9:50 p.m.) 


Mr. Basrorp: I know nothing about the makeup of future programs or 
‘Proposed programs. Was that a proper function for the General Manager? 


{ Mr. Haagan: I think the General Manager, as part of his job, has to take an 
Interest in a project as large as the one we are discussing. Yes, I do think it is 
part of his job. 


Mr. BasFrorD: Would he go out and interview possible future producers of 
the show? 


| Mr. Haaccan: Well, I do not think, certainly— 
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Mr. Basrorp: To get to know them man-to-man? 


Mr. HaccaNn: Well, it has always been my hope, and I think it is a proper 
hope, that if there is more informal contact between senior management and 
producers and supervisors, then, by personal contact, some of the fear and 
concern comes from not knowing might be dissipated; so, I think, in theory, it isa 
good plan for senior management to meet producers, perhaps for some purpose, 
or that to talk more often to me would be a good plan. 


It did not turn out to be a very good idea on this occasion. 7 


Mr. BAsrorpD: You want to flatten the pyramid? a 


Mr. HaccAn: Yes, I want to flatten the pyramid. I want the situation where 


there is the climate of confidence between the principal officers and the essential 
program officers and the producers. ' ef 


Mr. Basrorp: How many times has the General Manager gone out to meet 
producers man-to-man? 


Mr. Haccan: I am afraid you will have to ask him that. I do not know. I 
know he has talked to Watson and Letterman before. If he has talked to others 
it has not come to my attention; but that proves nothing, really. 


Mr. BasrorpD: Well, within the management structure of CBC I take it that 
you would say that you are responsible for the program content on “Seven 
Daven. : 


Mr. HaGGAN: Yes. inal ‘o [ha ee 


Mr. Basrorp: Now, the Board of Directors has, in its statement the other 
day, supported management and found that the program has serious shortcom- 
ings and that there have been too frequent departures from established 
Corporation policy. If you are responsible for program content, wouldn’t it have 
been good management to have fired you? ay 


Mr. Haccan: I should say that that would have been a more logical step, 
yes. | 


Mr. Basrorp: Can you explain why that logical step was not taken? 


Mr. Haccan: I say it is a serious matter to fire the General Supervisor of ; 
Public Affairs. | 


Mr. Basrorp: It might turn out that you were less well known than Mr. 
LaPierre. ) 
Mr. Haccan: I might, indeed. I hope I am! | 
Mr. BasrorD: But you cannot explain why this was not done? | 


The CHAIRMAN: The witness must understand that he is now being asked 
about his opinion on the cause, or the motivation, of an action for which 
someone else was responsible. He can give his opinion, but he is under no 
obligation to do so. a 


Mr. StansurRy: But he is the supervisor of this program— 4 


Mr. Basrorb: It is my question, and if the witness does not want to answel 
it I will ask Mr. Walker the question. 
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You were talking earlier, Mr. Haggan, about the climate in your depart- 
ment, and about the climate having become one of tension and suspicion. Did 
the climage in your department change one way or the other markedly at or 
after the re-appointment of the President? 


_ Mr. Haccan: Well, the report of the Fowler Commission, as any thoughtful 
_ person will realize, delivered quite a stinging rebuke to management, and, I 
think, made them very uncomfortable. 


For a period after the report came down there were fewer displays of 
executive energy for a time. However, the appointment of the President did, I 
think, bring about a noticeable change in the climate. 

I am bound to say—you are asking me to draw conclusions, and I might as 
well do it—that there has been a form of not so subtle pressure to de-fuse or 
 de-escalate the program. I think it is because some people in management may 
feel that if we all keep quiet like mice maybe the Fowler Report will gO away. 

This is an observation. 


: 


Mr. Basrorp: I take it you do not want to see the Fowler Report quietly 
steal away? 


| Mr. Haccan: I am not really competent to comment on the Fowler Report. 


la I would take the opportunity to remind you that I am talking about the 
program from the point of view of the program head. I do not know about the 
general administration of the Corporation. I am sure it is in good hands. 


. Mr. Basrorp: We had a few remarks earlier about management getting 
down and meeting the producers. The Board has directed that Steps be taken, at 
whatever levels are necessary, to assure effective communication between 
‘Management and producers. 


From your experience, can you give us some idea of how these communica- 
tions could be more effectively carried out? 


i 


Mr. Haccan: Well, right away, I do not think it is a matter of structure; I 
do not think it is a matter of organization. I think the CBC is obsessed by 
organization. As I said earlier, you can make any system work if that is your 
aim. 


If there is to be a better relationship between the program departments 
and, particularly, my department, and the management, I think the manage- 
ment has to play a:positive role in programming, in the sense that it has to be 
ina position to give some kind of program encouragement and leadership. 

In my years of experience the management’s influence on programming ‘is 
entirely negative. It is a question of telling us what. not to do and.telling us 
‘what we have done wrong. I have never had a useful, helpful, or positive 
program suggestion from management. 


Mr. Basrorp: So that there is no flow of program ideas from management? 
Mr. Haccan: No. 

Mr. BasFrorp: But; then, management are not programmers. 

Mr. Hacgan: That is true. 
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Mr. Basrorp: Should they become programmers? 

Mr. Haccan: I would like to think that management could be made up of 
people who know some programming and who can talk to programmers. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, We will have to stop here. 

I want to read a communication to the Committee. I have received this 
message from the President of the CBC: 


Re your telegram regarding kind offer of Government’s good offices I 
will be pleased to meet at any time with the Prime Minister or with any 
other person or persons he may designate to discuss the present situation 


and its resolution. 


It is signed J. Alphonse Ouimet. 

Mr. Brann: I take it that there is no mention there of anything that the 
producers suggested in their telegram? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is all there is. 

Mr. BRAND: When will we meet him? 


The CHAIRMAN: It is the recommendation of the Steering Committee that 
we do not sit tomorrow. I should think that our next meeting, unless there is 
any other direction given, would be on Monday afternoon. 


Mr. Lewis: There is no suggestion in that telegram that the President 
would meet with the producers, or anyone representing the Producers’ As- 
sociation. , 

The CHAIRMAN: It says “person or persons’. 

Mr. Lew1s: Designated by the Prime Minister. 


The CHAIRMAN: Probably. That is what he said. 


@ (10:00 p.m.) 
The CHAIRMAN: No. It was: 


__with the Prime Minister or with any other person or persons he may 
designate. 


Mr. Basrorp: It would seem to me it is up to the Prime Minister to act 
himself or designate someone to act for him to meet with the president and the 


producers. 
Mr. Prittre: Mr. Chairman, we cannot take it that these discussions 


necessarily are going to go ahead because there were some conditions attached © 


in the reply from the producers. 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: We know that, Mr. Prittie. 


Mr. Prirtie: One of the conditions was that the CBC suspend the action | 


concerning the hosts. That was a condition. Am I correct in that? 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 
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Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Perhaps we should adjourn until Sunday night 
at 10 p.m. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, may I say that we started 
this telegram business; and we invited the producers and the CBC to take 
advantage of the Prime Minister’s suggestion. I for one, would hope that the 
Chairman and Vice Chairman will follow this up and, on behalf of this 
Committee, make sure that something happens as a result of the replies. I know 
that is putting a burden on the Chairman and Vice Chairman, but it seems to 
me this Committee started it and ought not to let it rest there and hope 


someone else does it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we already have been doing this. We have been 
greatly helped by the steering committee and we plan to have a very close look 


at the developments. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON BROADCASTING, FILMS 
AND ASSISTANCE TO THE ARTS 


Chairman: Mr. Gérard Pelletier 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. Ron Basford 


and 
. Asselin (Charlevoix),Mr. Hymmen, Mr. Prud’homme, 
. Béchard, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Richard, 
. Berger, Mr. Mackasey, Mr. Sherman, 
. Brand, Mr. Macquarrie, Mr. Stafford, 
. Cowan, Mr. Mather, Mr. Stanbury, 
. Dubé, Mr. McCleave, Mr. Trudeau, 
. Fairweather, Mr. Nugent, Mr. Woolliams—(25). 
. Grégoire, Mr. Prittie, 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS » 
Monpay, May 2, 1966. 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts, 
having been duly called to meet at 3.30 o’clock p.m., the following members 
were present: hate’ 

Messrs: Basford, Berger, Dubé, Hymmen, Johnston, Mather, McCleave, 
Pelletier, Richard, Stafford, Stanbury CED )tionis' viinegdO toy 


There being no quorum, the Chairman postponed’ the meeting until this 
evening at 8.00 p.m. ; 


EVENING SITTING 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts, 
having been duly called to meet at 8.00 o’clock p.m., the following members 
were present: 


Messrs: Basford, Mather, Pelletier (3). 


There being no quorum, and with the agreement of the Steering Subcom- 
mittee, the Chairman postponed the meeting until Tuesday, May 3, at 10.30 a.m. 


TUESDAY, May 3, 1966. 
(15) 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
met this day at 10.40 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, Béchard, Berger, 
Fairweather, Hymmen, J ohnston, Mackasey, Mather, McCleave, Pelletier, 
Prittie, Prud’homme, Richard, Stafford, Stanbury, Trudeau (17). 


Members also present: Messrs. Andras, Duquet, Forrestall, Howard, Lewis, 
Matheson and Peters. 


In attendance: Mr. Reeves Haggan, General Supervisor, Public Affairs, 
CBC. 


Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 


The Chairman presented the Fifth Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure, dated May 3, as follows: 


Your Subcommittee recommends: 
That the list of witnesses remaining to be called and heard in a certain line 


of precedence, approved by your Committee on April 25, be amended, and the 
following witnesses should now be called and heard in the following order: 


Messrs. 1. Haggan; 2. Walker and 3. The President of the CBC Mr. 
Alphonse Ouimet. 
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The Fifth Report of the Steering Subcommittee was agreed to unanimously. 


The Committee resumed its examination of Mr. Haggan and he supplied 
additional information relating to the contracts of Messrs. LaPierre, Watson and 
Southam, problems in:programming and also dealt with the document from the 
Public Affairs Department to Mr. Ouimet requesting reconsideration of several 


Head Office decisions. . 
Mr. Haggan tabled a 21 page extract from a document related to CBC 
Public Affairs Programming, i ’ 
—Summary of Objectives, Principles and Organization. 
(Identified as Exhibit dd OA YE 
The examination of Mr. Haggan being completed, the Chairman thanked 
the witness and be was permitted to retire. 


At 1.00 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. on Wednesday, May 4. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


| TUESDAY, May 3, 1966. 
@ (10:40 a.m.) 


_ (Translation) 


| The CHAIRMAN: Before continuing with Mr. Haggan’s evidence I would like 
_ the committee’s approval of this recommendation of your sub-committee. 


(English ) 


Fifth report of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure of the 
Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts. 


Your subcommittee recommends that the list of witnesses remaining 
to be called and heard in a certain line of precedence, approved by your 
committee on April 25, be amended, and the following witnesses should 
now be called and heard in the following order: One, Mr. Haggan; two, 
Mr. Walker, and three, the president of the CBC, Mr. Alphonse Ouimet. 


Is that agreed? I understand the committee agrees to this report. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Mr. Chairman, I just want to make sure whether Mr. 
‘Stuart Keate has communicated with you in any way.and asked that these 
committee hearings be suspended? 


The CHAIRMAN: No; Mr. Keate did not communicate with me. I tried to 
communicate with him without any success. All I know about his feelings on the 
Matter of this Committee sitting or not is the statement he made to the press 
that he welcomes further sittings of this Committee which will help him to get 
information. That is all I know. 


Mr. PETERS: Mr. Chairman, in view of the request that was made and the 
indication that Mr. Keate will be interested in the transcript of this committee, 
can any effort be made to see that the transcript is out daily? 


The CHAIRMAN: I am afraid all the efforts were made. It seems to be mainly 
a problem of translation of French to English and English to French. I believe it 
cannot be put out any sooner than it has been done up to now. I just do not 
know what the Committee could do further. 


Mr. PETERS: It seems this Committee is in a rather unique position because 
the transcript is being used almost immediately. 


The CHAIRMAN: The steering committee wanted to make sure it was 
inderstood that this report is by no means final; it is just a recommendation to 
thange the order of witnesses. However, the Committee can make any decision 
t wishes on the remaining witnesses on the list. 


Mr. Mackasry: May I make one suggestion? I noticed yesterday on the 
Irders of the Day you made what I thought was a very valid distinction on the 
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role of the Committee as compared to the role of the mediator in the dispute. 
Would it be possible to re-read, for the benefit of everybody, the terms of 
reference of this Committee so as to clear up any confusion that our role is 
precisely the same as that of the mediator, or could I just borrow those terms of 
reference for my own satisfaction? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will send you a copy. 

We have a list here of the members left over from the last meeting. The list 
is as follows: Messrs. Lewis, Hymmen, Mather, Brand, Prittie and Basford. 


Mr. LEwis: Mr. Haggan, my question may be a little disjointed because I 
am trying to recall what you told us last time but, according to my notes, you 
mentioned that some time in January of this year you were first informed by 
someone—I think it was Mr. Walker—that Messrs. Watson, LaPierre and Faibish 
would have to go. 

Mr. REEVES Haccan (General Supervisor of Public Affairs, CBC, Toronto): 
I was informed of it by Mr. Hogg when he told me, I think, very clearly, that 
these were the words of Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Lewis: At that point did you object to the suggestion that these men 
would have to go? 

Mr. Haccan: Yes, I objected most clearly on the grounds that I knew of no 
reason why these people should leave the program. 

Mr. Lewis: Was your objection verbal? 

Mr. Haccan: Entirely verbal. It was a verbal exchange. 

Mr. Lewis: To Mr. Hogg? 


Mr. HaGGAn: Yes. 
Mr. Lewis: Do you know whether your objection was conveyed higher up? 


Mr. Haccan: I do not know, but I would expect it would be. 


Mr. Lewis: Then I gather you heard nothing more about this between 
January and April 5? 


Mr. HaccAn: That is correct. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Hogg did not speak to you again during that period on this 
matter, on the question of these people having to be let go? | 


Mr. Haccan: Not to the best of my recollection. There were questions about 
the form which the show should take and the proposed changes in the show for 
the fall. 


Mr. Lewis: But no reference to these four men leaving? 
Mr. Haccan: It is difficult to answer but I do not recall any. 


Mr. Lewis: Again on April 5, if I recall correctly, Mr. Walker was thi 
person who spoke to you.on that day. Is that correct? 


Mr. Haccan: Yes, in Mr. Hogg’s presence. 
Mr. Lewis: And he informed you that Watson and LaPierre had to go? 
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Mr. HAGGAN: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: And what was your end of the conversation at that time? You 
_ are the general supervisor of public affairs, so no doubt you reacted to these 
things. It would be of interest to know what you had to say in reply. 


Mr. Haacan: I did not react very strongly at that particular meeting. I 
said I would like some days to consider the import of these instructions and 
_ to discuss them with my colleagues. 


Mr. Lewis: That was on the 5th? Was that the understanding on which you 
and Mr. Walker parted? 


Mr. Haccan: On my part that was the understanding. 


Mr. Lewis: I think we already had evidence that the following day Mr. 
Walker saw Mr. Watson himself. 


Mr. Haccan: That is correct, and I believe on Thursday night I did say that 
I was fully aware that Mr. Walker was to see Mr. Watson and in fact, made the 
necessary arrangements. 


Mr. Lewis: He told you he was going to see him? Now, when did you next 
_ discuss these dismissals with Mr. Walker? 


Mr. Haccan: It was about a week later; it was on Thursday which, I think, 
would have been the 13th. 


Mr. Lewis: My questions are related to two mysteries which I have not 
been able to unravel to myself. Iam asking you these questions but I would like 
to explain this to you—this is not a court trial—the two mysteries are (a) why 
Watson and LaPierre were chosen when it was clearly established that if there 
was anything wrong with the program neither of them was responsible for it, 
and (b) why did it take place when, according to common sense, the Corpora- 
tion would have been much more sensible to wait until the season was over and 
to deal with the situation then as part of the manning of the show for the next 
season. It was only a matter of two or three weeks or even three or four weeks. 
I would like you to help me clear up these two incredible mysteries, why these 

_two men and why the rush to create all this fuss three or four weeks before 
their contract would have terminated in the normal course and when it would 
have been possible for management to deal with the manning situation regard- 
ing “Seven Days’. This is the reason for my questions. 


When you talked with Mr. Walker again did you suggest to him that you 
might wait until the season was ended? 


Mr. Haccan: I had two conversations that day. At our first conversation 
with Mr. Walker he and I were alone. At that time he required an answer to a 
question, the question being: Will Leiterman produce ‘Seven Days” next fall 
without Watson and LaPierre. In that conversation Mr. Walker addressed 
himself totally to this point. I said to him that if he required an answer, as he 
did by 5.00 p.m. on that day, the only possible answer would be no, and this 
waS my opinion. Mr. Walker pressed me, saying: “Have you asked him if he 
will?”, and I said: “‘No, I have not’, and I tried to explain to him that it was not 
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a good or fruitful way in which to put a matter of this nature to a producer, and 
that by forcing it in this way the only conceivable answer he could get would be 
a negative one. 

However, Mr. Walker was very firm and explained to me it was necessary 
to settle this matter before the directors’ meeting in Halifax which was the next 
week. 


Mr. Lewis: Did he explain why, and what that had to do with it? 


Mr. Haccan: I think since “Seven Days” is one of the most noticeable 
programs on the CBC and since the directors were having a program meeting in 
Halifax, they would want to know whether “Seven Days” was coming back or 
whether in fact we were going to do something else. 


Mr. Lewis: Please go ahead, Mr. Haggan. I interrupted you. He told you 
the matter had to be settled before the directors’ meeting, or that he wanted to 
know in time for the directors’ meeting? 


Mr. Haccan: He wanted to know at five o’clock. Today you will realize, if 
you look back, that this was Maundy Thursday, as the English call it, the day 
before Good Friday, so that in fact, with Friday and Monday being holidays and 
the meeting in Halifax being on Wednesday, this was the last opportunity for. 
Mr. Walker to discuss it with him. In the end I agreed to put this question to 
Leiterman, and did so. Mr. Leiterman told me that it was not a question which 
he could answer on the basis of a telephone call. Subsequently he spoke to Mr. 
Walker on the telephone and said to Mr. Walker—this was in my office—that he 
would be happy to explain to Mr. Walker why this was not a matter that could 
be decided out hand. He then proceeded to Mr. Walker’s office and, I believe, 
the committee has had Mr. Leiterman’s account of that meeting. 


Mr. Lewis: On Thursday you suggested to Mr. Walker that it would be 
better to wait until after the season, that you cannot tell producers and other 
people producing a program this kind of thing while they were preparing 
programs. Do I remember it correctly? | 


Mr. Haccan: I think what I had hoped to say was more on the subject of 
why I did not tell Leiterman in January that at that time these four people 
were to leave the program. By the time I talked to Mr. Walker it was close to 
the end of the year and it was clear to me, from management’s pressure, that 
this matter was going to have to be discussed forthwith. | 


Mr. Lewts: What about this tin can story? The way I have it in my mind, 
Mr. Walker replied to you that if you were running a tin can factory and fired 
some people, you would expect the cans to be damaged, or some of them to be. 
damaged. Was that not at the time when you suggested to him it would be 
better not to raise the issue during the term of the program? r | 


Mr. HacGAN: That is correct, but I was referring to my reasons for not 
having raised this in January. , | 


Mr. Lewis: But you did say that to Mr. Walker on the meeting of the 14th 
April? Al 


Mr. Haccan: I think it was the 13th. 


| 
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Mr. LEwis: Have you ever had any explanation from anyone in manage- 
ment, other than the suggestion of a meeting of the directors, why the two hosts 
were fired rather than the producers if there was dissatifaction with the 
program, and why this was done at the time it was done? 


Mr. Haccan: No. Various reasons were adduced why the hosts were to be 
fired, which I did describe on Thursday I believe, but at that time members of 
the management, to whom I spoke during those days, including Mr. Walker and 
others, were very much in favour of Mr. Leiterman and felt Mr. Leiterman was 
the strong and positive force in the show. They hoped very much he would 
continue. The reason why I hesitated when I was speaking is that I realized I 


have my weeks confused; Easter was prior to this meeting with Mr. Walker. 


Mr. Lewis: Anyone can make those errors. As I heard your recital of what 


they told you with regard to Watson and Mr. Watson’s own recital, if I 


_ remember it correctly, it had to do with his loyalty to the Corporation, and stuff 


| 
| 
| 
' 
t 


like that. However, at no point in the recital of the conversation Mr. Watson 
and you gave us—if I remember correctly and I do not have the transcript with 


_me—was there any criticism of Mr. Watson as host. 


Mr. HaGcan: There has never been any criticism of Mr. Watson as host 


| of which I have heard. 


Mr. LEwrts: But that is the position from which he is being dismissed. 


Mr. Haccan: That is the position which he is not going to fill in the future. 
The word “dismissal” is a difficult one in these circumstances, and I am sure the 
committee appreciates that. 


} 


Mr. Lewis: I have my own views. It is perfectly applicable because of my 
view of these contracts in the entertainment world, but that is not relevant to 
“my questions. 

Were there criticisms of the performance of Mr. LaPierre as host? 

Mr. HaGcan: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: Were you satisfied that those criticisms were or were not 
justified in your view? 
| Mr. Hacean: I think so far as they go they are fair criticisms, but I do 


not believe they amount to a reason to remove him from the program. Let 
‘us say they are fair comments on his behaviour on the program, 


Mr. Lewis: But you do not think they amount to sufficient reason to 
Temove him from the program? 


) Mr. Haccan: No. I do not want to repeat what I said on Thursday but I 
think I did make it plain that if Mr. LaPierre or any personality on any public 
affairs program were, Over a period, to exhibit a consistent editorial point of 
view, the public affairs department would move at once to get rid of that 
verson. LaPierre has views on every subject under the sun, usually quite 
strong, while he holds them at least, but I think he has a patent honesty and 
deople who watch the program know that he is reacting to what he is hearing 
ind seeing on the program. 
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Mr. Lewis: I am sorry to put you on the spot but did you think that 
LaPierre was, on the whole, a good host for that program? Do you think so 
now? 

Mr. Haccan: I cannot think of a better host for that program. I think there 
is sufficient public reaction to the program while it is on the air, totally apart 
from the present circumstances. 


Mr. Lewis: May I go into one other area on which I would lke some 
enlightenment and perhaps other members of the committee would also? You 
said on more than one occasion that the climate, which you said was so 


important to the production of the program, became increasingly worse. If I am 
not paraphrasing you correctly, please correct me. 


Mr. Haccan: That is quite true. 


Mr. Lewis: You said that the production group became tense and nervous. 
Those were the two adjectives you used. I imagine that Mr. Hogg as director of 
both news and public affairs has a double duty, while the main burden of seeing 
that the public affairs programming is carried on would be your duty as the 
gerneral supervisor. Is that right? 


Mr. HAGGAN: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: What reasons did you find for the worsening of the climate and 
what, if anything, did you try to do to improve it, as it seems to me was your 
duty to try to do? | 


® (11:00 a.m.) 


Mr. Haccan: The reasons for the worsening of the climate are, perhaps, not 
too easy for me to determine. There is the weight of supervision, principally on 
“Seven Days”: which is the most supervised program in the history of the CBC. 
I think I can say that, although I do not have 25 years’ service; there is the 
constant passing to and fro of requests for information, memoranda and so 
forth. And remember that what I am talking about is climate. It is a very hard | 
thing to identify all the reasons for it. 


In my statement, or in the department’s statement, to the President, of 
which I think you may have copies of now for the Committee, I indicated some | 
of the reasons, or the outstanding events, that had created, or had contributed 
to, the worsening of the climate. | 


What did I do about it? I did about it what I always do about these things, 
and it is not always, indeed, terribly satisfactory, but I think it is all that one. 
can do, and that is that I urged everyone who came to see me—and many of the 
producers did—to put on other programs, to stick to their work, to remember 
that they were working for the public affairs department, and that the activities 
of management on a higher level were really the concern of the supervision of 
the department and not their concern; and that they should continue in their. 


normal way working under and through their own supervision. Bc 


Mr. LEwIs: From my not inconsiderable experience in dealing with matters 
arising in large organizations and from other experiences, I would have thought 
a normal thing, when worsening conditions like this occurred, would have been 
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for the general supervisor and/or his director, and/or, preferably, both, to go to 
someone higher up, whether it was Mr. Walker or Mr. Briggs, or President 
Ouimet, and say to them, in a long and careful discussion, that there were these 
problems, 


Mr. Haccan: I did precisely that, Mr. Lewis—I am not sure of the date— 
but I think it was very late in February. 


The immediate reason I did it was the way in which Wilson Southam, a 
producer in the Ottawa area, was fired. But, again, this was an example. But 


perhaps it was the first of the four last straws, if you like. 


I went to see Mr. Ouimet for two reasons. I went alone, first of all, may I 


| Say, because my supervisor, Mr. Hogg, was on vacation. Had he been there I 


| 


would certainly have discussed with him my intention to see Mr. Ouimet. He 
was not there, so I did not have that opportunity. 


I went to see Mr. Ouimet rather than Mr. Watson, because one of the most 
distressing aspects of the Southam firing, to me, was that Mr. Walker in Toronto 
had asked me whether I thought he should be fired. I made it plain that I 
thought this was a matter to be discussed with the producer on his return from 
his vacation so that we might have a report on the circumstances. I thought I 
had a clear understanding on that, and I said that I would undertake to give my 
Opinion at the right time. However, the day the producer arrived back in 
Canada from the West Indies he was summoned to Mr. Walker’s office— 


Mr. LEwis: Here in Ottawa? 


Mr. HaGGan: Yes, here in Ottawa. Out of that meeting came the fact that he 
' Was dismissed from the Corporation. At that time neither I, Mr. Hogg, Bernard 
| Ostry, the local supervisor, nor anyone in the Ottawa management, or anyone in 
_ the Head Office, had had an opportunity to ask Mr. Southam what the story 
_ Was; and, of course, only the producer can tell you about the course of events in 
' Production, or what was done, or what money was spent. No one else can tell 
| you that. 


Mr. Lewis: You said you went to see Mr. Ouimet. 


Mr. Haccan: I went to see Mr. Ouimet. I talked to him for two and a half 

hours, using the Southam case—giving it its full measure of importance—and 

indicating to him that this was causing the greatest distress in the production 
unit in Ottawa. In fact, it is fair to say that the relations between the 
production unit here in Ottawa, or, say, the public affairs unit here in Ottawa, 
and the Ottawa management are still strained almost beyond relief. 


| TI also pointed out to him that this issue was well known in Toronto, and 
that the producers there were well aware of the situation of the case and that 
they were extremely anxious about it. I went on from that point to discuss the 
difficulties in the relations between the public affairs department—although I 
could actually have said the Toronto production group—and the senior officers of 
the corporation. I said —and I think there is some truth in it—that I have a very 
difficult job. He said that he had to agree with that. But I also wished to make 
‘it clear that most of my difficulty was in my relations with head office—that that 
Was the most difficult and distressing part; and I stated to him that the climate 
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of anxiety and tenseness that had been building there had resulted in a set of 
circumstances which could not be allowed to continue. 


He listened to me with the greatest of interest and sympathy and under- 
standing, and he undertook—well, perhaps “undertook” is too strong a word—he 
gave me an indication that the Southam case would receive further attention, 
and that the more general, and, in a sense, more important matters I was 
discussing with him would be considered. 


Mr. Lewis: But, in fact, did you hear anything further from him about 
either the circumstances of this case, or the more general matters? 


Mr. Haccan: I did not hear from him. I heard through the normal channels 
that the vice president and general manager of regional broadcasting, who is 
the senior officer to whom Mr. Southam reports, was to make a review and that 
the vice president and general manager of English networks was withdrawing 
from direct participation. 


Mr. LEWIS: When did you hear something about this? 
Mr. HAGGAN: Oh, a week or some 10 days after I talked with the president. 
Mr. Lewis: And has anything been done since, that you know of? 


Mr. Haccan: I must say I have absolutely no evidence that anything was 
done. 


I have pressed this matter with Mr. Hogg several times and to meet the 
vice president and general manager of regional broadcasting and the director of 
the Ottawa area, but for one reason or another—and there are always reasons— 
illness, absence, and so on—we have never been able to bring this about. 


Mr. Lewts: I think my 20 minutes are about up. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, they are. 


Mr. Lewis: I have been watching the clock. 


I just want to ask this final question: Who appointed you general supervi- 
sor of public affairs? 


Mr. Haccan: I was appointed, in the direct sense, by Doug Nixon, who was ; 
then the director of programming in the English network and, at that time, the 
immediate superviosr of public affairs; but it must be obvious to you that an 


appointment of this importance was also a matter for other officers of the 
corporation. | 


Mr. Lewts: Perhaps I should have asked you this question. I know that Mr. | 
Ouimet was president at that date in 1963. Did Mr. Walker occupy the position | 
he now occupies? 


Mr. HAGGAN: Yes. 


Mr. Lewts: Did Captain Briggs occupy the position he now occupies? 
Mr. HaGaIn: Yes. 


Mr. LEwis: Would I be right in stating that your appointment had their 
approval? | 
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Mr. Haccan: It must have had. 
Mr. Lewis: Before it could have been made? 
Mr. Hacecan: It must have had. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hymmen. 


Mr. HyMMEeEN: Mr. Chairman, we have had a great deal of evidence from 

Mr. Haggan and also from the previous witnesses, some of which has been 

repetitious. At the risk of being that I would like to refer back to a statement 

_ Made by Mr. Leiterman, when he said that “This Hour Has Seven Days” was 

only produced with continual strife, and that this type of program under the 
_ present circumstances could only be continued under these conditions. 


I would like to ask Mr. Haggan what, in his opinion, was the Prime 
consideration for this condition—whether it was the Over-enthusiasm of the 
producers in an area which has been described as an entirely new field, or 

_ whether it was the lack of understanding of the meaning of the program by the 
| top management. Would you care to say, Mr. Haggan, which was the more 
important matter, which actually created the situation? 


Mr. Haccan: I am not sure I can actually make the separation that you 
_ want me to. 


In any broadcasting organization in the world I think you would have had a 
great deal of anxiety, worry and stress in launching a program such as “Seven 
Days.” 
A good deal of it does come from the fact that in the fall of 1964 not only 
was it an experiment from the point of view of management and of the public 
affairs department, but, indeed, the producers themselves were learning about 
what they were doing as they were producing the show. But a continuing 
difficulty that arises out of the crisis in the organization is that the supervisors 
of the department and, indeed, the producers, have been occupied to a tremen- 
dous extent in dealing with matters originating in the head office of the 
Corporation. 


| Now, I have explained that it is a very demanding thing to put out an 
hour-long show each week, when you are also trying to learn how to do it, and 
if you have to maintain a continual skirmish with senior management as well I 
do not think that you have the best possible set of circumstances. Indeed, in the 


situation to be in. 


| Mr. HymmMen: I have one more question. Maybe you will recall—not 
officially, I believe—but I asked if someone could produce the organizational 
layout of the CBC, because I do not know that many members of the Committee 
know Which members of the management or executive group or of the 
broducers are located in Ottawa, or are located in Montreal or Toronto. 
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In relation to that, and to the Fowler Committee Report, in your opinion do 
you feel that many of the problems which have been indicated here have been 
caused because head office is too remote from the operations of the broadcasting 
system. 


Mr. Haacan: I do not think they are caused by the physical remoteness of 
head office, although they may be caused by spiritual remoteness. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mather? 


Mr. Matuer: Mr. Haggan, as a former newspaperman I personally have 
been very interested in your testimony. It seems to me that your position in the 
broadcasting system is rather similar to that of the city editor or the news 
editor in a daily newspaper. You can correct me if I am wrong, but above youl 
think you have the managing editor, so to speak, and the publisher, and then 
you have, below you, the people who are akin to the reporters, et cetera. Is that 
a fair analogy? . 


Mr. Hacean: It is a fair analogy, but I would not want you to be under the 
impression that “Seven Days” is the only program with which I am concerned. I 
have many programs in both radio and television for which I am responsible. 


Mr. MATHER: I did not mean that you are a sort of news editor confined to 
“Seven Days.” But you have the general picture? 


Mr. HaGccan: Yes. 


Mr. Matuer: In relation to “Seven Days” you have said that Mr. Watson 
and Mr. Leiterman are sometimes difficult men with whom to work? 


Mr. HAGGAN: Yes, they are. 


Mr. Matuer: On the other hand, you have said that you regret very 
sincerely senior management’s lack of knowledge of programming. 


Mr. HaccaN: Well, I do. There is nothing really very arcane about 
television programming. It is not a serious matter; but it is a very dynamic and 
growing matter. The whole television-producing community in the western 
world is learning about this thing as it goes along. 


I am afraid my experience is that the people in senior positions in the 
Corporation have a very out of date idea of what it is, and this is where the 
difficulty arises. ; 


Mr. MATHER: Thank you. | 


You have given us the particular points of advantage of disadvantage. 
Could you give the Committee any suggestion for the constructive solutions of 
these difficulties? The points we have are the confirmation to the department of 
its programing functions and its decision-making rights as to its personnel and 
the clarification of the roles of top management, and so on. Have you anything 
to suggest in this respect? 


Mr. HAGGAN: Well, perhaps if you will allow me to, I might explain a little 
of what is meant by it, or what is behind it. | 


The relative responsibilities are terribly important. I have felt through this 
recent episode, and, indeed, at times in the past—and it has been put to me by 
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senior officials—that in some sense I should be for the public affairs department 
the voice of senior management; in other words, that I be, in a sense, a 
dependency through which management’s views are made known to my depart- 
ment, and also that I am there to make their views known upward. This is, 
again, a difficult area, but I think that the general supervisor of public affairs in 
Canada, whether it is the English network or the French network, has a 
traditional responsibility not only to management—although that is his first 
responsibility—but, indeed, to the country. The person appointed to that position 
must be allowed to perform in it, and the whole system breaks down if the 
_ decision-making power is taken out of the hands of the general supervisors and 
-arrogated to the management in Ottawa. This is what we have been seeing 
increasingly, and we have been seeing a tendency to try to make programming 
Officers in Toronto, such as Mr. Hogg and myself, in the very narrow sense, 
servants of the senior management. The Corporation will never work on this 
basis. You will not have the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. You will have 
something else. 


} 
/ 
| 


Mr. MATHER: Would it be correct to say that your view is that senior 
-Management’s actions have been such as to cause a downgrading of the 
_responsibility— 


| Mr. Haccan: Very much so, and due to lack of confidence, which operates 
both ways; I do not have much confidence in them and they do not have much 
confidence in me. 


Mr. MATHER: With all this in mind, one last question: What is your feeling 
or your thought in regard to the so-called “tip of the iceberg”? Do you see any 
satisfactory solution to the immediate problem that does not entail consideration 
of the structure of the CBC operations. 


Mr. Haccan: I think, Mr. Mather, as I have said several times to the 
committee, this gets us into an area of the greatest sensitivity and an area in 
which there is no simple answer. There is no real solution to the problem of the 
“tip of the iceberg,” because the rest of the iceberg is there and it will rise up. 

I am glad you have mentioned this, because it is unfortunate that so much 
of the attention of Parliament and the work of this committee has been devoted 
to “Seven Days’, since that is not the whole of the problem. 

In connection with this I have brought here this morning a document which 
I think would be useful to the Committee, and with the permission of the 
Chairman and the Committee I would like to table it. 


| What we are really discussing here is the department of public affairs of 
Which “Seven Days” is a very noticeable part—but only that. It is a very 
noticeable part; it is not the whole and not the greater part. 

In the last three months Marc Thibault, the general manager in the French 
Aetwork, and I have prepared a document which sets out what the public affairs 
Jepartment is and what it does and what it has to do and what it means. This 
locument was approved by the management of the Corporation and would have 
een submitted in Halifax had things gone differently. Unless the senior 
‘orporate representatives here have any objection I would like to table this 
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document because I believe the Committee could learn a great deal from it 
about the public affairs department and its function in the country. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


@ (11:20 a.m.) 
Mr. Matuer: Mr. Chairman, that completes my questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed now, Mr. Prittie? 


Mr. Prirrire: Mr. Chairman, my first question is not too closely related but I 
am not clear about this reference to Mr. Watson’s loyalty. 


Mr. Lewts: Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt, before Mr. Prittie commences 
may I ask if we could have copies of this document, or is it too large to 
distribute? If we wait for the transcript we may have to wait a week, or even 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN: That will be checked. 


Mr. Prirtie: Mr. Haggan, I am still puzzled about these references to Mr. 
Watson’s loyalty, not to the Corporation but to the country. What has he said or 
done, and what do they mean by this? I do not understand it. 


Mr. Haccan: I think that I understand it now. I did not when it was said to 
me but I do now. As I think the Committee has been told, the corporation is 
most eager that Mr. Watson should undertake an important bicultural program 
which we hope to start in the fall of this year and, in connection with this, Mr. 
Walker felt he should know something of Mr. Watson’s views on the burning 
question of the relationship between the two founding communities in this 
country. 


Mr. Prirtie: And, was he dissatisfied with what he learned about Mr. 
Watson’s views? | 


Mr. Haccan: I understand he was completely satisfied. 


Mr. PrittiE: So, there really is not a question any more of that particular 
loyalty? | 


Mr. Haccan: No; and, in the way described by some, I do not think it ever 
was a question. 


Mr. Prittie: You were present when I questioned Mr. Leiterman about the 
BBC and the way their public affairs programming was handled. You may 
recall that I asked Mr. Leiterman the difference in attitude between the way the 
BBC was run and I was thinking of such programs as Panorama and T.W.3—and 
the CBC’s attitude toward “Seven Days”. In reply Mr. Leiterman said that the 
director general of the BBC encouraged controversy whereas CBC management 
was looking for tranquility, if I remember his words correctly. I concluded from 
that particular line of questioning that Mr. Leiterman thought the structure did 
not matter so much—that is, the different structures in the two corporations—bu! 
it was a question of the people and the views they held with regard to programs 
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of public affairs which May arouse controversy. May I ask if you generally 
agree that it is the attitude on the part of management? 


Mr. Haccan: Yes, the attitude is very important. The senior officers of the 
CBC are certainly on record, I think, both internally and externally, as 


favouring controversial programming. But, it is when you try to do it that the 


there is a tendency to create a system of control so tight that it is a continual 
fight to do controversial programs. I do not believe this to be true of the BBC, 
although I am no expert on that. But, I think one thing that must be 
remembered is that for one reason or another the BBC director general is a 
tremendously experienced newspaper man, radio correspondent, television cor- 
respondent and, therefore, he takes a very special interest as well as a 
Professional interest in public affairs programming and, because of this, he can 
operate closely with the people who produce those programs. Now, that is 
because he is the sort of man with the sort of background that he has. But, I do 
not think if you were to set up the same relationship as Mr. Leiterman 
suggested, that he should report to me and that I should report to Mr. Ouimet, 


that that necessarily would bring about a great improvement because Mr. 
Ouimet has a different background. 


Mr. PRITTIE: You have answered the question I was going to put. Then, 
you think the person who has the most senior position in the BBC presumably, 


oecause of his background, understands more about programming than CBC top 
Management. 


Mr. HaGGan: So far as the BBC is concerned, I am an observer. This is what 
. see but I do not know. 


Mr. PRITTIE: You are the general supervisor of public affairs; how many 
other departments in the corporation have persons of similar rank? In other 


vords, what are the major departments that have general supervisors? There is 
ews, but what else? 


}meeir. Haccan: It happens in the news department he is called chief news 
‘ditor; he is the person equal in status in the Corporation to me. There are 
ther departments such as farms and fisheries; schools and youth, religious and 
astitutional; drama; light entertainment; sports; features, and I think that 
‘robably covers most of them. These departments on the English network are 


Mr. Prittie: This is what I wanted to get at. Do problems of the same sort 
xist between the persons who head up these departments and the management 
Sexist between the public affairs department and management? 


Mr. Haccan: Well, since they do not get into controversial programming 
leir contact with the management is very much less; they see very little of 
lanagement. Now, I can tell you—and I think if you were to bring the right 


eople before you, you would find the same answer—that it is certainly my 
241299 
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m of morale in the Corporation is not limited to news or 


impression the proble 
s; it runs through the English and French networks at the 


news and public affair 
production level. 

Mr. Prittie: Why is this s 
having the same problems that your departm 
excessive amount of supervision of “Seven Days 
this what is the reason for the poor morale? 


Mr. Haccan: You are asking me for my observation? 


o in the other departments then if they are not 
ent has. You spoke about the 
” If they are not subjected to 


Mr. PRITTIE: Yes. 


Mr. Haccan: I would say that it 
within the production group about the 


is the general feeling of dissatisfaction 
direction of the Corporation. I think you 
might be surprised of the extent to which producers and supervisors in other 
departments are concerned and upset when they see the public affairs depart- 
ment having a great deal of trouble. I should also mention the news department 
because the news and public affairs departments are, in a sense, the most 
noticeable parts of the Corporation. Another reason for this—and it is difficult to 
say who is to blame for this; not that I am trying to blame anyone for 
anything—is the very heavy downward pressure on programming budgets. This 
is a very distressing thing for producers and departments. I am subject to 
correction, but it is my impression on the whole that in the past three or four 
years there have been no real increases in program budgets. Now, it is. very 
distressing, as I say, to have a situation where you are, in fact, in a decreasing 
budget position because costs rise, it is unfair, I know, but it is a factor, and the 
people in production do not have that much confidence in management. They, 
see management receiving extremely large sums of money from the Crown 
they see these sums of money increase by what looks to us like very healthy 
figures and they discover that a minimum amount of this is available fo) 
program improvement. Now, I am not naive and I know perfectly well hov 
costs increase, particularly salary costs, and I know something of the problem) 
the Corporation has but, again, because of the bad climate and the lack o 
confidence the management does not have the sympathy of its productioi 


department on this matter. 
Mr. PrittiE: In this memorandum to the president? 


Mr. HAGGAN: Yes. 

Mr. PRITTIE: On the first page you mention the cuts in the budget for you 
department, and I would like to quote the following: . 
The T.V. network has explained that the scheduling changes ar 

necessary to meet head office directives that commercial revenue b) 
increased, and the budget cuts to help meet a corporate commitment t 
increase the income of ACTRA membership. t | 


1 
You may not wish to answer this question, but are you satisfied these ar 
the reasons the budget changes were suggested for your department? 


Mr. Haccan: I am satisfied they are the reasons given to me and m 
colleagues in Mr. Hogg’s office by the television network authorities; howeve. 
management has developed some global figures which suggest that there is mo! 

| 


| 
| 
ij 
i 


| 
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_ program money in public affairs in the year 1966-67 than there was in the year 
1965-66. It is very difficult to cope with global figures of this kind because there 
are many distorting factors involved, and it would take more accountancy 
reserves than we have in public affairs to make a sensible rationalization. The 

_ fact remains that we have had cuts in the budgets of our regular programs, all 

_ of which are under-budgeted. 


| Mr. PrRITTIE: Let us then assume that the statements given here are correct 
and that they are trying to raise more commercial revenue. It has been 

suggested a number of times that the Corporation receive a budget for a period 
_of years rather than having to come to Parliament each year for its budget. Do 
| you think that sort of arrangement, where they had one for three or four years, 
_would give more stability to the internal allocations within the Corporation’s 
_ departments? Would it decrease the amount of commercial revenue they have 
_ to go out and raise? 


Mr. Haccan: If I could deal with these two points, first of all, with great 
respect to the institution of Parliament, I do not think it is a good idea for an 
institution as complex, in a sense, as the CBC is, to depend on an annual grant, 
and I think everyone who has studied the CBC, including Mr. Fowler and Mr. 
'Glassco, confirm this. It is obvious that a more reasonable allocation or rational 
use of funds would be available if they were provided on some kind of rolling 
' five year basis. But, I think these questions are better put to senior officers. 


Mr. Prittie: I will come to my last question, and this may have to be an 
observation. If we accept Mr, Leiterman’s point that management is worried 
about controversy would they be less worried if they did not have to come to 
Parliament each year? I am thinking again of the BBC which probably has 
imore independence than the CBC in this respect. Would the CBC then perhaps 
be a little braver, if I may put it that way, in public affairs programming and not 
‘SO worried about criticism if they had a longer period in which to operate on 
\their budget? 


Mr. Haccan: I think this is quite true, yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed now, Mr. Stafford. 


Mr. StarrorD: Mr. Haggan, if I recall correctly, the other day you said 
something to the effect that during your time with the CBC you never heard a 
Single constructive program suggestion from top management. 


| Mr. Haacan: I think I said positive, useful or helpful. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Well, actually, if top management were to come out with too 
many of those kinds of suggestions it would not need the staff of 40 people on 
“Seven Days’’. Do you not feel that your position is one where you should pick 


out what it does not want rather than keep suggesting what the program should 
be all about? 
| 


Mr. Hacean: I think that is true. I agree, but I would say that if there was 
i greater degree of confidence between us, if they understood us better and if 
we understood them better, the things they pick out and do not like would be 


much more readily and constructively dealt with 
24122—93 
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Mr. StarrorD: How do you explain the level of program achievement of the 
CBC if management has no understanding of programming? 


Mr. HaccANn: I am bound to say it is my observation in the eight years I 
have been with the Corporation that the program achievement of the CBC and 
the program freedom of the CBC is maintained and preserved at the network 


levels. 
Mr. Starrorp: Did not management take the initiative in asking public 
affairs to develop a new centennial program which we heard discussed the other 


day? 
Mr. Haccan: No. 
Mr. STAFFORD: Who did? | 
Mr. Hacean: I did. | 
Mr. StaFrorD: You are part of management then? 
Mr. HaccaNn: Well, yes, very much so, but I understood you to be referring 
to the senior management. 


Mr. StaFrorp: I was for the moment. Now, referring to the Juliette show 
for a moment, I understand she is a free lance performer under contract? | 


} 
; 
, 


Mr. HaccAan: Yes, I imagine so. 
Mr. STarrorD: I understand that even a few years ago she had a much 
better opportunity of increasing her income in the United States than she had in 
Canada and that she turned it down to work for the CBC? 


Mr. Haccan: I do not know but I do not doubt it. 


Mr. STAFFORD: At least, that has been said. | 
Mr. Haccan: I did not hear it but I am quite sure it is very likely true. I am 
not arguing it. 
Mr. Srarrorp: And yet you do not hear the same remarks about her in 
Canada today, do you? 
Mr. Haccan: No. | 
Mr. Starrorp: Do you remember the political interview programs that 
were discussed? 
Mr. Haccan: Yes. | 
Mr. STAFFORD: Questions were raised with regard to the program counse 
planning the political interviews prior to election, and it was recommended by 
you that the interviews be conducted by Mr. Watson and Mr. Troyer. | 
Mr. Haccan: I told the program counsel that we were planning to do thi: 
series of political interviews and that the interviewers would be Mr. Watso 
and Mr. Troyer. This was really in the nature of a report to the progran) 
counsel on my part. The reason why I am being careful with my words, Mr 
Stafford, is that at that meeting I did not have in my mind any firm view abou 
who the interviewers should be. I was informed they were to be Watson ani 
Troyer and I was reporting that fact. Had I been informed that they were to b 
Watson and LaPierre, I would have so reported. ' 
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e (11:40 a.m.) 

| Mr. STAFFoRD: In other words, you discussed the fact that it would be best 
to do it that way because of the inadvisability of using LaPierre owing to his 
political leanings? 


Mr. HaGcaAn: The LaPierre subject never came up at that meeting, to the 
best of my recollection. The proposal was accepted on the basis that the 
interviewers would be Watson and Troyer. 


| Mr. STAFFORD: But then it happened that LaPierre was put back on the 
program. 


| Mr. Hacean: I can tell you exactly what happened, if that is what you wish 
‘me to do, Mr. Stafford. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Might I ask you one question first? Did exactly what 
happened come as a result of the staff of the production unit threatening to 
‘Strike or walk out? 


} 


Mr. Haccan: No. 
Mr. STAFFORD: Did it have anything to do with that? 


| Mr. Haccan: No. The recommendation that the interviewer should be 
Watson and LaPierre was always the producer’s intention. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Why was that opinion changed? 
Mr. HaGGANn: What opinion? 


Mr. StarrorD: Of Patrick Watson and Troyer on the program instead of 
‘Watson and LaPierre? 


Mr. Haccan: I thought I said that it was always the intention of the 
‘producers that the interviewers should be Watson and LaPierre. 


| Mr. StaFrrorD: But then it was determined, above the producer, that 
‘Watson and Troyer should be on the program. 


Mr. HaGcan: I have offered to tell you what happened. 
| Mr. StTaFrorpD: Tell me. 


Mr. Hacean: I will tell you. In connection with this proposal to interview 
the political leaders on “Seven Days” a dry run was done—a rehearsal, if you 
like—and the interviewers used in that dry run were Watson and Troyer. Hugh 
Gauntlett, the supervisor of “Seven Days”, reported to me in detail, although I 
had discussed it with the producers in general, that it would be advisable to do 
the interviews using Watson and Troyer. He was of that opinion on the basis of 
the fact that he had been at this dry run and had formed the view that this is 
What was to be done. In fact it was done that way only because LaPierre was 
not available that day. That is where the original misunderstanding occurred. 


Mr. Starrorp: Had you been aware for some time that top management 
iad expressed certain dissatisfaction with LaPierre? 


Mr. Haccan: That is true. Even when LaPierre was on the Inquiry Program 
from Ottawa in 1963-64 there were suggestions raised about him. 
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Mr. Starrorp: So it did not come as any great surprise to you in January 
that top management were not anxious to renew his contract? 

Mr. Haccan: Had it been put to me in that way, it would have come to me 
as no surprise. ; 

Mr. STaFFoRD: Were you willing to gamble at that time that top manage- 
ment could not make this stick? d 

Mr. Haccan: I am afraid I must take the strongest exception to that 
question, Mr. Stafford. ; 

Mr. STarrorD: Were you willing to gamble in any way that they would | 
make it stick? 

Mr. Haccan: I do not think I can answer your question put to me in those 
terms. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Why did you not vigorously pursue this upwards at that 
time to see what you could do about it rather than disregard it and let the 
situation stand? 

Mr. Haccan: Let me tell you why, and I think I am answering the question | 
you tried to put to me in another form. In November the Corporation informed | 
me that the program “Seven Days” would be taken off at the end of the year, in 
December. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: You mean the end of the season or the year? | 
Mr. Haccan: The end of the calendar year. This was the word in Novem- 


ber. 

Mr. StarFroRD: You mean that would be the next month? If this were in 
November, then, in other words, you expected “Seven Days” to end the 
following month. Is that correct? | 


Mr. Haccan: That was what I was told. 


| 
Mr. MATHER: By whom? . 
Mr. Haccan: As a matter of fact both these conversations took place when I 
was out of town on business, so I heard about them from my associates and | 
from Mr. Hogg. However, I believe that Mr. Walker had meetings with Mr. 
Hogg, Mr. Peter Campbell, my principal assistant, and Mr. Gauntlett, on both, 
these matters. In December I was told that I should not make any recommenda- 
tions for the return of “Seven Days” in the fall of 1966, and that no such 
recommendation would be considered. I was also told that I had to turn my 
mind to the development of another program. Indeed I had long and solid 
discussions with Peter Campbell and Hugh Gauntlett about another program. In 
January I was told that the program could come back but that four people had 
to be taken off it. Ki 


Mr. STAFFORD: Who are they? / 


Mr. Haccan: Watson, LaPierre, Zolf and Faibish. 
Now, what had been happening was that after the very difficult incident in 


i 


the early part of the program, the program had settled down and was running 


} 
| 
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very smoothly. I heard nothing about the Watson and LaPierre matter, or the 
Faibish, Zolf matter, from January until April, and it seemed to me that as the 
program was doing a solider and solider job and coming on regularly every week 
in an efficient and workmanlike manner, the management was quite properly 
and sensibly altering its view from the November decision to the December posi- 
tion to the January position. It would normally be my experience in my job that 
if the Watson and LaPierre thing continued to be a major consideration of 
management, I would have heard about it very soon again. So I think maybe 
that answers your original question. 


) Mr. Starrorp: Actually it is my understanding that the CBC has about 
8,000 people working for them. Is that correct? 


Mr. HAGGAN: I am told this is so. 


| Mr. STAFFoRD: And the staff on ‘Seven Days” is a very small proportion of 
that, naturally. 


| Mr. HAGGAN: Very small. 


Mr. STarrorD: And the network programming of the CBC amounts to 
about an average of 65 hours a week for 42 weeks. Is that correct? 


Mr. Haccan: I do not know that figure. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Would it be somewhere in that area? 

| Mr. Hacaan: Is that the CBC production or the total network? 
| Mr. STAFFORD: The network program. 


Mr. PRITTIE: In the English language? Remember there are four T.V. 
aarorks. 


_ Mr. STAFFORD: Yes. 

Mr. HacGAn: Including imports from the United States? 

Mr. STAFFORD: Would this be somewhere around that figure? 

Mr. Haccan: I have never done that sum. 

Mr. StTarrorpD: Is it correct to say that the “Seven Days” program itself 
would be a rather smaller proportion of the whole, that is, in time alone? 
_ Mr. Hacean: Very much so. 
__ Mr. Starrorp: So that when you did hear in January about a positive 
‘xpression of Mr. Walker’s opinion about not renewing Mr. LaPierre’s contract, 
you do know him as a man who when he says something, he means it? Does 
le? 
| Mr. Haccan: Yes. 
_ Mr. Starrorp: Were you here the other day when Mr. Leiterman said he 
onsidered the big thing here is the breakdown in communication from the top 
ight down? 
Mr. Hacean: Yes, that is Leiterman’s view. 


Mr. Starrorp: Is it not correct to say that Mr. Walker said nothing to you 


hat day to indicate that you were to keep this a secret with either Mr. Watson 
vr Mr. LaPierre? 


| 
| 
f 
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Mr. Haccan: Are you now referring to the meeting in January? My 
conversation in January was with Mr. Hogg. 


Mr. StarrorD: I am sorry. I do not know these people. Mr. Hogg did not 
tell you to keep this a secret, did he? 


Mr. Haccan: No, he did not tell me to keep it a secret but Mr. Hogg made it 
clear he did not expect me to discuss it with Watson, Leiterman and LaPierre. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Did he tell you so? 
Mr. HaccANn: No, he certainly did not tell me to discuss it. ) 


Mr. STAFFORD: You understood, by what Mr. Hogg told you, that it came | 
from Mr. Walker? ; 


Mr. HAGGAN: Yes. | 


Mr. STAFFORD: When Mr. Hogg discussed with you the fact that Mr. | 
LaPierre’s contract would not be continued when it expired, Mr. Hogg did not 
tell you—I want to make sure I have this right—not to tell Mr. LaPierre? 


Mr. HAGGAN: No, he did not. 


Mr. STAFFORD: So you could have, in fact, passed on the knowledge of the | 
contract not being continued further down the line? 


Mr. Haccan: Had I known nothing about my business, I could have, yes. — 


Mr. STAFFORD: How do you account for the fact that even after Watson and | 
LaPierre had finally found this out, the program was just as good as ever? 


Mr. Haaean: I did not understand you. | 


Mr. StarrorD: Has the program fallen in popularity since they found out 
about the non-renewal of contracts? 
Mr. HAGcGcANn: No. 


Mr. STAFFORD: You implied that because you know your business you 
considered that Watson and LaPierre would be so upset about all of this that 
they could not carry on. Why is it that they can do so now? 


Mr. HacGAn: I think the set of circumstances is a totally different one. 


Mr. STAFFORD: You do? In other words, the knowledge that the contracts - 
are not going to be renewed is less serious now than it would have been in 
January? | 


Mr. Haccan: Very much so. . 
Mr. StaFrorD: Actually, a professional actor or performer is not supposed to 


be affected by these things; is that it? 


Mr. Haccan: I do not think that either Watson or LaPierre are professional 
actors or performers in that sense. | 


Mr. STAFFORD: There would have been no breakdown in communication had 
you continued on with what had come from Mr. Walker to Mr. Hogg to you. If 
you had continued, Mr. Leiterman’s objections would not have been too vad; 
would they? 

e 
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Mr. Haccan: 
you Say is true. 


Mr. LEwIs: Which Leiterman did not. 


If you take a mechanical view of communication, then what 


Mr. STAFFORD: Mr. Leiterman is also a man of very Strong opinions, is he 
- not? 


: 


Mr. HaGecan: Yes, he is. 


Mr. Starrorp: Did you happen to hear the one sentence he used when he 
_ Said: “The edicts from high up were becoming so intolerable— 


”? Did you hear 
_ that? 
| Mr. Haccan: No, but I might have. I well believe he said it. 


| Mr. STAFFORD: You do consid 


er that a very strong method of expression, do 
_ you not? 


Mr. Haaean: I would Say yes. 


| Mr. StTarrorp: So that even after January you did not try in any way to go 


up the line to see what you could do about the contract of Mr. LaPierre, for 
example? 
Mr. Haccan: Mr. Hogg was aware of my views. 


Mr. Starrorp: But you did not attempt to do so? If you thought you could 


do so, would you have tried to get an interview with Mr. Walker, if you tried 
real hard? 


Mr. Haccan: I could readily have had an interview with Mr. Walker. 
| Mr. STarrorp: And you could have discussed this matter with him? 
Mr. Haccan: I could. 

Mr. STarrorp: But you did not bother to do so? 
Mr. Hacean: I did not do SO. 


Mr. STAFForD: Just to revi 
‘Leiterman’s main objection 
without him knowing about i 


ew this at the expense of repetition, Mr. 
was, I think, that a thing like this could happen 


Mr. Haccan: Mr. Leiterman’s objection to what? 


|, Mr. Starrorp: He said here the bi 
tions was the fact that a thing like this 
the non-renewal of those two contracts. 


g thing in the breakdown of communica- 
could happen without his knowing about 


Mr. Haacan: I do not have the transcript, Mr. Stafford. 

Mr. Starrorp: You were not here? 

Mr. Hacean: I do not know if I was or not. 

Mr. STarrorp: That is all, thank you. 
| Mr. McC.eave: I have several questions, Mr. Chairman. 
First, Mr. Haggan, did the strained relations develop between the public 
affairs department and management after the program “Seven Days” had 
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started? Is this where the breakdown became aggravated or had it been 
building up for a number of years? 


Mr. Haccan: There has been a lack of confidence between the public affairs 
department and management in the whole of the time that I have been with the 
Corporation. It became much more severe after the program “Seven Days” 
appeared. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: Was this aggravated because of senior management’s views 
of “Seven Days’? 


Mr. Haccan: I think it came about because of senior management’s views of 
“Seven Days”. 


Mr. McCLEAvE: My second question is: Are you requesting action of this 
committee, or for Parliament to step in in some way, to resolve what you regard 
as a very bad situation involving the link-up between management and your 
particular department? 


Mr. Haccan: I have requested nothing, Mr. McCleave. 


Mr. McCLeave: Did you prepare the document titled “Request to the 
president for reconsideration of several head office decisions”? 


Mr. HAGGAN: Yes. 

Mr. McCLEAVE: Did you not set forth four points on page Pd 

Mr. Haccan: This was a request of the president. 

Mr. McCLEAVE: I will put it this way: What do you ask this Committee to 
do? 

Mr. Haccan: I have come to this Committee because I was asked to come, 


and I have answered any questions I have been asked as best I can. That is my 
only relationship with this Committee. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: May I turn now to the firing of Mr. Southam. Was this done | 
to set an example on the proper budgeting of programs? Is that what you — 
regard as the nub of his dismissal? | 


Mr. Haccan: I think that might well have been in the management’s mind. 


Mr. McCuLEAvE: Which particular program was it that was under fire for 
having allegedly gone well beyond the budget? . 


Mr. Haccan: It was the second satire program that Mr. Southam did this | 
year—this television year—from Ottawa. 


Mr. McCLeEAVE: Was that the one on Parliament? 
Mr. HAGGAN: Yes. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: Was a greater amount expended on this program than was | 
set in the budget that was laid down for this program? Did he knock the budget — 
askew with this one program? 


Mr. HaGcAN: This appears to be the position that management takes. It is 
not borne out by the producers’ own very full and fair report of the matter. 
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Mr. McCuLeave: What concerns me, and I imagine others, is that we are in a 

field where if the producers have too much freedom or leeway there may be a 

complete disregard of the budgets, the moneys that are available to that 
department. 


Mr. Haccan: I think I can answer that right away. The public affairs 
department has operated for years within its budget. As long as I am the 
general supervisor, it will continue to operate within its budget. There is no 
question of rash or gross budget over-expenditures in the public affairs 
_ department. 


Mr. McCteave: Is there a chance that a producer could run hog wild if he is 
given carte blanche to run up bills in producing a particular program? 


| Mr. Haccan: Certainly not. He is given a budget for that program. Let me 

Say first of all that budgets are normally, in fact for all intents and purposes, 
_ given to a program series. There is no suggestion that each program is produced 
for the average amount provided. In other words, if out of $100,000, 10 
_ Programs were produced, nobody would expect you to spend $10,000 on each. 

However, a financially prudent producer will always have a very clear idea of 
what a given program is to cost. In the case in question, the amount for 
_ Production of this program had been allotted to Mr. Southam by the executive 
_ producer, Mr. Nielsen, and what is expected of Mr. Southam is that he produce 
the program within a reasonable margin of the amount provided. If, in the 
_ Course of production, he finds that his show is going to cost more than he had 
_ foreseen—and this is not unusual—he must then notify the executive producer 
'who, on the basis of his over-all financial position in the series, and more 
_ Specifically on the basis of what he thinks this given show is worth, may or may 
not approve an extra expenditure of funds. 


Mr. McCLEAvE: My final question concerns the centennial year. Are there 
any centennial year programs fitted within your department of public affairs? 


Mr. Haccan: There area number. 


Mr. McCreave: Is this program, that you have spoken of as having a 
‘reduced budget, going to affect the CBC coverage of the centennial year? 


| Mr. Haaccan: As I understand it, the centennial budgets come from a special 
Source and should not be either put into or taken out of the regular program 
‘budget. 


Mr. McCLeaveE: So that while the public affairs will be looking after some 
of these programs for the centennial year, the budget for those programs would 
Not be allocated to public affairs? 


Mr. Hacean: It is allocated to public affairs but, if you like, it is a separate 
allocation from the allocation to regular programming. 


Mr. McCueave: So you do not think there will be any crippling of what can 
be done for the centennial year in the framework of the problem that you have 
given us, the budget problem that you have? 


Mr. Haccan: No. 
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Mr. Basrorp: I have just a few questions which I would like to clear up. 
When Mr. Southam was let go without cause it was on a ninety-day cancellation 
provision. I take it that under the contract he received full payment during 
those ninety days. Is that right? 


Mr. HAGGAN: Yes. 


Mr. BasForp: Were there any requests for his services during the ninety 
days? 


Mr. Haccan: Yes, I believe the Ottawa area supervisor and the supervising 
producer had at least, to my knowledge, once asked that he be used to produce 
a program. 


Mr. BasFrorp: So this man, who is drawing a salary paid by the taxpayer, is 
not used? 


Mr. Haaccan: That is true, he was not used. 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Lewis made an interjection. Are you sure he was 
drawing the ninety-day salary? 


Mr. HaGcan: Yes. 


Mr. Basrorp: On page 5 of your statement to the management you deal 
with Mr. Ross McLean. The subject is covered very briefly in the statement 
which reads as follows: of 


To date, permission has been refused—different reasons are given 
from time to time but the reason appears to be as in the case of Patrick © 
Watson—disloyalty to senior management. | 


@ (12:00 noon) 
Could you explain that statement a little more? 


Mr. Haccan: Yes. It has seemed to me that a number of things have been > 


chalked up to Mr. McLean’s account, some absolutely clear and others, perhaps, | 
not so clear, in my view; but when you get down to specific discussion, you are | 
always told about what he said when he left the corporation and what he said 


one night on “Front Page Challenge’. These seem to be matters which rankle. 
Mr. BasrorD: What did he say? 


Mr. Haccan: I cannot for the life of me remember, Mr. Basford. I think | 
what he said on “Front Page Challenge” was something critical of some of the 
light entertainment programs of the Corporation. I cannot really remember. | 


| 


i 


Mr. Basrorp: Would it be your view that that is disloyalty to senior 
management collectively, or individually? 


Mr. Haccan: The phrase “disloyalty to senior management” is not mine. I 
am quoting it. But I always assumed that it was a collective term. ‘| 
Mr. Basrorp: Do you believe that is the real reason? | 

Mr. Haccan: I believe that certain people in senior management have tried 
very hard to bring about the re-employment of Ross McLean on an annual 


basis, but have not succeeded. 
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Mr. BAsrorp: It would appear, then, that senior management is divided on 
whether Ross McLean should be employed or not? 


Mr. Haacan: I believe that to be true, but I do not want to go any further 
in discussing it. 


| Mr. BAsForD: There is one point which I would like to clear up. You 

mention on page 6 what happened in the firing of Watson and LaPierre, and 
you say that “...two clear agreements with the General Supervisor have been 
broken...” I am a little unsure of the two. 


Mr. Haccan: Well, they were clear agreements, in my mind. The first one 
_ was that I would have an opportunity to recommend what disciplinary action, if 

any, was merited in the case of Mr. Southam after he has made his report. The 
' second one was that when I talked with Mr. Walker on April 5, I understood 


\ 
| 


_ that I was to be given several days to consider the import of what he said and 
_ discuss it. The next day he took the unilateral action which gave rise to so much 
_ trouble. 


Mr. Basrorp: I am trying to see if we could complete your evidence this 
/ morning— 


Mr. Haccan: That would be very nice. 
Mr. Basrorp: I have forgotten this. When did you join the CBC? 
Mr. Haacean: In 1958. 


Mr. BasrorD: What changes in senior management have there been during 
' that period? 


Mr. Haaccan: No material change. 
Mr. BAsrorpD: Has anyone left, or been added to, senior management? 


Mr. Haccan: Talking about the area of senior management which, of 
course, is the area with which I deal, Mr. Eugene Hallman was brought to 
Ottawa in, I think, 1960, and made vice president of programming. 


I believe, also, that it was in 1959, after I joined the Corporation, that 
Captain Briggs became statutory vice president. 


Mr. Basrorp: So for the period from 1960 to 1966, which is six years—Well, 
let me put it this way: In the period of 18 years there have been two changes? 


Mr. Haccan: I cannot answer that. I have only been with the CBC eight 
years. 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Eight years. 


Mr. Basrorp: Yes; 1958; I am sorry. Those are the only two changes in 
Senior management in that period. 


Mr. Haccan: Affecting me, or in the area of senior management with which 
Ideal. 


Mr. Basrord: Where did Mr. Hallman come from? 


| Mr. Haccan: Mr. Hallman was a network programming official in Toronto 
before he became vice president of programming. 
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Mr. Basrorp: And where did Captain Briggs come from? 

Mr. Haccan: Captain Briggs was a director of the Maritimes Region for 
CBC. 

Mr. Basrorp: That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mackasey? 

Mr. Mackasey: I apologize if some of my questions have already beem 
asked on Thursday. I was unavoidably absent. 

How many programs do you have on television at the present moment, 
which come under the definition of “public affairs”? - 

Mr. Haccan: On television? 

Mr. MacKASEY: Yes; in the general category of a public affairs program? 

Mr. HAGGAN: Well, I have “Seven Days”, “The Sixties”, “The Public Eye”, 


“Viewpoint”, “The Nature of Things”, which is a science series, “The Umbrella”, 
which is an arts series, and “Take 30”, which is a daily afternoon program. 


Mr. Mackasey: There are quite a few of them, in other words. 


Mr. HAGGAN: Yes. 

Mr. MacKaSEyY: If we were using audience ratings as the measure of success. 
one would have to say that “This Hour Has Seven Days” is by far the most 
successful of your programs? 4g 


Mr. HaccANn: By that measure. 
Mr. MackasEy: By what other measures do you evaluate programs? 


Mr. Haccan: We do not attempt in public affairs to reach the largest 
possible audience all the time. Sometimes we program for relatively a very | 
small audience. We have a series called “Extension” which is done in co-opera= 
tion with a university and which is not a network program, but which is 
bicycled—if you know that term—around our stations. It comes on early in the . 
day, and I do not have any figures, but it would have a very small audience. | 


| 


Mr. Macxasey: Mr. Haggan, I do not know if you are aware of this, but the | 
other night, when I was discussing—to use the phrase—with Mr. Leiterman | 
this particular program, “This Hour Has Seven Days’, at that time I expressed | 
the opinion that its success was due to the fact that it combined entertainment — 
and biased sensationalism with public affairs to come up with a very successful | 


or popular format. Am I very far off the mark in this analysis? 


Mr. Haccan: It is your analysis. I would prefer to say that it contains | 
entertainment; that it presents a large number of very sharp points of view and 
that it has emotional appeal—which, I think, is the way I would prefer to put it, | 
rather than to say that there is “sensationalism” which has got a certain | 
meaning. 


Mr. MacKkasEy: Would you agree that it does have a high degree of 


controversy? 


Mr. HaAGGAN: Yes, it has. 
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Mr. MAcKAsgEy: And certainly a high degree of entertainment? 
Mr. Haccan: Yes. 


Mr. Mackasry: I think, traditionally, that public affairs programs, at least 
on the CBC, have always contained a certain degree of balance. 


Mr. HaGGan: Yes. 


Mr. Mackasey: It seems to me—and correct me if I am wrong, because this 
is what I want to find out—that if this high degree of balance was maintained on 
“Seven Days” it would eliminate, unfortunately for the audience at least, a lot 
of the controversy, or some of the appeal of the program. Therefore, what I am 


_ trying to find out, with regard to Mr. Watson, Mr. Leiterman and Mr. LaPierre, 


is whether the bias that is being reflected is that of all three, or of Mr. 
Leiterman, or of Mr. Watson— 


Mr. Haccan: There is no consistent bias in “Seven Days’. If there was this 


_ would be an intolerable situation. 


Mr. MacKAsgy: Do you feel that it is a balanced program? 

Mr. Haccan: I do not use the word “balanced”. I think it is a fair program. 
Mr. MAckasey: You see no bias. What do you believe— 

Mr. Haccan: No consistent bias, I said. 

Mr. Mackasey: In any particular area, or in general? 

Mr. Haccan: In general. 


Mr. Mackasty: I will come back and use what is, perhaps, the simplest 
example—the capital punishment debate. I felt that there was a definite bias 


in that program, revolving around the debate, and I think that the bias was 
towards the abolition of it. 


Mr. HaGGan: I think I would have to agree with you, yes; but I think, also, 
that the retentionist position was clearly stated, too. 


Mr. MackaAsEy: On this program? 

Mr. Hacean: Are you talking about one show? 

Mr. Mackasey: I am not criticising the program, but— 

Mr. Haccan: Are you talking about one particular program, or the program 


“Seven Days”? 


Mr. Mackasey: “Seven Days”. 
Mr..Haccan: I agree. 


| Mr. Macxasry: I am sorry; all of my remarks, other than my opening 
question, have been in connection with “Seven Days’”’. 


Mr. Haccan: I was wondering whether you were talking about one 


Particular show in the series, or about the program as a whole. 


_ Mr. Macxasey: In other words, you feel that the other side of the coin is 
sometimes illustrated or portrayed in another program? For instance, if in a 


‘Particular program you show a bias towards abolition do you necessarily, later 


on in the series, produce a program showing a bias in favour of retention? 
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Mr. Haccan: I think we see to it that the retentionists’ position is fairly 
presented. 


I think it is no secret to the members of the Committee that practically 
every communications medium has tended, on this issue, to be abolitionist. This 
is the difficulty we have. 


Mr. MacxaseEy: The reason I have used this particular example is that I am 
an abolitionist and I have spoken that way in Parliament. Therefore, I am 
trying to be fair in presenting the retentionist side. 


But my criticism, or observation—it is not really criticism—is that I think it 
is just as valid in this particular program’s treatment of Viet Nam. There was 
the fact that Mr. Leiterman, on one particular program, had an interview with, 
I believe, Mr. Bundy. I did not see the program but I have discussed it with 
people who did, and I gather that Mr. Bundy was on the defensive under the 
line of questioning; and I have thought, as one who has viewed the program, 
that this program has consistently portrayed the viewpoint of North Viet Nam 
to the detriment of the other side of the coin and, therefore, it reflects a 
consistent anti-American bias in the particular program. 


I am puzzled about how balance can come into it and not spoil the program, 
and I think this is your problem as supervisor of this particular segment of the 
CBG 


Mr. HaccAan: It is very much my problem. The only thing I could do really — 
on this, that would be helpful, would be to ask the program to prepare a 
statement of everything they have said on Viet Nam. 


Mr. MackasEy: Why I am asking you this—and I intend to ask manage- — 
ment—is that if this is part and parcel of management’s obvious degree of | 
sensitivity towards this particular program, you have come up with the | 
necessary format for popularity. The popularity is based on the degree of 
controversy, and this controversy is based on the necessary bias in the opinions 
expressed on the program. I am just wondering who decides the direction of . 
this bias—whether it is Mr. Leiterman, or whether there is a general directive — 
coming out of the department. 


Mr. Haccan: I do not accept that there is consistent bias in the program, 
you see. The program deals with hundreds and hundreds of subjects every year 
and in many different ways, and all sorts and conditions of men appear on it. | 
The hosts react to whoever is there. They will often take positions diametrically | 
opposed to those of their guest. I would remind you of the recent interview with | 
Dr. Han Suyin by Leiterman. Leiterman took practically a Wall Street attitude | 
to Han Suyin because she was going so far in the direction of Communist China. | 
This does not mean that Mr. Leiterman has this Wall Street position, but he was 
putting it to her. 


| 
. . . e . . . 
Mr. Macxkasrty: He was taking positions in some of his questions wii | 


were not quite Wall Street. But she was a very competent witness and quite 
capable of handling Mr. Leiterman. 


Mr. HAGGAN: He was capable of handling her, too. 
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Mr. Mackasey: I recall another program concerning capital punishment in 
Toronto. I meant to ask Mr. Leiterman this and I forgot. I got the impression 
that if the person being interviewed had not been a strong person the audience 
could conceivably have been left with the opinion that this man was a sadist; 
but he did step in and express his point of view when I thought the interviewer 
was in bad taste. I do not know if you recall the program. I am just trying to 
point out that some of the success of the program has to do with this type of 
belligerent questioning. 
| I am trying to find out if this is one of the main reasons why management 
is so concerned. 


Mr. Haccan: I would say in this case you would need to use “management” 
in the broadest application. I am also concerned here and it is something I 
watch very closely week by week to see. I think, though, on the use of the term 
“bias”, in some cases at least that you could also use the word “challenging”. A 
program can be a challenge. I think it is obvious why they are taking points of 
view. In the capital punishment case we went to some lengths—I am not an 
axpert on this, I assure you—to get the most competent person to answer the 
questions. There are certain people who could have been trapped by Watson, 
out they sought out a person of special competence. 


| Mr. MacKAsey: In other fields of communication where controversy is of 
she essence, such as “Hot Line” programs, or certain columns by ex-politicians, 
chere is usually a little notation at the bottom of the column stating, or 
mplying, that if there is any bias being shown in the column it is due to the 
‘act that the writer is a former member of a particular political party, or, on the 
‘Hot Line” type of program it emphasizes that the expressions of opinion are 
rot necessarily those of the management. This is the type of approach, I think, 
hat would also be appropriate in this particular program; in other words, if the 
tudience were warned of the—I will not use the word “bias”—of the slant, 
yecause I realize that your opinion is that there is no particular bias, but I 
lappen to think that there is— 


_ Mr. Haccan: Not consistent bias. 


Mr. MackaseEy: I would suggest that this type of warning should be given 
very time this program is shown. 


| Mr. Haccan: Well, I cannot agree with you because I do not agree that 
here is consistent bias in the program. 


_ Mr. Mackasey: Well, I appear to have got off my line of questioning. You 
Te entitled to your opinion and I am entitled to mine. 

| I will now come to page 7 of your very fine request to the president—and 
his has nothing to do with the program in general—hbut as a strict believer, Mr. 
faggan, in the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation as one of our last remaining 
efences against complete infiltration from the United States, and as a Canadian 
7ho lives in the province of Quebec, I have been very disenchanted with the 
ailure of senior management, or their advisers, at the CBC to do something 
bout improving relations betwen the two founding races of this country. This 


sa real challenge which management has not met. Since this is a matter with 
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which I am concerned—and which, I am sure, also concerns you, Mr. Haggan—I 
would like to read a short paragraph starting at the bottom of page 7. It reads 


as follows: 
It is particularly unfortunate that the position of the Department 
should be weakened and undermined at the precise moment when it 
wishes to embark, together with the French network department, upon a 
new and most vital programming project, the development of a truly 
national television magazine to be produced by a joint operations unit 
made up of English network and French network personnel, to be pre- 
sented on both networks. Head office has expressed its enthusiasm for this 
project while making it clear that it must be financed by reducing other 


public affairs programming. 


I think we should take note of this. I do not know whether you agree with me, 
Mr. Haggan, but it seems to me that this is a very shortsighted policy on the 
part of management, that it should reduce the effectiveness of other programs. 


Mr. Haggan, could you give us an idea of what this is all about, or what 
you have in mind, or what the departmental line is? i 


@ (12:20 p.m.) 


Mr. HaccAN: Yes, I could. Early in the year I had informal conversations 
with my opposite numbers on the French network and we decided that perhaps 
the efforts that we had made in the past and the efforts that the Corporation 
had made in the past to cope with the very important function of the CBC had 
been not the best and not properly directed. As a result of this, Mr. Marc 
Thibault and I, first of all, recommended to management that we have a 
meeting of the two departments, which would consist of a small group 
representative of the supervisors and producers, to see if there was not possible 
a different approach; and what we decided upon in our informal conversations 
was the setting up of a joint operations unit in Montreal which would be staffed 
by personnel from both networks who would work together on a series of 
programs. Now, perhaps the new thinking on our part was to take specific 
program projects and work with the French network in one way or another 
rather than take French network programs and transliterate them to our, 
network and take English programs and transliterate them to their network; in 
other words, we should accept the basic fact the English network should 
broadcast in English to its audience and the French network should broadcast in 
French to its audience, and not try to fight that fact but to do co-operative work 
at the production level. Now, if I used an example of this I think it may be 
helpful to the Committee. Take a program about Canada’s place in the 
Commonwealth; if the French network broadcasts it on their network and fi we 
do .the same and broadcast it on our network you will get two very different 
programs. Well now, if you make a joint unit and the joint unit makes twc 
programs, one for presentation on the English network and one for presentation 
on the French network, on Canada’s place in the Commonwealth, you are going 
to get a program that is not going to be like either of the others because it is 
going to contain the thinking and attitudes of both the main language groups 
So, although you end up with an English program on an English network i’ 
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contains in it the views, attitudes, opinions and the substance of the history of 
‘both cultures rather than one. So, this is the sort of new thought that we are 
considering. The Mont Gabriel conference was a tremendously exciting experi- 
ence for all who were present but I am ashamed to say that the first time 
the two networks had come together to have a joint meeting of this kind, we 
realized that time was not on our side; that we could not perhaps start in as 
small a way as we had hoped and that we would have to start with a reasonably 
massive production. So, we said to ourselves—and this was in the normal course 
of the three days conversation: we have the experience of the tremendously 
successful “Seven Days” in English and we have the experience of the very 
successful programs, Aujourd’hui and Le Sel de la Semaine, in French; let us 
take people from these two units, put them together and drawing on this 
experience come out with a program that will be instantaneously successful in 
the life of Canada, and that is what we are working toward. 


Mr. MacKAsEy: I must commend you for this because many enlightened 
people in Canada, both English and French are thinking along the same line. Do 


T understand you to say that your position is weakened only because of fear of 
the lack of financial assistance? 


| Mr. Haccan: No, it is not. More can be said about that, but you could say 
the Corporation cannot print money; that is obvious. There has been a little 
change since then. It is now pretty clear the first year of this will be financed 
out of the centennial projects; instead of cutting down our regular programs 
this one is being included with our centennial program. But, that does not alter 
the answer I gave Mr. McCleave because this is not the most important 
centennial project we could embark upon. I am more concerned with my 
3eneral situation as it pertains to my department. 


This program that we want to do, which we call “Quarterly Report’ at the 
noment—and that name may be changed—was intended to be just as controver- 
sial and exciting, maddening and infuriating, and pleasant as “Seven Days”. 
While this is our object, with this great weight pressing down on “Seven Days’”’ 
0 reduce it and to take from it the key to personnel who contributed tremend- 
dusly to its success, it is not encouraging for either Mr. Thibault or myself, in 
offering the “Quarterly Report”, to embark on the tremendously long, worri- 


some and heart rending battle for survival after what we see happening to 
‘Seven Days”. 


Mr. Mackasey: I have exhausted my time but, in conclusion, as one who 
las a foot in each of the two cultures of this country, being an Irishman and, 
herefore, of a minority in Quebec, may I say that if the program you 
‘ontemplate brings both points of view forward it will be justified; it will 
ustify the existence of the CBC and, I hope your program becomes a reality. 


_ The CHarIRMAN: You are next, Mr. Stanbury. 


Mr. STANBURY: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to leave a subject which, I think, 
8 so important to all of us, but I want to get back to a relatively minor factor in 
he discussions of the Committee, one in which I think we should be taking a 
Teater interest, namely, the one referred to on page 4 of your memorandum. I 


Mm referring to the case of a young obscure producer perhaps who has not had 
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the benefit of the glare of publicity that Mr. LaPierre and Mr. Watson have had 
but whose case perhaps seems to pinpoint the problem of communications that 
you have outlined more than the highly publicized one. 

Mr. Haccan: It is just as important to me, Mr. Stanbury, as the “Seven 
Days” one. 

Mr. STaANBURY: What concerns me is that the reason given for the termina- 
tion of contract is apparently now without cause and it seems fairly clear that 
there must have been cause. You mentioned that as far as you know the 
services of this producer were not used during his termination period. 

Mr. Haccan: Yes, I know. He is still on the staff. 

Mr. StranspurRy: Despite the request for his services by persons within the 
CBC? 

Mr. Haccan: Despite the fact the Ottawa area is short of producers. 

Mr. STANBURY: Was there, in fact, any directive from senior management 
that his services, under any circumstances, not be used? 

Mr. HaccAan: Not to me. 

Mr. StansuRY: Do you know of any reason why his services would not be 
used during this period when he was available? | 

Mr. Haccan: No. I find it incomprehensible; he is one of the most able 
younger producers we have. | 

Mr. Sransury: I think you have said that he had followed the usually’ 
accepted procedures in having any expenditures approved by his superiors. | 

Mr. HAGGAN: Yes. | 


Mr. Stanpury: And, the procedure followed was quite in keeping with the 
procedures which had been accepted by senior management in the past? | 


Mr. HaGcAN: Yes. 


Mr. STANBURY: Then, can you offer any possible explanation why this 
termination took place in the way that it did? 


Mr. HaccaANn: I am not pausing because I do not know the answer to your 
question. I take it as part of a conscious attempt over the past year to weaken 
the position of the general supervisor of public affairs, whose office included the 
supervision of public affairs in Ottawa. ) 


Mr. STANBURY: You feel this is a part of a general picture, a deliberate 
attempt by senior management to undermine your position? ) 

Mr. Haccan: The position of the general supervisor of public affairs, which 
I hold at the moment. But, I do not think it is personal or entirely personal. 


Mr. STANBURY: But, this is another case where you have been— 


Mr. Haccan: Treated with contempt, is the term I would use. I was 
treated with contempt in this matter. | 


Mr. STanBuRY: Is this another case where the line of communication has 
been shortcircuited around you? | 
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Mr. HAGGAn: Yes. 


Mr. STANBURY: You did not have any knowledge of this at all and you were 
not consulted on this termination until after it had taken place? 


Mr. Haccan: I was asked by Mr. Walker if I thought he should be fired. I 
said I did not know since I did not have his report. So, I knew that the question 
of his dismissal was in Mr. Walker’s mind. But, I had assumed that in 
accordance with any normal practice a man would be given an opportunity to 
‘explain exactly what he had done, what he spent and what on, and what is 
financial position was. 


Mr. STANBURY: And, that you would have an opportunity to review this? 
Mr. HaaGan: I had expected that, too. 


Mr. STANBURY: Well, then, to sum up this situation as it involves you and 
senior management, you have the feeling that you have become superfluous to 
the line of authority in the CBC? 

! 


| Mr. HaGccan: I would not be prepared to go that far. I would say that 
certain ones of management are prepared to act without consulting me in 
matters that are the historic preserve of the supervisor of public affairs. 


| 
| 


| Mr. STanBury: In fact, in recent months they consistently have done this? 
| Mr. HaGGan: That is a strong word but there has been this tendency. 


| Mr. STanspury: And yet there has been no suggestion that your position be 
vacated? 


Mr. Haccan: No. Doubts have been expressed by Mr. Walker, by the 
resident, and by Captain Briggs of my capacity to manage my department, yes. 


| Mr. STANBURY: But, you have no indication that senior management wants 
7ou to go the way of Mr. LaPierre, Mr. Watson, and Mr. Southam. 


___ Mr. Haccan: I know they have not suggested to me directly that I should 
uthough it has been suggested to me very strongly and indirectly. 

Mr. STANBURY: Was that indirectly from senior management? 

Mr. Haccan: Yes. 

Mr. STANBURY: You feel there are pressures on you to resign? 
_ Mr. Hacaan: Yes. 

Mr. StanBury: Are you about to submit to them? 

| Mr. Haccan: No. 
_ Mr. Stanspury: You are determined to stay on because of the feeling of a 


adandate that you have within the mandate of the CBC, to carry out the 
‘urposes as you have expressed them of the public affairs department? 


Mr. HaGGcan: That is exactly it. If I were to consider my own health and 
eace of mind I would not stay. 


Mr. STaNBURY: You have much in common with members of Parliament. 
Mr. Hacecan: I may have. 
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Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Mr. Chairman, I will be very brief. You mentioned 
interviewing technique when answering Mr. Mackasey. I am not too knowl- 
edgeable about this but surely the interviewer adapts himself to the person who 
is being interviewed and we must not think just because a touch or gentle line 
is being taken that the interviewer is either tough or gentle. 

Mr. Haccan: No. I do not think you can draw conclusions about his nature 
from that. It depends on the thing he is trying to do; it depends what the 
program and the producers are trying to do, and what steps appear to be 
necessary to bring that about. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: You want to provoke response? 
Mr. HAGGAN: Yes. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: And, the interviewer is the instrument that brings about 
this response from the person? 


Mr. HacGan: Yes. The most important aspect of an interview is to allow the 
public to see what kind of man is being interviewed. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Then, I am interested in the loyalty that seems to be 
shown to a good many people. We have heard of six now, and I do not need to 
review them. Is there anyone at the producer level that you are not loyal to 
who has been dismissed and we have not had a little bit of a fuss about? 


Mr. Haccan: Oh, yes, but I am not loyal to people; I work with them. I try 
to earn and hold their confidence. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Perhaps I used a bad term. But, there is a coming and 
going of personnel? | 


Mr. HAGGAN: Yes. | 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: And, that is a matter of routine? | 
Mr. Haccan: Yes. 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I do not even like that word. But, people come and go. 
Mr. HAGGAN: Yes. | 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: But, in your opinion, the ones that are the subject 
matter of this Committee aa of other comment are good people? 


Mr. Haccan: In my opinion they have made, perhaps, in a small way an 
important contribution to the national life, certainly of English Canada. . 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Do you think that Mr. Southam’s dismissal had anything 
to do with management’s nervousness about the satire he did? 


Mr. Haccan: I do not really know but I would think so. I would think tha 
this was a factor, but not necessarily an important one. 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I have heard it said that as a result of the Mont Gabrie’ 
experience there may be a possibility, or that there could be a quiet reconcilia- 
tion. This is not my expression, but I understand it. was a phrase that was used. 


Mr. Haacan: No, I would not be very willing to make such a large claim 0: 
think in such large terms, otherwise we could be too nervous to program. | 
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Mr. FAIRWEATHER: This phrase was used by a producer when speaking to 
me and, of course, being a public man I was gripped by this. 


Mr. HaGcAN: Producers are more enthusiastic in these matters than I am. 
But, I would say that if this first massive experiment goes off, well, it is 
certainly the intention of the two network departments to work toward 
something approaching a considerable integration of production capacity so that 
bs the end there would be only one department. I should say that you must 
‘realize that although this is the kind of thing that is in our minds and the kind 


of thing we are grouping toward it does not necessarily represent the policy of 
| the Corporation. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Thank you. 


| Mr. JOHNSTON: Mr. Chairman, I will be very brief. You say that manage- 
ment knows nothing about broadcasting? 


Mr. Haacan: No, I have not said that. 
Mr. JOHNSTON: I mean the top management. 


| 
| Mr. Haccan: Programming? 

Mr. JOHNSTON: Programming. I would gather then that the average citizen 
would not know much about programming either, and it seems to me that in a 
‘way this puts the program in a position of being able to take advantage of the 
citizen. Mr. Leiterman spoke of the fact that it would have been almost 
impossible for “Seven Days” to begin doing documents earlier because Canadian 
‘people’s understanding had been unreached to the point where they would 
accept an hour long document. Do you share the opinion that “Seven Days” has 
been influential in changing the outlook of Canadian people? 


@ (12:40 p.m.) 


Mr. Haccan: No. I think that perhaps my understanding of what Mr. 
Leiterman said is that if you can build up an audience expectation every 
Sunday evening with the “Seven Days” vehicle, it is going to be something of 
great interest and of some importance, and that you can then, every fourth or 
fifth week, put in an hour-long program and hold that audience ; whereas under 
the old system with Document, those programs were inserted into the schedule 
wherever a hole could be found and they had a relatively small audience. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: What is the ultimate justification for the things you do with 
the people on the program if so much of this is hidden from the audience 
because they do not realize the techniques that you people know so well? We 
had one or two examples given this morning when Mr. Leiterman suddenly 
teversed everything we have come to know and took a Wall Street attitude 
towards Dr. Han Suyin? She recognized it instantaneously and capitulated 
completely because there was no point in resisting what he obviously employed 
on his part. The public is not aware of it. It did not show any more in the case 
of the Ku Klux Klan people where we could only guess why these people had 


chosen to make that presentation that way. What is the justification for this 
vreatment? 
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Mr. Haccan: I do not know that I agree with you that the public is quite so 
mystified about what it sees on the screen. If an interviewer is acting in a 
manner that might be described as hostile, this is a‘ very obvious thing to 
anyone who is watching. Whether or not they know why he or she is doing it is 
another matter; but I think that normally the interviewer reacts to the kind of 
material that is issuing from the subject, the person being interviewed. I know 
you think I have not answered your question, Mr. Johnston. I wish I could. I do 
not see what requires justification here. These are means of bringing out 
information and bringing out the attitude of the people who are interviewed on 
“Seven Days” or any other program. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: What is it that calls a halt or draws the line? This seems to 
be important when we move into the ethical or moral standards, for example. 
You have said that you have a traditional responsibility to the country in the 
public affairs department. You made a statement that you had the prime 
responsibility to management but the traditional responsibility to the country. 
Is this responsibility to the country not frequently abrogated by these sorts of 
mythical methods that are used for reasons that are difficult to understand? 

Mr. Haccan: Not in my view. If it were my view, I would take a different 
position. I must make clear to you, Mr. Johnston, that I do not attempt to 
defend every single thing that “Seven Days” has done in its 48 programs. I have 
been extremely annoyed by many things they have done and I have made it 
clear. The producers have realized that I have been annoyed or distressed and 
they know why. 

Mr. Jounston: If someone comes up with a really bright idea which is 
sensational and very much on the borderline, it can actually be kept off the air ; 
by people other than top management? 

Mr. HaccaN: Yes. Many things are kept off the air apart from top. 
management. | 


Mr. JoHNSTON: This does not lead to wholesale resignations, loss of morale 
or a bad climate? 


| 
Mr. Haccan: No. : 


Mr. JouNston: But if a decision does come from top management then bad 
climate results? 


Mr. Haccan: Not necessarily. 


(Translation) 


Mr. PruD’HOMME: Mr. Haggan, do you think that there are, in fact, general 
misgivings between the news department and the public affairs department? 
The news section appears to complain that the public affairs people would like 
to take over absolute control of their own section? 


} 


(English) | 


Mr. Haccan: There are undoubtedly stresses and strains between the news 
and the public affairs departments, Mr. Prud’>homme. I have explained on 
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Thursday night that a lot of these are internal to the news service and that 
_ there are some very similar crises of confidence to the ones which I have tried 
_ to describe in regard to public affairs. The public affairs department has no wish 
_ to take over the news service and would not know what to do with it if it did. 
| The position of the general supervisor of public affairs is extraordinarily 
difficult because of the massive nature of his own department. There is a history 
that I think is useful. When I first joined the Corporation in 1958 there was 
strain between news and public affairs because this was a period in which news 
Was pressing forward and public affairs was perhaps falling behind. At every 
| public affairs meeting I attended there were continual complaints about the 
‘news service; that they were getting into opinion broadcasting; they were doing 
documentaries; they were taking over this and that, and this was a major 
‘preoccupation of public affairs. 


Now, with, first of all, the Inquiry program which Watson and I started in 
Ottawa, the tide began to turn. We are now in a position where perhaps it is the 
public affairs department that is pushing ahead and testing the frontiers and 
trying new things, and the news department is resenting this. If we all live 
another three or four weeks we may find a reversal. Perhaps the heart of the 
problem is that there are two things: There is, first of all, a proper competitive 
‘Spirit between news and public affairs. Their work is in a very true sense 
Parallel, but the lines are not too hard or too straight, so they bulge into our 
side and we bulge into theirs. It has always been my view that if they do 
something in my area well or better than I could, I would not make so many 
complaints, and vice versa. The thing has become very much more difficult since 
“Seven Days” because “Seven Days” likes to be very topical and likes to be 
more topical than the public affairs department has generally been in the past. 
However, this is not a very large element of the “Seven Days” output, and I 
think I can fairly say—even with my supervisor on my right—that the problem 
is lesser than it was six months ago. We hope that we have taken some 
‘mportant steps towards resolving it—and indeed we have in wind the Mont 
Gabriel experience—so that if we find time, which is doubtful, we would like to 
have a quiet discussion with the senior people in both the news and the public 


affairs departments to see if we cannot come to grips with some of the abrasion 
that exists. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Prup’homme: Well, this is not my impression. It is just a question. 
Actually I do like this discussion being carried out. I think that is an ideal 


onception of bilingualism, I can express myself better this way and I am sure 
0 can you. 


English) 


Mr. Hacean: It is the same system that we used at Mont Gabriel. 
Mr. PRuD’HOMME: That is pretty good. 
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(Translation) 

There are rumours to the effect that everything that is taking place now 
is supposed to have been planned and has been part of some plot to get rid of 
certain members of the top management? Is there any truth in all this? By 
top management, I don’t mean the very top management of CBC, but I mean 
the different levels between you and Mr. Alphonse Ouimet. Has all this trouble 
not been carefully contrived so that we would now be faced with this dilemma? 


(English) 

Mr. HaGGAN: It is a very speculative question, is it not? Iam not sure if I 
have fully understood it. You are asking me if the difficulty is between myself 
and— 

Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I am sorry. 

Mr. Hacecan: I better listen to the interpretation. 

I do not think so for a moment. The public affairs department has no 
interest in changing individuals in the management of the Corporation. It is not 
likely to be helpful to us unless it is part of an over-all plan. I know of no 
intention on the part of the producers to bring about the removal of any 
member of the senior management. Certainly I have no such intention myself. — 


(Translation) 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Well, do you think perhaps there should be? 


(English) 
Do you think there should be some? ! 
Mr. Haccan: Some changes? I think that in the long run, for the growth of 
the Corporation and for the good of the country, we should, in time, get to the 
position where we have a management that is more up to date in its under- 
standing of the problems of the media it controls and more aware of the 
country that it is attempting to serve. phe | 


(Translation) 

Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Do you not think that the CBC corporation should foster 
to the fullest extent possible all possible exchanges between opposite numbers’ 
What I understood was, I think, for instance, the exchanges that you had with 
Mr. Marc Thibeault at your own level. Do you think that the French networl 
and the English network should, as often as possible, try to meet in order i 


further the objectives of the CBC? 


(English) 


Mr. Haccan: I think so, very much indeed, and I have given an indicatio: 
that we hope that the first steps we have taken will lead to a much close 
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relationship than in the past. It would be my hope that in time this would also 
spread to the other program departments in the corporation. 


(Translation) 


| Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Do you think that the fact for the CBC to show that it 

has good intentions when faced with this problem of better relations, and on the 

other hand to reduce the budget, don’t you think that that might be the major . 

reason? It is not so much a question of financing, but it is a question rather than 

that they don’t want, at the top management of the CBC to encourage more 

_ exchange of good will in French and English networks, and they pretend that it 
is a financial question? 


_ (English) 

Mr. HaGGan: I think the answer to that question again calls for a lot of 
speculation. To begin with, the management, in my experience, particularly 
‘recently, has encouraged more working together. What interests them more is a 
program exchange and on many occasions, the idea comes from us, as is logical 
'and proper. Whether or not they have any reservations about the long term 
effects of a closer relationship between the English network program people and 
the French people is a question for them to decide. I do sometimes feel that 

our departments—I am talking about public affairs—tend, in a true sense, to 
Merge, and if this became a trend within the Corporation, it would mean a 
difference in the relationship and significance of many jobs. 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: I have just one last question. 


| (Translation) 


There have been very specific directives given to producers to the effect that 
| they should not deal with certain matters, trivial matters. 


Still some producers like to experiment, in other words, like to spend 
public moneys in the full knowledge that you or your superiors will, in the final 
analysis, prevent these programs from going over the air. Do you not then think 
that the very fact that they are carrying out these experiments does, in the 
event, constitute a challenge to authority, when these people know that these 
telecasts will not be going on? Is management not justified, in those cases, in 
saying: “Well you are experimenting .. .” Mind you, I have no particular 
instance in mind. I do not want to quote recent happenings, whether these are 
based on fact or not, but the fact does remain that very expensive experiments 
have been carried out in the full knowledge that you will have to stop them 
sooner or later, either you or somebody at a higher level. Do you not feel that in 
such cases— 


(English) 


Mr. Haccan: I might say, to begin with, there is the question of expense, 
Which is a controlling one. Whatever the producer spends his money on 
erevents him from spending it on something else. Therefore, if he decides that 
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he wants to try a program which he has reason to believe may be turned down 
by me, or may, in turn, be refused by my superiors, he has to consider whether 
or not he is wasting his money. But, on the other hand, if producers were not 
willing to take these chances, I do not think that programming would move 
ahead, as programming must move ahead. 


(Translation) 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: On the one hand we have the CBC giving evidence of the 
very best of intentions in respect of this problem of better relations, while, at 
the same time, it is reducing those budgets. Would that not be the major 
reason? Would it not be possible that at the higher management levels within 
the CBC there is no real wish to encourage a greater degree of French-English 
exchanges and that the financial reasons adduced are actually mere pretexts? 


(English) 


Mr. Haccan: I would say that I do not think the public appetite is by any 
way sated by “Seven Days”. I think it has had a terriffic success as have, of 
course, the programs “Aujourd’hui” and “Le Sel de la Semaine” on the French 
network. But, mind you, the last thing I would want to see is the whole output 
of the public affairs department being of the nature of “Seven Days” or of 
“Aujourd’hui” and “Le Sel de la Semaine”. This is not my object at all. I would 
say, however, that the “Seven Days” experience on our network has sharpened 
and improved other areas of public affairs programming without necessarily 
making them into a small “Seven Days”, and indeed my colleagues in the news — 
service say they have learned a good deal from the “Seven Days” experience. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Prup’HoMME: I don’t want you to misunderstand me, but do you think 
that the Canadian people have reached the degree of maturity necessary to 
understand several types of programs such as “This Hour Has Seven Days’? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Haggan’s testimony now is finished. I would like to_ 
thank him. / 
(English) | 

I should like to raise a point here. The Chairman has been made aware 
that on account of what is going on in the House it might not be advisable 
to have a meeting this afternoon. I would like to have the opinion of the 
members on this. We had originally scheduled one for this afternoon. | 


Mr. Basrorp: It is true, Mr. Chairman. We will have some difficulty in 
getting a quorum this afternoon and I would move that we meet tomorrow 
afternoon after Orders of the Day. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is a short question period tomorrow afternoon so it | 
will provide us with a good session in the afternoon. | 
We will hear Mr. Walker tomorrow afternoon after Orders of the Day. 
There will be no meeting this afternoon and a meeting has been ruled out for 
tonight on account of the vote in the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


| WEDNESDAY, May 4, 1966. 
| (16) 


| The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
met this day at 4.50 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


| Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, Béchard, Berger, 
Brand, Cowan, Fairweather, Johnston, Mackasey, Macquarrie, Mather, 
McCleave, Pelletier, Prittie, Prud’homme, Richard, Sherman, Stafford, Stan- 
bury, Trudeau (20). 


Members also present: Messrs. Lewis, MacDonald (Prince), Peters, 
Régimbal, and Valade. 


In atendance: Mr. Alphonse Ouimet, President, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and Mr. H. G. Walker, Vice-President and General Manager, 
Network Broadcasting (English), CBC. 


Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 


On motion of Mr. Fairweather, seconded by Mr. Prud’homme, 
_ Resolved,—That the Committee recommend to the House that its quorum 
ye reduced from 13 to 9 members. 


The Chairman called Mr. Walker who made a statement in which he 
eviewed his background of experience and duties with the CBC, and then 


ealt with the problems concerning the program “This Hour has Seven Days’’ 
nd its co-hosts. 


Mr. Walker was examined on his statement and supplied additional infor- 
ation. 


The examination of Mr. Walker still continuing, at 6.00 p.m., the Committee 
djourned until 11.00 a.m. on Thursday, May 5. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, May 4, 1966. 
e@ (4:50 p.m.) 


(Translation) 


| The CHAIRMAN: Order please. Before hearing the next witness, have any 
members any questions to raise? Mr. Fairweather? 


(English) 
| Mr. Fairweather, there is a matter that you want to bring up. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I move that the quorum be reduced to nine. 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I will second that. 


| The CHAIRMAN: It is moved by Mr. Fairweather and seconded by Mr. 
?rud’homme, that the quorum be reduced to nine. 


Is that agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we proceed with the witness now? 


I should first ask Mr. Walker if he has a statement to make before he 
eceives the questioning of the members. 


Mr. H. G. WALKER (Vice President and General Manager, Network 
3roadcasting, English CBC): Ihave, sir, and I thank you for the privilege. 
May I proceed? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to make a brief statement in the 
aterests of establishing some kind of framework for the evidence I will proceed 
0 give during this Committee appearance. 

I feel that the Committee should know, probably in the light of some of the 
vidence I have heard, that I have been associated with programming for 36 
ears. I began as a program man in 1930, and I was a producer and announcer 
nd writer and general program handyman. This was in a private station. Similar 
*sponsibilities were carried over into 1933 with the creation of the Canadian 
‘adio Broadcasting Commission. 

Again similar responsibilities were carried over into 1936, at the beginning 
f the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, but with added administrative duties 
8 chief announcer, station manager, and so on. From 1942 until 1944 I was 
gional director for the Prairie provinces; and at the beginning of 1944 I 


ssumed responsibility for the Corporation’s new, second radio network, known 
3’ the Dominion network. 
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In 1949 I was appointed by the general manager, the late Dr. Frigon, to do 
a special study for television, which took me to Europe and to the United States 
in association with Mr. Ouimet who was then chief engineer for the Corporation 
as well as acting at that time in the capacity of co-ordinator of television. 

From 1952 to 1954 I: was network program co-ordinator of television and 
radio; and from 1952 to 1954 I was assistant director for radio; and then this 
was followed by my appointment as director for Ontario. & 

In 1959 I was appointed general manager for the English network division, 
and in 1964 I was appointed vice president and general manager of the English 
network division which includes total responsibility for all English network 
broadcasting, radio and television, accountable only to the president and the 
vice president. ) 

Now, as boring as this recollection may be for you sir, and the gentlemen of 
the Committee, I think it gives me the opportunity to state that I have been, 
and still am, a program man, but now with administrative duties added, which 
include responsibility for something like 2,100 people and an operating budget: 
of close to $48 million. Of course, I am most ably assisted in conducting these 
tasks by my principal officers in Toronto which is the network centre of the 
English network division. | 

Now, if I may, sir, I would say that our Minister was quite right—very 
right—in identifying our present difficulties with the “‘tip of the iceberg”. I state 
clearly and candidly that we have been heading on a collision course for the last 
two years, since the advent of a most excellent program concept called This 
Hour Has Seven Days. _| 

This was, and is, an experiment in daring, courageous, outgoing, electronics 
journalism, as some people identify it. It was approved at the outset by 
management at all levels. There have been two years of program success, while 
at the same time, giving the Corporation serious, challenging and, I must say, 
distressing problems, brought about by usually intelligent people—certainly 
highly-skilled program people—in the “Seven Days” unit. a | 

This is a unit, Mr. Chairman, that has emerged almost as an independen’ 
corporation within the Corporation. | 

This, gentlemen, I submit, is the basic problem and is the serious conflic 
we have been living with for two long, rather difficult years. ! | 

The cry of restraint of creative freedom, of course, is nothing new. Skille 
program people have been saying this since the beginning of broadcast time 
but it is interesting to note that up until fairly recent times they have expresse' 
their views properly, internally, with management at all levels. Now the cry i 
much louder for all the world to hear, in keeping with the social, changin, 
times, or, I suppose, this is the licence which the “Seven Days” people feel the, 
have. ® | 

Now, let me say at once that I have the greatest respect for the professioné 
skills of the “Seven Days” program people, and the Corporation wishes th 
program to continue and continue in its aggressive, probing, informative wa} 


as was laid down in the earlier program objectives, and even recently restate 
by Mr. Haggan himself. ) 
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~° » What we do not want and what we will not have are constant challenges to 
basic ethics, standards, policies and all of the old-fashioned things like respect 
for personal privacy, good taste and integrity, and so on. 


: As Mr. Leiterman predicted in giving his evidence, we agree at once with 
his three propositions which, I believe, were something like this: 
| 


| (1) Management always to consult with the program department, 


(2) Management to allow for the production of programming on 
controversial subjects; 


(3) Management to allow for the constant up-dating of policies. 
This is what Mr. Leiterman proposed for his “Seven Days” unit, and, as I say, as 
he predicted, we completely agree. But this is a two-way thoroughfare. We 
expect consultation up the management line from the “Seven Days” unit. We 
Obviously now have, and wish to continue, programming on controversial 
‘subjects, but in these sensitive areas management up the line must be infor- 
med.We must not be in the position of being firefighters. 


We expect the “Seven Days” unit to assist us in refining policies and 

changing them where necessary in keeping with the times and, in particular, the 
“Seven Days” kind of programming. 
Finally, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I say most sincerely, and with deep 
feeling, that a publicly-owned corporation, an institution of Canadian communi- 
cation, is a lot bigger and far more important than those who would discredit its 
operation. I, for one, as an employee who has played a part in the building 
process over a long period of fruitful years, give you notice, here and now, as a 
matter of record, that we intend to go on to reach even greater and more 
significant goals, nationally and internationally, for you men of the people and 
for Canada. 


e@ (5:02 p.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Sherman. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Walker, I would like to say at the outset I am sure you 
appreciate that it is going to be difficult for some of us on this Committee—and, 
derhaps I should speak just for myself—to ask you some questions that we 
would like to ask because you come before us now at a sort of the mid 
oint in a series of meetings that this Committee has held. A number of things 
lave been said about you and about management by witnesses who have 
\‘ppeared before, and I would like to say it is perhaps somewhat embarrassing 
wr it may prove to be somewhat embarrassing to ask you some of the questions 
_ would like to ask you. But, I will try to ask them with propriety and I hope 
you understand the point I am making. 


Mr. WALKER: Do not be embarrassed, sir. 


| Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Walker, can the “Seven Days” program, as we know it, 
ve saved? 


Mr. Waker: I can only say that I have answered your question by saying 
ve want the program; we want it to be aggressive; we want to eliminate the 


Trivia, as we identify it. The word “sleaziness” has been used before. in this 
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connection. I am referring to items that really seem to contribute nothing in 
particular to the program. Our audience surveys, for what they are, and our 
research studies interestingly enough seem to indicate most clearly that the 
items of substance in “Seven Days’’—and I do not mean necessarily the serious 
subjects but the items that are well researched; and they could be light 
ones—are the ones that are most interesting. Indeed, the ones that are the least 
interesting are those that I described as the trivia, the sensational bits for the 
sake of sensationalism, the over-sexy items, the throw away items, if you will 
and, most important, satire that is done poorly—and there is nothing worse in 
this world than poorly done satire. 


Mr. SHERMAN: But, as we know it the show contains all these ingredients 
and it also contains co-hosts Mr. Watson and Mr. LaPierre. I gather then the 
show will not continue as we know it. 


Mr. WALKER: I am sorry but I thought you were speaking of the program 
content, sir. So far as we are concerned, we will make every effort possible to 
continue the show. We believe in it; it has a fine concept; it is certainly 
something relatively new. I do not think it was invented by the ‘Seven Days” | 
unit. It is certainly quite new with us in Canada. As I say, it is a fine program, | 
but it will not continue with the items that I have identified, such as lacking in 
integrity and honesty, offensive and in bad taste. It will not do that. | 

Mr. SHERMAN: If Mr. Watson and Mr. LaPierre act according to this new 
frame of reference would consideration be given to retaining them as hosts on 
the show? 

Mr. WaLKER: No. The decision has been made for reasons that probably 
have been brought out and probably will be referred to in your questions to me. 
In further answer to your question, may I refer to a memo or a part of one 
written by the general supervisor of public affairs, Mr. Haggan, as a result of, 
discussions looking toward next season. He said: 

It is our hope that “Seven Days” will continue on the network next, 
year as an informative, lively, responsible program of exposition and 
opinion. / 

Then, three points are set out, and I will read those: | 

(1) Elimination of all prurient or sleazy items. 

(2) Lessening of satire combined with the application of higher 
standards in this field. / 

(3) Confining investigative reporting to matters of substance with 
careful and thorough research, and insistence upon accuracy and fairness. 


(4) Internal reorganization to further improve the substantial items. / 


Mr. Chairman, I could not have said it better than Mr. Haggan put it in his 
memo. 


Mr. SHERMAN: But, this is a final and no retreat position so far as the CBC 


is concerned? | 


Mr. WALKER: On that or on the hosts? gs 


Mr. SHERMAN: On the hosts. 
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Mr. WALKER: That is correct. 


Mr. SHERMAN: You referred to the top of the iceberg in short references 
which the Minister made to the top of the iceberg. But, it was my understand- 
ing, when the Minister was referring to that, she was speaking about something 

far more profound and far broader in its implications and ramifications than 
just “Seven Days”. I inferred, from what you said, that “Seven Days” is the 
whole iceberg. 
| Mr. WALKER: I took the liberty to use her remarks to illustrate positively 
my honest, firm conviction that “Seven Days” is the problem. I have identified it 
as having set itself up almost, in effect, as an independent separate corporation 
| within the Corporation. That is the problem we have been dealing with for two 
years. 


Mr. SHERMAN: You then would deny categorically that there is a manage- 
ment-producer problem in the CBC? 


| Mr. WALKER: I would identify that there is a problem for the Corporation 
‘simply because it began in that two year period and the root evil of that, 
unfortunately, has spread. I am not prepared to say how it spread, whether it 
was a process of osmosis or a designed spreading, but whatever it is it certainly 
has spread into areas—not extensively, but it has spread, and there is no 
question about it. I think that people who work together every day, although 
‘they are identified with separate departments in our network centre in 
Toronto, cannot help but be concerned with the problem that seems to be rooted 
in one department, and they cannot help but absorb some of this concern that is 
being expressed by the department with regard to their opinion of containment, 
if you will, by the Corporation. I quite honestly say I do not believe this is quite 
as serious as has been suggested. We seem to be getting on very well and to be 
doing quite well with Festival, School Broadcasting and other varied programs, 
but the root evil, if I may say it again, is in the “Seven Days” unit. By the way, 
the unit comprises the production of four programs. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Previous witnesses have indicated there is a serious lack of 
communication between top management and the production element in the 
corporation. You would not subscribe to this? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, I would subscribe to this; there is a most serious problem 
Q communication. This being a communication organization, we should be 
°xperts in solving our internal problems of communication. But, gentlemen, you 
nust take my word for it; it is a very large problem for us. There are physical 
md geographical reasons for it being a problem. Of course, the core of the 
Sorporation properly is located in Ottawa. Let me at once say that any serious 
‘hought to move the core of the Corporation to Montreal or, indeed, Toronto, in 
ny opinion, would lead to some kind of disaster. 


This would be a giant step backwards, if you will, in problems connected 
vith biculturalism. This could not be and should not be permitted; it would not 
vork, If I may proceed further, yes, we think that one of the problems is 
‘ommunication; it is a geographical and physical one. But, you must understand 
ve are living with immense massive problems of a day to day business. We 
lave a most frustrating problem with our form of financing on a one year basis. 
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I cannot tell you the complexities of this and the problems that it creates, not 
just for me but for my people in the network centre. Hopefully, some day this 
will be adjusted. But, this is one of the massive problems we live with. And, it 
is not just at the beginning of any of our fiscal years; it is a continuing one of 
having to resolve the problem of how to finance this upcoming season beginning 
in October. But, associated with that we are right in the middle, and have been 
for some time, of the problems of coverage, which is our responsibility, for 
Expo, for centennial year, and now the even larger problems, it would seem 
when we look at them, of converting to colour. Sometimes I, myself, being 
involved as management person with these things wonder how I seem to have 
time to spend an occasional moment in the washroom. But, in spite of all these 
things I also make a trip to Toronto every week and spend two days there. So, 
there is a problem of communication but it is surrounded by these things 
I mention that make communication not exactly the way we want it to be. The 


communication problem is a two-way street; it does not work quite as well as it 


should up the management line. 


Mr. SHERMAN: There are a great many more questions I could ask but I am 
keeping my eye on the clock in order to give other members an opportunity to | 
put questions. However, I have two or three other short questions. Mr. Haggan, 
when giving testimony before this Committee last Thursday—and I believe I am 
quoting him correctly—said: | 


I have never had a useful or helpful positive program suggestion | 
from management. a 


This would indicate that the gaping hole in communication perhaps is. 
somewhat broader than you would admit. Would you care to comment on that 
statement by Mr. Haggan. | 


Mr. WALKER: Surely but, hopefully, I am trying to avoid dealing with 
names or names of previous witnesses. But, it will be unavoidable, I grant you. 
I think it is utter nonsense. First of all, one of the reasons we employ program | 
specialists is to bring ideas to us and, hopefully, they will bring us ideas in 
reasonably developed form in order that they may be related to the basic 
policies, ethics, standards and so on, for which I am responsible along with my 
colleagues and senior management, and, hopefully, they will be ideas that can 
be produced, developed and fitted into the financing that we have and into the’ 
relatively limited facilities that we have. I recall Mr. Haggan’s testimony 
yesterday and I would like to use this as an example in answering your 
question. I think he made reference to something that we are all quite 
interested in which, for the time being, you may recall, we were calling 
Quarterly Report. | 


@ (5:14 p.m.) 

This promises to be, in the planning stage, the most significant and 
important program in public affairs on the state of Canada and its problems of 
the moment ever to have been considered. Now, my recollection is that Mr. 
Haggan took credit for this idea. It happens that previously, as recently as ten 
days ago or so, he gave this credit to Mr. Watson and to a colleague of Mr. 
Watson’s in the French network. Now, I tell you I am not at all concerned with 
who spawned the idea. The thing I want to put across is that for two years the 
Corporation has been pressing for something in the way of a breakthrough in 
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order to find some way to make an important contribution through the 
Corporation to solving this bicultural problem. As far as I am concerned, this is 
the first evidence of any real breakthrough on the part of the program people, 
and whether it was Mr. Haggan’s idea, Mr. Watson’s or anybody else’s, I really 
_ do not care. I am quite excited about it; I am very pleased. This is the thing we 
_ have been pressing for all the while, I might say. We have been—and here I will 
_ have to use the word—directing the program people to increase the normal kind 
_ of exchange between the French and the English. For obvious reasons, such as 
_ restrictions and the language problem, it has been mainly in the area of music. 
Where we have got this off the planning boards, it has been on senior 
Mmanagement’s direction, and some very real evidence is now coming forward 
_ through the program people, in the way of other methods of exchanges, that is 
_with the devices of dubbing, with subtitling and so on and whatever else is 
_ available in order to establish this kind of program dialogue. This has come 
from top management, and I am very glad that the program people are 
_ following it through. 


Mr. Haggan who said, and it gave him no pleasure to say it, that, in his opinion, 
‘you do not know anything about programming, sir. Your record in the 
| programming field would seem to belie that, except that I wonder if, with the 
advent of television, at that particular stage in your professional broadcasting 
career you could honestly say, in examining yourself, that you think you 
understand television producers and feel reasonably confident of being able to 
cope with them at the production level? 


| 
} Mr. SHERMAN: I have one last question, Mr. Walker, again with reference to 


Mr. WALKER: I do not know that I can give you a satisfactory answer. You 
said “cope with them at the production level”, I am not now a producer; I could 
hot produce a television program, if that is what you have in mind. I do 
‘understand television and radio programming because I have been doing it for 
36 years, and this is quite a long time. Of course, I am a year or two older than 
36, but I have been doing it all my business life, my service life in the 
Corporation, 33 years—36 years in total in broadcasting—of which have been 
devoted to programming. 


Mr. SHERMAN: But the frontiers of television production are like the 
frontiers of language; they are going forward. 

Mr. WALKER: We are changing this; otherwise we would be falling back as 
an organization. We are going forward. Yes, I do understand television pro- 
‘gramming. Yes, I do understand television producers. I began in 1952, as I 
Said, in my formal statement at the outset, in association with Mr. Ouimet, by 
making a study of the requirements of television in the European countries that 
were thinking of it or who already had it, and spent a number of months in 
the United States to study their problems. I began in 1952 with a knowledge of 
television. I think this was a pretty good start for me. 


| Mr. Branp: Mr. Walker, you mentioned you agreed with the “iceberg” 
Statement of the Minister. Does this indicate to you that there is some major 
reorganization required in the CBC to help take care of this iceberg program? 


Mr. WALKER: No, I do not agree that there is such a need. In 1964 we 
revised our organization, we simplified it, we shortened the lines. It is, in my 
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opinion, a most efficient organization for the complexities of our kind of 
organization. It is not totally completed simply because we have been having 
great difficulty in finding the proper people to fill some of the boxes in the 
organization. It is nearly completed. I think it is a highly efficient organization. 


Mr. BrRanp: You do not agree then with the Fowler Committee report in 
which they state that a major reorganization is necessary? 


Mr. WALKER: I do not agree with it at all. 


Mr. BRAND: We have had very many different reasons given to us, and we 
have heard many people on the subject. I would like to straighten out the 
record now. They have spoken on the reasons for the firing, or you can call it 
the failure to renew the contracts, of Mr. Watson and Mr. LaPierre. I wonder if — 
you could elucidate those for us? 


Mr. WALKER: I would have to, and this is what you are expecting anyway, 
delve into this at some depth. Let me make it clear at once: the decision not to 
renew the contract of Mr. Watson as the co-host on the program has no 
relationship at all with the reason that we have not renewed the contract for 
Mr. LaPierre as a co-host on “Seven Days”. The reasons are entirely different. 
It must have been surely last spring, surely early last summer, when, after 
much considerationn of the problems of the previous season with “Seven Days”, 
we determined that surely an answer to this would be to separate the two 
bosses of the program. It seemed to be quite wrong that there were two bosses | 
running this highly controversial and exciting program. We had two co-produc- | 
ers, Mr. Watson and Mr. Leiterman. We said that this was possibly one of the. 
difficulties and one of the reasons for these constant challenges up and. 
down the line, but mainly challenges that very often did not come up to the top | 
of the line, and they did not have to. So, after serious consideration, we were > 
determined—at least during the last summer—to make the separation. I think | 
my recollection is that we really were not concerned, because these gentlemen | 
seemed to be equally qualified, whether Mr. Leiterman continued as the | 
executive producer on “Seven Days” or whether it was Mr. Watson. However, | 
we were determined that there should not be two bosses, two executive 
producers, and we were looking forward to the fall. It was our decision that 
there should be a separation. . 

Some time in August—I was on vacation at the time—my officers were | 
considering this separation. I recall Mr. Leiterman saying that it was his idea 
that the separation should happen anyway. Here again I am not concerned 
about whose idea it was. I think it was the right and proper one in relation to 
what we observed was the problem. It was in August when I was on. 
vacation—and I must remind myself to get the phone taken out of my cottage 
while on vacation—that the phone was going pretty steadily on a number of 
matters. One of them was a recommendation that I seriously agree to Mr. | 
Watson producing the associated series in the “Seven Days” unit called Docu- 
ment. This is the series of documentary programs that are fitted into the pattern 
of “Seven Days”, ten to eleven o’clock on Sunday night on a preemption basis. | 
Associated with that was the seeking of my agreement that Pat Watson also be, 
as well as executive producer for the Document series, a co-host on “Seven 
Days” along with Mr. LaPierre. I objected to this; I could not accept it readily 
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simply because I saw it as a possibility which had the potential of going back to 
the original problem of having two bosses on the “Seven Days” program. 


_. However, I was convinced—in retrospect, I think, unwisely—and I agreed to 
Mr. Watson becoming the executive producer of Document as well as co-host 
with Mr. LaPierre, on “Seven Days”. Time has elapsed since then and we have 
found that Mr. Watson, being co-host, is very deeply associated with Mr. 
Leiterman in the idea development and, in many ways, the planning of the 
“Seven Days” program. So I will make the observation that we are almost back 
to the point where we started when I felt that we had two bosses in the 
‘program. It is interesting to note that there have been at least one or two 
occasions, and maybe more, when either Mr. Leiterman or Mr. Watson was 
speaking on behalf of the program, that a challenge was submitted up the line. 


e (5:26 p.m.) 


So that the determination was, looking forward to next fall, that there 
‘would be this separation. 


_. Does that answer your question? 
| Mr. BRAND: Partly. 
Mr. WALKER: Well, ask me again. 
Mr. BRAND: We have heard the word “disloyalty’’— 


| Mr. WALKER: I have never used the word “disloyalty”. I say that most 
emphatically; never in the context of— 


Mr. Branp: Did you use that word in reference to Mr. Watson? 
Mr. WALKER: No, not at all—positively not. 


| Mr. BRAND: You realize that he has stated that you did say that he was 
disloyal to top management. 


Mr. WALKER: I say as emphatically that I did not. 
Mr. BRAND: What about Mr. LaPierre. What are the reasons for his—? 


Mr. WALKER: Entirely different reasons; they have been referred to, I think, 
it the Committee hearings over the last number of days. 


There is no question about it that Mr. LaPierre is a charming personality; 
qe has a personality—an on-air personality. We are not questioning that at all. 
3ut there is also, equally, no question in our minds—and we feel very firmly 
bout this—that he does become too emotionally involved in his interviewing. 
this is not proper, even in the context of the “Seven Days” program. 


Mr. BRAND: Can you give me some specific examples of his emotionalism? 


Mr. WALKER: That would be rather difficult because it is spread over a 
deriod of two years’ time. It even goes back before two years; it goes back to 
efore “Seven Days” when he was the host-chairman of the program called 
Tnquiry”’. 

It is difficult for me really to pinpoint those occasions when, most assuredly, 
ve have been left with the impression of his being somewhat biased in the way 
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in which he has conducted his interviewing. He has certainly left an impression 
of taking over as. opposed to giving the floor to the interviewee. He begins to 
dominate with his emotional involvement and his personal convictions and, 
indeed, his charm and personality take over. It becomes very involved. This is 
neither normal nor proper for someone who is conducting what is supposed to 
be an objective interview on a serious subject, or, indeed, perhaps, even on a 
light subject. i 

This is not to say that there is anything clearcut in our policies in this 
respect, because it is quite difficult to legislate for this kind of thing and write it 
up in policy terms. Ch 

Mr. Branp: You do not agree that he should project his individuality, then? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, I do. I agree that there are occasions when he can | 
express an opinion—his own personal convictions—and he does. It is a matter of 
degree, I would say, in the main; that he seems to go well beyond the point 
where the cut-off should be applied in his emotional involvement. He has | 
admitted this himself, of course. I am not sure whether he admitted it here, but — 
at a press interview last September, which was just before the series began, he — 
admitted this was one of his difficulties; that is, the showing of his emotional | 
involvement and his personal convictions. At one and the same time he said that 
he found difficulty in overcoming it, and also at one and the same time said that 
he did not feel that there was very much wrong with it. 

I can only state again that it is wrong for an interviewer, or a host, or a 
principal performer, in the “Seven Days” kind of situation, where emotions are — 
involved in the program content to begin with, and where sometimes sensitive 
and most difficult subjects are being dealt with, for the interviewer to allow his | 
own emotions, his own personal convictions, to dominate. Even in simple 
throw-away things as, I think it was, in the interview with Mr. Caouette, when 
Mr. LaPierre was pressing and pressing and pressing, he had a throw-away — 
exclamation of “Oh, my God!” as much as to say “You said it, Mr. Caouette; I. 
cannot believe you.” Now, this kind of thing is not at all acceptable. It is not | 
proper. 

Let me say one more thing. Mr. LaPierre is a fine personality and a person | 
of great charm. I had the pleasure of meeting him only once. I am sorry to be) 
critical of him in this way. I am speaking only in relation to our standards and 
our policies which are not too clear, but we have to use a bit of common sense. 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. Branp: Surely all these programs, including the interviews, had been 
passed and O.K’d. at the supervisory level before they were aired; and in many 
instances, to judge from your telephone at your cottage, you had been informed 
of them. | 

Mr. WALKER: I am sorry I ever used the expression about the telephone. Let 
me say this, that I am not consulted on the content of “Seven Days” unless 
there is a problem which Mr. Hogg wants to refer to me. | 

It is a most interesting thing, that most of the problems over the two-year 
period of this excellent program, “Seven Days”, have been post facto problems, 
and particularly has this been the case this year. I do not even get a list of the 
items which are going into the program. The only occasion I am asked about. 
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what might be going into the program is when Mr. Hogg has been confronted 
with some kind of challenge, or some kind of concern and he wants to compare 
| notes with me, and then there is a comparison of notes. 

| The reference to the “cottage” was just the normal— 

| Mr. Branp: If there were only a few how do you account for these 
challenges that you talk about? 

__. Mr. WALKER: You were referring to Mr. LaPierre. I was referring to the 
over-all content problems of “Seven Days” over the period of two years; and 
there is a long, long list of post facto items that have been dealt with, that we 
have expressed concern about in the way they were done and the way the 
material was collected. There are some—a very few—which actually have not 
been on the air, and, of course, the press has referred to one in recent days. 


| Mr. BRAND: I am sorry, Mr. Walker, but you confuse me a little bit here. 
You say that you are not referring to challenges in the program content. Just 
what challenges are you referring to? 


Mr. WALKER: Are you still talking about Mr. LaPierre? 
Mr. BRAND: We have digressed slightly. 

Mr. WALKER: Yes; that was my fault. 

Mr. Brann: So have you, if I may say so. 

Mr. WALKER: I said it was my fault. 

Mr. BRAND: What do you mean by “challenges”? 

Mr. WALKER: Well, are we switching now to— 


Mr. Branp: If you do not want to answer at the moment let us go to Mr. 
4aPierre and leave the challenges and we will both be happy about it. 


In listening to all these various reasons for dismissals and certainly on the 
vidence given— 
Mr. WALKER: Non-renewal of contract. 


Mr. Brann: Non-renewal of contract, yes—well, I am using the short term 
or exactly what you mean. In so far as this is concerned you can give no 
Pecific examples. I notice that the president had no difficulty when he 
aentioned Mr. LaPierre’s crying on television. This had something to do with 
Ars. Truscott, or something like that. 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. I said that it was difficult really to spell out precisely 
hose exact occasions and what exactly happened. 


_ Mr. LaPierre has a very mobile, attractive, face, and sometimes without 
vords coming out indicating an emotional involvement, his face, the camera 
eing as sensitive as it is, gives one the very clear impression that he is aroused 
1relation to some of the answers that he gets from his interviewee. 


Mr. Brann: As you know, this has created quite a storm across the country, 
SI guess you are well aware— 


Mr. WALKER: A storm across the country has been created, yes. 
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Mr. Brann: A lot of it seems to be directed to support of the program, 
judging from the telegrams and letters and petitions we are receiving; that is, 
supporting the very human nature of the reactions of people like Mr. LaPierre 
on this program. How do you come to the decision that this is bad if he makes 
so many people seem to think that it is good for the CBC to have this type of 
program? 

Mr. WALKER: It is a difficult question to answer. 

First of all, I have said two or three times today, and I will continue to say 
it, that it is an excellent program— 


Mr. Branp: This is what I do not understand. If it is such a good program 
why are you going to get rid of the people who make it. 


Mr. WaLKER: I do not go along with the proposition that the release of two 
officers is going to destroy the program. 

Mr. BRAND: Do you not agree that the release of the two officers is going to 
release the producer as well? 


Mr. WaLKER: I am prepared to comment on that. We hope we will have 
“Seven Days’ back next year on the terms which Mr. Haggan has himself laid 
down. We hope that there will be somebody equally charming as Mr. LaPierre, 
but equally prepared to understand that he cannot become emotionally involved 
or allow his own personal convictions to show too often, or too blatantly; and I 
am sure that there is somebody else in Canada who can do this. So far as Mr. 
Watson is concerned we feel exactly the same way. 

We have no intention of doing anything to make it impossible for this 
program to return. We want it to return. Mr. Haggan has said that he wants it 
to return. He has laid down what he believes are good conditions for it 
returning, and I agree with them. | 


@ (5:36 p.m.) 


Mr. Brann: I do not want to take much more time, but I have one moré 
little point. I am watching the clock, Mr. Chairman. I have not mentioned Mr 
Roy Faibish or Mr. Larry Zolf yet but I would like to get your comment in thi; 
connection. Looking at all the reasons, there is only one common denominato: 
among all these people, whose contracts have not been renewed; in one way 0. 
another they either have worked for or expressed a favourable opinion of th: 
Fowler Committee Report. I would like to know whether this has anything t' 
do with the failure to renew the contracts of these gentlemen, namely Watson 
LaPierre, Faibish and Zolf. | 


Mr. WALKER: May I ask you what gentlemen you are referring to? 


Mr. BRAND: The ones I mentioned. 

Mr. WALKER: Who are they? I missed that part of your question. 

Mr. BRAND: Well, there is Mr. Watson, and I am sure you are well aware ¢ 
Mr. LaPierre. 


Mr. WALKER: Mr. Watson, hopefully, is continuing with the Corporation; h' 
contract is not being terminated. 
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Mr. BRAND: But I am referring to “Seven Days”. 
Mr. WALKER: I am too. 
Mr. BRAND: But, he is not continuing with the “Seven Days” program. 


Mr. WALKER: That is correct. I thought you were talking about contract 
renewals. 


Mr. BRAND: Let us not mix up the words. I am talking about “Seven Days” 
and I mentioned four gentlemen and a common denominator, and I did not get 
an answer. 


Mr. WALKER: You will get an answer. Mr. Watson, hopefully, will continue 
in another series. 


Mr. BRAND: The question was, is there a common denominator, because 
they expressed an opinion or worked for the Fowler Committee. 


Mr. WALKER: There is not a common denominator. The flat answer to that 
is no. 
| Mr. Branp: I have a few more questions, Mr. Chairman, but I will hold 
them for the time being. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Is it not a fact that the Corporation has evolved a set of 
rules—we have had some of them introduced as evidence—to take account of the 
very characteristics that Mr. LaPierre possesses? 

Mr. WALKER: Yes. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I mean his phenomena, if you like that word, has been 
taken into account by the Corporation in the formulation of these rules? 


Mr. WALKER: That is correct. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: And, as someone said, he is a permanent program 
personality, but the word “permanent”’, I guess, has another connotation. 


Mr. LEwis: It is different now. 
Mr. WALKER: Permanent for the life of the contract, yes. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: You mentioned, sir, public surveys and I am wondering 
what the public surveys—and I have not any information about this—would 
ndicate about the so-called emotional involvement of Mr. LaPierre. What is the 
dublic reaction to this? 


Mr. WALKER: I am sorry but I cannot comment on that because I just do 
10t know. I cannot really, in my recollection of studying the reports, say I have 
ioticed anything really significant in reference to the concern that I have 
»*xpressed. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Well then, can I ask you the opposite to this question, 
ias there been any public outcry about Mr. LaPierre’s emotional involvement. 


Mr. WALKER: Not to my recollection. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: So that the concern in the emotional involvement is 


‘ours and not the public, 
241242 
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Mr. WALKER: The Corporation, yes. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: What is so significant then about what I might call the 
dry eyed syndrome? What disturbs the Corporation about it? 


Mr. WALKER: Well, I hate to keep coming back to this, but it suggests to me, 
when an interviewer wipes his eyes, he is becoming emotionally involved in 


conducting an interview. 
Mr. MAcKASEY: He may have a cold. 
Mr. Lewis: He was not interviewing at that time. 
‘Mr. PETERS: Maybe you did not see the program. 
Mr. WALKER: It is possible I did not see it. 
Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Did you see that program? 
Mr. WALKER: I probably did not. | 
Mr. Peters: Then why did you not say that in the first place? : 
Mr. WaLKER: I did not say I saw it; I was commenting on the question. | 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: But, surely there are other problems. A dry eyed 
LaPierre might be acceptable then. Could you give us some other problems you © 
faced with Mr. LaPierre? | 

Mr. Waker: No other problems other than he does not seem to conduct — 
himself, in our terms, as an objective non-emotionally involved interviewer, | 
that is my main concern. | 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I have asked this question before and it has been put | 
by others in a different form. Have any public people—and by that I mean 
people in public life, members of parliament, Ministers and so on—ever been in 
contact with you complaining about the way in which Mr. LaPierre and Mr. | 
Watson or Mr. Troyer conduct interviews? 


Mr. WALKER: I did not get the first part of your question. | 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Have any members of parliament or any political people 
been in touch with you in the last two years complaining or commenting on the { 
manner in which Messrs. LaPierre, Troyer and Watson conducted interviews? 


Mr. WALKER: No, not to my recollection, no. 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Not to you. 

Mr. WALKER: No. 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: And, you would remember, if they had? 
Mr. WALKER: Yes. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: To revert for a moment to the problem that you have 
told us about relating to management and your very intense involvement in it,| 
is it not true that two royal commissions as well as a mid-management group 
within the corporation have discussed what might be called inefficiency in 
management—and when I say that I mean management in a very broad sense. I 
am not indicating any particular person. | 
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Mr. WALKER: Yes, in varying degrees I could say this is so; and I 
would say at once that these investigations, if you will, or inquiries by 
ourselves, which are rather frequent things, and by outside inquiries, are all to 
the good for us. The updated organization that came into existence in December, 
1964 was the result of inquiries into our organization and certainly the inquiry 
into ours which the president set up was a very good one; many of the 
recommendations have been put into motion. I agree these things are correct 


and proper and of great assistance to us, and we most assuredly pay attention to 
them. 


| Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I was interested in your answer on the annual budget 
and I must say that I agree with that. I wonder whether you agree with the 
recommendation of the Fowler Committee, in having the privilege, of capital 
borrowing, I think it was, up to $200 million—the figure does not matter—plus an 
amount of money for the Corporation based on a statistical return of television 
households, in which the figure mentioned is $25. I am not arguing the amount 
but Iam concerned about the principle of it. 


Mr. WALKER: Well, I think I would prefer to leave this to the president to 
answer. I might make a brief observation. I think, in theory, the proposition put 
forward by Mr. Fowler’s group was right but the money suggested was not 
‘sufficient, and the per household basis certainly is not sufficient. 


| Mr, FAIRWEATHER: I would like others to have an opportunity to put 
questions. 


_ Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Walker, the board of directors in a Halifax statement, 
which you undoubtedly have seen, observed in its second paragraph that there 
had been a serious breakdown in formal communications between management 
‘and producers of “Seven Days’, and the board instructed steps to be taken to 
correct that situation. This seems to me to represent a pretty strong indictment 
of management by the board of directors. Would you care to comment on that? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, there is a breakdown. I tried to put the point forward in 
my brief opening statement that there is a breakdown for the reasons I 
expressed. The Board most certainly is concerned about it and I am very 
pleased they are. Of course, it is their duty to be concerned about it. 

I have to say that it has not anything to do, in my opinion, with 
organization; organization lines are simple, clear and relatively short, as short 
as we can make them anyway. I think the failure has been people, and I do not 
think I would go any farther than that. But, I would go farther and say 
we are going to correct this, yes. 


Mr. BAsForD: You commented that this has been going on for two years. I 


am surprised that management has allowed this to go on for two years without 
correction. 


Mr. WALKER: Forgive me for saying it but I do not know why you should 
be surprised because all I have been hearing or reading in the last few days of 
2vidence is that the heavy hand of management has been making it impossible 
for “Seven Days” to carry on their activities which, of course, is not true. I 
think the failure over the two years probably has been that of middle 
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management, if I might describe it that way, and the supervisory level to really 
contain the difficulties that began with the advent of the program two years ago 
and perhaps they have become too involved themselves in the program to 
conduct themselves in the way that would have contained the problems. You 
asked why we allowed it to go on for two years, and that is a very good 
question. I can assure you it has been two years of determination on our part to 
try to work out these problems; and, I can also assure you this led to a great 
deal of internal strife because while at the same time we have an excellent 
program developing, an excellent audience, we have these internal conflicts with | 
the “Seven Days” unit. Mr. Hogg has been in the front line of these difficulties 
as director of news and public affairs. We have not found the way yet to solve 
this problem, but our determination is to do so. I must say to you that one of 
my senior colleagues has stated flatly that these people are quite unmanageable, 
and it is a hopeless situation for management to anticipate from the ‘Seven 
Days” unit. By the way, I do not accept this; otherwise I would not have 
allowed this program. 


e (5:50 p.m.) | 
Mr. Basrorp: Excuse me, I am required in the House. I will resume my 
questioning tomorrow. | 


Mr. Stanpury: Mr. Chairman, I did not convey that message to Mr. Basford. 
for the purpose of gaining the floor. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is what I was wondering. 


Mr. STANBURY: I want to assure you, Mr. Walker, that I am a confirmed 
admirer of the CBC and a confirmed supporter of public broadcasting, and I 
know, from what you have said, that you are as well. However, I think it has. 
struck most of us on the Committee that there is a tremendous proprietary 
feeling towards the CBC among many of the people of Canada and certainly 
among the employees of the CBC who have been before this Committee and 
from whom many of us have heard. This is heartening, I think, to all of us. | 

Having said that, I think we all have a very justifiable concern about the 
present state of affairs in the CBC and about the attitude of management 
towards public concern on this matter. I wonder if you would like to tell us 
what you see as the proper function of this Committee and its potential 
accomplishments in these current hearings, or do you feel there are any? : 


Mr. WALKER: My what, sir? (| 


Mr. Stanpury: Any proper functions of this Committee and potentia. 
accomplishment in the current hearings? 


Mr. WALKER: I am afraid I am not qualified to answer this. P| 
Mr. Cowan: Mr. Chairman, this is out of order. We do not ask a witness te 
speak on the function of this Committee, just as we do not ask a court reportel 
what the function of a court is. I do not think you should be asking this 
question of the witness. | 
The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Mr. Stanbury, I will have to ask you what you! 
question was. 
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Mr. STANBURY: I am trying to determine whether or not— 


: Mr. Cowan: He asked the witness a question on what was the function of 
this Committee. 


| Mr. STANBURY: Whether he considers that there is some proper function 
that we can be performing here in the light of the statement of the CBC 
directors that perhaps we are poking our nose in none of our business. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would make the same ruling on this question that has 
been made already. The question can be answered by the witness if he feels like 
giving an answer to it. 


Mr. STANBURY: I will ask if he cares to comment on it. 
Mr. WALKER: I am not prepared to comment on it. 


Mr. STANBURY: We have heard about a report of the group within the CBC 
which, I think, has been referred to as the presidential study group. I think Mr. 
Fairweather made an oblique reference to it in his question a few minutes ago. 
Has this report been published anywhere? 


Mr. WALKER: I would prefer you to direct your question to the president 
when he appears here. I do not believe it has been published. This is a private 
report called for by the president himself, and I am sure he will be able to 
answer this question better than I. I can comment on it because I was involved 
with it while the report was being developed and after it was completed. I 
certainly can comment that most of its recommendations were very sound and 
have been put into motion. 


Mr. StanBury: Are you familiar with the undertaking, which was referred 
to by Mr. Watson in his testimony, apparently given by management in 1965, to 
the producers’ association about the proper lines of communication and 
authority in dealings between management and producers? 


Mr. WALKER: This was a reference by whom? 
Mr. STANBURY: By Mr. Watson. 


Mr. WALKER: I think it has been referred to as the 1965 agreement. Yes, I 
snow something about this. This was a meeting in 1965. I am sorry I cannot 
dentify the month, but I do not think it is important. At this meeting some 
oncern was being expressed by the producers’ association on behalf of one of 
ts members whose program had been cancelled. It was the method by which 
he program was cancelled that distressed the producer concerned, and this was 
‘aken to the television producers’ meeting. My assistant general manager, Mr. 
MeGall, who is in Toronto, and myself, were invited to appear at one of the 
neetings of the TV producers’ association. It was anticipated it would be a 
ree and easy exchange of how this thing went wrong and why the producer 
vas distressed about his program being cancelled. It was not quite as informal; 
{ was a very formal meeting conducted by the president, Patrick Watson. They 
vere simply endeavouring to conduct an inquiry into, as they said, manage- 
nent’s reasons for cancelling the program. The basic reason for the distress of 
he producer was that, as he said and I think it was correct, his program had 
een cancelled without his knowledge. He learned of it after it became a fact, 
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and Mr. McGall and I, of course admitted that this is quite improper and 
wrong. This was stated in the minutes of the association, and I think they have 
probably been filed here. 


Mr. StansuRY: I am not aware that they have, but Mr. Watson referred to 
a written undertaking. Was there no such undertaking? 


Mr. WALKER: No, there was a very positive undertaking which is reported 
in their minutes, not ours. They kept the minutes; we did not even get a formal 
copy of it. I thought, Mr. Chairman, that those minutes had been requested. In 
fact they were requested of me. 


Mr. StansBurRY: In any event, Mr. Walker, I presume they are on their way. 
However, does that undertaking still embody your ideas about the proper lines 
of communication and authority? 


Mr. WaLKER: Yes, most assuredly. 


Mr. Stansury: And were those lines followed in the case of the termination 
of the contract of Watson and LaPierre? | 


Mr. WALKER: Pretty much, although the conditions were not exactly the 
same. In the case of the 1965 agreement to which you are referring, this was an 
outright cancellation of the program that was part of a series dealing with | 
avant garde material, and it gave the program officers in Toronto at the 
divisional centre considerable concern about a number of the programs in that 
series. Each one of them was being reviewed up to the top level of management 
in the division. This particular one was one that the senior officers in Toronto. 
felt should not go on. There were many discussions regarding the script and the 
production which were revised many times, and finally, while the producer was 
in the middle of another program, a decision was made in Toronto that this 
program which, I think was going on the next night or the next day, should 
just not go on. The revisions had not been acceptable. They, in their wis- 
dom—although it is questionable now inaxetrospect—felt that if they had brought 
Mr. Prizek, one of our producers into that situation— | 


Mr. STANBURY: The Eye-opener program. | 
| 


Mr. WALKER: In the middle of the production of another program, it would 
not have been a good thing. As I say in retrospect, we were in total agreemeni 
that it was the wrong thing. He should have been told it was impossible. / 


Mr. StanspuRyY: Your suggestion is that the undertaking given in 1965 doe: 
not apply in all particulars to the situation with “Seven Days’? 


Mr. WALKER: That undertaking of 1965 is the normal practice which take: 
place almost invariably. The notable exception, I suppose—and this is not < 
program—was my dealing, with the knowledge of my vice president and the 
president, directly with Mr. Watson in relation to the problems of “Sevet 
Days”. Prior to that, and if we want to go on with the chronology of this | 
would be delighted to do so— ; 


Mr. Stansury: Not for my benefit. At the moment I am trying to determin’ 
whether or not you feel that that undertaking should apply to the kind 0 
situation in which you have terminated the contracts of Watson and LaPierre. 
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Mr. WALKER: No, it is a different kind of situation. However, I would like to 
go on for a second to complete my previous answer. In point of fact, the 
decision about the non-renewal of the contract for Mr. LaPierre and the 
different kind of contract for Mr. Watson next year was pursued down the line 
through Mr. Hogg, to Mr. Haggan, to Mr. Gauntlett. I have reason to believe it 
was done with Mr. Leiterman’s knowledge, but he denies this. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the time has come to adjourn. On account of many 
of the members having to leave town tonight, we will meet tomorrow morning 
at eleven o’clock and then again after the question period in the afternoon. 


(Translation) 
| Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Prud’homme. 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: What is the procedure to be followed, by you or by the 


clerk of Committee with regard to questions being put in my mouth. I 
remember the member who put the question. What is the procedure to be 


followed in the case of a committee such as this? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think you should ask the Committee to make the 
correction and put it in the report yourself. 


° (6:02 p.m.) 
Mr. Mackasey: How much time do I need if I want to summon another 
witness? 

! You may want to discuss it with the steering committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. MackasEy: I want to call Miss Beryl Fox. How much time do you need 
n advance? 


The CHAIRMAN: If you would care to advise the steering committee, it can 
‘onsider it tomorrow. But she would not be called unless you asked that the 
ist showing the precedence of witnesses be changed. 


Mr. Mackasey: I will discuss it tomorrow, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHARMAN: All right. 
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sitting of May 5. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


THURSDAY, May 5, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Lewis be substituted for that of Mr. Mather 
on the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
THURSDAY, May 5, 1966. 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
has the honour to present its 


FIFTH REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that its quorum be reduced from 13 to 9 


members. 
Respectfully submitted, 


GERARD PELLETIER, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, May 5, 1966. 
(17) 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
met this day at 11.10 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


| Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, Béchard, Brand, 
Cowan, Fairweather, Grégoire, Hymmen, Johnston, Mackasey, Macquarrie, 
McCleave, Pelletier, Prittie, Richard, Sherman, Stafford, Stanbury, Trudeau 
(19). 


Members also present: Messrs. Duquet, Lewis, MacDonald (Prince), 
O’Keefe, Peters and Régimbal. 


| In attendance: Mr. Alphonse Ouimet, President, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and Mr. H. G. Walker, Vice-President and General Manager, 
Network Broadcasting (English), CBC. 


Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 


Mr. Fairweather requested the production of the following documents 
which Mr. Walker agreed to table: 
(a) Organization chart of CBC senior echelons. 
(b) All public statements by the President of the CBC and other 
management officials since the middle of April, 1966, relating to the 
“Seven Days’’ dispute. 


(c) Complete transcript of “Newsmagazine” interview between Mr. 
Norman DePoe and Mr. Ouimet. 


(Note: The Chairman later tabled copies of the CBC corporate 
organization chart and the CBC English Networks organisation chart. 
Copies were distributed to members of the Committee. Identified as 
Exhibit “D”.) 

Mr. Grégoire proposed that the “Seven Days” programs which, according to 


he CBC management were contentious programs, should be seen by members 
f the Committee. 


After discussion, Mr. Grégoire agreed to defer his motion until later this 
itting. 


The Committee then resumed its examination of Mr. Walker, and he was 
‘uestioned on various programming problems relating to “‘This Hour Has Seven 
Jays”, its co-hosts and matters relating to other producers in the public affairs 
ivision. 
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The examination of Mr. Walker still continuing, Mr. Grégoire moved, 
seconded by Mr. Asselin (Charlevoix), 

Que les émissions, ou parties d’émissions, auxquelles l’administration 
s’objectait le plus vivement, soient montrées aux membres du comité au 
temps et a ’heure que le sous-comité directeur décidera aprés consulta- 
tion. 


(Translation) 

That programs or parts of the programs to which management 
objected the most strongly, be shown to the members of the Committee, 
at a time and place which the Steering Subcommittee would decide after 
consultation. 


Discussion on Mr. Grégoire’s motion was deferred until this afternoon’s 
sitting. 


At 1.00 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. this afternoon. | 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(18) ; 


The Committee resumed at 3.45 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, 
presided. 


| 
| 
| 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Charlevoix), Béchard, Berger, Brand, 
Cowan, Fairweather, Grégoire, Hymmen, Johnston, Lewis, Mackasey, McCleave, 
Pelletier, Prittie, Prud’homme, Richard, Sherman, Stafford, Stanbury, Trudeau 
(20). 


Members also present: Messrs. MacDonald (Prince), Matheson, O’Keefe 
Peters and Régimbal. 


In attendance: (Same as at morning sitting). 


After discussion, Mr. Grégoire’s motion, proposed at the morning sitting 
was adopted. | 


The Committee resumed its examination of Mr. Walker and he was furthe 
questioned on programming problems. 


The Committee agreed, unanimously, to request permission to sit while thi 
House is sitting, such authority to have effect from Monday, May 9 to Thursday 
May 12, inclusive. 


The examination of Mr. Walker still continuing, at 6 p.m., the Committe 


adjourned until 9.00 a.m. on Friday, May 6, 1966. 
M. Slack, 


Clerk of the Committee. 


| EVIDENCE 


| THURSDAY, May 5, 1966. 
e@ (11.05 a.m.) 
| The CHAIRMAN: Order. 


| Mr. Fairweather? 


| Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Mr. Chairman, I think there is some information which 
would be helpful to the members of the Committee. 


First of all, I wonder if there is an organization chart of the higher echelons 
of management? I think this has been referred to several times. If it is available 
we would like it tabled. 


Then, I would like to have all the public statements by the president and 
other officials of management since this problem became public, say, from the 
middle of April onwards. 


Lastly, I would like the full report, or the full transcript, of the News- 
Magazine interview between Mr. DePoe and Mr. Ouimet. If this was edited I 
would like the unedited version in full. 


Do you agree? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


| Mr. PRITTIE: On the same subject, has any member of the Committee asked 
for a transcript of Mr. Ouimet’s talk with the employees over the closed circuit, 


and, if so, could it be indicated whether this would be available for the 
Committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: It has not been asked for. 
An hon. Memper: It has now. 


The CHarRMAN: Perhaps it is included in what Mr. Fairweather has asked 
‘or. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I have a copy of it. It is here if anyone wants it. 


_ Mr. GrEcorre: On the same subject, would it be possible to have those 
broadcasts of This Hour Has Seven Days which were contentious brought before 
his Committee so that we can see them? 


An hon. Memser: Here, here. 
The CHAIRMAN: What is the view of the Committee on this? 
_ Mr. Grkcorre: The committee is master of its own rules. 


The CHAIRMAN: What I was asking for was to get some remarks from other 
a.embers. 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Grégoire would have to identify what he was specifically 
eferring to. 
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Mr. (Grécorre: I would make the identification this way, that we see the 
broadcasts which, in the mind of the management of the CBC, were of a 
contentious nature. 


Mr. Lewis: For what purpose? Could Mr. Grégoire tell us the purpose of 
this? 

Mr. GreEGoIRE: For the purpose that we see them. 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: In my own personal case I certainly do not want to 
substitute myself as a judge of programming. I think this is an individual 
matter, and I think it would be a dangerous thing if members of Parliament 
began to set themselves up as judges of taste. 

Perhaps Mr. Grégoire has some other reason for his request. I suppose 
there would be as many different views as there are people here, or I would 
hope so. 

Mr. Basrorp: I think Mr. Grégoire would really have to identify more 
clearly what he wants to see, other than just those pieces that have been 
contentious. 

We have had a great deal of evidence on examples of programs which have 
been turned down and program items which have been turned down. I think he 
would have to identify those things he would like to see. | 


There is also the more important point, Mr. Chairman, which I think many 
members of the Committee have discussed informally among themselves, that 
there is a great danger in this Committee becoming a programming Committee, 
and I do not think anyone was elected to this Committee to become a 
programmer, or a censor, or to decide what goes on the air or what does not go 
on the air. This is a responsibility which management must have through its 
organization. I do not think we should allow ourselves to be put in the position 
of judging whether management was right or wrong in the type of program 
that it aired. : 

Mr. Lewis: I would like to support the statements made by both gentle- 
men. I think I expressed a view like this on the first or second day when Mr. 
Régimbal asked for the same kind of thing. : 

There is a line which I appreciate is thin. After all, some of these programs 
have been described verbally and you cannot really argue that we have not 
heard evidence on the contents of the program. What Mr. Grégoire is asking for 
is the same evidence, but he is asking that it be visual. It would not be very 
consistent to say you can do the one and not the other. Some members want tc 
see some of the programs on the same basis as the oral evidence that was given, 
and it seems to me that either you have to exclude all the evidence on the 
subject or you cannot deny some members the right to see some of it visually i 
they wish to get a clear picture of the oral evidence. ate:| 


But what I think is important is an understanding of the line of oul 
authority and our rights as M. P’s., that we are getting a picture of the interna. 
organization of the CBC, and we must not attempt to interfere with the 
organization of an independent corporation. | 
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| Mr. Branp: I seem to sense a little confusion here. I am wondering if Mr. 
Grégoire is referring to the ones which Mr. Walker has mentioned. I know he 
has referred to the failure to renew contracts owing to programs that have been 
aired rather than those which have not been aired. As I say, it seems that in 
‘some of those that have been aired there has been material which has been of 
great concern to the management. I am wondering which type of program Mr. 
Grégoire was referring to; that is, was it the one that had not been aired, or was 
he referring to those that had been aired? 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Perhaps I can explain this a little. This program appears on 
the English network on Sunday night. Maybe Mr. Lewis and Mr. Basford have 
the opportunity to look at it, but we do not. This program does not come into 
Chicoutimi or Jonquiére. 


I saw one last Sunday, and since that time I would like to see a couple 
more. Maybe this is because we do not have it in our area. We would like to 
have the opportunity to make a better judgment on it. Therefore, I would 
propose that the films which have been aired, which, according to the manage- 
ment are contentious, ought to be shown to the members who have not got the 
same opportunity to view them on Sunday nights. Perhaps that would be fair 
for all members of the Committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: In that regard there are two difficulties which the Com- 
mittee would have to resolve. The first would be the identification of the specific 
programs that they would like to see, and the second one is that there does not 
seem to be general agreement. 


You might have to identify the program, Mr. Grégoire, and then make a 
motion about it. 


Mr. GREGoIRE: I move that the programs which have been aired on 
television and which, according to the management, were contentious pro- 
srams— 

An hon. Memper: Every one of them was. 

Mr. Brann: “Sleazy.” 


Mr. GREGOIRE: —all those they think were contentious—be seen by the 
“ommittee members if they so wish. 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: If they are not contentious they are of no use. 

Mr. BranpD: Do you mean the “sleazy” ones? 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you, Mr. Grégoire, make a written motion on this, 
ind maybe we can take it up at the end of the meeting. 

Mr. MAckKAsEy: To assist Mr. Grégoire, earlier in the proceedings Mr. 
Vatson defined four general areas into which programming fell—religion, polit- 
cs, morals, and what he called the ombudsman type of thing. Possibly you 


ould select, or recommend to management that they select, some programs 
vhich management thought were in poor taste. 


I think that would bea proper cross section of what the program is. 
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Mr. Stansury: It would not necessarily be an entire program. I think Mr. 
Walker indicated that certain parts of certain programs were considered 
offensive by management, and this, I think, is what Mr. Grégoire is referring to. 

Mr. AssELIn (Charlevoix): Mr. Walker said Mr. LaPierre was fired because 
he was shown in certain programs to be too emotional. I think it might be 
proper for the Committee to see, by looking at these programs, how Mr. 
LaPierre was showing his emotion. 

We do not want to interpret the policies of management of the CBC, but I 
think it would be proper for the Committee to check and to see this part of the 
program where Mr. LaPierre was showing his emotions. 

The CHAIRMAN: We could have a motion about this at the end of this 
meeting, or this afternoon, and then we can make a decision on it. 

I am advised by the witness that all the documents which he has been 
asked to table could be here this afternoon, with the exception of one. 

Mr. WALKER: I said I would make an attempt to bring them here this | 
afternoon. 

The third request, which was in connection with the Newsmagazine pro- 
gram, may take a number of days— : 

The CHAIRMAN: There is no hurry. | 

Mr. Wa.KeER: All right. a | 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mackasey, did you not indicate that you had something | 
you wished to say. 

Mr. MackAsEy: I asked, on a point of information, about the procedure to 


be followed if I wanted to summon one particular witness. I would like to_ 
reserve my right to exercise this privilege until a little later in the hearing. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): I want to second the motion. S| 
The CHAIRMAN: About the showing of the programs? / 
Mr. Grecorre: Dr. Ollivier is preparing the motion. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stanbury? 


Mr. STANBURY: When we adjourned last night I had very ingeniously 
displaced Mr. Basford as questioner by giving him a message that he was 
required in the House. Perhaps I could finish my initial period of questioning 
and then Mr. Basford could continue, because he had an opportunity to ask only 


| 


one question. Would that be satisfactory? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I had already inquired of Mr. Basford whether he 
wanted this wrong to be corrected this morning. 

Mr. Stanpury: Mr. Walker, I think we were talking about lines of 
authority last night when we adjourned. Mr. Fairweather had referred to the 
dry-eyed syndrome. I am interested in the short-circiiting syndrome. Why did 
you short-circuit the lines of authority, if you did, as has been alleged in this 
particular case. 
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| Mr. WALKER: Are you referring to the talk I had with Mr. Watson? 


Mr. STANBURY: Well, according to the evidence we have heard, you seemed, 
in having terminated these contracts, to have made the decision not to renew 
these contracts yourself and communicated them directly rather than going 
through the usual lines of authority. 


/ 


Mr. WALKER: This is not quite correct, but the circumstances are precisely 
these, that in discussion with Mr. Hogg, who is director of news and public 
affairs, at a point which would be very close to the beginning of the problem 
last year, we had come to a conclusion that these two co-hosts should not be 
renewed for the following season. 

I am skipping some dates here, and I am now coming to the date of April 5— 


Mr. Lewis: I must have missed something. Did you say Mr. Hogg and you 
reached a conclusion? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes; and on April 5, in my office in Ottawa here, Mr. Hogg 
‘was present with Mr. Haggan; they were not there for this particular reason; it 
‘was another matter about which they had asked permission to see me, and this 
was to make reference to the up-coming season next fall. 


There was the expression, on the part of Mr. Haggan, of some concern 
about the personnel that would be involved in the production of “Seven Days.” 
Specifically, he referred again—I will come to your point in just a moment—he 
referred again to the names of Mr. Zolf and Mr. Faibish. There was no question 
of any firing, or of any non-renewal. This was a program decision which we had 
previously discussed and which he had presumably passed down the line. 


The name of Mr. Watson came up in the context of this Canadian program, 
this Canadian venture in programming, which I referred to yesterday with 
great enthusiasm. Mr. Haggan said that he was a little concerned in relation to 
the timing of the first of these Canadian programs. We were hopeful that it 
would be in October at that time, and certainly were still hopeful. He said he 
wanted to consider presenting the name of Patrick Watson as the producer; 
there would be two hosts, one from the English network and one from the 
French network. It was to be a total unit with French colleagues and English 
colleagues working together, co-planning and co-producing. 


I said: “Are you making this as a recommendation?” He said: “No, I want 
to think it over, but time is wasting and we will have to get on with it.” 


I said: “If you are about to make this recommendation then I wish to have 
1 man-to-man talk with Mr. Watson.” This was in the light of the concern I had 
about him, and, in particular, in the context of the assignment of him. I wanted 
‘0 have a talk with Patrick Watson. He said: “This is most urgent. If I am going 
© make a recommendation to you for your consideration, and if Watson is to be 
associated with this program it has to be dealt with now.” I was not going to 
[oronto that night, but I said I would go. I said: “I want to have this 
dnderstanding with him in relation to past difficulties, and I will speak to him 
‘bout his interest in this project.” I had been informed at that time by Mr. 
daggan that Mr. Watson had been one of the originators of the idea. 
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e (11.25 am.) 


Mr. StanspuRY: Then, the purpose of your meeting with Mr. Watson was 
not to inform him that his contract for “Seven Days” would not be renewed? - 


Mr. WALKER: No. Many weeks ago prior to April 5, the discussions I had 
with Mr. Hogg with the knowledge of the president and vice president, went 
down the line properly to Mr. Haggan and Mr. Gauntlett, and although I do not 
know, I have some reason to think, probably, to Mr. Leiterman. However, that 
is beside the point. The decision had gone down the line prior to April 5. 


Mr. StanBuRY: Did you believe that this decision had been communicated 
to the individuals concerned or did you feel that this would be done at the 
appropriate time? 

Mr. WaLKER: I must be fair to Mr. Hogg, who said a couple of times he felt 
there was a great danger, if this news had been broken in mid season, whether 
the series might have continued. However, the discussion was going on and on 
and on and on a number of occasions I asked Mr. Hogg if a decision could be 
arrived at rather quickly with regard to next fall. / ¥ 


Mr. Stanrgury: Could I ask if there was any recommendation for the 
non-renewal of these contracts from the producer level? | 


Mr. WALKER: No. | 

Mr. STANBURY: That is, from the executive producer's level or the produc- | 
er’s level? 

Mr. WALKER: Not at all. | 

Mr. STANBURY: From the supervisory level, or from Mr. Hogg? 

Mr. WALKER: No. 7 | 

Mr. SranpuRy: There was no recommendation upwards about the non- | 
revewal? 


Mr. WALKER: That is correct. bys | 


Mr. Stansury: Is it not one of the duties and responsibilities of producers 
to recommend hiring and firing? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. 


Mr. STANBURY: Then, is this not a case of someone at a level above Mr. 
Hogg taking over a responsibility that normally rested with the producer and 
the executive producer, Mr. Hogg? 


Mr. WALKER: Well, it is a question of how you put it. It is not a question of 
taking over; the final authority for everything the Corporation does is in. 
accordance with the act, the president and the board and it is delegated down 
through various levels of management. As a general rule, there is no question 
about it; the delegation goes right down the line. A recent example is Juliette’s, 
non-renewal of contract. That is down at the production level, and this is where 
it works. But, there will be occasions when, for good reasons—and management 
has good reasons in this case—and after proper discussion, management will act. 
This occurred over a period of at least back to January, when we firmly came to 
the conclusion about the non-renewal of these two particular contracts. 
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Mr. STANBURY: When you say “we” do you mean persons at top manage- 
ment level? 


Mr. WALKER: I mean Mr. Hogg and myself, with the understanding of the 
president and the vice president. The discussion with Mr. Hogg took place nine 
or ten weeks before April 5. Mr. Haggan was aware of it and Mr. Gauntlett was 
aware of it. 


Mr. STANBURY: But it was not on the recommendation of Mr. Hogg or 
‘those— 


Mr. WALKER: No, but with the agreement of Mr. Hogg. 


Mr. STANBURY: Then, in this case at least the executive producer and the 
producers were not permitted to exercise a power and responsibility which they 
normally have, to recommend hiring and firing of talent? 


Mr. WALKER: That is correct, yes. 


| Mr. STANBURY: Was it not a basic argument of management in the Montreal 
producers strike that producers should not be permitted to organize because 
they had a duty and responsibility to recommend hiring and firing? 


Mr. WALKER: I cannot really comment too accurately on the Montreal 
situation. I have some knowledge of it but I do not think it would be my position 
to comment upon it too much. But, I have to refer back and say again the final 
and total authority of everything we do goes right up to the top. There will be 
occasions when perhaps there will be a situation that suggests a reluctance on 
the part of the supervisor at the program level concerned not to agree with 
management—that is, the upper strata of management; in that case there has to 
be some authority applied. This is our responsibility, and this is the case in this 
instance. 


Mr. STANBuRY: I do not want to take much more time because others want 
to ask questions. May I ask you why, in the light of all you have said, and 
assuming you must make a judgment whether or not people’s contracts should 
be renewed— 


Mr. WALKER: I said in this case. 


Mr. STANBURY: Why was it in this case that you decided to dispose of the 
hosts rather than the persons responsible for the program? 


Mr. WALKER: Because as I said yesterday, the co-hosts were the ones, for 
different reasons which I gave yesterday, that we wanted to have removed. 


Mr. STtanBury: Well, I am afraid the reasons were not too clear in my 
mind. You mentioned certain offensive parts of the program and I do not 
understand how the offensive parts of the program could be entirely or even 
largely due to the behaviour or the judgment of the hosts; I should think the 
oroducers, the executive producer and their superiors would be the ones that 
you would consider responsible for what is aired. 


Mr. WALKER: That is true. May I recall that I said yesterday it was our 
considered view that one of the difficulties in the “Seven Days” unit was the 
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problem of having two bosses in the first year, and the two were the two 
co-executive producers. 
Mr. STANBURY: You are planning to have two bosses for the centennial. 


Mr. WALKER: That is in an entirely different context; this is in reference te 
a program in Canada with the French and English networks working together. 


Mr. Stansury: Like Mr. LaPierre and Mr. Watson, for instance? 


Mr. WaLKER: No; like Mr. Watson and someone from the French network. I 
said that we had been concerned for some time that there were two bosses; we 
wanted to split that combination up, seeing that there might be some reason to 
believe that we would be able to lessen some of the difficulties with one boss. I 
will tell you honestly it did not really matter to me whether it was Mr. Watson 
who was the boss of “Seven Days” or Mr. Leiterman; they are both highly © 
qualified people. That was one of the reasons for the decision to split. | 


Mr. STANBURY: In any event, you did not feel that any offensive matters 
that were aired on this program were sufficiently the responsibility of the | 
executive producer or the supervisor to in any way discipline them. 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, most certainly. I had one or two talks with Mr. | 
Leiterman, perhaps three, in association with Mr. Hogg. But, I am sure that Mr. | 
Hogg and Mr. Haggan have talked innumerable times over the two year period © 
about the offensive items—that is, talked with Mr. Leiterman. That is their | 
responsibility and, indeed, Mr. Gauntlett, who is the first line supervisor. Yes, — 
Mr. Leiterman has the full responsibility. But, in reference again to Mr. Watson, 
my understanding is that though he is a co-host—and I was informed of this—I 
cannot tell you when; he does participate in the decisions, many of the — 
decisions and ideas, and is aware of some of the planning. In fact, I think he has | 
been referred to as being part of the editorial board, if you will. 


Mr. StanBury: I think in all fairness, I should allow Mr. Basford to pick up — 
where he left off, and perhaps I may have an opportunity of putting further | 
questions later on. 


Mr. WALKER: By all means. Thank you. 


Mr. Basrorp: As I recall, and I am not trying to put words into my own | 
mouth—please correct me if I am wrong—in an answer to me yesterday you” 
said that the problem within the CBC of communication was not a problem | 
of the organization but of people. Which people? 


Mr. WALKER: I think I would not like to be too specific, and I hope you 
understand this. This is a management problem with which we are dealing and / 
concerned about. I think I did say that the organization, so far as I am- 
concerned, is quite clear and the lines are short, but I think it is mainly people 
that are concerning me. And, I think I referred to them as middle management | 
people. I must be clear on this. I mean below the level of Mr. Hogg I am quite 
concerned that there is something that has not been operating properly and I 
am afraid it does involve people to the extent that we have had two years 
difficulty; to the extent that we have had a front-line supervisor; to the extent 
that we have had a supervisor of current affairs; to the extent that we have had 
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a general supervisor of programming—and that is the line that goes down into 
the production of the program. On top of all that the total responsibility for 
news and public affairs rests with Mr. Hogg. But, I am talking of the level 
below Mr. Hogg and I say, yes, it is people that concern me. I do not think it is 
‘the organization. 


| Mr. BASFoRD: Well, precisely what concerns me is that this apparent 
problem has been going on for two years—and you have identified that this 
problem is with middle management—and yet senior management solves the 
problem by firing two people and not renewing the contracts of two people at 
the very bottom. 


| Mr. WALKER: It is not done exactly that way. Certainly that is the subject 
of the matter at the moment. But, I can assure you that many, many discussions 
have gone on below my level in a determination to continue this program and 
to eliminate the material that we referred to yesterday, and that Mr. Haggan 
referred to, that was offensive; those items that were in poor taste; those items 
that were improperly researched; where program integrity was involved, and 
that kind of thing. So, it is not just simply our having waited for two years and 
suddenly come to a decision with regard to next fall. 


For two long years there have been continuing discussions at all levels of 
that middle management area and very frequently up to my level, as to why 
she program or an item ina program went wrong and we have explored why it 
went wrong at considerable depth and so on. These are continuing things that 
lave been going on for two years. So, I do not want to leave the impression that 
we sat back and waited for two years and suddenly stepped in. This is not so. 
Mir. Hogg certainly could comment on that because he has been the man in the 
niddle, if you will. He has been fronting many of these things, many distressing 


yroblems, with a great deal of distress to himself. 


Mr. Basrorp: I was not suggesting you had not done anything for two 
rears, but it seems to me that your ultimate solution is to fire two men at the 
very bottom. 


Mr. WALKER: Well, what would the bottom be? 


Mr. BasrorpD: Well, firing two hosts on a scripted show when what you 
eem to indicate is that the problem is with middle management. 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, I think so. I think the problem is with middle manage- 
nent, and I am using these two examples because they have obtained, I feel, 
uite strongly, in the case of Mr. LaPierre—I tried to explain it in general terms 
vesterday, and I find it difficult to do other than that about Mr. LaPierre. I 
oink that action should have been taken, where it properly should have been 
aiken, at the supervisory level but, again, it did not take place. There were 
lany discussions with Mr. LaPierre; you heard Mr. Haggan say this. There 
ertainly have been many discussions with the whole group, the whole unit. 


Mr. Basrorp: Well, you explained yesterday that most, if not all, of the 
roblem items were—and I think you used the expression post facto items. 


| Mr. WaLKER: Yes. It is interesting to me that most of them are post facto. I 
sed that expression to illustrate, hopefully, in some way that top management, 
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let us say the Corporation, has not been breathing down the necks of these 
people who are in the “Seven Days” unit, and down through the line with 
regard to something that is happening each Sunday. This is not true. I said 
yesterday I personally do not get the items that appear on the program in 
advance. I did not. I did get them, at least, a good part of the first year when 
the program was on the air, simply because we wanted to be involved. This was 
an experiment. They were going into many controversial situations. At least, we 
wanted to have a chance to defend them by knowing what was going on in 
advance. At that time, we did not have Mr. Gauntlett appointed as the 
front-line supervisor so Mr. Haggan with his other vast responsibilities in the 
public affairs department, I am afraid, was forced into the position in the first 
year of almost devoting his full time to “Seven Days’. So, we appointed Mr. 
Gauntlett as the first-line supervisor. 


You are correct in stating that I used the term post facto; it is true most of | 
the difficulties are ones that have been on the air; they were not stopped at all. 
Undoubtedly there were many discussions with Mr. Haggan and, indeed, 
probably with Mr. Hogg, that I would not have heard about or have no need to. 
hear about. But, programs went on the air and they did not quite come off. | 
They did not seem to be properly researched; some seemed to be in poor taste 
on occasion, and so on. | 


Mr. BasrorD: Well, if management or the Corporation—whichever word | 
you care to use—has had two years of post facto items which presumably were 
approved by the supervisors why did you not fire the supervisors? 


Mr. WALKER: I have to say, as I said yesterday, that I happen to be one— 
and I gather there are one or two others—that likes the program. I want it to) 
continue. I think it is a good program and a program that should be part of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. It is exciting and new; it is something we 
want in television and we want to continue with it. Now, two years seems to be 
a long time, but it is not exactly two calendar years; it is two seasons. The first 
season was a real experiment and the second season was something comparable. 
to an experiment as well. I think I personally, as well as others in the 
management line, were in that middle position where we wanted the program 
but we wanted the elimination of some of the things which, quite obviously, 
were wrong and on which it would be quite improper to make an arbitrary 
decision such as: (a) Cancel the program when it seemed to be building and 
have some hope for the future, and/or (b) fire the principal man who must be 
given full credit, along with his editorial panel, for guiding this program 
through two years. I am referring to Mr. Leiterman, and I give him full mark: 
for being as aggressive as he has been in developing the items, perhaps toc 
often unwisely but nevertheless helping to bring it through the experimenta 
stage. That is a kind of long-winded answer to your question as to why did wi 
continue it so long and why we did not take action and fire the peopl 
responsible. We did not want to. | 


Mr. BASForD: These are not your words but those of the president, “wi 
want a bigger and better Seven Days’. Do I take it that management i 
confident in middle management, Mr. Gauntlett, Mr. Haggan and Mr. Hogg, i 
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‘putting forward a bigger and better “Seven Days” which would be properly 
supervised? 


‘@ (11:45 a.m.) 


, Mr. WALKER: Mr. Hogg is at the top of that middle management line.. I 
would rather refer to Mr. Haggan, perhaps Mr. Gauntlett and, hopefully, Mr. 
Leiterman. At this moment I have enough confidence to believe there is hope 
that the program will return in the fall and will be better—I really do. N ow, I 
cannot predict what is going to happen as a result of the difficult recent days. It 
is possible that Mr. Leiterman will not agree to continue, and it would be a 
most difficult problem for Mr. Haggan to find somebody with that kind of special 
ability to conduct a magazine type of television program. This would bea 
problem. I can only say to you that so far as management at all levels is 
concerned, we want the program to continue. If Mr. Leiterman decides that he 
cannot continue, I think it is possible we may find someone else for next fall, 


but it will not be easy. In terms of television planning, you have to start a 
number of months ahead. 


__ Mr. Basrorp: Do I take it then, that that is a vote of confidence in Mr. 
Haggan, as supervisor of public affairs, to supervise the “Seven Days” next 
year? 

_ Mr. Watker: No, you may not take it as a vote of confidence in Mr. Haggan 
0. supervise public affairs next year. I have not said anything other than that, 


out I do not like to be put in the position of expressing a vote of confidence in 
his context. This is a problem we are dealing with now. 


’ Mr. Basrorp: Is it not exactly what is required, that either middle 
nanagement or the supervisors have a vote of confidence or be dismissed? 


_ Mr. Watker: That is correct, and we will be dealing with this. 
Mr. BasrorpD: You mean in the fall? 
Mr. WALKER: No, I did not say that. 


Mr. BRAND: What did you say? 


Mr. BASForD: I take it this is one of the essences of the problem, that the 
upervisors either must be given a vote of confidence or must be dealt with. 


Mr. WALKER: That is correct. 


Me Mr; BasForD: You said management was going to deal with this, I think I 
™m entitled to ask what management intends doing. 


' Mr. WALKER: We intend to determine our position in relation to the kind of 
Upervisor that has been given this particular program. At this point we are not 
atisfied; otherwise we would not have the problem we have now. We will deter- 
dine, at a very early date—and the determination of this is in progress now— 
"here this thing failed, why the problems were not contained at the proper 
2vel, why they emerged in public as a massive dispute, and so on. At the 
oper time a vote of confidence will be given to the people concerned or, if you 


ant to put it crudely, the axe will fall. 
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Mr. BasrorD: Would it not have been better to do it two months ago rather 
than first to eliminate the two hosts? , 

Mr. WALKER: We have been doing it for two years and, hopefully, trying to 
contain some of the problems with the people who are responsible. I must give 
full credit to some of the people, if not all of them, who have been doing a 
considerable amount to contain these problems. It is a question of degree; did 
they make sufficient effort—By “they” I mean those who are at the supervisory 
end—to try to contain these problems that we have been dealing with or not. 
That is something we will have to determine. 

Mr. Basrorp: You said yesterday that part of the problem was that the 
“Seven Days” unit had developed a little empire. I am not sure that those are 
your exact words. 

Mr. WaxkeEr: A small corporation within the Corporation. 


Mr. Basrorp: And that you did not have similar problems with other 
production units. If that is the case, why were the producers in all of the 
Toronto units presumably prepared to go in league with the “Seven Days” unit? | 

Mr. WALKER: I think I would have to say here that matters of principle are 
involved. I am in complete sympathy and understanding with the producers’ 
association when it seems, in any situation, that the heavy hand of management 
was being applied improperly. It is quite proper for the producers’ association, 
or for a group of producers, to be concerned about it, especially if it involves 
one of their people, as was the case we referred to yesterday in 1965 involving 
one producer. I understand it if they want a full explanation of why a heavy) 
hand is applied by management when the delegated authority usually rests with 
the front line supervisor and even with themselves in the hiring and firing of 
talent. | 

Mr. Basrorp: I have been watching the clock, Mr. Chairman, and I will stop 
now, although I would love to continue. 

Mr. Lewis: Mr. Walker, may I start by making a request from you? I know 
how difficult it is to answer some of the questions without going into a lengthy 
description, but I would very much like to cover several fields. I would’ 
therefore be grateful if you could make your answers briefer than I have heard 
them. 

Mr. WALKER: With pleasure. / 

Mr. Basrorp: If Mr. Watson had been briefer we would have had Mr. 
Walker three days ago. | 

; | 
Mr. LEwIs: We are now learning that one wrong does not make the othei 
right. be 

Mr. WALKER: I would be glad to be briefer. 

Mr. Lewrs: I would like to start off where Messrs. Basford and Stanbur) 
took off. Let me see if I understand the evidence you have given on the questior 
of the termination of the contracts of the hosts. I understood you to say that you 
want “Seven Days”, and that you want it to continue as a controversia 
program. >| 
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Mr. WALKER: I also understood you to say that you want Douglas Leiter- 
man to be the executive producer of the program. 


Mr. WALKER: That is correct. 


Mr. Lewts: I assume from what you said that you also want Mr. Lefolii and 
Mr. Hoyt. 


| 

! 

> Mr. Watxer: I did not refer to them, 
| Mr. Lewis: I did not say you referred to them but I did assume from what 
you said that you have no objection to Messrs. Lefolii and Hoyt continuing as 
oroducers of the program. 


Mr. WALKER: That is correct. 


| Mr. Lewrs: Is there any doubt that if anyone is responsible for bad parts in 
she program—and I have no doubt there were bad parts—the three people 
orimarily responsible are Mr. Leiterman, Mr. Hoyt and Mr. Lefolii? Is that not 
feet? 


| Mr. Waker: I am trying to contain my answer in as few words as possible, 


\s you requested. I mentioned, a few moments ago, that I am informed there is 
in editorial panel or board behind the scenes which does include Mr. Watson. 


Mr. Lewis: Am I not right? 
Mr. WALKER: Are you right? 


\ 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Hoyt is the producer of a program one week, Mr. Lefolii is 
he producer of the program next week. Initially, they are responsible for the 
ontent of the program 


_ Mr. WALKER: With Mr. Leiterman. 


_ Mr. Lewis: And over them is the executive producer. So that, in the first 
lace, the people responsible for any sleazy, objectionable or sensational parts 
f the program are Mr. Leiterman, Mr. Lefolii and Mr. Hoyt. 


Mr. WALKER: That is right. 
_ Mr. Lewis: And you obviously have confidence that despite this fact you 
an make a better “Seven Days” with the same people in charge? 

Mr. WALKER: Hopefully, yes. 


Mr. Lewis: At this time you have confidence, do you not? 
Mr. WALKER: Yes. 


_ Mr. LEwis: You are, through us, asking Mr. Leiterman not to quit. Am I 
ot right? 


Mr. Waker: Not through you, sir. 
Mr. Lewis: Through your evidence here. 


Mr, WALKER: In my evidence I said I am hoping that perhaps Mr. 
2iterman will agree to continue next fall. 

Mr. Lewis: I was not exaggerating then when I said that you have 
(nfidence that despite his past errors he will doa better job than ever before? 
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“Mr; WaLKER! I have confidence he can do a better job. 


Mr. Lewis: I am sorry, I am not really quibbling, but you must have 
confidence he will do so or you would not keep him. The fact he can do so is not 
enough for you to ask him to stay. You.must have confidence that he will do so. 


Mr. WALKER: Right. 


Mr. Lewts: And yet, Mr. Walker, you are trying to persuade us—and this is 
my difficulty—that, despite this confidence in Mr. Leiterman, Mr. Hoyt and Mr. 
Lefolii, you have not enough confidence in them to decide who the hosts shall be 
‘on the program that you have confidence they will make even better. ‘ 


Mr. WALKER: That is correct. 
.. Mr. Lewis:.Are you ready to leave it there? Do you think there is no 
inconsistency there? . : 
Mr. WALKER: No. se 
Mr. Lewts: Am I right then in thinking Mr. Leiterman, Mr. Hoyt and Mr. 
Lefolii want Watson and LaPierre to continue as hosts? TM | 
Mr. WALKER: That is my understanding. 
Mr. Lewis: And does Mr. Haggan want them to continue as hosts? | 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. 3 é: | 
_... Mr. LEwIs: Am I right in thinking Mr. Gauntlett thinks they did a good 
job as hosts? ‘ 4 
Mr. WALKER: I believe that is so. I cannot be quite as clear in the case of 
Mr. Gauntlett. ; | 
Mr. LewIs: So, everyone in supervision of production, with authority below 
Mr. Hogg, wants Watson and LaPierre to be hosts. / t | 


Mr. WALKER: That would seem to be the case. 
Mr. Lewis: Are you suggesting Mr. Hogg recommended their removal? 


Mr. WALKER: No, I said that in discussion with Mr. Hogg he agreed with me 
that they should:be removed as co-hosts. cou | 
Mr. Lewis: Mr. Hogg will undoubtedly be called as a witness and I wan' 
to be sure what you mean by that. Do you mean that you said to him thai 
Watson and LaPierre had to go and he accepted it? Or do you mean he said tc 
you at some point in the conversation: “I agree with you that Watson anc 
LaPierre are not any, good, or cannot be kept, and they have to go”? Which dc 
you mean? | 
Mr. WALKER: What I mean is that in discussions over a rather lengthy 
period Mr. Hogg and I came to an agreement that they should be removed. a | 
Mr. Lewis: Mr. Walker, I know nothing about this. Did you give Mr. Hog! 
an opportunity to come to an agreement or did you tell him: “Mr. Watson anc 
Mr. LaPierre have to go”? iw f al 
‘Mr. WALKER: I said that over a period of discussions of the problems a 


they related to Watson ‘and LaPierre—in my view anyway and Mr. Hogg was iv 
to... SS) Re I 


, 
| 


t 
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agreement with me—he agreed that their contracts should not be renewed next 
fall; we agreed. 


_ Mr. Lewis: We agreed? Did he agree? 
Mr. WALKER: Yes. 
Mr. Lewis: Are you satisfied in saying to the Committee that you are 


satisfied that Mr. Hogg shares your view that Watson and LaPierre are not good 
for the program? ; 


Mr. WALKER: That is my view, but I think, in fairness, you should ask Mr. 
Hogg. 


Mr. Lewis: Of course I will. You pulled Mr. Hogg in by saying he agreed 


with you. I want to know exactly what it is you are leaving with us. Did I state 
‘t correctly? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, you did. 
Mr. Lewis: That that is your evidence on Mr. Hogg’s attitude? © 
Mr. WaLker: That is right. 

Mr. Lewis: You say that in the case of Watson, you never said to him 
anything about disloyalty to management? 

Mr. WALKER: That is right. 

Mr. Lewis: Mr. Walker, I have to do this because I think we should know 
»xxactly what the situation is. You have, no doubt, looked at the’ report of the, 
yroceedings of the first meeting of this Committee on this subject and I am 


joing to take the trouble of going over the assertions of Mr. Watson one by one 
ind ask you whether Mr. Watson was mistaken or not. 


Mr. WALKER: Please do. 


Mr. Lewis: On page 36 of the transcript Mr. Watson said that the reasons 
fou gave for separating him—and I am not reading word for word—from the 
rogram This Hour Has Seven Days were, first, that you thought, or it was 
hought, that he had a chip on his shoulder towards management. Would that be 
n incorrect statement by Mr. Watson? 


Mr. WALKER: It would be incorrect in part. I said that he had, over a long 
ieriod of time, given the appearance of, as is sometimes described, an angry 
‘oung man, a young man with a chip on his shoulder, and that he had given 
onsiderable difficulties to the Corporation. That was my view and that is what 
expressed in my private talk with Mr. Watson. 


Mr. Lewis: So you would not disagree with him that he had something like 
chip on his shoulder against management? 


Mr. Waker: I did not say management, I said Corporation. 

Mr. Lewis: To him they would mean the same thing, would they not? 
Mr. WALKER: Not necessarily. 

Mr. Lewis: Whom would he think of? 
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Mr. WALKER: He would probably think of top management, which is a 

description I do not like to use myself; he would think of the Ottawa 


headquarters. 
Mr. LEwIs: That is what he thought, I am sure, when he spoke to us, and 


that is what you meant. 

Mr, WALKER: I said “against the Corporation”. 

Mr. Lewts: Then he said you had said to him that he was anti-manage- 
ment, that he was disloyal to management. 


Mr. WALKER: I did not say that. 

Mr. Lewis: That perhaps you had said that he was anti-Corporation, 
anti-president: 

Mr. WALKER: No, this was not said. | 


Mr. Lewis: In this transcript it is said that those were the actual words 
used. Mr. Watson said: “I have my notes which contain some quotations, if the 
Committee requires them”, and then he puts the following words in quotes: 
“Anti-president, anti-management, perhaps anti-Corporation, anti-CBC.” | 


Mr. WALKER: That is rather a large bag. My discussion with him ranged) 
over quite a considerable field. I have described my private discussion with Mr. 
Watson. This is the way it was identified, to begin with, as a man to man 
discussion to try to determine exactly why he seemed to be so angry on) 


occasion. The words “disloyalty” or “loyalty” were never used by me; they may 
have been used by him, I cannot recall. / 

Mr. Lewis: He said this was in his notes. He did not mention the word 
“disloyalty”. 

Mr. WALKER: I believe he retracted that. I expressed great concern about 
his attitude to the Corporation, the fact that he always seemed to be ready tc 
throw out a challenge, and frequently seemed to regard the top management oi 
the Corporation as a kind of monster that he had to fight constantly. I said 1 
was quite unnecessary and there did not seem to be any reason for this. That is 


where I got to the point of saying: ‘““You seem to be an angry young man, a Mar) 


with a chip on his shoulder. I would like to understand the man Patrick Watsor 
a little bit more than I have in the past”. 

I am sorry if I am being a bit lengthy but I have to relate this to the mait 
purpose of the private discussion with Mr. Watson. I wanted to understand hin 
a little better in relation to the past difficulties and challenges that we had fron 
him having to do with the possible recommendation for him to assume a Ver! 
important responsibility on this new Canadian program venture. That was thi 
point of discussion. The discussion ranged rather freely over many areas. Ww 
talked about this attitude towards the present Canadian problem, was he reall: 
interested in this kind of program. He said he was interested, of course. / 


Mr. LewIs: Which Canadian problem? 
Mr. WaLKER: The present Canadian problem in terms of biculturalism an 


bilingualism, and so on. This quarterly report program that we are hopefull 
going to begin in October will be a look at the nation’s present problems an 
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will be done by French and English colleagues. I wanted to understand his 
attitude towards the problems of Canada at present. It is important for all 
levels of top management to understand the attitude of anyone who is going to 
be assigned to a program of this importance. This was a very fruitful and useful 
discussion, which he himself identified as useful. 


Mr. Lewis: I have no doubt, but whether or not the words he used were 
the exact words that you remember is at question. What you say to me seems to 
suggest that undoubtedly you let Mr. Watson know that he challenged top 
imgpagement frequently and you wanted to know why. 


| Mr. WALKER: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: And that he showed an attitude which was less than respect- 
ful—those are not your words but mine—and you wanted to know why? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, you could put it that way. 


Mr. Lewis: And were not these the reasons for not renewing Mr. Watson’s 
contract? I am now speaking of his attitude towards management. Was that not 
areason for not renewing his contract? 


| Mr. WALKER: You do have to understand we are hopefully renewing his 
contract in relation to a more important program. 


e@ (12:05 p.m.) 


| Mr. Lewis: Were not these your reasons for not renewing his contract with 
“Seven Days’’? 


Mr. WALKER: No, sir. 


Mr. LEwis: Was not the reason for your not renewing his contract to work 
m “Seven Days” simply that you thought that he was a bad influence on 
~eiterman? Those are your words, not mine. 


Mr. WALKER: No, they are your words. I repeat that the combination of two 
Josses, we feel, is not a good thing. 


Mr. LEwis: But you said this before. You have gone back to the time you 
‘eparated Mr. Watson and Mr. Leiterman. We are a little beyond that. We are 
n the second year. Mr. Watson is no longer the co-producer; he is not a co-boss. 
therefore, you need not retrace that history. Watson and Leiterman were 
ilready separated. Watson was only a host. Therefore, you must have some 
ther explanation. 


Mr. WALKER: Yes; the reason I have already given, whether in response to 
(uestions here or not, is that it was my understanding that Mr. Watson was part 
f the editorial board. 


‘Mr. Lewis: Did you inquire from Mr. Leiterman? If I remember correct- 
y—unfortunately, the transcript is not here and I did not make notes, and I 
avite you or any other member, if my memory is wrong, to correct me—if I 
emember correctly Mr. Leiterman in his evidence denied that Watson had any 
roducing influence on the situation in the second season, and, according to my 
ecollection, he said: “I often did not see him for weeks except during the 
junday rehearsal.” 
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Mr. WALKER: Yes. 
Mr. Lewis: I am pretty sure that is accurate. 
Did you ever ask Mr. Leiterman whether Mr. Watson was interfering with 
his work? 


Mr. WALKER: No. 


Mr. LEWIS: You decided on your owen seeanoat any evidence that Mr: 
Watson had anything to do with the things which you dislike on the progias 
—that you would remove him? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. 

Mr. Lewis: And you think that is the right way to carry on a program? 
Mr. WALKER: Yes, I do. 

Mr. Lewis: You do not think it is your duty to discuss it with other people? 
Mr. WALKER: I did discuss it. 


Mr. LEWIS: With the executive producer. 

Mr. WALKER: Well, no; but it went down the line from me. 
Mr. Lewis: Did you find out if it went down the line? 
Mr. WALKER: Yes. 

Mr. Lewis: And did it go down the line? 

Mr. WALKER: Yes, it went down the line to Mr. Gauntlett. 
Mr. Lewis: When did it go down the line to Mr. Gauntlett? 
Mr. WALKER: Probably 10 weeks before April 1. 


Mr. LEwIs: We have heard that January was the first time that Mr. “Haaggen 
heard about it: Would that be right? 


Mr. WaLKER: It could be—well, no; I think probably early Febiuaryi 


Mr. Lewis: Well, Mr. Walker, let me ask you this: Now that you have 
heard from Mr. Leiterman, through me or some of the Committee, that yout 
judgment about Mr. Watson’s interference was without foundation, are you 
now prepared to reconsider—never mind LaPierre at the moment—are you now 
prepared to reconsider the removal.of Watson as host of the program? 


Mr. WALKER: I did not accept “interference”. That is, perhaps, one of thi 
things— 

Mr. Lewis: Mr. Leiterman denied it. He said you were wrong; that thi 
basis on which you say you are removing Mr. Watson is unfounded and does no 


exist; you are actually in error. Your basis having been removed are you nov 
prepared to take Mr. Watson back? | 


Mr. WALKER: I am not prepared to admit that I was wrong. I still belier 
that Mr. Watson was an influence and is an influence on the program. 


There is the other factor, and that is that we want Mr. Watson to do th 
Canadian program I am talking about. 
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Mr. LEwIs: Have you discussed with Mr. Watson whether or not he would 
do both? 


Mr. WALKER: I have discussed it with Mr. Haggan, and the decision has 
been given to Mr. Haggan that Mr. Watson is wanted for this program. This was 
back on April 15, I believe. 


Mr. Lewis: Why could not your activities, Mr. Walker, wait until the 
season was completed? You could, from what we have heard, have made the 
changes in personnel for the program for next fall between May 8 and 
September or October or whenever it starts, in the normal way, probably 
without causing very much of a ripple. Why did you go out of your way to 
create one of the nastiest situations which the Corporation has been involved in 
over many years? For what purpose did you do that Mr. Walker? 


Mr. WALKER: Well, I am not prepared to accept that I went out of my way 
to create the nasty situation. I think it is really not proper, if I may say so, to 
charge me with having gone out of my way to create a nasty situation. I did 
not. 

Mr. Lewis: I do so charge because of the fact that, according to the 


evidence, Mr. Haggan suggested to you, or suggested to Mr. Hogg, that these 
changes should not be allowed to be made during the mid-season. 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. 


Mr. LEwis: What was it that made it so necessary for you to bring the axe 
down on April 5 instead of waiting for four more weeks and doing it in the 
normal staffing of the program for the next fall, when it could have been done, 
as I have said, without probably causing even a ripple? 


Mr. WALKER: Well, there are two reasons, and I would refer to the date of 
April 5 when Mr. Haggan was most anxious for me to be prepared to accept as 
a most urgent recommendation that Mr. Watson be associated with the 
“Quarterly Report” program which is the new program. 


Mr. Lewis: Is that really the reason that could not apply to Mr. LaPierre. 
Mr. WALKER: The reason in relation to the timing? 
Mr. Lewis: The reason in relation to the timing. In other words, you could 


have discussed it with Mr. Watson without allowing the axe to fall; and this did 
not apply to LaPierre. 


Mr. WALKER: No; but I considered that— 
Mr. Lewis: That is all. 
The CHAIRMAN: Did you want to finish? 


Mr. WALKER: If I may. I wanted to have a talk with Mr. Watson because of 
what was being recommended, or was about to be recommended, by Mr. 
Haggan. I wanted to have, as I choose to call it again, a man-to-man 
confrontation with him to understand the man a little bit better than I had in 
relation to the challenges, when this recommendation was about to be made for 
him to assume an even greater responsibility about which there was some 
urgency. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Prittie? 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, there was a second point which Mr. Walker 
mentioned, and perhaps Mr. Walker should be allowed to continue— 


Mr. WALKER: I have forgotten it. 


Mr. PritTie: In this same connection, Mr. Walker, about the timing of the 
notice not to renew the contracts of Mr. Watson or Mr. LaPierre for next year, 
it was not done earlier because Mr. Haggan felt that it would upset the 
production of the program. Would this not have had the same effect on the 
remaining four or five programs that still have to go on? This, again, is the same 
point which Mr. Lewis made. Would it not have been Bettas to wait until the 
end of the series before injecting this sort of thing— 


Mr. WALKER: That reminds me of my second point. The second pola is that 
it is quite normal in any broadcasting organization, be it the CBC or any other 
organization, in any program situation, that if, at the end of any season, you 
have decided, for one reason or another, on the non-renewal of a performer’s 
contract, the notice is given sometimes in mid-season and sometimes closer to 
the end of the season. This is quite normal. Again, I refer to the fairly recent 
example of the notice being given to Juliette. This is quite normal. This is the | 
second point I wanted to make. That did not seem to lead, as it did in this case, 
to the rather massive explosion. | 


Mr. PrittTiIe: But it was against the advice of the general supervisor. He 
felt that it would upset things. 


Mr. WALKER: He felt that it would have been wiser to leave it until closer 
to the end of the season. This is quite correct. 


Mr. PrittiE: I had already noticed the same point which Mr. Lewis brought | 
out, concerning Mr. Watson’s testimony as it appears in the first report of the | 
minutes of the Committee on page 36. In his discussion with you on April 5 he > 
quoted that you had said that he was “‘anti-president, antismanagement, perhaps 
anti-Corporation .. .” and then it goes on further that “We believe you to be 

‘not one of us.’ ”’ How did you receive these impressions of Mr. Watson’s attitude 
towards the Corporation? Did these result from private statements related to 
you? I would like to know how you got this impression of Mr. Watson’s attitude ) 
towards management. 


Mr. WaLKER: Well, one would have to go back quite a long time, perhaps 
even before “Seven Days”, when there were rather many occasions when Mr. | 
Watson seemed to be in the process of challenging management, if you will. He 
also seemed to be inclined to air his distress, if one wants to call it that, rather 
publicly; so that too often it would seem that the concerns we were having in. 
little bits of challenges internally were appearing in columns in the press. This” 
was discussed many times over the two years. | 

Mr. PRITTIE: Were these statements that appeared in the press or in the 
columns all quotations of Mr. Watson, or were they the sort of gossipy things | 
that a columnist deals with. 

Mr. WALKER: It would not be a gossipy thing without having some source of 
information. Let me say—and I shall continue to say—that it is fairly obvames | 
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that much of the information came either from Mr. Leiterman or from Mr. 
Watson, or both—and on occasion not denied, by the way. 


Mr. PRITTIE: That is a supposition, or an assumption on your part, is it not. 
Mr. WALKER: I said: “Not denied on occasions’”’, 


| Mr. Prirrie: And, again, you have nothing direct on this. 
| Mr. WALKER: Of course not. 


, Mr. PRITTIE: The reason I asked the question is that I made some notes 
from your opening statement, and you did say something to the effect that you 


‘a that any problems within the CBC would be discussed internally and not 
publicly. 


Mr. WALKER: I said that over the long history in the development of this 
Corporation of ours this has been the situation down through the years. 
| Naturally, sir, in many organizations, certainly in an organization going 
through its growing pains—this is not now, but I am talking about some years 
ago—there are many disputes internally in any organization. These, until recent 
times, seem to have béen contained internally, quite properly, and conducted up 
and down the management lines and usually resolved. 

Something has happened with the advent of “Seven Days’, as I said 
yesterday, that seems to suggest to me that they do feel rather free and rather 
independent of the Corporation itself to air their challenges publicly. They seem 
to feel—and this is a very disturbing thing in itself—that they can certainly air 


thallenges to the press on occasion and to the public in general on occasion, in 
various ways. 


Mr. PrITTIE: I want to refer to a point which Mr. Sherman brought up 
yesterday. He suggested that Mr. Faibish, Mr. LaPierre and Mr. Watson—at least 
these three—had differences—and Mr. Zolf. Mr. Zolf had made comments about 
the Corporation in relation to the Fowler Committee, and I believe Mr. Faibish 
worked with the committee; and Mr. LaPierre made statements in Winnipeg, 
and so on. He asked you if this had any bearing on the decision. 


Mr. WALKER: Not at all. 


Mr. PRITTIE: You do not see anything wrong, then, with people below the 
enior management level making submissions or comments upon this type of 


nvestigation? 

Mr. WALKER: I misunderstood your question. I do see something wrong 
with this, if you are referring to the submission which was submitted by the 
sroducers’ association when Mr. Watson was president. I think this is quite 
vrong. This was the embodiment of what apparently seemed to be a number of 
rievances that had not been referred up the line to management at all. I think 
his is quite improper. 

_ Had they been referred, as they properly should have been, to the top level 
f management we would have dealt with these matters, most assuredly—we 
vould have made an effort to deal with those matters. If they were not satisfied, 
ten I think it would have been quite proper for them, in the situation of an 
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inquiry into the CBC and broadcasting in general, to submit a list of unresolved ~ 
grievances. This is quite a proper thing to do. I see nothing wrong with it. 


Mr. Prittie: I have not read the submission of the producers’ association, | 
Was it dealing with specific grievances that were unresolved, or was it dealing 
with their general ideas on how the Corporation ought to be managed, or how it 
ought to be run? I am asking here, because I do not know. You mentioned | 
grievances. 


Mr. WALKER: I think I would rather not try to be specific because it is so 
long—in fact, I was never given one of these statements personally; but I did see | 
some of the statements that were in the document which was released to the | 
Fowler Committee. 

I think I would be very unfair, probably, to the producers’ association, of 
which at that time Mr. Watson was president, if I tried to recall the specific 
grievances. I would rather not, if I may. 


Mr. Prrrrie: Well, to go back to what you said, that you felt that it would | 
have been all right if they had submitted to the Fowler Committee specific 
grievances which they had submitted to the management and they were still not 
satisfied, would you generally agree that employees through an organization of 
their own would have the right to make a submission to an investigating | 
committee, just the same as the civil service did in the case of the Glassco 
Commission? In that case you would not expect the director of the civil service | 
commission to come out publicly and make critical comments on the operations | 
of civil servants. But there are civil servants below the top management who 
maintain their own organization. This would be the same thing in the CBC. You 
would not objet to it? ; 


Mr. WALKER: No. That is my own personal view. The president may have a 
different view, but I do not think so. But I say that the proper line of reference 
on a grievance is an internal one, and properly should be dealt with by 
management at whatever level is necessary. Then if there is no satisfaction, if 
they have an employees’ association, or whatever, I see nothing wrong with. 


| 


them taking whatever grievances are unresolved to a private inquiry. | 


Mr, PritTTIE: I will not pursue this because there is some question whether 
this organization of the producers dealt with specific grievances or made general 
recommendations on how it felt that the Corporation ought to be operated. * 

I would like to go to a different field. There was some discussion about. 
items on “Seven Days” which you have considered objectionable. I wonder if 
you could specify some of these? I have seen a number of the programs. I saw 
the skit on the Pope. I believe there have been items about the Queen. Do you 
think it is proper or not to have a skit on Royalty, for example? . 

Mr. Waker: I think it is improper simply because it does offend a great 
many people, and I do not think we are in the kind of responsibility in this 
Corporation of ours to offend a great segment of people who feel strongly and 
very emotionally about, and very close to, Royalty. | 


Mr. PrittiE: Would you feel the same about the Pope? 
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Mr. WALKER: I feel very strongly about that as well. I think this is highly 
offensive and improper. I would even use a stronger word and say that I think 
it is quite stupid to consider doing a satire on a visit of the Pope. It was a visit 
_ of extreme importance at that time in the context of world peace. This is quite 
_ improper. I think it was quite wrong for them to have even considered doing it 
, at all. 


Mr. PRITTIE: Again, I believe—I am not sure—that there have been skits 
, about the President of the United States. I may be wrong, but I think there 
. have been. 


Mr. WALKER: Over two years I would find difficulty in recalling all of them. 
I cannot recall one. 


Mr. PRITTIE: I think there have been imitations of the President on 
television. What I am trying to determine is if this can be criticized. I have 
talked about Royalty and I have talked about the Pope..I could go on: down the 
line and ask about the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Moderator of the 
| United Church. Where does one draw a line in these matters? 


@ vl2220 p.m.) 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Members of Parliament. 


Mr. PRITTIE: Well, I do not think we would have any objection to satires on 

members of Parliament or the Senate. As you know satire has been used in 
connection with the Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition. But, 
‘where does one draw the line? If the Queen and the Pope are ruled out, where 
do you draw the line? Would you consider a satire on the President of France or 
the President of the United States to be in order? 


Mr. WALKER: Well, to begin with, it is very difficult to legislate. But, I think 
one should use common sense with regard to satire. Satire is a very clever and 
brilliant form of humour and it is enjoyed by most people if it is done properly. 
But, if it is not done properly and is done extremely poorly it should not be 
allowed. But, as I say, one has to use common sense. Reference was made to a 
satire on the Pope’s visit. Doing a satire on that visit, in my opinion, was quite 
improper. It is just a matter of the use of common sense. Mr. Chairman, if you 
like, I can read what we have in a rather general statement on satire. It is not 
in any way a conclusive answer to your question on the subject matter but it 
gives you a rough idea of what we feel. 


Mr. BRAND: That already has been entered as part of the evidence. 
Mr. Basrorp: It is set out in program policy 662, which we have before us. 


Mr. PrittiE: I will look at that myself later. I do not want to take up Mr. 
Walker’s time. I will not delay the Committee too much longer but I have one 
or two other points to bring up. There has been quite a bit of discussion about 
the emotions exhibited by Mr. LaPierre on the program and I am wondering 
about this point: Are you not trying to establish the same criterion for a 
program like “Seven Days’ as you do for news broadcasts? I like the objectivi- 
ty of the CBC news broadcasts and I would be very upset if Mr. Cameron were 
‘to wipe away a tear or showed any emotion during the reading of the news. 
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But, this is a news program. Do you think you can apply the same standard to a 
program of the type of ‘Seven Days” as you do to news broadcasts? Obviously, 
I suppose you will say yes, but it seems to me that you cannot apply the same 
standards to a program of that type, which is an interpretative program, as you 
do to a news broadcast. 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, that is correct. 
Mr. PrRITTIE: I realize my question was pretty confusing. 
Mr. WALKER: You cannot apply the same and you do not apply the same. 


Mr. PRITTIE: If you do not apply the same standards then I fail to see why 
management should be worried about Mr. LaPierre’s expressions of emotion? 


Mr. WALKER: The example you were using of Mr. Cameron refers to factual — 
and hard news and the other, as you have described it, is interpretative 
reporting, if you will, investigatory reporting, interviews and so on. It is 
entirely different from the reporting of hard news. “Seven Days” permits the © 
inclusion of personalities. I am not suggesting that Mr. Cameron is not a_ 
personality but he is a reader of news. | 


Mr. PRITTIE: Well then, it is a question of degree and, in your opinion, Mr. | 
LaPierre showed too much emotion? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, you are perfectly right. 


Mr. Prittie: Let us revert to the content of the program. We have items | 
which can be described as unusual, sometimes sleazy and sometimes sensational | 
perhaps as well as spicy. Mr. Leiterman in his testimony stated, obviously, that | 
“Seven Days” had a much greater audience than a program such as “Close Up”. | 
I am suggesting one of the reasons it had such a large audience was that it had 
precisely these types of items in the programs. It may not be very nice but 
people like this sort of thing. They showed up on Parliament Hill in far greater | 
numbers when the Munsinger affair was being debated than they did for other 
mundane matters. Would I be correct in assuming that if these items were 
taken out of the “Seven Days” program it would become more like “Close Up” 
used to be and you would not have the audience. Do not the particular items on 
“Seven Days” account for the larger audience? . 


Mr. WALKER: Do you mean the sleazy items? | 
Mr. PrRITTIE: Well, let us say the unusual, the spicy and sensational. / 


Mr. WALKER: Do you mean is this one of the reasons for the larger 
audiences? . 


Mr. PRITTIE: Yes. ; 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, I think probably to a considerable extent, but yet I have 
to say also that this is not necessarily supported by the audience surveys. In 
fact, there is much evidence to indicate the items that they enjoyed—this 
information is obtained from professional researchers and it is called Program 
Appreciation—were items of more substance than the spicier items. This shows. 
up-in our audience research reports in a very definite way. But, I would have to 
agree with you that there is some reason to believe that spiciness has been ’one 
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of the reasons for the program attracting quite a large audience. I think there is 
always the feeling of what are you going to do next week. 


| Mr. PritTIE: Why does “Seven Days” have such a much greater audience 
‘than “Close Up”’—and I mention “Close Up” because it is the first one 
that comes to my mind? Why has it a larger audience? Why do Canadians in 
such large numbers send so many thousands of letters and telegrams to the 
members of Parliament concerning “Seven Days” when, in my opinion, there 
would not have been this reaction with regard to, say, “Close Up”? Of course, 
we would have received a certain number of protests if a program such as 
“Close Up” had been terminated but the numbers would not be nearly as great. 
What is the reason for the popularity? 


Mr. WALKER: Well, there are two reasons. One is that there are larger 
audiences available now. There are more sets being used now than in the days 
of “Close Up”. There are more people interested in the general service of 
television now than in the “Close Up” days; and, “Seven Days” is an entirely 
different kind of program. It is the new form of journalism in television. It is 
much more exciting than “Close Up”, although “Close Up” was a good program. 


Mr. MacquarRizE: Mr. Chairman, since most of my questions have been 
pre-empted I will be using less time than that allotted. Mr. Walker, you 
referred to the distressing two years, and I am sure they have been. Has this 
distress stemmed in large measure from the intra-corporation relations, the 
chips on the shoulder, the failure to go up or down in the right degree and at 
the right time in the chain of command, or have they stemmed from what the 
Corporation might regard as some sort of-violation to public ethics, violation of 
the canons of good taste? What I am looking for is how much of your distress 
vame from your Corporation looking outward to its role to the public and how 
nuch from its looking inward to its own internal organization and administra- 
tion? It seems to me that this morning we have been directing our attention 
largely to the relation between the various people. 


h 


The CHAIRMAN: May I remark that the formulation of this question makes 
t very difficult to answer. The witness would have to refer to percentages. He 
night try to do that, but the question is very difficult to answer. 


Mr. Macquarrig: Well, I think I can muster up sufficient ability to make it 
t little more precise. Would I be right in saying the greater difficulty stems 
rom distress with the Corporation. You have mentioned a situation that has 
srown distressing; you have mentioned proper channels were not used and 


yublic discussion problems have arisen; you mentioned newspaper columns and 
0 on. 


Mr. Waker: I hope I can give you a rather short answer and I hope it isa 
roper one to your question. Our first concern, naturally, because that is why 
ye are constituted, is to consider the kind of service we provide to the public 
nd of course then this is related to the canons of good taste, common sense, 
espect for personal privacy and so on. This is our first concern. Then, we have 
0 look inward to ourselves and find out where we are failing, and that becomes 


n internal thing. Then, that is related to the stress and strain of two years that 
ve have had in trying to contain things that, in our opinion, should not be 
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aired. And, when they were aired we had many discussions about why the 
supervisory people allowed them to be aired; why they were not contained at 
the time of the idea stage, if you will, at the time of planning. I do not know 
whether that is the answer you were expecting from your question but our first 
concern, yes, is for the public; it is our mandate to serve the public properly 
and not to serve it improperly. tal 


Mr. MacquarRiE: Did “Seven Days” begin to become a problem child as a 
result of public protests and pressures on what they were giving the public? 


Mr. WaLkER: I will have to answer the latter part of your question first. 
There have been no pressures of any kind. There have been many many protests 
over a variety of items that we referred to as spicy or sleazy, or whatever you 
will. If I could refer to the example of the satire on the Pope, that brought a 
most violent and a most distressing action from something like 20 per cent of 
what seemed to be the audience of ‘“‘Seven Days” at that time. ue peo, 


Mr. MacquaRRIE: Was that reaction made known through the medium of 
the telephone largely? a | 


Mr. WaLKER: It is through an audience panel research system we have set 
up. But, we have an audience research department that combines all the 
professional research information that is available to us and, I believe, it is as 
reasonably accurate as one could get in any broadcast organization. It gives a 
pretty good idea of how many people are looking at our programs. I would not 
be able to suggest how the professionals approach this in any detail but it is a 
pretty good indication of the size of the audience. Now, of course, you combine 
with that, when you put on an item that is offensive, many thousands, very 
often, of letters and many many more thousands of telephone calls, many. of 
them clogging up switchboards to the point where you cannot register the 
number of telephone calls. That is the kind of thing that happened in the case 0! 
the satire on the Pope. But, there have been quite a few in varying degrees 0: 
reaction from the public over the two year period. e | 


Mr. MacquaARRIE: I presume there was none on the night that the Senati 
was satirized. I was interested in your prediction and your stated confidenc: 
that “Seven Days” will be on better than ever—and, I might say that I represen 
the constituency of Missouri for the time being on that one. How do- you, i) 
general terms, expect that the program will be a better program? T assume yo. 
will not have a co-host who will weep in public, although some great men hav 
done that.in the past; you will not have someone who is intractable in hi 
relations with management. Could you give us some assurance—and this i 
where we do wish some assurance—how the program will, in fact, be a bette 


program? ons TA 
Mr. WALKER: A better program? 9 | 
Mr. MAcQuaARRIE: Yes, and you can use your own adjectives there, dynami 
and so on. ad bl 
Mr. WALKER: The program can be a better one by the elimination of thos 
items that I have described as being offensive. That is my simple and quic 
‘answer. "| 
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Mr. Macaquarrie: You said yesterday that you did not wish management to 
e firefighters. 


Mr. WALKER: Right. 


Mr. MacquarriE: Is it likely there is a danger that the spark will be taken 
ut of the program so that there is less danger of conflagration? Are you 
ainking of more precise and more immediate regulation and control? I noted 
our reference yesterday and today to the fact that you used to get a list of 
ems. Do you feel you should get one now? 
| Mr. WALKER: No, I positively do not. 


Mr. MacquarRriE: Would you like to accept an invitation to elaborate on 
our forecast of the better “Seven Days’’? 


Mr. WALKER: The better “Seven Days’? 
Mr. MacquaRrRIE: Yes. 


__ Mr. WaLkeR: I really cannot do it any better than again referring back, as I 
id yesterday, to Mr. Haggan’s own description of what seemed to be on 
ebruary 4 the end result of his sharing a concern with all of us on the 
roblems the program had given us and how we could improve it. I would like 
) read this, if I may, because I think it is the quickest way to answer your 
estion. He says: 

It is our hope that “Seven Days” will continue on the network next 
year as an informative, lively, responsible program of exposition and 
opinion. We contemplate revision in the following words: 

(1) Elimination of all prurient or sleazy items. 

(2) The lessening of satire combined with the application of higher 
standards in this field. 
Satire is not eliminated. I continue: 

(3) Confining investigative reporting to matters of substance with care- 
ful and thorough research and insistence upon accuracy and fairness. 

An item of substance would be the one on automobile safety, for example, 
‘hich was an excellent one. I continue: 

(4) Internal reorganization to further improve the substantial items. 


Reference is made there to more substantial items that seem to be more 
itractive and which provoke a great deal of interest on the part of the 
idience. That is not at all eliminating the humourous bits; the satire and the 
lings that in programming gives pace to a program. Actually, a program of 
lis type has to move quickly but it must have some substance in it, properly 
lsearched items of particular interest to the public, an example of which, as I 
‘y, is the one on automobile safety. 


_ Mr. MacaquarriE: Does this involve closer scrutiny and control by a level of 
Sur Corporation closer to the top? 


_ Mr. Wa.xKer: No, sir, unless it is necessary. As I say, it is not necessarily so 
lit the people are there to do it and they should do it. 
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Mr. Macquarri£: You do not envisage any difficulty in locating alternative 


co-hosts? 
Mr. WALKER: Yes, I envisage quite a bit of difficulty. 


Mr. MacquarRIE: But you do not have anyone in mind? 


Mr. WALKER: No. I said yesterday that I think there will be quite a bit of 
difficulty but I would not admit for one moment that there is not another 


possibility to replace, for example, Mr. LaPierre—and, I said, “for example”, 


Mr. MacquarRiIE: Mr. Chairman those are all the questions I have for the 
time being. 

Mr. Macxasey: Mr. Walker, through the Chairman, I might apologize if my 
questions at times seem unrelated but we are working under a handicap of not 
having transcripts available because of so many meetings. There are three 
points on which I would like a little more detail. You made a statement 
yesterday which intrigued me somewhat. I have your words here. I say this as 
an English speaking Quebecer living in the province of Quebec and, therefore 
very close to the French side. In discussing the possibility of moving the core 0: 
the Corporation from Ottawa to Montreal or Toronto you said, in your opinion 
this would lead to some kind of a disaster and that this would be a giant ste 
backward, if you will, in the problem of biculturalism. Because I am an Englisl 
speaking Quebecer and, therefore, close to both cultures, I think that I am mor 
fortunate than any other Canadian who has not had that happy experience 
Why would the transfer of the head office to Montreal be a step backwards i) 


the question of biculturalism? 


@ (12:45 p.m.) 
Mr. WaLKER: There is a subtlety involved here, I must admit, in relation ti 
those comments of yesterday, but I think probably you can understand th 
subtlety, if it is a subtlety, that if the core, or the headquarters if you will, wer 
to be moved to Montreal or, as I said yesterday, to Toronto—one or the other © 
those centres—the centre of the English network division in Toronto woul 
begin, I think, to feel that something has changed in their relationship t 
headquarters, the headquarters being now established in Montreal and the to 
management people being in closer association with the production of program 
on the French network. The immediate association would possibly suggest, 
think, something that would not be in the best interests of the Corporation. 


Mr. Mackasey: Are you suggesting that the English speaking Canadiar 
now associated with the head office would not work side by side with th 
French speaking Canadians in Montreal? 


| 
Mr. WALKER: Not a bit. 

| 

Mr. MacKAsEy: What are you suggesting? | 

Mr. WaLkeR: I am saying that the organization in Toronto might | 
somewhat concerned about their headquarters being located in the headquarte 
of the French network division as opposed to Toronto. \ 
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Mr. MackasEy: Why should they be concerned? Is this not one country? 
Why would they be concerned in having the headquarters transferred to 
another section of Canada for the sake of efficiency only? 


Mr. WALKER: I cannot tell you precisely why they would be concerned. I 
am simply expressing a personal view that there would be some concern. It 


might create a greater difficulty for the Corporation. 


Mr. MackasEy: Would you not say the experience of the National Film 
Board has been a happy one? 


Mr. WALKER: I have no idea. 


| 
| 


| 
| Mr. MAcKASEy: When you make such a statement you must have a basic 
reason for it. 


} 
| Mr. WaLKer: No. 
} 


Mr. MacKASgEy: Have you ever discussed this aspect of it with the possibili- 
ty of the headquarters being transferred to Montreal to improve communica- 
tions, which seems to be one of the problems here? 


Mr. WALKER: I cannot see how it would improve communications with 
Toronto if the headquarters were to be in Montreal as opposed to where they 
are now. This would not improve it. 

| Mr. Mackasrty: Do you not visualize the CBC as one of the greatest 
weapons at our disposal to draw us all closer together? 


Mr. WALKER: I agree, but not as a weapon; the greatest instrument. 
Let me put it in a different way, if I may, sir. The problem would be no 
oroblem whatsoever if this were a one-language country. We would then have 


she headquarters at the central core of production, but there is the problem of 
‘wo languages. 


_ Mr. GrecorreE: What would happen if the main office were moved to 
Toronto? 


Mr. WALKER: I would make the same observation. 


| Mr. Macxasey: Mr. Walker, your own personal contact with Canadians—and 
his is not a loaded question— 


} 


_ The Cuarrman: Order, please. 
_ Mr. Gricorre: Take the other angle of the question, what if it were moved 
o Toronto? 


‘Mr. Mackasey: Mr. Grégoire, knowing you as one who is rarely bashful, I 
vould imagine you are quite capable of asking your own questions. I have 
sked these questions on many occasions in the House. I do not approve of 
eparatism in either direction and I take an equally dim view of French- 
vanadians who would object to moving the headquarters to Toronto. 

_ The Cuarrman: I do not think we should be going into such a discussion. 
Mr. GrecorrE: As I was involved in this discussion by Mr. Mackasey I 


vould like to say that the reaction in Toronto might be the same as in Montreal. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. 
Mr. BasrorpD: We should move it to Vancouver and solve all the problems. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. 

Mr. MackasEy: Maybe I should be on your program, Mr. Walker. I seem to 
stir up controversy on all occasions. ig: 

Mr. WALKER: We will issue an invitation. 

Mr. MacxaseEy: I assure you I will only go on the program if it is live 
because I do not like the process of taking six minutes off. 

However, coming back to Mr. LaPierre, I will ask you a blunt question. 
You mentioned on six occasions in your testimony that he is a charming person, 
so much so that I thought that perhaps there was a trace of cynicism in your 
tone. You do state you met the man only once. On what do you base your 
opinion of Mr. LaPierre as a charming person? ) 

Mr. WALKER: On his appearance on television and after having met him in| 
person over part of a luncheon about a year ago. | 

Mr. MacxkaseEy: I am glad you have answered that because I think millions | 


of Canadians feel the same way about Mr. LaPierre. They feel that he 4 
charming. The reason why I am a great advocate of Mr. LaPierre is that to me. 
he represents the type of French speaking Canadian who I know exists in 
Canada. In other words, he is the answer to a lot of bigots who try to portray | 
French-Canadians in an entirely different light. This is why I think Mr. 
LaPierre is most exciting on your program. If you eliminate Mr. LaPierre do! 
you intend to replace him by another French speaking Canadian? / 
Mr. WALKER: I could not answer this; this is a program decision. 
Mr. PETERS: It was not a program decision to fire him. 
Mr. Macxasey: If it were a program decision, he would still be there. You 
cannot have it both ways. 
Mr. SHERMAN: You are the program man. | 
Mr. WaLKER: The replacement of Mr. LaPierre will be a program decision. 
Mr. MacxasEy: Why is the decision to remove him not a program decision? | 
_ Mr. WatkeR: For the reasons I expressed. 


Mr. Branp: This is nonsense. 

'Mr. MacxasEy: But the reason you expressed was that the man cried ai 
most inopportune times. Would you tell me whether you think these tears were 
artificial, staged or just an emotional gesture? | 

Mr. WALKER: I did not see the program, as you have heard me Ssaj 
yesterday. | 
| 

Mr. MacKASEy: You expressed an opinion on it. ) 
| 


- Mr. WALKER: Because it was discussed many times. Your question wa 
whether it was artificial. 
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Mr. MAcKASEy: Staged, in other words. 
Mr. WALKER: I cannot answer that, really. 


Mr. Mackasgy: How can you honestly expect to dismiss a man, one of the 
Main reasons for which was that he cried on a program or showed emotion on a 
‘program, and you do not know whether it was staged or sincere? You now tell 
us you cannot even express an opinion on it. 


Mr. WALKER: As I did not see this particular item, it is difficult for me to do 
‘so. It is not a dismissal; his contract is not being renewed next year. 


Mr. Mackasey: In other words, he is not going to be re-hired? 


Mr. WALKER: I would just like to be clear, he is not being dismissed and this 
is not in relation to his wiping a tear away. I refer to an overall opinion we 
have of his emotional involvement in interviews going back even before the 
“Seven Days” program. I am speaking of a program called Inquiry. For a period 
of two years we have had the feeling he does become emotionally involved. 


Mr. Mackasey: Are you familiar with a directive called program policy No. 
55-6, Programming: Policy and Procedures, which evolves the classic type of 
host. I recall the fighting words of Nathan Cohen—perhaps he would fit into it. 
He pays tribute to Tommy Tweed, another controversial figure. He goes on to 
the different types of hosts, and I have tried to be objective in finding in which 
category Mr. LaPierre fits. I would like to read the following paragraph on page 
3 of this four-page brief. Mr. Walker can disagree with me but I think it 
applies closely, in all the different categories, to Mr. LaPierre. It is said: a 
The permanent program personality—this is usually a person of some 
standing or reputation in his own right, established in such professions as 
journalism, academic life or politics— 


Would you agree that up to there LaPierre fits into that category in view of 
he fact he is a professor of history? Yenc 


~ Mr. WaLKER: Yes. 
Mr. MacKASEy: It goes on: 
—who handles the presentation of a particular item or several items in a 
number of different contexts. Such a permanent program personality 
may conduct interviews or express views current in the public: mind, 
some of which may be provocative. The success of such program per- 
sonalities will depend on their ability to stimulate audience interest in 


the subjects at hand and their capacity to demonstrate the importance, 
urgency or high interest of a particular subject or situation. 


ind this is the part that intrigues me: 
A permanent program personality will, therefore, project a consid- 
erable degree of individuality. 
‘ would seem to me that if Mr. LaPierre did not express emotion, did not 
Xpress some bias—which I have tried to bring out in my questioning—he would 


ot be fulfilling the very criteria which you people have laid down. Would you 
are to comment on that, or am I quoting from the wrong section of the act? 
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Mr. WALKER: You are quoting from the right section of the Policy. It is such 
that it allows freedom of interpretation. I think it is a matter of degree. I have 
said this two or three times. We feel that he has gone beyond the intent of this 
page 3 to which you are referring. 

‘Mr. MackasrEy: Would you be specific on how he goes beyond it? I have an 
open mind on the whole dispute. Personally I think the wrong people are being 
punished, and perhaps the middle management should be fired in its entirety, 
but this is only a personal opinion. How has Mr. LaPierre gone beyond this 
policy? Has he done it by waving his arms, in conjunction with Mr. Caouette? 


Mr. WaLKER: I am not concerned with any particular physical action such 
as wiping his tear or waving his arms. This is a general impression of an 
expression of personal views, personal involvement, emotional involvement. 


Swantit: MackAsEy: Would you explain the phrase “personal involvement”? 


Mr. WALKER: I was just about to explain it. Personal involvement by the 
domination of the interview. He takes over, altogether too frequently, from the 
interviewee. This is domination, and this is the personal and emotional involve- 
ent. 

- Mr. Macxasey: Are there any interviewees that go on that particular 
program who do not realize that this is one of the calculated risks involved 
when they go on that program? 


Mr. WaLKER: I would think there have been quite a number of people whc 
have been on the program and who had no idea that the kind of interview that 


al 


took place could have been expected. I think there would have been quite ¢ 
number. They have simply agreed to go on as it is a very important program ir 
Canada; but I do not know that they would necessarily realize that the kind o 
questioning and the way it was conducted would be applied to them. Probably 


| 


in some cases, they did not even know the program. 


Mr. Mackasey: The point I am trying to get at, Mr. Walker—unfortunately | 
rarely do a good job of what I set out to do—is that I cannot tie in that bias ti 
Mr. LaPierre. I do object to bias shown on the program in many ways, and 
have mentioned abolition, Viet Nam, et cetera, but, in my mind, this does no 
apply to LaPierre. As Mr. Basford mentioned, LaPierre as a host, is the lowes 
man on the totem pole, and 99 per cent of the time he is reading the script an. 
has rehearsed the program. } 


Mr. WALKER: As a host, not in interviews. | 

Mr. Macxasey: But you people have specifically stated in this memoran 
dum that you expect the very qualities which Mr. LaPierre has shown in th 
program, and then you are objecting to them. | 

Mr. WaLKER: I have to say again, sir, that it is a matter of degree. 

Mr. Mackasry: You state here “a considerable degree.” You say Bs 
permanent program personality will, therefore, project a considerable degree ¢ 
individuality”. Would you say he has gone beyond “a considerable degree’? | 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. 
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Mr. MackaseEy: What type of test will you give the host to make sure that 
he will not perhaps cry from hay fever next winter? 


Mr. STAFFoRD: That is a new test! 


| Mr. Mackasry: What is the basis of the examination to replace Mr. 
LaPierre? 

|! Mr. WALKER: This is a difficult question for me to answer. We feel that 
there are people, and there have been people, in our long history of having 
people conduct interviews for us, who do not become emotionally involved 
whereby they would imply or suggest a bias. To this extent we have some 
reason to believe that there is hope of getting someone with the charm and 
personality of Mr. LaPierre who will not allow, as has been said, his opinions to 
show or his heart to be worn on his sleeve, I think it is not unreasonable to 
expect that the program people will be able to find someone like this. 


Mr. Mackasey: I have just two more questions, Mr. Chairman. I realize it 
is already one o’clock but I wish to ask these two questions, and then I can 
continue with the rest of my questioning this afternoon. 


Mr. Walker, I would like to get back to your statement that LaPierre’s 
replacement will be a matter of program policy. In other words, whether or not 
Laurier LaPierre is replaced by a Canadian whose mother tongue is French will 
bea matter of program policy. Am I right in saying that? ; 


| Mr. WALKER: Not quite. I think it would be a program decision, as I said. 


Mr. MackasEy: But his dismissal was not a program decision? In other 
words, it became a matter of the evaluation of his personality. 


| Mr. WALKER: The evaluation of his role as co-host and his role in 
‘onducting interviews. 


Mr. MAcKASEY: In other words, you are telling me he went well beyond 
what is considered a considerable degree of individuality in fulfilling his role of 
10st. 

Mr. WALKER: That is my firm conviction. 


\ 
| Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, may I now put my motion? It was agreed I 
vould put it at one o’clock. 


___The CHAIRMAN: We said you could put it at the end of this meeting or the 
leginning of the next. If you prefer to put it right now, please do so. 


Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I move seconded, by Mr. Asselin, that such programs or 
varts of the programs to which the most violent objection has been taken be 
hown to the members of the Committee, at the time and place decided by the 
iteering Committee after consultation. 

English) 


| Mr. FAIRWEATHER: It seems to me this is the wrong time to do this because, 


1 my judgment, for what my judgment is worth, the programs are a total 
Xperience. Either we go through the whole thing or not at all. Who is to say 
that is objectionable about a controversy? Either we have it all or nothing. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I hear that some remarks are to be made on your motion, 
Mr. Grégoire, so would you agree that we take this up at the beginning of the 
afternoon sitting? . 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I do not mind seeing the programs but I want to see the 
whole thing. 


The CHAIRMAN: On account of what happened yesterday I should maka it 
clear that we cannot start the meeting before the end of the question period in 
the House, no matter what time this takes place. Iam saying this so that people 
who have come here to listen to the meeting will realize that we cannot set a 
definite time for the beginning of the meeting. | 


The meeting is adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SITTING | 


THURSDAY, May 5, 1966. 

@ (3:45 p.m.) 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. In resuming the sitting, as agreed, I shoulc 
inform the Committee of the motion put by Mr. Grégoire. It was moved by Mr 
Grégoire, seconded by Mr. Asselin, (Charlevoix) that programmes or parts: 0. 
programmes to which management objected the most strongly be shown t 
members at a time and place which the Steering Committee would decide afte: 
consultation. Are there any observations? . 


(Translation) 
Mr. Ouimet, would you like to say something on that? © 


Mr. ALPHONSE OUIMET: We have a problem in this respect. This is also | 
matter of editing, of putting all these bits and pieces together. There wer 
forty-nine programmes. If you said this was going on tonight, it would b 
impossible. It would require some time to do all this. 


The CHAIRMAN: You will note “At the time and place the Sta 
Committee will decide after consultation”. 
(English) 
We have already started consultation. 
(Translation) 
It seems that it could not be done immediately. : 
Mr. Grécorre: I am not asking that it be done immediately. It could wa 
until next week or any time. 
(English) 
Mr. LEwis: Would you mind reading the motion again? 
(Translation) | 


The CHAIRMAN: Moved by Mr. Grégoire, seconded by Mr. Asselin, thi 
programs or parts of programs to which management objected the ‘mo 
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_ strongly be shown to members at a time and place where the steering 
_ Committee will decide after consultation. 


| Members of the Committee, correction by Mr. Grégoire. 
- (English) 


Mr. Lewis: I want to support the objection raised by Mr. Fairweather this 
- morning. 
| If members of this Committee, who have not seen the program, are to see 
any of it they ought to see all of it and not merely the parts chosen. by 


t 


Management as the parts they objected to most seriously. 


| My reason for raising this is the rather obvious one—and I apologize for 
_ presenting it, but I wish to underline it—that in a program which goes on week 
_after week and which has a large number of segments in each program there 
_are bound to be some that are less good than others and some also which might 
_be no good at all. To select only those segments which management thinks are 
“not good, or are prurient, or objectionable, for some reason or other, is, I think, 
_to distort completely the series itself, and it seems to me that there is something 
wrong in doing it in that way. 

Mr. TRUDEAU: We are not judging the series itself. Management says it 
‘likes the program, but that it objects to certain areas that were done. These are 
' the things we should look at. 


When you have a man before a court you cannot judge his whole life. You 
are judging that in this case he did not do the right thing. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I think we all have enough conception of the 
program generally to know that these are isolated bits, and that they may, on 
occasion, in some degree have been offensive; and we will have to allow for 
that. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, if you will allow me. If my good friend Mr. 
Lewis wants to move an amendment to ask for the production of all films, I 
have no objection. However, this is my point. I would point out to my friend 
‘Lewis, who has always been co-operative and will understand, surely that in 
the province of Quebec we do not have the opportunity of listening to this 
program because it is not heard everywhere in that province. Some points 
were raised at the outset by Messrs. Watson, LaPierre and Leiterman on certain 
occasions. Apparently certain items in the programs were a subject for 
controversy with the management of CBC and the production unit involved. We 
will have had the two versions, but we will be unable to judge only on the 
points made by the two parties involved. We are not here to judge the technical 
value of the program. We are not here to judge the actual quality of the 
program, but we want to be able to pass judgment on the statements made 
in their evidence by both parties to the dispute. I believe that my friend David 
Lewis has always been broad-minded, and he will certainly not attempt to 
restrict the work of the Committee in this respect. He will allow us to have as 
much information on this point as possible. He is always broadminded, he will 
certainly not try to restrict this committee’s activities. He will allow us to have 
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as much enlightenment as possible. I do not think he will object. I believe what 
I am saying, really, I really do believe what I am saying, Mr. Chairman— 


(English) 
Mr. Lewis: No, no. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: I want to see the tears. 


(English) 

Mr. Lewis: I wish I could disagree with him. I am not saying this because 
of his flattery, but in view of the explanation I withdraw my objection. I 
repeat, it is not because of his flattery. . 


(Translation) 

Mr. ASSELIN: On the same point, Mr. Chairman, I believe that this would do- 
justice to both parties involved, as Mr. Grégoire said. Yesterday, Mr. Walker | 
stated that Mr. LaPierre’s dismissal was due to the fact that he appeared in this 
series as too emotionally involved. Now, who can judge that statement of Mr. | 
Walker’s, if the members of the Committee do not have the evidence before | 
them, if it is not demonstrated that the statements of Mr. Walker are based on 
fact? How will we be able to judge if Mr. Walker was right if we do not have 
evidence before us and if we cannot draw certain conclusions from this? I think | 
that for all these reasons— : 


(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: Any remarks? 


Some hon. MempBers: Agreed. 


Motion agreed to. 

Mr. MacKasey: I believe at one o’clock I was in a discussion with Mr. 
Walker— | 

The CHAIRMAN: You have 10 minutes left. 


Mr. Mackasey: Thank you. Mr. Walker, to be fair to both of us I think we 
might take a minute to review what I was saying, because it is not fresh in my 
mind. I think I was discussing two points. The first was Mr. LaPierre and the 
second one I had finished with and this was your personal opinion on the 
detrimental effects on bilingualism of shifting the head office to Montreal or 
Toronto. This, I think, was your personal opinion. . 

Getting back to Mr. LaPierre,—and, Mr. Chairman, I am not trying to 
badger the witness for whom I have the highest respect—in listening to the 
testimony since the beginning of these hearings, Mr. Walker, I have come to the 
conclusion that if I were part of management I would be concerned about the 
bias shown on this particular program. That would be, to me, a source of 
concern, in case it should get out of control on this powerful, emotional and 
popular program. / 

My difficulty is this, that it seems to me that you—not you as a person, but 
as management—in picking on Laurier LaPierre, to indicate your disapproval 01 
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your feeling of concern about this program in general, are picking on the wrong 
person. 

| I have been reviewing this morning some of the directives, and I suggest 
that Mr. LaPierre falls under the category known as the permanent program 
‘personality. In those directives you say that one of the characteristics of a 
person falling into this category is that he be a man of some standing because of 
his academic background and intelligence and so on. Obviously I think we 
would all agree that Mr. LaPierre fits into this category very nicely. 


Then the directive goes on to say: 


A permanent program personality will, therefore, project a consider- 
able degree of individuality. 


One of the complaints which management has expressed about Mr. LaPierre is 
that he is emotional, and so on. In the last year of the program—and I am not 
talking about the formative months when the program was being developed 
_—were the words used, in general, by LaPierre on that program the result of a 
directive given to him by someone up the ladder, from a prepared script which 
had already been rehearsed. 


Mr. WALKER: I have not been speaking of Mr. LaPierre in the role of 
co-host which sometimes, and under his contract, is identified as a program 
personality, but in his role as an interviewer when, to my certain knowledge, he 
does not speak from a prepared script. It is on those occasions when I do feel 
that his own personal, emotional involvement comes to the fore. This goes back 
over a period of two years plus—because it happened before the advent of 
“Seven Days”—and we have discussed this down through the line for two years. 


Mr. Mackasey: If I may interrupt for a moment, in the same directive of 
the Corporation it says: 


There is no doubt, however, that the audience— 


And I make no apologies for pointing out the audience is the Canadian 
taxpayer— 
—that the audience for such programs, where they have been presented, 


enjoy a sense of direction and dramatic personal involvement in such 
broadcasts. 


It seems to me by your description that Mr. LaPierre’s conduct is fulfilling 


precisely what your directive sets out and asks the ideal producer to accom- 
dlish. 


Mr. WALKER: Well, that is where there is a difference of opinion. It is our 
pinion that he does not fulfil it exactly; and, without going over the same 
3round again, I think probably in the same policy statement one should look at 
daragraph 3 of “C’’, the underlined section: 


While they may be encouraged, for the purpose of stimulating and 
engaging the audience and of giving point to the issues presented, to 
comment within reason and context, they should refrain from expressing 
overt or implied judgments or conclusions on controversial matters. 
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This, in my view, interprets the concern that I have expressed about 
LaPierre. ; 

Mr. MackaseEy: I am not a lawyer. I say this quite often in debates. In 
other words, we have here a form of contract which gives management, in 
effect, the ‘‘out” with one clause contradicting another; but would you say 
that the policies that Mr. LaPierre is supposed to represent are clear and 
concise and that there should not be any reason why he should misunderstand 
them. 

Mr. WALKER: I would not think that the policies are ever clear and precise. 
In matters such as this they cannot be. They must allow for a matter of degree 
in judgment, and it is management’s judgment that applies. Therefore, you 
must work on this as the basis for consideration. Certainly, when it comes to a 
matter of opinion— 

Mr. MacxaseEy: If these things are not precise how would Mr. LaPierre 
be expected to stop at the very precise moment that management seems to. 
think he must stop in his interviewing or in his questions? What is to guide him? 

Mr. WaLKER: His own personal judgment. This I would expect of any 


interviewer—that his own personal judgment would guide him. 
Mr. MacKkasey: Basically I am beginning to realize that it is his role 


‘as an interviewer to which you object. 
Mr. WALKER: That is my main objection. 


Mr. MackasEy: Is it because in the role of an interviewer he has some 
latitude, as against a prepared script? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, that is my view. 
Mr. Macxasey: Are these interviews always live, to your knowledge? 


Mr. WALKER: I think, in the main, they are taped. b 


| 
} 


Mr. MacKxaseEy: They are taped? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. 
Mr. MacxasEy: Therefore, you, or management, do have an opportunity 
to view these before they get on the air. 


| 
| 


Mr. WALKER: I do not. 


Mr. MacKasey: But the management. 
Mr. WaLKER: Any of the line men? ) 

Mr. MacxasEey: Yes. When I say “you” I should say, in all fairness, tha 
I mean no reflection on you, Mr. Walker; I am talking of management. . 

Did you ever have any discussion on the problem with Mr. Leiterman St 
that management would have the opportunity of having the final voice befor 
the Canadian people see the program on Sunday night? 


Mr. WaLKER: It does appear as though the judgment at that level 0 
management which you probably have in mind has not been applied. 
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Mr. Mackasey: Is it Mr. LaPierre’s fault that it has not been applied? 
Mr. WALKER: I suppose it must be Mr. LaPierre— 


| Mr. MACKASEY: You cannot have it both ways, Mr. Walker. Either manage- 
ment has allowed Mr. LaPierre to violate its instructions, or it has not. If he has 


not, then is it not the case that you should fire management? 


Mr. WALKER: That is possible. 


Mr. MAcKASEy: You said yesterday that Mr. LaPierre is a fine personality 
and a person of great charm. 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. 


Mr. MACKASEyY: You have one advantage over me because you go on to say 
that this appraisal of Mr. LaPierre comes as a result of—well, you say: “I had 
the pleasure of meeting him only once,” which is once more than I have; but I 
would say, as an English-speaking Quebecer, that he personifies to me the 
aundred of thousands of French Canadians that I know, and because of this I 
iave a bias towards Mr. LaPierre. 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. 
Mr. MackasEy: Because I feel that having him on the program dissolves 


his concept of the French Canadian as someone who bakes bread in the 


vackyard. This is why I brought up this question of replacing him with another 
‘rench Canadian. I would like to know the reason why. 


I would like to get around to Ross McLean. I see a great similarity here. 
Despite the fact that the CBC is— 


Mr. GREGorRE: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order— 


Mr. Mackasey: I hope that this time is noted so far as my 20 minutes are 
oncerned. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Translation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, I note that Mr. Mackasey 
3 making comments rather than putting questions. I wonder if we have got to 
ae stage where we should offer these comments. He has been making comments 
or three or four minutes on the fact that Mr. LaPierre is a distinctive French 
‘anadian. I have nothing to say about that at this stage, but I wonder if the 
me has really come to make such comments. I wonder, then if— 


English) 


Mr. Mackasey: On a point of privilege, Mr. Chairman, I would assure Mr. 
'régoire that he also represents a certain element of French Canada. 


Mr. LaPierre does not represent all French Canadians. Mr. Grégoire 
*presents others. 


The Cuarrman: I do not see that this is on the point of order and I think 
‘e should put an end to it. 
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I think the remark is in order that members should, as much as possible, 
keep to questions. 

Mr. MacKAsEY: Well, now, Mr. Walker, I was talking about Ross McLean 
and I wish to make a statement so that you will understand my question. I am 
glad I have one Chairman and not two—I can see the problem you have in 
“Seven Days” with two co-hosts! Despite the size of the CBC and the fact that 
there are different personalities and conflicts between personalities, I would like 
to hear from you why Ross McLean has been, in the opinion of some of the 
Witnesses, blackballed or refused re-admittance to the CBC despite his admit- 
ted talent. What is the prejudice to Ross McLean in the public affairs 
department of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation? 


e (4:05 p.m.) 

Mr. WaLKER: Let me state most emphatically for the record that there is no 
blacklist whatsoever in the Corporation. Now, there was an early history of 
difficulties with regard to program integrity involving Mr. Ross McLean that 
goes back a few years because, as you probably know, he has had various 
associations with us. You probably recall the famous Shady Lady program, 
when there were some difficulties surrounding the presentation of that program 
on the air. There have been four or five. You perhaps recall Dr. Robinson. There 
was a practice at one time in Mr. McLean’s program Tabloid of reading the mail 
on the air and if it was mail we did not agree with he invited the audience to 
take some action. As I say, these things that I refer to involve a gentleman by 
the name of Dr. Robinson. This led to a legal action and we settled out of court. © 


There were a number of these instances. I must say that that is a 
background of what was involved. Of course, he has been with us in various 
capacities. He then left us and went to CTV. It is true that the vice president of 
this organization—and I am saying this as a matter of record so that he will 
know what I am saying in particular—has felt very strongly and, I think, 
historically, with good reason about the re-engagement of a man who has been 
involved in programs with something less than the basic integrities we expect. 
It is a fact that probably in February last year, 1965, the vice presient in my 
absence—I had been away on holidays—spoke with my assistant general man- 
ager and said he would not want the assistant general manager acting for me t( 
authorize further employment of Mr. McLean. Now, then, I think it was July—i) 
could have been June—of last summer, Mr. Haggan came directly to me—Mr 
Hogg may have been away at the time; I have forgotten now—and made to mi 
the most interesting proposal for Ross McLean. Much thinking and some earlie} 
preparation had been done on this, I gather, by Mr. McLean himself, it) 
specifically presenting this proposal to Mr. Haggan to do a documentary 01 
Kingston Penitentiary. After consideration of this and discussing it with Mr 
Haggan I was impressed, and I discussed it with Mr. Hogg, properly so, ant 
authorized the engagement of Mr. McLean to do this program. You may hav’ 
seen it. It was on the air, I think, in January of this year. It was a very fin 
document, one of our better ones in recent times. In authorizing the engagemen 
of Mr. McLean at that time which, as I say, would have been back in July, an 
having the concurrence of Mr. Hogg, I reported this to the vice presiden 
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Captain Briggs, who still was reluctant to concur in regular employment. I had 
emphasized regular employment for this man. In fact, I think he was probably a 
| little stronger than that in the light of past history. 


Mr. Mackasey: If I may interrupt you there, I appreciate you went to 
Captain Briggs and intervened to get this very fine document which Mr. McLean 
‘produced on the air. 

Mr. WALKER: Not quite so much, sir, as intervened on behalf of. I reported 
‘to Captain Briggs that I had approved one— 


Mr. Mackasey: I am talking about the Kingston Penitentiary documentary. 
Mr. WALKER: Yes. 
Mr. MAcKAsEy: You did approve of that? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, and I reported it to Captain Briggs because he had felt 
that with the past history we perhaps should be very cautious about it. 


Mr. MackKAsey: You are thinking of the past history with respect to Tabloid 
and the legal action some few years ago? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. 
Mr. Mackasey: How long is the period of purgatory in the CBC? 
Mr. WALKER: Not very long; it depends on the sin committed. 


Mr. Mackasey: In Mr. McLean’s case, do you not think he has served his 
time in purgatory and that in view of his excellent program on the Kingston 
Penitentiary—and I am summarizing—in view of your own statement that good 
producers are hard to find, that it is time that Captain Briggs realized Mr. 
McLean should be given another opportunity as a regular producer? 


Mr. WALKER: If I might continue I will answer your questions in a few 


words. After the Kingston Penitentiary program, which had been so successful, 
it was suggested that I should talk privately with Mr. McLean in terms of 
oossible further employment. I had a very useful talk with him and we did 
speak about other possible documentaries. I said perhaps one or two a year 
sould be set up but this would not necessarily have the concurrence of the vice 
resident to whom I report in operations or, indeed, the president. However, 
hat was the discussion at that time. Now, one thing that Mr. Haggan in his 
*vidence forgot to mention was that on April 18, I believe it was, when he and 
iis senior officers came to Ottawa to discuss some of the problems in public 
\ffairs, as he said, Mr. Haggan forgot to report that we agreed to review the 
‘ase of Mr. McLean most thoroughly and we were prepared to consider any 
pecific proposal for a continuing series, depending on the proposal when it 
‘omes forward. This was done as of April 18. May I finish? 


| Mr. Mackaszy: Surely. 
Mr. WALKER: This rather happens simply to confirm that there is no 
lacklisting; within a period of less than eight months Mr. McLean had earned 


tom the Corporation $11,213. Now, this to me is a rather affluent blacklisting, if 
he identifies it as such. 
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Mr. MacKASEY: If I understand what you are saying, in special circum- 
stances you would accept him but as a long term or regular employee he is not 
considered as such. 


Mr. WALKER: Subject to the submission, as we said, to Mr. Haggan on April 
18, of a specific proposal or proposals for a continuing series. 


Mr. MackasEy: In other words, you will not accept him on a regular basis 
but only subject to the submission of proposals? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, subject to the submission of proposals, and we have not 
seen any. 

Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order and before Mr. MacDonald 
proceeds, do I understand from the information which the vice president and 
general manager of the English network gave us with regard to the earnings of 
one person working for the CBC that the Corporation now is prepared to give 
this Committee and, therefore, Parliament the details of the earnings of all the 
people it engages? 

Mr. WALKER: I cannot say that, sir, no. | 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Then, how can we relate this figure of $11,000 to 
anything if we do not know what other people earn? | 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): On what basis do you reveal the salary of one 
person and not the others? 


Mr. WaLKER: I was referring to the fees collected by the man to bring out 
the point that there has been no blacklist. These are fees earned in the 
preparation of incidental material for programs. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, my point of order is that I have always 
understood in the years I lived in Ottawa, when I was not a member and since, 
that the Corporation refuses to give this kind of information to a Parliamentary 
Committee and to Parliament because this information is internal to the 
Corporation. Now, either Mr. Walker is violating Corporation policy, in whick 
case he ought to be seriously censured by the president and this Committee 01 
he is carrying out Corporation policy, in which case I would like to know fron! 
him, and in accordance with Corporation policy, the fees and earnings of all the 
people the CBC engages, and I want this placed on the table before thi 
Committee or before Parliament. And, if Mr. Walker is in the habit of actini 
irresponsibly I would like to know that, too. 


Mr. StarrorD: Mr. Chairman, we are supposed to be asking questions, no 
making speeches. 


Mr. Lewis: I was not making a speech; I was raising a point of order. | 
want an explanation for this irresponsibility by the vice president in giving th 
earnings of one employee. | 


Mr. MackasEy: Well, Mr. Chairman, in all fairness to Mr. Walker, I was th 
one who prompted the information. I do not think that Mr. Walker was awar 
of the fact that earlier in the hearings we had been refused this type C 
information and, as I say, in all fairness to him, I think he gave tha 
information to confirm the point that Mr. McLean was not blackballed. 
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Mr. WALKER: That is correct. 


Mr. MAcKASEy: I think we have to be fair to the witness. If he made a 
nistake he is unimpeachable. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am given to understand on this point that it is the right of 
he Committee to demand that such figures be presented, but the Committee 
his year and all committees in previous years always have been advised that it 
vould be wiser not to, for reasons quite obvious. You have been all witness to 
sur Committee sittings from the very beginning and you have noted that this 
Yommittee has avoided demanding that such figures be produced. Now what 
he point of order leads to though, I am rather embarrassed to say. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Walker was not asked for the information. I am asking 
vhether the information which he gave represents a change of policy by the 
°BC so that it is no longer unwise for this Committee to ask for such 
nformation. I am putting that in the wording you used. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps in view of this fact the question whether or not 
here has been any change in policy might be put to the president of the CBC 
vhen he appears before us. 


Would you proceed now, Mr. MacDonald. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Mr. Walker, I missed part of the earlier testimo- 
iy but I am wondering if you notified the Committee as to the nature of this 
rogram council that we heard about earlier in previous testimony. Have you 
een asked that question or did you give any information on that? 


} 
' 


Mr. WALKER: Do you mean the make-up of the program council? 
Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Right. 
Mr. WALKER: No, I did not give any information. 


Mr. MaAcDonaLp (Prince): Would you tell us something about the program 
ouncil now. 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. The program council is made up of the three vice 
resident general managers. 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Would you name these people. 


Mr. WALKER: Mr. Jennings, vice president and general manager for regional 
roadcasting; Mr. Marcel Ouimet, vice chairman and general manager of French 
etwork, and myself. The chairman of the program council is Eugene Hallman, 
ice president of programming. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Is this the council that produced the various 
olicy statements we talked about here and possibly others by Mr. Leiterman 
uring his appearance before the Committee? 


Mr. WALKER: As a general rule, the policies come up the line. They are 
eveloped in the beginning from the program departments concerned; they are 
eviewed with the program departments in the program council and then finally 
hey become established, and then become part of our program policy. 

Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): But the responsibility for establishing these 
olicies rests with the program council? 

24126—4 
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Mr. WALKER: No, the final responsibility, of course, rests with the president, 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): In the matter of the program “Seven Days” 
itself did Mr. Briggs ever express to you any criticism? 


Mr. WALKER: On “Seven Days’’? 

Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): Yes. 

Mr. WALKER: Oh, indeed so. 

Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): On a regular basis or every week or so? 


Mr. WALKER: No, of course not. 

Mr. MacDoNaLp (Prince): Was it every second week or how often then? 

Mr. WALKER: I could not tell you. Frequently, let us say, over two years. 

Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Of all the people who expressed to you criticism 
of “Seven Days”—and I am speaking of people internally involved in the CBC 
management people—would you say that Captain Briggs had been the mest 
frequent critic of “Seven Days’? ) 

Mr. WALKER: I would think yes, and I do not say this critically. I think 
Captain Briggs has felt most strongly about the errors in judgment and, indeed 
has been critical of me for allowing them or not seeing that they are contailed 
as much as we have attempted to contain them. Yes, I would say, in answering 
that perhaps Captain Briggs has—and, that is his prerogative as vice president 
being responsible for general operations. 

Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): On what basis would he make these criticisms i 
you? | 
Mr. WALKER: On the basis that I have described, too many items bein; 
produced irresponsibly, being sleazy—a word that has been used here, spicy ani 
so on. ) 

Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Was the criticism indicated to you in a forme 
manner by letter; did he call you into his office or what happened. In what wa’ 
did he talk to you? | 

Mr. WaLKER: No. We did not contact each other by letter. His office is nex 
door to mine. There were discussions in his office from time to time. He joins Ul 
in program council, as occasionally does the president and we review program 
as opposed to policy on occasion. Frequently we look at “Seven Days” and som 
of its problems. 

Mr. MacDona.tp (Prince): Did the initial criticism about Mr. LaPierre 
television techniques emanate from Captain Briggs? 

Mr. WALKER: I would say that probably Captain Briggs felt more sae 
about Mr. LaPierre than any of us did, but latterly it was a collective view. Bu 
in the initial stages, I would say yes. | 

Mr. MAacDONALD (Prince): For what reason do you think Captain Brigs 
had these sentiments or opinions bout Mr. LaPierre’s television technique? | 

Mr. WALKER: Now, for some reason I seem to find great difficulty j 
expressing these and I apologize for that but, to put it simply, he wears h 
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opinions or his heart on his sleeve and becomes too emotionally involved in 
interviewing; he dominates the interviewee and so on. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): The strange thing I find hard to understand in 
your testimony is this. You expressed dissatisfaction with Mr. LaPierre in his 
interviewing techniques and yet we have received here an account of the 
number of times in which there was direct top management intervention, and I 
believe in only two out of ten instances Mr. LaPierre was involved as the 
interviewer. In other words, in most of these cases, Mr. LaPierre was not 
specifically involved, and I would like to know how you relate these two factors. 


Mr. WALKER: I am sorry, but I cannot follow your questioning. 


Mr. MAcDONALD (Prince): I am saying that the criticism directed toward 
the program in the last one and a half years has not been in the areas in which 
Mr. LaPierre has been specifically connected. 


Mr. WALKER: Well, I cannot really comment on that. He has been on every 
program and he has or has not been involved in some of the items that have 
bothered us. Some of the items might not affect himself; it might have been the 
content of the item itself. I just do not know. 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): You have expressed to us that it would be better 
not to show emotional reaction in certain instances. Do you think it would be 
‘much more honest to portray a suppression of a certain kind of emotion than to 
‘react to obvious emotional situations? 


Mr. WALKER: Again, I have to add it is a matter of degree. I think it would 
be just as wrong for an interviewer or co-host or program personality to be so 
flat as to be dull. This is not what we expect. Again, I repeat it is a matter of 
degree. You can go overboard and you can go beyond what seems to be proper 
for a man who is supposed to be objective and who is supposed to conduct 
himself in an objective way. The purpose of conducting an interview is to bring 
out the views and the opinions of the interviewee, and if he goes beyond that 
‘point he dominates the position, and it becomes even worse if his own personal 
convictions begin to show. 


Mr. MacDona.tp (Prince): But, you are not suggesting the interviewer 
should be some kind of a mental eunuch. 

Mr. WALKER: No. 

Mr. LEwis: An unemotional one. 

Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): You have mentioned two or three times that Mr. 
Haggan has outlined for us the kind of ‘Seven Days” that will be expected next 


year. I take it you respect the judgment of Mr. Haggan with regard to 
programming on the CBC. 


@ (4:25 p.m.) 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. I have given full credit to Mr. Haggan for a successful 
year this past year. 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): You feel he has, over-all, a pretty good concept 
and understanding of the programming as such as related to television? 
24126—43 
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Mr. WALKER: Yes, I think in programming terms he has exhibited quite 
good judgment, with the notable exception, perhaps, of not containing, as we 
would have expected, the problems in relation to “Seven Days”. In a general 
kind of way, I would have to say that this past season has been quite good. I am 
referring to public affairs generally, and there are certainly many many more 
programs, as Mr. Haggan pointed out to you, gentlemen, in both radio and in 
television, on the regional and local network, there is quite a vast field of 
activity in programming. One must, therefore, give him full marks for quite 
good judgment in programming in a general sort of way. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I would like to quote what Mr. Haggan said to 
this Committee. He said: “It has been totally impossible to carry on a discussion 
with management about programming”. What is your reaction to that kind of 
statement from a man whose competence you recognize? 


Mr. WALKER: I would have to be a bit rude and say this is aie | 
nonsense. ; 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): He says further that you yourself know ote 
about programming. 


Mr. WALKER: No comment. ; 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Is it not a fact that since 1942 you have had. 
really no creative contact with the broadcasting end of either radio or television 
because since that time you have been involved in administration, and fairly 
removed from the depths of the production, so to speak? 


Mr. WALKER: There is no such thing as being removed or divorced from the 
actual production or concern for programs in this organization or in any other 
organization in broadcasting. I cannot really speak for the production of tomato. 
cans, aS someone has charged me with. We are all concerned with the 
production of a general service to the public, from the president and the board 
down. 


Mr. MacDONALD (Prince): Does it not strike you as odd that in the past aa 
years that this program has been on the air you have met one of the people 
whose contract has not been renewed only once over part of a luncheon, and 
that one of the incidents for which he is not being re-hired is an incident which 
you yourself have not even seen? Does this not display a lack of communication 
with the kind of creative broadcasting we are talking about here? 


Mr. WALKER: Not at all. I cannot see all of the programs because obviously 
there are quite a few that run at the same time. There are programs both on the 
radio and on television; I cannot see them all. However, I am not at all out of 
touch because, in my regular visits to Toronto I participate in the program 
committee’s discussions. This is a management program committee in which 
programs are reviewed, and I participate most actively. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): In one of your earlier statements, the opening 
statement, you suggested Miss LaMarsh was right in her comment about the 
“iceberg”. I gather from your reaction to that comment that you were regarding 
the controversy basically as simply an internal “Seven Days” program; that the 
problem that exists covers only “Seven Days” and does not include a number of 
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other areas in broadcasting both in French and English. Do you say it is only 
one area not affecting other broadcasting? 


‘Mr. WatKer: I do not, sir. 


| Mr. MAcDonatp (Prince): Do you feel that it would be necessary or it will 
be good policy in the future for the CBC to move into a more commercial type 
of programming? 

; Mr. WALKER: I do not, sir. 


| Mr. MacDoNALpD (Prince): Do you feel that in the last five, ten, or fifteen 
years the nature of programming, particularly in television, has changed 
immensely? 


Mr. WALKER: Of course it has. We have kept apace with the changing social 
times. What we do today, we could not have done, for example, five years ago— 
as recently as that. We are going through a kind of social revolution, and I 
would hope it is recognized we are keeping apace with it. 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): When you say “we could have done it”, do you 
mean in terms of the physical capacity of the medium, or the way in which 
the medium has become part of our culture? : 


Mr. WALKER: I mean the acceptability of programming in public terms. This 
would apply as well, of course, to the theatre, to literature, and so on. We are 
zoing through a change, and therefore our programming is beginning to change 
(0 keep apace with the changing social times. We must do this. 


_ Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): You mentioned earlier that you made decisions 
m whether or not programming had integrity—in your words—whether it was 
related to the old fashioned ideas of ethics and good conduct. In what way do 
you actually decide what kind of programming is valid programming? 


Mr. WALKER: I just think we have to rely on the _ professional 
‘xperience of our program people and of the management people, everyone up 
he line. We have to rely on the experience of seniority in terms of public tastes 
‘nd interests, and the observation of the changing times. I think one has to 
‘'bserve and do the very best one can. In applying professional judgment you 
ertainly can sense from season to season, and sometimes from seasons to 
easons, a changing interest in drama as opposed to variety. It is the considered 
riew of our professional program people—they are all professionals—that there 
s indeed, in terms of the Corporation anyway, a very definite Swing in interest 
owards drama. We sense that in spite of the successes of news specials that 
eem to be coming to the fore and in spite of the success of the kind of program 
ve have been talking about—the “Seven Days” program—that there is a par- 
icular kind of special interest developing in drama. This upcoming season we 
re placing a great deal of emphasis on drama. 


_ And therefore I can only answer you by saying that one has to rely on the 
rofessional judgment of people who seem to sense what the public is interest- 
din. By the way, part of this has resulted from the great success we have had 


vith three or four of our film-produced drama series, such as Member of 
‘arliament, and so on. 
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Mr. MacDonap (Prince): Do you think that part of the problem with top 
management not being in close communication with the program people is the 
fact that it resides in Ottawa while the bulk of the program production takes 
place in either Toronto or Montreal? 


Mr. WALKER: I said in my opening statement yesterday that this could be 
one of the problems. If it were possible for all of us to live in one house, I think | 
communication would be much simpler, but we live with the goegraphical 
problem of separation, and for very good reason, as I expressed yesterday. I do. 
not see how it could be otherwise. Perhaps the communication would be less 
difficult it we lived together in one building. 

Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Would you not also say that the line of com- 
munication that exists between the producers and yourselves who make these 
kinds of decisions is obviously too long? 


Mr. WALKER: In terms of miles? Yes, it is fairly long. ; 


Mr. MacDona.Lp (Prince): Not only in terms of miles but in terms of the 
number of bodies. | 


Mr. WALKER: I do not agree with that at all. The organization we set up in 
December of 1964 is a simplified one. There is direct access, for example, in 
terms of policy content and editorial content in news and public affairs, to me 
through Mr. Hogg. There is no bogging down in that line. 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): Would you also say that the lines of communica- 
tion are often not clear regarding who in effect is making the decisions and to 
whom he is ultimately responsible? | 


Mr. WALKER: I do not recall saying that but I may have said something that 
led you to believe that. | 

Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): How do you accurately determine what is an 
offensive item for broadcasting? On what basis do you determine offensive 
items? ar 

Mr. WALKER: I would say the first way to determine that is the public 
reaction, and I can assure you, if I need to do so, that there is an immediate 
response by telephone to anything that seems to be offensive. That is the first 
immediate response. There is also a response by letters, indeed sometimes by 
wire, and most certainly by personal contact. If one moves around, as one ha‘ 
to occasionally, one gets the message very quickly when something has beer 
offensive. 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Do you measure it by the number you receive 01 
the quality of the letters that are written? What kind of scale do you use? 


Mr. WALKER: All of these measurements are applied in a total assessment 
Then, of course, we have our audience surveys, which are professional surveys 
and, as useful as they are, we make use of them to a considerable extent. The) 
are guidelines, if you will. | 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): When you say you are using public reaction, yol 
are implying that everything must be broadcast before you get a reaction 
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However, in many cases that we have heard about, things are not being 
oroadcast. 


Mr. WALKER: In this instance we use the judgment of the Corporation, with 
ill their experience, and also, as I said in my opening remarks yesterday, the 
»lain, ordinary, old fashioned things such as basic program ethics, the methods 
»f gathering material, whether a serious subject is balanced, if it calls for 
yalance, whether it is properly researched, and so on. If it is not properly 
researched, it should not be put on the air. These are professional management 
| udgments that will always be applied and must necessarily be applied. 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): What, in your opinion, Mr. Walker, is the best 
elevision program that is presently being aired by the Corporation? 


Mr. WALKER: I would not like to say. 


_ Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I have a final question: How much do you 
‘ourself watch television on a weekly basis? 


Mr. WALKER: I could not give you the number of hours, but far too much, I 
vould say, because I would also like to listen a lot more to another interesting 
ervice that we have, which is—I hate to say it in front of the television people 
vecause there are some here—the senior service, and that is radio. There are 
ome very exciting new things being done on radio. I just do not have enough 
ime to look at both radio and television, but maybe I do not need to assure you 
nere are some greatly exciting new things being done on radio. 


Mr, MAcDona.p: (Prince): Thank you for the commercial. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before going on to Mr. Basford may I warn the Committee 
gainst the danger of repetition? It seems to me that we tend to cover the same 
round more and more as we advance. I can understand that a member would 
ke to put a certain question in a different way if that member thinks that 
nother questioner did not get the answer he was looking for. However, I think 
'e should all be very careful not to tread on the same ground after the matter 
as been dealt with. 


_ Mr. Starrord: Mr. Walker, did you read an article in Maclean’s issue of 
{arch 5, 1966, by Alan Edmonds regarding “Seven Days”? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Did you ever approach Mr. LaPierre on the four sentences 


‘hich are, among other things, blocked out? I would like to read to you the four 
ontences: 


} 


... And if “Seven Days” lasts another year one of them may change: 
Laurier LaPierre, 36 year old associate professor of history at McGill 
university, says: “I do not think I could last in “Seven Days” much 
longer”’. His reasons: “This year the show does not seem to care as much; 
it is falling into the same trap as all CBC public affairs shows; it is losing 
concern with matters of real social consequence”’. 


He does not, however, care to be a performer, which is not what the “Seven 
ays” producers expect him to be this season. 


Those are rather serious words, are they not? 
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Mr. WALKER: I would say so. 
Mr. STAFFORD: Do you think adverse criticism like this hurts the CBC? 


Mr. Wa.xKer: I do not think it does any good, but he is certainly entitled to 
express his views. 

Mr. StaFrrorD: Did you, or anyone else, go and see Mr, LaPierre about why 
these statements were made? ; 

Mr. WALKER: I did not, but I cannot say whether Mr. Haggan did. It is 
possible, I do not know. 

Mr. Starrorp: Mr. Walker, is there any substance in what Mr. Haggan has 
said about the whole public affairs area being downgraded by the difficulty of 
keeping up with the number of programs they should be doing and with 
insufficient money? 

Mr. WALKER: There is no substance to it whatsoever. This has been 
reviewed most thoroughly in relation to a document that was submitted by Mr. 
Haggan and written by him also. I understand it was reviewed by the president 
myself, and other officers, as well as the vice president. I am not sure whethe1 


this has been tabled here or not. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it was tabled. 
Mr. WALKER: May I refer to it then? 
Mr. STAFFORD: Yes, briefly please, as I have a few other questions to ask. 


Mr. WALKER: He made some references in it to the fact that the Corpora: 
tion, as a matter of policy, had determined, for the coming year, that they wer 
going to increase the target for revenue. This had a bad effect on public affair 
programming. In other words, it would be at the expense of public affair, 
programming that the target had been increased. This is absolutely wrong. W/ 
have not increased the target. We have stated this both to Mr. Fowler ani 
publicly, that our determination is to reduce especially the United State 
commercial programs in order to give us an opportunity, hopefully, with th 
funds available, to do more Canadian programming. There is no increase in th 
target for revenue in the Corporation. There is an adjustment, which is th 
normal business adjustment, to do with the rate cards. The rates have normall) 
been adjusted. There is something like a 2 per cent increase. There is n 
increase in the target. | 

He also said, I believe, in a statement which is here—I will not take time ou 
to pick out these spots—something to the effect that this coming season the 
were distressed to observe there would be fewer hours. This is quite incorrec! 
there will be something like an increase of 29 hours; I added this up fairl 
recently. 

He was concerned about fewer dollars being available for public affair’ 
This is not correct. The increase, in point of fact, is something between thre 
and four hundred thousand dollars more than last year. | 

Therefore, somehow or other, he has been misinformed. There were othe 
references in the document to Mr. Southam, I think. We had agreed to revie’ 


| 
. 
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the case of Mr. Southam. Mr. Haggan has probably forgotten to mention this. I 
have forgotten what else there is. Mr. McLean, I think, was also referred to. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Why is it, as I understand it, that not only have the 
contracts of the two hosts not been renewed but Mr. Faibish and Mr. Zolf have 


also been dismissed? 


Mr. WALKER: I have to be emphatic at times. They have not been dismissed, 
positively not. There were discussions with Mr. Hogg going back to January 


about the “Seven Days” program and its personnel. In January we were so 


concerned about the problem of the “Seven Days” unit that indeed we did 
_ discuss and refer to some of the personnel involved, and there were discussions 


about Mr. Zolf, Mr. Faibish, and of course the others. At that time Mr. Hogg 
_ wrote a memo—I think it would be in January probably—and said to Mr. Haggan 
that at that time no consideration would be given—that is by Mr. Haggan—to the 

renewal of contract until it was quite clear that we were either going to have 
_“Seven Days” under the conditions that we had expressed of eliminating some 
of the “sleaziness” and so on, or that we would go ahead with the magazine. At 
that time there was reference to Mr. Zolf and Mr. Faibish. 


So far as Mr. Zolf is concerned, my reecollection is—perhaps if Mr. Hogg is 
here as your witness in the next few days he will confirm this—that we were 
‘quite candidly a little concerned about the methods he used in collecting 
material. He seemed to be so aggressive that at times he became offensive, I 
think. However, Mr. Hogg, in discussing this with Mr. Haggan, assured me that 
Mr. Zolf was acting under supervision and direction. Perhaps, if you want an 
/example, I will state one which was a serious invasion of privacy when Mr. Zolf 
attempted to get an interview with Mr. Sevigny in connection with the 
_Munsinger case. This was a very wrong thing. The method of attempting to get 
‘this interview was a serious invasion of privacy. Mr. Zolf was involved but he 
‘was acting under direction, and to this extent I was satisfied it was by direction. 

In the case of Mr. Faibish, he was not fired, he resigned recently, to my 
‘great surprise by the way. Mr. Faibish, I must again be very candid with you, 
had asked to be relieved from his contract with us, or his letter of agreement, I 
have forgotten which it was. I was quite surprised, as were some of my 
associates who had been asked to participate in the Fowler inquiry to look into 
‘matters of the CBC. 


| @ (4.45 p.m.) 


However, we released him from his agreement; he was given free access to 
our officers all the way down the line, free access to all operational matters. 
This rather surprised us, but it happened; and as soon as he was through with 
the Fowler Committee he came back to us and resumed his agreement. 

The reason for the discussion with Mr. Hogg in relation to Mr. Faibish was 
simply about next fall, whether Mr. Faibish should be continued next fall. I was 
assured that he was a valuable man in terms of being a story editor and a 
contact man. Presumably this was “contact” in relation to important people to 
be interviewed, and so on. As I said earlier, this was a program decision, as it 
Was in the case of Zolf. Neither Zolf nor Faibish were asked to resign, or 
anything of that sort. 
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Mr. StarrorD: My recollection is that Mr. Leiterman has said that “Seven 
Days” would be crippled by a budget reduction. 
Mr. WALKER: This is not true, although that could be his opinion; but I will 


express mine. 

You must have noticed that I have referred to the “Seven Days” unit. It is 
a unit, or a department, within the department. Mr. Haggan will not agree, but 
I think it is a department within a department, in my opinion. 

The total budget assigned to that unit has been reduced by 1.4 per cent for 
the coming year, and this represents possibly about $15,000; this is for four 


programs. 
Mr. Lewrts: I wonder if Mr. Stafford could ask whether this is direct or 
indirect. 
Mr. WALKER: This is total. ) 
Mr. STAFFORD: I still have a few questions. My 20 minutes are not up yet; 
but a couple of his answers have taken much longer than I had expected. 
Mr. Lewis, you go ahead. ; 
Mr. Lewis: Is the total that you have talked about both direct and 
indirect, or how do they break down? Is it a reduction on the direct or the 
indirect cost? | 
Mr. WALKER: I hesitate to offer information for which I may be reprimanded. 


/ 
| 
| 


ed. 


Is it in order for me to give program costs? 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not aware that there has been any restriction on 
quoting such figures, although I was not with this committee last year. It is a 
matter of CBC policy rather than of the Committee. As I said a moment ago, 
the Committee can demand, but it is not demanding now. 


Mr. WALKER: Then, I am prepared to give the total figures. Speaking of the 
“Seven Days” unit, where four programs are involved, the budget of last year 
was $1,443,450. The budget at this moment, subject to still further refinement 
is $1,423,065. I said a difference of $15,000. It is $20,000. But 1.4 per cent seem: 
to be pretty close to it. 

This is not a serious reduction. After a long-winded answer it is my viey 
that it is not a serious reduction. ) 


Mr. Lewis: It was the breakdown into direct and indirect that I wanted. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you have this information, Mr. Walker. 


Mr. Lewis: We were told that the budget consists of direct costs, which i) 
what the producer people get, and so on, and indirect cost, which is thi 
overhead and the people who are on salary and so on. . 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: This figure of over a million dollars I assume takes in hoth th 
direct and indirect? 


Mr. WALKER: That is correct. 
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Mr. Lewis: And the reduction is in the direct cost alone? 


Mr. WALKER: I think there was a reference to a reduction of a $1,000 direct 
given for the one program. I am referring to four programs. There is a 
reduction of $1,000 in one program, which could represent something like six or 
seven per cent, yes. 


| However, if I may just go on a step further, that is within the authority of 
the general supervisor of programming to adjust within his department. He can 
take money from one program and put it into another as the season goes on. 


| Mr. STAFFORD: Did you ever make a parallel between the running of the 
CBC and that of a business machine factory? 


MN. WALEER-T did not, 


| Mr. STAFFORD: In Volume No. 1 of these proceedings, page 48, Mr. Watson 
Zave evidence to the effect that Wilson Southam was fired officially “without 
veason.”” Would you care to comment on why you fired this particular producer, 
Wilson Southam. 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. In the first place, it is not within my authority, nor was 
t within my authority, to fire him because he did not work for me. 


__ I understand Wilson Southam is still on the staff of the Ottawa area. The 
Jttawa area reports to Mr. Jennings, my colleague, who is vice president and 
jeneral manager of regional broadcasting. It was just before Mr. Jennings went 
(way on vacation in January—well, I do not know what month it was, but it 
loes not matter too much—that he had expressed great concern about what 
tppeared to be excessive programming costs within the Ottawa area for public 
‘fairs for the English network being charged to the English network budget. 
de asked me if I would attend a meeting in his office with some of the principal 
‘fficers of the Ottawa area management, which I did. They collectively ex- 
yressed concern about this. I asked that some investigation be done and that 
ome accounting figures be provided to me. Indeed, they were very disturbing 
0 look at in relation to the original budget. It had to do with a satire program 
m the opening of Parliament, and, just incidentally, it happened to be not a 
very good program. 

_ The costing of the program was completely unreasonable, and as the 
dttawa area management pointed out to me—and as their accounting figures 


eemed to support—the spending was quite excessive. That was my reason for 
yeing interested. 


_ Had Mr. Jennings been present he probably would have conducted the 
aquiry himself. I have to say again that Mr. Haggan is aware that we have 
greed to review the case of Mr. Southam. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): What was the amount or the proportion of 
verspending? 


___ Mr. Watxer: I would have to be most cautious here because this is not 
rithin my area of responsibility now; it is Mr. Jennings’. 


Mr. MacDonap (Prince): Just the percentage. 


Mr. WALKER: He is conducting a review of the case. 
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As I recall it, the total figures seemed to represent $54,000 as opposed to 
something like $19,000 approved, direct and indirect. But I do not have the file. 
It is not my concern at this moment. 


Mr. STAFFORD: With reference to films produced last year by film producer 
Beryl Fox, even although the matter has been turned over to the RCMP, would 
you like to make any remarks? 


Mr. WALKER: Anything I would say would have nothing to do with the 
reference in the Toronto Telegram of a couple of days ago, but it has something 
to do with the information that was given to me back last July, when it was 
reported to me that this kind of filming had been done. 

It was reviewed by the officers in Toronto. They were very concerned about 
it and directed that it not be included in a document that was being done called 
“Youth.” The particular sequence was the apartment sequence which has been 
referred to by the Telegram. The officers said that it was very poor judgment to ) 
have done it all; in fact, it was very bad judgment. : 


The CHAIRMAN: I must tell the member that he has one minute left. 


Mr. STAFFORD: With reference to the program on political interviews in the 
last election, was it decided by Mr. Hogg and Mr. Haggan that the interviewing 
be conducted by Mr. Watson and Mr. Troyer because of the political leanings of 
Mr. LaPierre? 


Mr. WALKER: I will try to be as brief as possible since I know that you are | 
in a hurry to get away. 


Mr. StarrorpD: I am not in a hurry to get away. My time is almost up. | 
Mr. WALKER: This was at the time just preceding the election when, as is. 
the practice, we review all the plans of the news and public affairs department 
for the coverage of the campaign and the actual day itself. We had a very big | 
council meeting which the president and the vice president attended, together 
with other officers from Toronto and from the French network—the principal 
officers in the area of public affairs and news—to review the planning for the 
up-coming campaign. 
Specifically, Mr. Haggan reported to us that “Seven Days” wished to 
conduct an interview with the leaders as the campaign progressed. We thought 
this was a good idea. We wanted to know whether it was to be a “hot seat” type 
of thing. It was not to be. Mr. Haggan said it would seem not to be a good idea, 
in interviewing the political leaders during the campaign. He said it was his 
feeling then that the interviewing should be conducted by Warner Troyer and 
Mr. Watson. He said it would not be Mr. LaPierre because he seemed to be 
sometimes too emotionally involved; and in this sensitive situation of the 
campaign possibly the decision to have Troyer and Watson do the interviewing | 
was a good one. aye | 


A matter of a couple of days later I was confronted with what could be. 
called a threat of a walkout because the people under Mr. Haggan, Mr. 
Leiterman and his associates on the “Seven Days” unit were determined that 
Mr. LaPierre would be one of the people who would be doing the interviewing. 
Mr. Leiterman, if he did not use the words “we will walk out” certainly clearly 
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indicated that they would not go on with the program. It is a matter of 
semantics again. He said they would not go on with the program unless Mr. 
LaPierre was part of the interviewing team. 

| There was a meeting over a long, distressing period of hours into the late 
night, and then reluctantly—and I say this most emphatically—reluctantly, we 
agreed, in the interest of saving the program at that time, that we should 
accede to the participation of Mr. LaPierre as one of the team. However, I 
aad the assurance of Mr. Haggan personally that all measures would be taken 
70 contain the possible emotional involvement of Mr. LaPierre. I do not recall, 
juite honestly, any reference to this political involvement. 


Mr. STAFFoRD: I have just one very short question. I am referring again to 
Volume No. 3 at page 165 of the proceedings, where Mr. LaPierre was referring 
:0 the miscalculations of CBC management. He said that he did not think, 
loseted as they are on Bronson Avenue, that they were really capable of 
issessing the popularity of the program. Do you feel that you have such 
sapabilities? 

Mr. WALKER: Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McCleave. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: This will be an attempt to fill in the missing link. In the 
liscussion with Mr. Watson on April 6—you had that meeting in your office; is 
hat correct? You met him in your office? 

Mr. WALKER: I am sorry— 


Mr. McCLEAvE: There was a discussion with Patrick Watson on April 6. 
Jid you meet him in your office? 


_Mr. WALKER: No; I met him in Toronto, in an office in Toronto that I use 
emporarily on my weekly visits. 
_ Mr. McCLEAve: Were there just the two of you at that meeting, or were 
aere other persons present? 


Mr. WALKER: Just the two of us; it was a private talk. 


Mr. McCueEaveE: There is a considerable discrepancy in the accounts of the 
inguage used. During the meeting did you make notes of what you said or of 
rhat he said? 


Mr. WALKER: No, I did not. I do not make a practice of taking notes of a 
lendly conversation. 


It is rather interesting, this use of the word “friendly” in the context of 


oferring to Mr. Watson and myself. This was a most interesting conversation, I 
iought at the time, until the explosion. 


If I may just go on, I did refer—and I referred to it this morning—to the 
arious challenges that seemed to be involved between Mr. Watson and 
anagement; I did refer to wanting to understand him better in relation to his 
ssuming a very important assignment for us; I did talk about him as the angry 
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young man; I did refer to my great respect for him; but I had no reason to 
make notes of this conversation. 

He expressed himself most strongly to me—and I think I can recall pretty 
well some of his words—that this had been one of the most constructive, useful 
talks he has ever had with senior management. He went further than that and 
said—by the way, he called me “Bud’—that is my first name—he said: “Bud, if 
it was possible to do this kind of thing more frequently between yourself and 
myself and yourself and other officers, or others of the management group, and 
if you can encourage the president to do this more frequently I think we will 
have resolved many of our communication problems.” He spoke most highly of 
the friendly kind of exchange we had. He was most affable. He did not seem to 
be in any sense distressed. I must say I left the meeting feeling very good—for a 


few hours! 
Mr. McCLEAVE: Well, perhaps this question will not have you feeling very 
good. Did he make notes of this conversation? 


Mr. WALKER: Not in my presence. 


Mr. McCieave: He has told me that he did make notes during his 
conversation with you, and he is prepared to go on the stand and say so. Do you 
categorically say that you did not see him make notes in your presence? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, categorically I say I did not; but, then, I do not watck 
the movements of a man when I am talking with him is a friendly way. If he i; 
jotting down notes, I see no reason—maybe I was not very observant. " 


| 
Mr. McCLEAVE: Were you sitting across from each other at a desk, or were 
you side by side in chairs, or were you standing during this conversation? 


Mr. WALKER: We were seated in chairs. | 
Mr. McCLEAVE: Was there anything in between that could obscure the fac 
that he was taking notes? 
Mr. WALKER: Not that I recall. There might have been an ashstand. | 
Mr. McCLEAVE: Did he have anything in his hand, such as a sma] 
notebook? | 
Mr. WALKER: I cannot recall; I am sorry. . 
Mr. McCueave: Is it possible that he did make notes during that conversa 
tion, Mr. Walker? | 
Mr. Waker: I think it is possible in that he has stated that he did tak 
notes. . 
Mr. McC.LeEAVE: During the conversation. 
Mr. WALKER: I suppose it is possible, but I did not see him doing it. 
Mr. MacKASEY: Would you have objected if you had seen him taking notes? 


Mr. WALKER: Well, I think I might have, because this was supposed to be. 
friendly, man-to-man talk; and, indeed, it was. It would have seemed rath 
strange if I had seen him taking notes while we were getting along so well. H 
said that this was the kind of thing he was looking forward to, and that ¥ 


| 
| 
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should have more of these man-to-man meetings. He said there should be more 
of the smaller group meetings, and that a chosen four or five people should 
meet with four or five senior officers more frequently, and as regularly as 
possible. 


| All this was very constructive in relation to my reference to his possible 
assignment to the “Quarterly Report” program—this is the new project we have 
been referring to—and he seemed to indicate some considerable enthusiasm. I 
‘suppose this was mainly because he was one of the idea men behind it. 

| He was most encouraged, and he went even further by saying something 
like this: “Bud, if I can resolve some of the possible personal problems so far as 
moving from Toronto to Montreal to do this program—” ‘“—it will be done in 
Montreal—” “—if I can resolve that and possible other problems, would the 
Corporation finance a refresher course in French?” As you know, he speaks 
French very well. He asked if we would finance one of these ‘“‘crash’”’ programs 
in French. I said: “Most assuredly, Pat; by all means, yes.” 


Mr. McCieEave: In your opening statement, Mr. Walker, you referred to 
constant challenges to basic ethics and the involvement of personal rights and so 
on and you have given a couple of examples this afternoon. Now, are there any 
others that immediately come to mind that you have not placed on the record? 


» (5.05 p.m.) 


Mr. WALKER: I could go over all the items that have concerned us, if it 
ss of any particular use to the Committee. Are your referring to those that have 
sone on the air or those that have been suppressed? 


Mr. McCLeEavE: I am referring to either category. 
Mr. WALKER: Well, it may take a while. Is it your wish that I put these on 
he record? 


Mr. McCLEAVE: But, it is these constant challenges, as you put it, to these 
arious things— 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, the basic ethics and so on. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: Yes. And you based your decision to not re-engage these 
1en on that basis. 


_ Mr. WALKER: No. These are two separate things entirely. I thought you 
vere talking about the items in the program which really do not contribute 
nsthing to the program and fall into that category of sleazy and prurient, as 
yell as those serious items which were not sufficiently researched and about 
thich we received a bad reaction. 


Mr. McCLeave: Could you give examples of the programs on the air as well 
s examples of those that were not used in the various categories? 


Mr. WALKER: I will have to refer to my notes and probably read some of 
em in order to make sure of the occasions. 


Mr. McC eave: Please do that. 


_ Mr. Waker: Now, I am working backwards on this. On April 3, there was 
‘Teport on capital punishment. We felt that this item had highly emotional 
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content, and it did because of the showing of the rope around pictures of 
convicts at the beginning of the program. And, we were concerned about the 
nature of the interview conducted with a certain convict because it seemed to 
imply some kind of bias. We were rather disturbed about that, especially as it 
was a subject that was being debated in Parliament. As I say, we were very 
concerned about it. It was the intention of the program also to ask for a write in 
to members of Parliament on this item, and this was vetoed by Mr. Hogg in 
consultation with me, simplh because it was not a thing to be done at this time. 


Mr. McCLeave: Thank God for that. We were spared some extra mail. 
However, we did receive hundreds of letters on that subject. 


Mr. WALKER: Reference has been made to the Stephen Truscott case, and 
this involved Mr. LaPierre. Our comment was that the interview with the 
parents, particularly the mother, was highly emotional including the question: 
“What is it like to be the mother of a fourteen year old boy condemned to 
hang.” That was the occasion when reference was made to the tears of Mr. 


LaPierre and so on. 
Mr. Lewis: Did Mr. LaPierre ask that question? 
Mr. WALKER: No. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Who asked that question? | 
Mr. WALKER: I do not know; I did not see it. | 
Mr. Lewis: Mr. LaPierre did not do the interviewing? 


Mr. WALKER: That seems to be the case. 
Mr. PETERS: Do you agree it was an emotional situation? 


Mr. WaLKeER: Altogether too frequently—and some members may agree and | 
some may not—there seems to have been what one might call snide pokes at the 
United States foreign policy. This has been done from time to time in the 
opening or closing lyrics in the program, one of which was about United States. 
participation in Viet Nam. It has happened in the body of the program as well, 
as in the lyrics, as I said, and sometimes in satire. This is simply misleading and, 
suggests bias. We have discussed this. This occurred once, for example, on 
February 20, but there were other occasions. 

I do not think I need to refer too much to Carol Doda, the Go-Go dancer. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I think you should. This is a very interesting thing. It is 
symbolic of the troubles right here. It was one of the saddest things. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: Well, we are baring breasts in this Committee so we might 
as well have the story. | 


Mr. WaLKER: This item was trivial, distasteful, irrelevant to the Canadian 
audience. But, “Seven Days” defended it in terms of the social aspects that seem 
to be happening on the west coast in the United States where waitresses do 
seem to be unclothed down to the waist in certain restaurants, and so on. There 
was supposed to be some social aspect to it but we did not see this. We saw it as 
a sleazy, sensational and trivial kind of thing, and there is no place in that 
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program, in any public affairs program or any other program on the CBC for 
that kind of thing. 


! Mr. McCLEAVE: Did you get many letters of complaint about that? 
Mr. Waker: I do not recall. 

Mr. PETERS: Who is the “‘we” you speak of? 

Mr. WALKER: The Corporation. 

Mr. PETERS: But, who is “we”? Not God? 


| Mr. SHERMAN: Whose comment was it that it was sleazy, sensational and 
trivial. 
t 


Mr. WALKER: It is the Corporation’s view. 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): When you say “Corporation” who does that refer 
0? 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, four questions are being put at the same time. 
_ Mr. SHERMAN: But, in reality, it is the same question. 


The CHAIRMAN: But the question has been put in four different forms, and I 
nust say that I am in sympathy with the witness answering these questions. 
The questions should be put separately. 


Mr. PETERS: Mr. Chairman, I asked who is “we” because he used it. I do not 
mderstand whether it is one of the editorial boards, Mr. Walker, Mr. Ouimet or 
Ur. Briggs. 


Mr. WALKER: If you want me to be specific—and I did not wish to be—I refer 
o the president—and, incidentally, he can speak for the board; I do not know 
whether the board was critical of it. Then, there was the vice president, the 
hhree vice president general managers, the vice president of programming, Mr. 
logg and myself. 


__ Mr. McCukave: Is this a jury that meets after “Seven Days” is put on the 
ir? 


Mr. WALKER: No. I am referring to the program council which is made up 
certain ones, and I gave you those names earlier. It is not a committee set up 
0 review any program; it is mainly a committee to review policy, standards 
nd so on. As a council we do look at programming in general and, indeed, we 
lo review the new schedules of each year before submitting them to the 
resident. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: You seem to be giving us findings on these different 
neidents. Perhaps I should not have used the word “jury” but there is some 
orm of deliberation by several senior officers. 


Mr. WALKER: These are comments of the general view of the people I have 
tentioned when I said “the Corporation”. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. McCigEave: Mr. Chairman, my time is limited and I think I should be 
lowed to pursue my questions. I am asking Mr. Walker for specific instances 
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and we have only covered three. I know if he is trying to get one from each 
program it will take time. 


Mr. WALKER: No, not at all. 

Mr. McCuLEAvE: Give us some more outstanding examples. 

Mr. WALKER: Well, I think we would agree the Go-Go dancer is pretty 
outstanding. 

Mr. MAcKASEY: It was very revealing anyway. 


Mr. WALKER: There have been a number of skits which we thought and 
firmly believe were very distasteful. There was one that made some kind of 
play—although my recollection is not clear—in connection with, I think, the visit 
of the vice president of the United States to Viet Nam, where he was spat upon. 
This was played up in satire and we thought that it was very unfair, improper 
and distasteful—simply in poor taste. There was an occasion, in the area of satire 
which, I think, is in doubtful taste, if in not very poor taste, and this was a 
satire on the governor of Rhodesia at the most critical time when the governor, 
as a representative of the Queen, was in a most difficult position. It was most 
improper and very distasteful. 

You will recall, possibly in October, Robert Hoyt’s interview with Kalvin 
Craig, Grand Dragon of Georgia and George Sligh of the Klan and Reverend 
Bevill, a Negro. This was criticized on the grounds it was gimmicky and showed 
lack of integrity in the way it was introduced. It showed a lack of research by 
the host in preparing factual material for hard hitting questions and misjudg- 
ment as to the ability of the participants. It was felt that there was insufficient 
preparation. Also, it was felt that the introduction of the Negro gentleman, the 
minister, was very gimmicky and not too understandable even to those of us 
who are fairly close to the program. We were not aware this was going on but, 
as we watched it, it looked gimmicky to us and we felt the public would have 
responded that way. ; 


Mr. McC.LeEAVE: In these instances you have quoted so far Mr. LaPierre and 
Mr. Watson had no hand in them, did they? 


Mr. WALKER: Possibly not in those I have referred to. We are dealing wae 
the program content, not about people. 

There was an item on the new fertility pills. The host, contrary tc 
Corporation policy, expressed what amounted to a program judgment on the 
drug in the wrap-up comments. Now, this gets into the area of the Corporation 
expressing an editorial view, which is not permissible. 

We have referred to the satire on the visit of the Pope to the United States, 
which was not only in poor taste, in our opinion, but was a combination of poor 
taste and rather grotesque, in my opinion. But, this is a matter of individual 
opinion. 

I referred to the interviews that were being planned with political leaders 
during the campaign so I will not go into that one. | 

There was the case of Fred Fawcett. The question was raised as to the man- 
ner in which the ‘‘SSeven Days” people obtained an interview with him, by 
entering the Ontario Hospital in Penetanguishene in the company of Faweett's 
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sister, and without obtaining prior permission. Now, this is a pure and simple 
case of subterfuge, and deception which is not acceptable. They got in to do this 
interview through deception. 


__ We have had two programs on hate literature, one on January 24, 1965, 
when Rabbi Feinberg was interviewed on the subject. Also interviewed were 
lawyers Mr. Howe and Mr. Harris who took different points of view about the 
aeed for legislation in this area. Mr. Howe complained that an interview he had 
taped for the program was cut to five minutes from one hour, and that 13 
ninutes of the program was devoted to those who wanted the law changed 
while less than one fifth of that time was allowed on the present law. We agree 
1e was improperly handled. 


_ Perhaps a relatively small incident, but it is in the context of the total, is 
hat over two years ago there was an examination of the use of salt on the 
iighways and the possible beneficial effects of inhibitors, including the ques- 
ioning of motorists on these subjects. The program appeared to us to give an 
srroneous impression on the possible benefits of inhibitors. When it was checked 
vut there seemed to be no substance to the proposition that inhibitors were 
eally effective, and this also involved some kind of write in; I do not know 
fiaesher it was to the members of Parliament but I think that was the case. 


_ There was a very important error in judgment having to do with improper, 
asufficient, irresponsible, if you will, research with respect to the case of 
tichard Ely, a young boy in Hull. 


Mr. LEwIs: What was the date of that? 


_ Mr. Wa.KeEr: December 20, 1964. This was a case of a young boy in Hull, 
vhose conscience caused him to confess to breaking and entering offences. He 
yas charged as a first offender and was sentenced to seven years in St. Vincent 
e Paul. Now, we had a complaint about this from J udge Labelle who handled 
qe case, and he said that the program did not present all the facts of the Ely 
ase, making it appear that the Judge had passed sentence too quickly without 
onsidering all the evidence. A statement was read in the following program— 
nd we felt we had to—that we did not present all the relevant facts which, most 
nfortunately, were omitted, so that the boy was not just quite an innocent 
oung chap who had gone wrong and his conscience had bothered him. But, he 
ad, in fact, pistol whipped the owner of a hotel over in Hull, committed 
%bbery and then ran off to Florida or some other place with his girl friend. 
hese facts had not been brought out in the program. This was a good example 
f insufficient, improper research or just irresponsible research because most of 
te evidence used on the program was garnered through a discussion with the 
dy’s sister. There was no reference to J udge Labelle himself and no attempt to 
onsult with him. We think this was a good example. 


One may or may not agree with the satire on God, but this was done on one 
' the programs. 


Mr. LEwIs: Satire on what? 


Mr. WALKER: There was a satire on the existence of God. It was done ina 
‘ry far out, if I can use that expression, beatnik way at the opening of a 
rogram on October 11. 
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Mr. Lewis: What year was that? 


Mr. WALKER: It was 1964. The policy of the Corporation does not permit the 
ridicule of religious belief or convictions in its broadcasts. It is highly distaste- 


ful, if nothing else. 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 


Mr. WALKER: There was a program that included an item on the difficulty 
of foreign doctors being admitted to the Ontario Medical Association. It rather 
happened that the item itself, as it was presented, in our opinion, was done very 
fairly and brought to light something that was rather distressing. But, it was 
immediately followed by a satire which was directed at the Ontario Medica! 
Association, which we thought was quite improper because it immediately put 
the whole thing out of balance in favour of the foreign doctors. I imagine we 
might be in favour, but I think that is a matter of personal opinion. But, having 
done a well planned proper serious comment on the exclusion apparently of 
foreign doctors into the association in Ontario they then immediately put it out 
of balance by doing a satire on the Ontario Medical Association. | 


Well, I am sure you do not want me to go on much longer. I have pickec 
out quite a few. These are the ones that have been on the air. I can refer to the 
ones that have not gone on the air, if you wish. 


Mr. McCurave: I think the ones that have not been on the air were se 
forth by Mr. Leiterman, were they not? I am thinking of Claudine Auge! 
interview and things like that. Perhaps you could list some of those that wer¢ 


not put on the air. | 


Mr. WALKER: Well, there was Mr. Sevigny’s item, which I have referred tc 
which was a gross invasion of personal privacy. There was the difficulty ove’ 
the Miss Canada contest, where we invaded copyright holdings apparently b; 
another network. That has been discussed and, of course, we are dealing witl 
this in legal terms now. Miss Auger was involved in this program—that is, th, 
program that we were going to do at that time, and there was considerabl 
pressure through Mr. Hogg up to me and a personal plea by Mr. Leiterman’ 
office to at least allow the interview with Miss Auger to go on. We acted on th. 
advice of our general counsel, who was extremely firm about permitting thi 
particular item to go on because he felt in the light of the threat of legal actio’ 
that it was unwise to allow any item to go on the program that night. This wa 
being dealt with on that day itself. That had some reference to beauty contest 
and the interview in which Miss Auger participated in its total, indeed, wa 
with reference to the conduct of beauty contests. So, it was with the advice © 
our general counsel that I said to Mr. Leiterman—he made his direct plea t 
me—that I would have to make a management decision based on advice ¢ 
counsel, that it should not go ahead. Indeed, the injunction had been applied é 
that time to the use of the film material that was owned by CTV, I believe, an 
as it had to do with a beauty contest it was felt it would be inadvisable to use 1 
and that it would not be good in the interests of the action that was about 1 
take place. There has already been reference to the film that was being mac 
on youth and the apartment sequence. I will not go into that one again; thi 
was terribly irresponsible, in my view. 
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p (5:25 p.m.) 


Back in October, 1964, we did suppress a satirical sketch on the Queen. Now, 
ay recollection of this was that it was part of a night club review group—I have 
orgotten its name, I think it was the Second City Review—in which there was a 
atirical sketch on the Queen. This was going to be used on the program “Seven 
Jays”. It was our considered view that it should not. 

In point of fact, the items that have been vetoed are very few. The larger 
froups are the ones that have gone on the air and to which post factum 
onsideration has been given. 


_ Mr. Brann: Mr. Walker, I am getting the very distinct impression that most 
f your problems have been with the production level. This brings me, once 
gain, to a matter which I simply cannot understand. If your basic problems, all 
ff the ones you have outlined, have been with production, how come you did 
ot fire the production staff? I repeat I just do not understand. 


_ Mr. WALKER: I imagine there would be some point where I could be rather 
oring in continuing to refer to the sincere wish of the Corporation to have this 
rogram continued. 


Mr. BRAND: Even in its present form? 
Mr. WALKER: No, not in its present form. 
Mr. BRAND: You mean a different program with the same name? 


_ Mr. WALKER: No, the program “Seven Days” with the elimination of the 
ems I have referred to, the poorly researched or irresponsibly researched 
ems, the sensational for sensational fake items, the oversexy items, the trivia, 
ut still “Seven Days’’. 

The question is: Why do we not fire the producers. I have said, I think three 
mes—perhaps only twice—that I have sincerely believed—perhaps only up to 
lis present occasion because perhaps my views are beginning to change—that 
le program could go forward and should most certainly go forward and be just 
3 provocative, just as exciting, with Mr. Leiterman, with the producers, and, 
opefully, with the containment of the front line supervisors, so that we would 
ot have these challenges in terms of program concepts, ethics, and so on. 


Mr. BRAND: You brought up the word “challenges” again. The challenges 
‘em to have come from the production level. You say that you hope to retain 
‘em without the challenges. You mean you are going to give directives to the 
yoducers, are you? 


Mr. WaLKeER: I said I had hoped they would be contained and that therefore 
‘\e program could be as exciting and would go on with Mr. Leiterman. 


Mr. Branp: I presume that when you use the word “challenge” so often you 
ve referring to the items you just mentioned. What are the challenges which 
lr, Watson was presenting to you all the time? 


Mr. WALKER: I would not say that there were any specifically; I was 
iferring in general terms—I think I have been most cautious—to the “Seven 
jays” unit which has been challenging. I have referred to them as becoming an 
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almost separate corporation within the Corporation, and therefore. the chal- 
lenges came from the unit. 

Mr. Branp: Mr. Watson, in his evidence, stated that in his interview with 
you he was told—this appears on page 43 of the first meeting—he had, according 
to you, ‘‘thrown out too many challenges to management”. 


Mr. WaLKER: This is true, but this was to the Corporation, not to manage- 
ment. This could have happened mainly in the first year when he was 
co-executive producer with Mr. Leiterman. As I explained yesterday, we felt it 
would be desirable—indeed Mr. Leiterman has expressed this view as well—and 
advisable to separate the two bosses. The challenges in the first year were either 
from Mr. Leiterman or from Mr. Watson or from both, but on behalf of the 
whole unit, of course. 

Mr. Brann: Again you brought up the statement that you and management 
had decided to separate the two. In his testimony, Mr. Leiterman pointed out to 
us, I believe, that he and Mr. Watson together had decided to separate, that this 
came from them rather than from management. Is this at variance with what 
you tell us? How do you explain this? ) 

Mr. WaLKER: I really do not feel I have to explain it because I do not think 
it is that important. ) 


Mr. Brann: It is obvious there are different statements there. | 
Mr. WALKER: Yes, but they come to the same proposition. I am not at all 


concerned with whether he thought of the idea before we did or not. | 


Mr. Brann: Just a moment, I think it is very important because it has beet 
stated, I believe, by Mr. Ouimet on his closed circuit statement to the people ir 
the CBC, that this was, one of the reasons, that the Leiterman-Watson team 
must be broken up. I think it is extremely important. If they had decided tc 
separate on their own, where is the team? | 


/ 
Mr. WALKER: The team is in existence now as a team of two executive 
producers. This is quite correct. 


Mr. Branp: There were no two executive producers after that, were there’ 
You are referring to their team in “Seven Days” after that? | 


Mr. WaLKER: I am referring to the association of Mr. Watson this season a. 
co-host—and I stated yesterday that it seems to go well beyond that, to mucl 
greater depth—in participation with Mr. Leiterman in an editorial panel. / 


Mr. Branp: Mr. Leiterman has stated in his testimony that there was non) 
of this consultation of which you were talking about. Once again we have : 
little difference here, In your meeting with Mr. Haggan on April 5, I think, h 
stated several things. He stated again that you had mentioned disloyalty to th’ 
CBC on the part'of Watson and LaPierre. . : 


Mr. WALKER: Would you repeat that question please? 


Mr. BranpD: On April 5, in your meeting in Ottawa with Mr. Haggan, M 
Haggan, in testimony here, has stated that you mentioned that one of th 
reasons for getting rid, or refusing to renew the contracts of Mr. Watson an 
Mr. LaPierre, was disloyalty to the CBC. | 


. 
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Mr. WALKER: This is quite incorrect. 

Mr. Branp: Fine. Do you question their loyalty at this time? 
| Mr. WALKER: Not at all. 

Mr. BRAND: Not even now? 


Mr. WALKER: I did not use the words “loyalty” or “disloyalty”. My 
discussion with Mr. Watson was in terms of concern about his attitude towards 
the Corporation. 


Mr. Brand: How about his attitude towards Canada? This has been 
mentioned here. 


Mr. WALKER: It has nothing to do with loyalty or disloyalty. The words 
‘were never used by me. My interest was finding out what his attitudes were to 
the present problems of Canada. As I said, we in management must understand 
very clearly what are the attitudes of anyone in our program department who 
was going to undertake such an important project and was going to assume the 
seniority and responsibility of being the executive producer for this kind of 
special program. It is not a question of loyalty. 


Mr. Brann: I am afraid I do not understand what you mean by “attitudes”. 
Do you mean his attitude towards French and English Canada? He is bilingual 
is he not? 


Mr. WALKER: Exactly. That is another reason, by the way, why we looked 
with great favour upon the recommendation of Haggan for Mr. Watson’s 
appointment to this program, because he is bilingual and because it was, in part, 
ris idea. 

Mr. Branp: I have another question. In his testimony Mr. Haggan made a 
statement along these lines, that Mr. Walker wanted to meet with Pat Watson 


© see if he was human and capable of assuming his role as producer of this new 
dicultural program. 


Mr. WALKER: Was the word “human” used? 


Mr. Brand: That is the word I have down here. I do not have the 
Transcript. 


Mr. WALKER: I did not use the word “human”. 
Mr. Branp: What word did you use? 


Mr. WaLkKER: I do not know. You would have to read to me the whole 
entence. I do not have notes to refer to. 


Mr. Brann: In his testimony he went on further to say that you hoped that 
Mr. Watson would have a loose association with two documentaries per year. Is 
hat correct? 


Mr. WaLKer: No, the word “loose” to my recollection was not used, and I 
vould not know what it meant in this context. 


Mr. Brann: I do not know either. 


_ Mr. Watxer: Nor do I. What I said to Mr. Watson was that if, perchance, 
he recommendation did come from Mr. Haggan—and it had not at that 
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point—that Watson should be given the assignment, and provided he was 
agreeable to taking it, I was prepared to give more favourable consideration to 
it, especially after our very good talk in Toronto. 


Mr. Branp: But this, of course, was said beforehand, was it not? This was 
said before the meeting with Mr. Watson? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. 
Mr. BRAND: You have said quite a bit about the matter of viewers opposed 


to some of these programs. I think you mentioned the figure of 20 per cent. Is 
that correct? 


Mr. WALKER: I used the figure of 20 per cent in relation to the skit on the 
Pope I think. 


Mr. BRAND: On what basis did you use the figure 20 per cent? 


Mr. WALKER: Only on the basis of our audience research people, and that 
seems to be reasonably accurate. | 


Mr. Branp: In the testimony here, which is part of the documentation of. 
this Committee, we have some of the research findings regarding the popularity 
of “Seven Days” among educational groups. If you have these other figures, 
could you make them available to the Committee? I mean the ones on the 
distaff side. We have ones on the credit side. Could you give to the Committee 
the findings you have been referring to? 


Mr. WALKER: I would have to consult with the president. | 


Mr. Ourmet: I think it is part of the over-all report. I do not think there 
are two reports, one on the credit side and one on the discredit side. This is part 
of the whole report, and I do not know what you have already. We would have 
to see what has been given to you. 


Mr. BRAND: What we have already is the copy of one done, I believe, by the 
CBC research division regarding those who watch this program on an educa- 
tional basis, university graduates and so forth. 


Mr. Oumet: Is this a long report? 
Mr. BRAND: It is in the form of a table; it shows 27 per cent as the total. | 
Mr. Ourmet: Not several pages? 

Mr. BRAND: I believe we just have one page. 

Mr. OurmMeET: We can give you more than that. 

Mr. BRanp: I think it will be most useful for us to have it. 
Mr. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, could I be excused for a moment? 


The CHAIRMAN: Maybe we could deal with another matter first. I wanted t 
submit to the Committee, before we adjourn tonight, the following question 
Should we sit tonight? What is the feeling of the Committee about it? . | 


Mr. Branp: I think, in fairness to the CBC gentlemen, we should mee 
tonight. We are keeping them away from their work. tee 
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: Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, have you the assurance that 13 members will be 
here? We did try it on a similar night. 


| The CHAIRMAN: I am not putting it as bluntly as you do but that is what I 
have in mind. 


Mr. Lewis: I do not want the thing to be misunderstood. 


The CHAIRMAN: Since all the people who attend these meetings regularly 
are in the room now, maybe we could have their thoughts on the subject. 


Mr. STANBURY: I cannot be sure of staying in Ottawa this evening. 


| Mr. McCieave: I think we should have a show of hands to know who could 
be here tonight. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could the members who are sure they can be here tonight 
at eight o’clock raise their hands? There are only six. I think there is a deficit 
which would be very hard to fill. 


I would just like to express a view on the possibility of sitting tonight. If 
there are only five members who are sure of coming here, we might be waiting 
here for a whole hour, and this is not useful to anyone. Is the Committee of the 
opinion that we should sit tomorrow? I must make the precision that it would 
gave to be at nine o’clock because otherwise it would not provide us with a 
normal session. Can we have a show of hands from the people who can be here 
‘omorrow at nine o’clock? I believe we shall have a quorum. 

We will therefore not sit tonight but we will have a meeting tomorrow 
‘rom nine to eleven o’clock. 


Is it agreed by the Committee that we should request permission to sit 
while the House is sitting, which would apply from Monday, May 9, to 
Thursday, May 12 inclusive? That is agreed. 

Mr. Walker has a brief statement to make. 


Mr. WALKER: I would just like to make a brief statement to correct perhaps 
t misunderstanding of something which I said yesterday. I am not sure whether 
. Said it yesterday or this morning. I did refer to some of the problems I sensed 
n the area of middle management. I want to be more specific than that, it is 
delow the area of Mr. Hogg, indeed below, perhaps, the area of Mr. Haggan:; it 
S in the area of the “Seven Days” unit in public affairs. Yesterday when I spoke 
£ middle management, I was not speaking of the level of Mr. Hogg nor of Mr. 
Taggan, it was the middle management below that. 


Mr. Lewis: Could you name the middle managers? 
Mr. WALKER: No, sir, I would rather not name names. 
Mr. Lewis: Who are they in total? 

Mr. WALKER: I would rather not say. 


Mr. BRAND: It is becoming increasingly confusing to find so many chiefs and 


0 few Indians. Is it possible to obtain a copy of the organization chart of the 
>BC? 
BC 


Mr. WALKER: This has been requested and will be tabled. 
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Mr. Branp: I would like to briefly refer to the program policy No. 65-6 on 
page 3, at the end of the paragraph on the permanent program personality. I 
understand, from previous testimony giveen by Mr. LaPierre that there was, at 
some time, a statement that a classic example of this type of personality is 
Laurier LaPierre. This has been deleted from the copies we have. Have you any 
knowledge of this? 

Mr. WaLKER: No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. Branp: This had nothing to do with the decision that he was no longer — 
a permanent program personality? 

Mr. WaLKER: I was not aware his name was there. It may have been but I 
do not recall it. | 

Mr. Brann: I am also curious about another thing. You mentioned the 
producer’s brief. I understood, from the terms of reference of the Fowler | 
Committee, that all the briefs were to be confidential. I am curious to know how 
you got hold of a copy of the producers’ brief. ; 

Mr. WALKER: I cannot tell you. If I could tell you, I might tell you, but Iam | 
not sure I would be able to tell you. I have seen a copy of it. Perhaps it was | 
given tome by Mr. Watson, but I am not even sure of that. ) 

Mr. Branp: I am sure it was given to you by Mr. Watson, but would this be | 
the final brief or the draft brief? I understand there are considerable differences | 
between the two. 

Mr. WALKER: I cannot really recall, sir. 


Mr. Branp: But you have seen it? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes indeed, and the president has also seen a copy. | 

Mr. Branp: You made a great to do about satire and how bad it is. Are 
there any plans in the works for removing the writers of satire? ) 

Mr. WALKER: I do not know, I could not answer it. 

Mr. BRAND: Why cannot you answer that? 

Mr. WALKER: Because I do not plan the program. | 

Mr. Branp: You removed the hosts, why can you not remove the writers?) 

Mr. WALKER: I have no intention of removing the writers. ul | 

Mr. BRAND: Despite the fact that satire has been such a serious problem? | 


Mr. WALKER: Satire is one of the most difficult forms of writing and, 
hopefully, by experimentation with various writers, we will achieve a better 
form of satire. We just have not got that done. Mind you, there have been quite 
a number of excellent satire bits, but altogether too many very poor ones. 


Mr. Branp: Earlier on you mentioned “those who discredit its importance”. 
I believe that that is a quote referring to the Corporation. What do you mean by 
“those”? | 


@ (5:45 p.m.) ) | 
Mr. WALKER: I would rather not be specific, but I would suppose it woulc 
be those who have involved us in this present situation, and unnecessarily SO. — 
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Mr. BRAND: You mean the previous witnesses? 
Mr. WALKER: It is possible, yes. Someone has involved us. 
Mr. BRAND: It is just possible? 


) Mr. WALKER: I think there is a good possibility, yes; otherwise we would 
‘not be involved in this. 


Mr. BRAND: I have gathered from your previous answers today that you do 
ynot think very much of the Fowler Report. 


Mr. WALKER: I do not recall saying that. 
Mr. Brann: I said it was an impression I gathered. 


Mr. WALKER: Well, you are entitled to your impression. I did not say it, nor 
did I give that impression, to my knowledge. 


Mr. BRAND: I know you did not say it. 
Mr. WALKER: Nor did I give that impression. 


Mr. BRAND: Will you, then, agree with page 166 of this report which says: 


Television programming derives not from radio but from the theatre, 
with assistance from the movies. This is the reason why radio and 
television programming must be treated separately on their respective 
merits— 


Mr. WALKER: I agree with the statement that radio and television program- 
ming must be treated separately as to their merits. I do not necessarily agree 
that television programming must necessarily be derived from the movies or 
whatever it says there. I think television programming is something entirely 
on its own. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before you put your question, I did not have an opportuni- 
ty to tell this witness that when his opinion is requested on a subject such as 
this, then he is free to answer or not to answer the question. 


Mr. WALKER: Thank you. 


Mr. BRAND: One last question. I presume you will not agree with this—this is 
iust a preamble—I am sure you would not agree with the idea of a single czar 
for broadcasting as proposed by the Fowler Committee. 


2 Mr. WALKER: I choose not to answer that because we have made our 
statement in reply to that. 


Mr. Branp: You do not agree with the statement. 

However, what I am concerned with— 

Mr. WALKER: I am sorry. You say I do not—? You said something. 
The CHAIRMAN: You talked about the statement. 

Mr. Branp: I have read the statement. 


Mr. WaLKer: But you said something to the effect that I do not—I missed 
vhat you said. 
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Mr. BRAND: So far as that is concerned I understand probably what your | 
feeling is. I will put it in different words. What does concern me is that there 
appears to be some sort of czar that seems to be operating within the 
CBC management at this time. From what you have said and given in testimony | 
today and yesterday there does appear to be a group—and this has been 
mentioned before—that decides on what is good and what is bad and what is | 
good for the people for Canada and what they should watch and what they. 
should not watch and so on; and you did refer obliquely to the people involved, / 
who made these decisions on programming. They included yourself as one and a. 
few others, or a couple of others. Is this more or less a troika? Is that correct? | 


Mr. WALKER: No, it is not. | 
Mr. BrANp: Correct me if I am wrong. 
Mr. WaLKER: I have stated, and I will repeat—and I am sure that it is not 
necessary for me to repeat it— 
Mr. Branp: I think it is. | 


Mr. WALKER: I will restate that the final responsibility for everything that 
the Corporation does is delegated by the Act to the president of the Corporation 


and to the board. 
The president of the Corporation then delegates downwards through the 
management lines— a = 


Mr. Branp: I understand all this. I am talking about decisions. You have 
been talking about the “sleazy” and “unimportant” bits—these decisions. Who 


makes these specifically. 
Mr. WaLKER: You mean the decisions to include them in the program? 
Mr. Branp: Or to take them out; or the post facto decisions. 
Mr. WALKER: The decisions to take them out should be taken at the level of 


the producer. | 
Mr. BRAND: What about the post facto decisions which I have enumerated? 
Who is it who decides that they are “sleazy”, or “prurient”, I think, was another 


word. 
Mr. WALKER: Yes. 
Mr. BrANnD: Who decides these. . 
Mr. WaLKER: The Corporation does through the management line, whict 
may go up as high as the president or the board. 
Mr. BRAND: Have these all gone that far? 
Mr. WALKER: Not all of them; some of them have gone as far as the board. 
Mr. BRAND: When do you take into account public opinion. 
Mr. WALKER: Always. | 


Mr. BRAND: What about the 80 per cent you have not mentioned? Yor 
mentioned the 20 per cent of the population. What about the 80 per cent wh 
obviously would be the other side of the picture. 


} 
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Mr. WALKER: Not necessarily so. I said that according to an audience 
survey, as I recall it—I do not have those figures here—20 per cent of that 
-audience who seemed to be listening at the time were offended in varying 
degrees by the satire on the Pope. 


Mr. BRAND: Eighty per cent, therefore, were presumably not offended. 


Mr. WALKER: Not necessarily so. It means that 80 per cent may not have 
commented. I just do not know. But there were 20 per cent, which represents 
perhaps maybe half a million people. 


The CHAIRMAN: Even taking into account the six-minute interruption, Mr. 
Brand, you have one minute left. 


Mr. BRAND: Well, I think I have completed my questions. 
The CHarrMan: Mr. Régimbal? 


Mr. REGIMBAL: It has been said—I think it was repeated again this after- 
noon—that it is the policy of the CBC that no editorializing shall be made in 
public affairs programs. 


; 


Mr. WALKER: By the Corporation; the Corporation cannot adopt an editorial 
point of view. 


Mr. REGIMBAL: So that this would have effect in the program as well, 
naturally? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. It does not matter whether it is public affairs or 
any other program, if it raps up a comment on a situation of interest to Canada 
and it arrives at a conclusion and expresses a viewpoint this is a Corporation 
viewpoint. It is quite improper. 


Mr. REGIMBAL: What I was coming to is this: Is it your opinion that the use 
of the hands, the glances, the hunching of the shoulders could represent 
dramatic editorializing? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes; in some degree it can, indeed. 


Mr. REcmmBat: And is this, then, part of the judgment that was made 
vis-a-vis Mr. LaPierre? 


Mr. WALEER: In part, yes. 


Mr. REGIMBAL: Now, there is one thing that bothers me. It was brought up, 
[ believe, by Mr. LaPierre, that in the final analysis we are dealing with what is 
essentially a canned program and a fully scripted program, and once it is 
accepted it is out of the hands of the operator and that, in short, the “Oh, my 
God” is out of his hands, is not his property anymore, actually; so that once it is 
ete he should not be held responsible, or he should not be underscored for 
it. 

Mr. WALKER: I cannot accept that view, because the man has his responsi- 
bility as in our terms; at least, in his responsibility as an interviewer he must 
understand the policies of the Corporation. He must understand, as an inter- 
viewer, in his very important role in the program, that he must not give any 
‘mpression of having strong personal convictions, or give the impression of 
dominating the interviewee; give no impression of emotional involvement. He 
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must understand that. Therefore I say that although there is a controlling factor 
that can be applied, and should be applied at the supervisory level, he cannot be 
held completely aloof from the responsibility. He must understand and indeed 
I am sure he does understand, the policy. 3 


Mr. RecuompBa: Are you satisfied that those points have been brought to the 
attention of the people involved effectively, or often enough? 


Mr. WALKER: No, I am not satisfied. I say this simply because there have 
been going on for two years endless discussions about Mr. LaPierre’s conduct in 
relation to interviewing and hosting, and, therefore, I would have to answer 
your question by saying no, I am not satisfied. 


Mr. REcuMBAL: You are not satisfied that the message— 


Mr. WALKER: The message just did not get through; or, if it did get through, 
perhaps it is Mr. LaPierre’s own strong personality that dominated and he was 
going to conduct the interview as he felt inclined. | 


Mr. REcrmMBAL: Just one more question. Have you had a chance to see Mr. 


Watson’s brief to the Fowler Committee? ) 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. Well, it was not Mr. Watson’s brief; it was the television 
producers’ association. 


Mr. R&cGIMBAL: Would the contents of that brief be reflected in the attitude | 
which you hold towards Mr. Watson? | 


Mr. WALKER: Would it have any effect? No, not in the slightest. | 

I was concerned more in a general way that the producers’ association, of. 
which Mr. Watson was president—and he was a co-signer—had submitted a brief 
without reference to up the management line, and because the brief con-| 
tained—and my recollection of it is not too clear—many grievances, or it seemed 
to contain many grievances, and it seemed quite improper, if not, indeed, unfair, 
that if there were serious grievances, then they should have brought them up. 
the line to be dealt with properly; and they were not. ) 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Peters? 


Mr. PETERS: I would like to ask you this, Mr. Walker: What do you consider 
your role to be in the CBC in terms of management? , 


Mr. WALKER: Well, it is a very responsible position, if I may just identify 
it—that of Corporation vice president and general manager. You may recall I 
identified it to some extent yesterday—vice president and general manager of the 
English network division. j | 


This includes radio and television, and, in the case of radio, also the FM 
network; it includes responsibility for budgeting; the financing of operations in 
some millions of dollars; it includes the final responsibility for a staff of 2,100 or 
2,200 people; it includes the direct line responsibility up from Mr. Hogg to me 
in relation to news and public affairs policy and editorial content. There is e 
direct reference to me. | 
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Mr. PETERS: I remember your description yesterday of what your role is, 
but what is your function in terms of implementing directions for the CBC? The 
management must have an over-all policy in relation to—and we will continue to 
use this example—the news program department. You must have instructions to 
implement. 


_ Mr. WALKER: My instructions are related to policy to begin with, as part of 
top management. Policy is laid down for all areas of programming, and if you 
want to stick for the moment to news and public affairs, there are fairly clear 
policies for news and public affairs. 


__ My first concern—and I think I am answering your question—is to see that 
policies and standards in the area of programming are observed; but it goes 
well beyond that, because I am deeply and personally involved, as are my two 
colleagues, as vice presidents and general managers, with the line authority, 
deeply concerned with the program service that is developed every year, and, 
therefore, we become deeply involved in the formation of program plans for 
any given schedule in any given year on radio, television and FM. 


Mr. PETERS: Would you agree that what has happened in “Seven Days” 
—taking into consideration your interpretation that it is almost a corporation 
within a corporation—that the difficulties that have arisen are normally not 
your business in terms of direct action? 


Mr. WALKER: You are perfectly right. 


Mr. PETERS: You could not run the Corporation if you had to make these 
lecisions— 


Mr. WALKER: Not only that, but I would not want to get involved. This is 
vhy we have responsible officers like Mr. Hogg. 
| Mr. PETERS: But you have done exactly that in the circumstances we have 
‘ere. 


' Mr. WALKER: Yes. 
Mr. PETERS: On instructions? 


Mr. WALKER: No; on decisions in consultation with my superiors. This is 
uite normal in any business. If the line officers down the line are not 
erforming properly in relation to policy and standards and so forth there is a 
nal total responsibility in any organization for the top level management to 
tep in. 

Mr. PETERs: In this case, in the firing of the two officers—and we have spent 
onsiderable time establishing their relationship and what their supervision 


’asS—would you not say that in doing this you have eliminated everyone below 
ou to that level. 


Mr. Waker: No, I have not, because I have explained that these decisions 
rere discussed and participated in—it was a joint decision—by Mr. Hogg and 
lyself, with the awareness of the vice president to whom I report and the 


resident; and this went down the line through Mr. Hogg to Mr. Haggan to Mr. 
auntlett. 
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It has been said that Mr. Leiterman was not aware of it. It is possible he 
was not aware of it but I would be very surprised if he was not aware of it if it 
went right down as far as the front line supervisor of the program “Seven 
Days”, Mr. Gauntlett. I would be extremely surprised if there was not some 
discussion with Mr. Leiterman himself. 

The CHAIRMAN: It being six o’clock I would like to put the question 
whether you want to remain on the list as the first questioner tomorrow 


morning. 
Mr. PETERS: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just for the record, before we adjourn, I would like to note 
that two documents, the Corporate Organization Chart and the English Net- 
works Organization Chart have been tabled and copies have been distributed to 
the members of the committee. 


A motion for an adjournment would be in order. 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
Fripay, May 6, 1966. 


SIXTH REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that it be authorized to sit while the House i 
sitting, such authority to have effect from Monday, May 9 to Thursday, May 12 


inclusive. 
Respectfully submitted, 
GERARD PELLETIER, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Fripay, May 6, 1966. 
(19) 


| The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
met this day at 9.25 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Berger, Brand, Cowan, Fairweather, 
Johnston, Lewis, Mackasey, Macquarrie, McCleave, Pelletier, Prittie, 
Prud@’homme, Sherman—(14). 


| Members also present: Messrs. Allard, Klein, MacDonald (Prince), 
Matheson and Peters. 


In attendance: Mr. J. Alphonse Ouimet, President, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and Mr. H. G. Walker, Vice-President and General Manager, 
Network Broadcasting (English), CBC. 


Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 


The Chairman advised the Committee that Mr. Ouimet requested to be now 
eard. 


After discussion, on motion of Mr. McCleave, seconded by Mr. Sherman, 
Resolved,—That the Committee now hear Mr. Ouimet. 


_ Mr. Ouimet made a statement in which he reviewed CBC’s commitment to 
oublic affairs programming generally and to controversial programming specifi- 
‘ally. Mr. Ouimet also dealt with the basic differences of principle between 
nanagement and the “Seven Days” production staff. 


The witness was questioned briefly on his statement. 


The examination of Mr. Ouimet still continuing, at 10:55 a.m., the Com- 
nittee adjourned until 8 p.m. on Monday, May 9. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, May 6, 1966. 
© (9:25 a.m.) 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: The Chairman has been notified of a request that he would 
ike to communicate to you. 


‘English) 
Order, please. 


Unless any members have anything to bring up this morning may I say 
hat a request has been made to the Chairman which I wish to communicate to 


rou, 


Translation) 


Mr. M. ALLARD: I would like to know whether I am recognized officially as 
1 member of the Committee so that I can know whether I can make motions 
ind have a right to vote here. 


The CHAIRMAN: Has the change been moved in the House, Mr. Allard? 


Mr. ALLARD: Yesterday afternoon, Mr. Pilon, the government whip told me 
hat I had been put on the list of members of the Broadcasting Committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will have to check to see whether or not the change 
vas concurred in by the House. We are going to check it now and we will tell 
‘ou, however you do have the right to ask questions. 


English) 


As I said, a request was made by the president of the CBC that he 
vould like, with the consent of the Committee, to be here this morning 
1. precedence over Mr. Walker, whom we could hear next week, in order to 
omplete his testimony. I told the president of the CBC that I would put the 
equest before the Committee this morning, and I would like to hear your views 
nit at this time. 


Mr. Lewis: What is the reason for the request? 


The CHarrman: No specific reasons have been made clear to me. I suppose 


ve could ask Mr. Ouimet for his reasons, if members of the Committee want to 
now, 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Mr. Chairman, it would not be possible to finish with 
ither gentleman in the one and a half hours we have this morning. 


The CHAIRMAN: Quite surely not. 
Mr. SHERMAN: Will the president be able to come back next week? 
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Mr. J. ALPHONSE OUIMET (President, CBC): Yes. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Mr. Chairman, is there some reason why Mr. 
Ouimet would like to proceed this morning? 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ouimet, would you like to comment on that? 


Mr. Ourmet: Yes. Actually, with the permission of the Chair, I would like 
to make a statement this morning. As you know, I was here all day yesterday 
and the day before with» the expectation of. making ‘this statement. The 
statement was prepared hurriedly, but nevertheless was ready. Also, it was ready 
in a form for distribution. With the possibilities of leaks in the Corporation I 
would prefer to make this statement before it goes out as a news story. a. 


Mr. Cowan: Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Walker going to be here this morning? 
The CHAIRMAN: Ye&, hé is here. ee gius asks 


Mr. Cowan: Then can we question him this morning. I do not intend to be 
in Ottawa next Monday or Tuesday. I waited all day yesterday for an opportuni- 
ty to question Mr. Walker. I think other people should be considered in addition 
to the executives of the CBC. 


Mr. Peters: I presume, from what the Chairman has said, that all oa 
Ouimet wishes to do is make a statement and, other than that, not intervene in 
the questioning of Mr. Walker. His statement would be merely an intervention 
in the questioning. Is my understanding correct that he wishes just to make a 
statement and then we could proceed with the questioning of Mr. Walker? 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that the understanding, Mr. Ouimet, that you wish tc 
] 
| 


} 
| 


make a statement? 
Mr. OuIMET: Well, I am in the hands of the Committee in that regard. 


The CHAIRMAN: But I am asking, so far as you are concerned, is that you) 
wish? | 

Mr. OUIMET: Yes, if that is agreeable. If it is your wish, questions to m¢ 
could be postponed until later. ‘ 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Chairman, as one of those on the list for questioning thi, 
morning, would it be all right for Mr. Ouimet to be heard during the period 0 
time allotted for my questions, and then if anyone wishes to revert to Mr 
Walker it will be their prerogative. | 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to sound difficult but I think wha 
the president—and I say this seriously—gave as the alleged reason is, to me, i 
symptom of the seriousness of the problem we are faced with, and as. ‘on 
member of this Committee I do not think that the reason he gave is dignifie 
enough—and I am using the word “dignified” carefully—to justify changing th: 
order of proceeding this morning. is 

Would you listen to what the president of one of the most importan 
organizations of the Canadian people has said—and I am almost agitated by th 
thought of this. He said: I have a statement which I have prepared. I have ha’ 
copies made of it and because I do not trust my staff—these are not his words bu 
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what he meant—because I am certain my staff is not to be trusted, therefore) this 
statement will leak and reach the papers, and for that reason I want to make 
the statement today before it leaks. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I think that is the kind of statement that I, as one 
member of this Committee, cannot accept as a reason. I am distressed and 
disappointed that the president of the Corporation should utter this kind of 
public statement as a reason for making the statement now. 


| (Translation) 
> Mr. ALLARD: Mr. Chairman, I would like to protest against what has just 


been said by the hon. gentleman, whose constituency I cannot recall at this 
time. We have here this morning with us Mr. Ouimet, the president of the CBC, 
Mr. Ouimet, who has come here in good faith and has offered to make a 
statement which we are all anxious to hear. If I can come back later and put 
questions I fail to see why the hon. gentleman can take such violent objection to 
this. I think that this is developing a spirit which is creating lack of confidence 
throughout Canada. I would be in favour of what was proposed on the other 
side a little while ago that a statement that is made by a man of good faith, a 
responsible person, should be heard now. Then we can take time to consider 
that statement. It is important for members in the House as well as in the 
Committee to reflect and to think over such statements and not to go off like a 
shot, taking fright over all kinds of details. 


(English) 


Mr. Lewis: I did not say we should not hear the statement. I said that I 
was distressed at the reason the president gave. If the president of the 
Corporation had said: You will hear the reason when I have given you the 
statement, or: I think for the benefit of the Corporation it is desirable you 
should hear it, I would not have raised any objection. But, he said he wants to 
nake the statement this morning because he is afraid there would be a leak to 
she newspapers, and that distresses me. Is there not enough confidence in the 
-orporation’s staff— 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me we have an opportunity 
‘his morning for the first time in ths Committee, to hear something first hand, 
ind perhaps we should not allow the opportunity to pass. We always come with 
our information from the press and from other sources to this Committee and I 
‘hink in this rather unusual situation we should hear Mr. Ouimet’s statement 
his morning. 
Mr. Lewis: Well, Mr. Chairman, I have made myself clear on this point. 

| 


__ Mr. Mackasey: Mr. Chairman, I have to object to Mr. Lewis’ statement 
‘bout Mr. Ouimet’s fear of a leak. I do not very often disagree with Mr. Lewis 
out I feel I should on this occasion. I can assure the Committee, as the former 
‘hairman of our caucus, that leaks are inevitable. Nothing went on in Mr. 
4ewis’ N.D.P. caucus last week that we are not aware of. Those are the facts of 
ife, and I think Mr. Ouimet is justified in wanting to make certain we do not 
ill come back here on Monday accusing him of having leaked to the press the 
tatement before the Committee is made directly familiar with it by him. I do 
\ot think Mr. Lewis’ observations have any bearing on the issue before us. 
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Mr. Cowan: Mr. Chairman, would you ask the press corps if they already 
have the statement? 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think I will make such a query. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: Mr. Chairman, I move that we hear Mr. Ouimet’s statement 
now. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I second the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: It has been. moved by Mr. McCleave and seconded by Mr, 
Sherman that we hear Mr. Ouimet’s statement now. 


Motion agreed to. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Ourmet: Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, at the outset, I would like to 
thank you for the privilege extended to me in such extraordinary circumstances 
of expressing the views of the Corporation on a subject which has been 
exercizing public opinion for some time now. I will be very happy to answer in 
French those questions that will be put to me in French but generally speaking 
I do intend to deal in English with the subject which is under discussion at this 
time because “Seven Days’ is an English network programme and also because 
the discussions we have had within the CBC on the subject within the last few 
weeks have obviously been carried out in English. +) 
| 
(English) 
Mr. Chairman, gentlemen: | 

Before answering your questions, I appreciate very much this opportunity tc 
make a statement. It is longer than I would have liked but the broadcast service 
of nearly 20,000,000 Canadians is at stake. I intend to bring out clearly twc 
issues that have really not been covered yet. | 

5 

The first point is the Corporation’s commitment to public affairs program: 
ming generally and to controversial programming specifically. | 

The second point I want to develop will cover the fundamental causes f0 
the extraordinary situation in which we find ourselves today. These causes al 
have to do with “Seven Days” and spring from fundamental differences 0 
opinion or philosophy between the Corporation and our “Seven Days’ people or 
four basic questions: | 

1. The Corporation’s policies and responsibilities in the area ° 
public affairs programming. | | 

2. The journalistic ethics which should govern the methods used t 
get program material. 

3. The degree of autonomy the Corporation is prepared to gran 
“Seven Days” and other public affairs programs of a controversial nature. 
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4. The continuing challenge to Corporation authority by “Seven 

Days” since its inception, culminating in the unprecedented behaviour of 

its principals during the last three weeks, both within and without the 

| Corporation. I do not refer to their testimony before this Committee 
, which is an entirely different matter. 


This fourth point is a consequence of conflicting viewpoints on the first 
three. 


| In brief, there are between the Corporation and “Seven Days” basic 
differences about: 


(a) Program policy 
(b) Journalistic ethics 
(c) Program autonomy.—I am not talking here about “freedom of ex- 


pression” about which I will speak later and which is a red herring 
in the present situation. 


| 


As a consequence of these three differences there is a challenge of 
obrinciples, policies, authority and accountability. 


Before I go further, may I say how distasteful I find it to have to say things 
vefore the Committee and, therefore, publicly, which will be directly or 
ndirectly critical of my staff. I have never done this before but, in view of what 
Sat stake, I have no choice—and, I think you will agree with me on this. 


When I speak of “the Corporation” in my statement, I use the word in its 
egal sense as defined in the Broadcasting Act, which states in Section 22 that: 


There shall be a corporation to be known as the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation consisting of a president, a vice-president and nine 
other directors to be appointed by the Governor in Council. 

_ It is the Corporation as so defined that has the responsibility of operating 
he national service and which must account for that trusteeship. 


In spite of the analysis I must make of “Seven Days” and of some of its 
deople, let me stress from the start that it has been a remarkable development, 
me which has given considerable pride to the Corporation in many important 
espects, including the degree to which it has succeeded in capturing a wide 
ollowing. For two years, we have bent every effort to preserve the strong and 
vest features of “Seven Days”. We have tried to exclude those items which lie 
eyond the bounds of good taste and the perimeters of Corporation policy. 


“he CBC Commitment to Public Affairs Programming 


To my mind, one of the most serious charges made before this Committee, 
nd it has been made in various forms by previous “Seven Days” witnesses, is 
hat the management of CBC is not really committed to the principles of public 
ffairs programming—that, at the best, it pays lip service to them, but that in 
eality it only wants the kind of public affairs programming that doesn’t cause 


rouble. What it really wants, the charge goes, is a quiet life, a boat that nobody 
ocks, 
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Along. with this goes the claim that it is the production people alone who 
have the courage of CBC’s convictions, who keep courageous programming 
alive,.and who do it in spite of Management’s indifference or even outright 
opposition. 

I deny both these claims firmly and categorically. I reject the assump- 
tion that production people, through management’s default, have become sole 
keepers of the conscience of the Corporation and, so, guardians of its ideals. 


However, mere details is not enough. Let me substantiate my statement by 
referring to those CBC program policy directives which have special relevance 
to public affairs broadcasting. I am tabling these with you today. 


All of these policies imply that the CBC has an obligation to involve itself 
in broadcasts that raise complicated problems for the broadcaster. Several of 
them deal specifically with broadcasts of a controversial nature. They deal with 
such subjects as The Handling of Controversy on. Magazine and Opinion 
Broadcasts, Political and Controversial Broadcasting, The Host and Program 
Personalities, Broadcast Appearance by Political Candidates and The Handling 


of Satire. 


e (9:45 a.m.) 
These policies have been framed in the expectation that the CBC is going to 
grapple with difficult problems, not avoid them. Here, for instance, is: the 
opening paragraph of the policy directive dealing with Controversy on Inter- 
view and Magazine Programs: | 
It is the policy of the Corporation to include in its schedules some 

programs which deal with people and questions which are associated) 

with the political and social controversies of the day. This policy is one 

facet of CBC’s responsibility to inform its listeners and viewers on 
matters of current interest and significance. 


While policy is based on operating experience and needs and develops al 
various levels, the point I want to make about these policies and the commit- 
ment to forthright public affairs programming which underlies them is thai 
they were not imposed on a reluctant management by creative people in the 
Corporation. They were drafted at management’s direction, and sometimes a 
that of the board of directors of the Corporation, to make clear to all concernec 
in the Corporation how the principles of public service broadcasting should be 
applied to particular situations. 

The concern for free speech which is such an important element in the 
present controversy is not something new in the CBC. As early as 1937, Mr 
Leonard Brockington, then the Corporation’s chairman, said: ; 


We believe that radio speech should be forthright, provocative anc 
stimulating, that censorship is undesirable and perhaps impossibl 
beyond the limits of decency and the minor and necessary prohibition: 
which we have fixed in our regulations. ‘““We are opposed to, and shal 
resist, any attempt to regiment opinion and to throttle freedom 0 
utterance. oc | 
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| This is still the policy of the Corporation today, the policy to which I am 
dedicated. 


The policies of the CBC dealing with free speech and controversy were 
articulated quite clearly by the CBC board of governors about 20 years ago, and 
their written statement has since formed the basis of the policy adopted by 
BBG on the subject. Corporation policies and practices in the whole area of 
public affairs programming were reviewed and re-affirmed by our board of 
directors in 1959 and the present Board requested a further review and 
updating this year. This review was to take place when the Board met in 
Halifax, two weeks ago, but the ‘““Seven Days” crisis occupied our time instead. 


| Your memories will tell you and the record will show that the CBC has 
always been criticized by articulate groups several times a season for presenting 
unconventional points of view, for challenging accepted ways of thinking, for 
offending one group or another—in other words, for practising what it preaches 
ibout free speech. This was true in the days of radio and has continued to be 
‘Tue since the advent of television. The “Seven Days” group is not the first to 
vest the limits of prevailing thought and taste. 


Not every case of controversy that has occurred was necessary, but many 
were. Management was involved in them, of course. Sometimes, it approved 
what had been broadcast or was to be broadcast, as for example in the case of 
‘Open Grave” or the Rockwell interview, and sometimes management did not. 
3ut it accepted this sort of friction, of public criticism about its programs as a 
fact of life. Controversy always calls for responsible supervision and careful 
‘xamination, but it is an inescapable part of CBC’s role. 


_ I have been general manager or president of CBC for 14 years, since 1952. 
Ivery year some of the critics and some of the public have said that the CBC 
vas about to lose or had already lost its integrity, its ideals and its courage. Yet, 
n each of these years the CBC produced series of programs that won respect 
nd admiration for their courage and honesty. 


Those who say again today that the outcome of the present controversy 
etween the Corporation and “Seven Days” will determine the fate of freedom 
nd courage in CBC broadcasting are dragging a red herring to divert attention 
tom the basic issue, which can be summed up in a simple question: How far 
an the Corporation compromise its integrity and the integrity of the informa- 
.on it provides to the public in order to soup up the impact of one of its public 
ffairs programs? 


This has been the long view of controversy taken by the Corporation and 
S Management. Let me look at the same thing in relation to This Hour has 
even Days. The program has been on the air for two seasons. With the great 
lajority of the program’s output as Mr. Walker has already said management 
as been in full accord. However, management has disagreed with some of the 
iings it has done or attempted, and this is part of the reason why we are all 
ere today. 


Not all of the items with which management agreed have been of the 
quiet-life”’, “don’t-rock-the-boat kind”. Do you recall the Rockwell interview, 
le documentaries on the pill, on natural childbirth, the major feature on 
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automobile safety, the examination of Dr. Marcoux’s allegations, the Truscott 
case, capital punishment, and I do not know how many others? . 


I put forward these facts to refute specifically the charge that the Corpo- 
ration harbours sinister intentions with respect to public affairs programming 
generally and to “Seven Days” in particular. 

That it is waging a campaign to emasculate the program, I deny. 


That it wants some changes, I agree. 


That it will insist on a greater sense of responsibility from “Seven 
Days” than it has been getting to date, I agree. 

That these changes are inspired by cravenness on management’s 
part,’ I: deny: 

My position in a nutshell is that CBC’s record over the years with respect 
to broadcasting that requires courage and willingness to stand up to pressure has 
been good and, further, that that record belongs to the whole Corporation—not 
just one department. Moreover, an objective examination of the record does 
not justify the prophecy of a turn for the worse next season. | 


There is an amusing point to bring out in this connection. You will recal 
that one of the “Seven Days” witnesses—I do not remember whether it was Mr 
Leiterman or Mr. Haggan—mentioned that the Corporation took the “tough 
line’—I believe this is what he called it—in November 1965, following my 
reappointment as president. He stated further that after that time he had n 
choice but to submit and I believe the word was “dishonourably’—to manage: 
ment directives in order to keep the program on the air. You might imagine that 
with management’s timorous hand holding the reins as it had never dont 
before—according to this witness—the popularity of “Seven Days”? would havi 
rapidly declined. In fact, the opposite has happened. The audience for “‘Sever 
Days” has increased steadily since last November when it is alleged a tough lin 
was taken by management. There is a saying in French—actually I think it wa) 
Malebranche who said it—I do not know how to translate it so I will give it ti 
you in French and I hope the translators will do justice to it—that “Vimagina 
tion est la folle du logis”. This was 300 years ago. I can see his judgment is sti) 


valid today. »| 


(Translation) 
“Imagination”, said Malebranche, “is the resident mad woman”’ that we 
said 300 years ago. | 


(English) 

In refuting a charge that has been widely made, I have given a great dez 
of emphasis to controversial broadcasting. Remember, however, that controvel 
sy is not what the CBC is all about. It is not the be-all and end-all of ou 
existence. Only a part of our total public affairs output is likely to t 
controversial and public affairs on the English network is only one part of ou 
whole week-in week-out programming schedule. And there is also the Frenc 
network that we have not talked about. | 
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| So, while nailing management’s colours to the mast on the subject of 
controversy, I do not want it to assume an exaggerated importance in the 
“BC scheme of things. 


| Now let me come to the basic differences of principle between the corpora- 
don and “Seven Days’”’. 


| They are at the root of the continuing tension between management and 
the “Seven Days” production staff which have resulted in the present situation. 
Ziven the different responsibilities of the two groups, some difference of 
ittitude about the limits of editorial and repertorial freedom is inevitable and 
lesirable. 


The differences that can arise over the application of public affairs policy 
van be very subtle or rather obvious. However, they are important and I would 
ike to deal with two or three of the principal ones as applied to “Seven Days.” 

First, there is the relationship of CBC, as a publicly-owned information 
aedium, to public opinion. That relationship raises the question: should the 
‘orporation try to lead, form or direct this public opinion or should it preserve 
, studious neutrality, presenting various issues as completely as possible and 
eaving the public to choose? 


It has always been CBC policy to adopt the course of freedom of choice for 
ne public. This attitude is expressed in the statement that “the CBC has no 
oint of view” in controversial matters. The board and management of the 
‘orporation have always taken this position and it is the position we take now. 
t is of first importance that the CBC provide a platform which others can use 
> influence public opinion, but it must not mount that platform itself. 


_ It is the Corporation’s view that the CBC was not brought into being to 
istigate or stimulate particular social changes. It was intended to use the 
ommunications techniques of broadcasting to help the Canadian people make 
ieir own choices about what their future should be. It presents and interprets 
nificant events in Canada and the world at large, but it advocates no view. It 
tust serve public opinion; it must not directly mould it. 


Our experience with “Seven Days” indicates that its people do not agree 
ith the Corporation’s views. Too often in past programs they have paid only 
9 Service to the principles involved. 


I know further, having talked myself to Messrs. Leiterman and Watson, that 
ven on the question of principles they take a much less rigorously detached 
ew than that I have expressed here. Mr. Watson has implied in his testimony 
tat CBC should on occasion lead public opinion. His co-host, Mr. LaPierre, has 
‘ated several times recently that he believes it is quite proper for him to 
‘press his opinions on the air. In management’s view it is quite improper to do 
us, having in mind his identification in the public mind with the CBC as 
‘-host of the program. 


Coupled with the idea of impartiality and objectivity in dealing with 
(ntroversial matters is the idea of fairness in reporting and commenting. 
mittedly, absolute fairness may be an unrealizable ideal, but it is one to 
‘hich the CBC has traditionally dedicated itself as fully as human fallibility and 
‘e limitations of broadcasting allow. In this I am not suggesting that “Seven 
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Days’ has chosen to be unfair in its reporting or commenting. What I am sug- 
gesting is that the techniques of television journalism—of editing, cutting, con- 
trasting and interpolating—may sometimes be at variance with the kind of 
fairness of which I speak. 

This is particularly true for a program such as “Seven Days” which has 
sought to create a new kind of TV journalism in which the technical possibili- 
ties of the medium are exploited to their utmost. I think that some of these 
techniques are in potential] conflict with complete fairness to the persons or 
events that may be the subject matter of the program. 


We think it can be done without having actually the conflict. This has been 
one of the sources of management concern about “Seven Days”. The dynamics 
of the medium are such that there is a temptation to use the program content to 
serve the purposes of television journalism. I believe that wherever it occurs 
this is utterly wrong and that in the area of information the techniques of TV, o1 
of any other communications medium, must always be subordinated to the 


material being treated. 


Let me give some examples. The aggressive, abrasive, tough interviewe: 
may make for lively television, but if he inhibits or intimidates the persor 
interviewed so that the latter cannot express his views adequately, or if he 
expresses his own attitudes and forces the interviewee to react to them, ther 
the interview is being used for the interviewer’s purposes—TV then dominate: 
its material instead of serving it. aD 


Again, if a long, filmed interview with a public figure is edited to a fev 
minutes in length for broadcast, what results may be livelier, more dramati 
and better “television”, but it may also be over-simplified to the point of inac) 
curacy and, thus, a less honest job of reporting may be done. 

Again, when television handles news or current affairs or documentar) 
subjects in such a way as to create an over-all emotional climate and impact 0) 
the viewer, it is open to the charge of one-sided reporting, of unfairness and, 1) 
effect, of presenting its audience with a judgment rather than an objectiv. 


report. | | 


@ (10:05 am.) | + P| 

These are a few of the problems and questions which are raised by whe 
has been called “adventurous” TV journalism and which underlie: some ( 
Management’s reservations about Seven Days. The program is highly successft 
and very popular. It has, therefore, very great power. While both Manageme! 
and producers are concerned that this power be used carefully, Management 
concern on this score is considerably greater than that of the present produce! 
of Seven Days. The result has been tension between the two. | 


It is the Corporation’s view that Seven Days is a means, not an end. A 
entertainment program like Wayne & Shuster is an end in itself. A publ 
affairs program is always a means to the end of an informed public ‘opinio: 
This has always been CBC policy. The idea I am expressing was captured neat. 
the other day in a newspaper article which suggested that the public wou 
have to decide if Seven Days is a public affairs program or a TV “happening’~ 
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aid a “happening” can be defined as a far-out exercise in non-conformity. In the 
riew of the Corporation, Seven Days is a public affairs program, and belongs 
‘o the public affairs department of the CBC. and not the variety department. 


One of the objectives of public affairs broadcasting is to develop the TV 
nedium as an instrument of communication “by continual experimentation and 
nnovation in public affairs programming”. There is a difference of opinion 
yetween Management and Seven Days about what this statement means in 
yractice. To Management the phrase “continual experimentation and innova- 
ion” is meant to apply to techniques of production and presentation, rather than 
o the field of good taste. However, it appears some of our Seven Days produc- 
ion people have a different view. 


Mr. Branp: Could you read that sentence again? 


Mr. OUIMET: “However, it appears some of our ‘Seven Days’ production 
eople have a different view.” 


__ Mr. Brann: I meant about the “good taste”—that whole sentence. 
Mr. OvuIMET: “To management the phrase ‘continual experimentation and 


anovation’ is meant to apply to techniques of production and presentation, 
ather than to the field of good taste’. 


I can give an example. For instance, the filming of the bare-breasted, 
icone inflated go-go dancer on Seven Days was an innovation, a venture into 


abject matter which hitherto CBC television, as a matter of policy, had not 
own. 


The Corporation is quite aware that we are all living in a rapidly changing 
dcial and moral climate. Things are spoken, written and shown today—and on 
BC—which would have been unthinkable a decade ago. However, the CBC 


ust never forget the relation between television and the viewer in the privacy 
{his home and family situation. 

_ We must deal with what is called the new morality—but not to excess and 
ot in a spirit of licence under the guise of freedom. There must be a continued 


»spect for the ethics, morals and standards of millions of Canadians. 


There are other areas of disagreement between Management and the Seven 
ays production group to which I want to refer before concluding this review of 
olicy and principles. One concerns the category of program items which I have 
‘Sewhere described—and Mr. Walker also used the same word—‘sleazy”’. Per- 
aps “meretricious” would be a better word. What I have in mind here are the 
ems on the program which appear to be chosen for their capacity to shock or 
fillate the audience, rather than for their inherent importance. The items I 
‘ean are often “sexy” in character, but not always. They are used to contrast 
‘ith the more substantial and serious items and also to serve as a come-on, as 
ait, as a sugar-coating to make the public affairs “medicine” more palatable. 
Te agree that it is a good technique, but within certain limits. Management is 
2posed to such items when they offend against good taste or when they imply 
fundamentally low view of the audience we serve. 


| In this connection, I should mention that some two or three months ago I 


‘ade a careful review of the appreciation indices of all the various items that 
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had been presented by Seven Days. I recall that in most instances the public’s 
appreciation was lowest for those very items which senior management had 
judged as sexy, sleazy or badly done. 


The other major area of disagreement between the Corporation and its 
Seven Days unit is very serious and fundamental. It concerns the methods 
sometimes used by Seven Days to get program material. These have sometimes 
involved deceit, misrepresentation, invasion of privacy, and possibly the simula- 
tion of actual situations. In the Corporation’s view, these methods are not 
excusable. Let me give a few illustrations of what I mean. You have heard of 
some of these, but I think it is worth repeating them for the sake of continuity 
in this test. 

One is the case of Fred Fawcett, inmate of the provincial hospital at 
Pentanguishene. There was a question here of whether Mr. Fawcett should have 
been incarcerated. Seven Days sent a camera crew with the man’s sister to visit 
him. It was normal for her to bring relatives and other people along on her 
regular visits. There were three Seven Days people, together with equipment 
which was carried in picnic baskets. The guards assumed that they were 
relatives. The filmed interview was done inside—this was a very good interview 
I must say; but this is not the point. The fact of non-identification as CBC stafi 
and the concealment of the camera equipment were the objectionable aspects 
so far as the Corporation is concerned. ) 


The Sévigny incident—When it was rumoured that Mr. Sévigny wat 
involved in the Munsinger affair Seven Days sent a camera crew to hii 
home in Montreal who set up their cameras and lighting equipment on Mr 
Sévigny’s property, turned on the lights, and then they rang the doorbell. Thi 
‘ntention was for the camera to act as a reporter when Mr. Sévigny appeared 
The objectionable aspect here was the intention to confront and question, witl 
the camera rolling, without permission on private property. In this instance, thi 
reporter was hit over the head by Mr. Sévigny with his cane and the item wa 


turned down for broadcast because it constituted an invasion of privacy. | 


Another example was the proposed “Document” program on youth. Thi 
incident has already been widely reported in the press. Because we have aske: 
the RCMP to investigate this whole question I do not think I should say ver) 
much now other than to state that the incident had already reflected adversel 
on the Corporation. | 

All of these methods in the long run—the accumulation of all of thes 
methods—are very bad for the Corporation’s reputation. It may be good pro 
gramming, but in the long run I do not know what it would do to the CBC. 


The argument has been made to me by Messrs. Leiterman and Watson the 
Seven Days must have wide latitude in the techniques of collecting prograt 
material if it is not to be outstripped in the coverage of events by som 
newspapers. It may well be that Seven Days will be scooped on occasion if | 
avoids such practices. If so, the Corporation is prepared to accept this handica} 
in its news programs as well as in public affairs. It is the view of Manageme! 
that such tactics are unethical and, as such, unacceptable. This view is full 
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upported by the CBC Board of Directors which at its last meeting in Halifax, 
ust two weeks ago passed the following resolution, and I would like to read it 
0 you: : 
i That the President, if the occasion arises in testifying before the 
| Parliamentary Committee or elsewhere, make clear that the Board of 
| Directors of the CBC supports the long-standing policies of the Corpo- 
ration with respect to fairness and objectivity and the avoidance of bias 
and partisanship in all program areas, but particularly in that of News 
and Public Affairs, and that it does not condone under any circumstances 
the deliberate use of deceit or misrepresentation in obtaining and pre- 
senting program material. 


What I have said about the two different attitudes that exist in the 
‘orporation about public affairs programming leads me to my third and major 
‘oint: the question of how much autonomy the Corporation is prepared to grant’ 
9 the producers of Seven Days and other public affairs programs’ of a 
ontroversial nature, although I do not know that at this time there is a problem 
bout other programs. This is a key feature of the present controversy. 


_ For obvious reasons no program unit, no department in the area of 
rogramming or otherwise, can be given complete autonomy by the Corpora- 
on, 


There is and must be considerable delegation to all departments—with 
orresponding accountability, I must add—and this is for two reasons. First, 
ecause it is a principle of good organization that decisions must be made as 
ear as possible to the point of execution. Second, because in a highly complex 
peration such as the CBC’s, where the product consists of an extremely large 
umber of custom-produced units, it is not possible to operate on any. other 
asis than very extensive delegation. 


But there are limits to this delegation. It has been suggested to me by Mr. 
eiterman, that when there is a conflict of opinion about program matters 
stween Management and program staff which cannot be resolved through 
iscussion, the view of program staff should prevail, because he alleges that 
ianagement does not know anything about programming. 


| 


I cannot accept this view because it would take away from the Corporation 
e power of decision which must accompany the final responsibility which the 
*t imposes on Board and Management for everything that the Corporation 
des. Furthermore, if our producers were to be preoccupied with the long-term 
aplications and the Corporation-wide repercussion of their ideas, they would 
2 less effective as producers. 


I do not believe that ultimate program authority in the CBC should rest 
‘ith the producers or the program departments—wide though their authority 
‘ould be. However, I must go even further than that and state my belief that 
2ople involved in the production of programs of a controversial nature should 
ave less autonomy than those involved in non-controversial programs. 


Within CBC this does not mean over-restriction. CBC public affairs produc- 
‘s already enjoy as much or more freedom than their counterparts in any 


‘her broadcasting system that we know of. 
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This opening statement requires a fourth and final point. There is my ver: 
grave concern, which is fully shared by my fellow-Directors, about the way th 
Seven Days production group has challenged Management authority. Th 
challenge has been a continuing one almost since the inception of the prograr 
and it has culminated in the unprecedented behaviour of the Seven Day 
principals, both inside and outside the CBC, over the last three weeks. 


There is a natural state of healthy tension which is unavoidable, and eve 
necessary, in an organization like the CBC. However, those most concerned i 
the production of Seven Days have gone far beyond this in such a way as t 
offer what I have called a continuing challenge to Management authority. I ar 
referring here particularly to Mr. Leiterman and Mr. Watson. But the attitud 
toward Management which they initiated and the challenge to Managemen 
which they offered have now been supported by Mr. Haggan, the Generé 
Supervisor of Public Affairs. He has placed himself in an impossible situation. 


The challenge of which I speak has expressed itself in several ways. Firs 
the Seven Days producers have consistently resisted the observance of CBi 
policy when this was at variance with their objectives for the program. In fac 
they appeared to consider Seven Days as an entity operating outside th 
Corporation and its requirements. 


Second, they have resisted the coordination of their own program opere 
tions in any degree with those of other CBC departments. Specifically, and o 
the basis of their record, they appeared to regard Seven Days as an independer 
news-covering organization, ready to compete with the Corporation’s estak 
lished News Service. | 


Third, they developed Seven Days as a little empire within CBC, ¢ 
organization within an organization. Seven Days is in the Corporation, but ni 
really of it. They conducted their own public relations. In short, they hav 
conducted a free-wheeling operation and used the CBC as a weekly launchir 


pad for their program. 


They have been highly successful and I am quite aware that the success / 
Seven Days has reflected on the Corporation. However, the attitudes ar 
behavior which I have described constituted a virtually insoluble problem fi 
Management—especially as we now know they were shared by the Gener 
Supervisor. | 


@:.9(10225 -aim.) 


It was the unwillingness of “Seven Days” to function within the framewo! 
of corporate policy and operating conditions that led management to deci’ 
upon Mr. Watson’s removal as a co-host of the program. In management’s vie’ 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Leiterman had to be separated; together fortified by the’ 
on-air success, they had become a power unto themselves. | 


This was the general situation up until the controversy erupted in mi: 
April. Since then the behaviour of Messrs. Watson and Leiterman and of some‘ 
the people associated with “Seven Days”, can only be construed as open defiar? 
of Corporation authority. I am not speaking here of the support which “Sev 
Days” and its producers received these last three weeks from outside the CE. 
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(t would be improper and, indeed, futile for me to criticize this. I am referring 
ynly to the press statements, the broadcast appearances and the ultimata in 
which the management of the CBC has been defied and attacked. There is no 
reason why I or any other person in a public position should not be torn to 
shreds in the mass media by those who oppose his policies or his actions. 
dowever, it is almost unheard of for employees, while still employed, to 
shallenge publicly the management and policies of their organization. Resig- 
iation normally precedes such action. 


I know of no precedent for the challenge to corporate authority which we 
ire now witnessing. I do not, for a moment, suggest that the management of the 
‘BC shouldn’t be publicly challenged and criticized. Press and public have the 
‘ight to do this and Parliament preeminently has the right. But I submit that it 


s utterly wrong for employees to do it. 


It is an illuminating commentary on the conditions under which the CBC 
yperates that a group of employees has been able, these last three weeks, to 
‘hallenge corporate authority in a way that would not be tolerated in private 
mterprise for one minute. As I have said, I know of no precedent in Canada or 
Isewhere for this challenge to corporate authority by employees who at the 
ame time have continued to use the facilities and the financial resources of the 
rganization they were challenging and, in so doing, have continued to enjoy 
heir chosen work and to increase their public reputation. 


’onclusion 


I have had to speak at some length of important and complicated matters. 
Iven so, I realize that I have run the risk of over-simplifying a very complicated 
roblem. In trying to isolate and contrast the points of view of CBC manage- 
nent and the “Seven Days” producers, I have perhaps suggested the distinction 
‘etween news and opinion, between public affairs and entertainment, is clearer 
han it is when applied to television programs. 


It is important for the democratic process that the public should be able to 
now when they are being offered news and when opinion. It is important for 
n honest relationship between the broadcaster and his audience that the former 
nould know whether his program is entertainment, and thus an end in itself, or 
ublic affairs, and thus a means to an end, or whether it is a mixture of the two. 
fit is a mixture, he should try to control the mixture so that the two elements 
re distinguishable and in the right proportions. 


But, and this is my point, the nature of television journalism is such that 
ese distinctions are easily blurred. The medium is so dynamic, it can convey 
iformation and impresssions and suggestion with such ease and rapidity, that it 
} very hard for the producer to control his program’s impact on the audience. A 
aised eyebrow, a smile, an intonation, a reaction between two personalities 
efore the camera, a particular piece of film—all these can have an effect 
ifferent from what the producer intended. 


| 
_ Television is so plastic, so flexible, so much in a process of evolution, so 
luch still a thing of the future, that it almost invites these mutations. Yet the 
deial consequences of television, as we already know it and as it may become, 
te so important that those engaged in T.V. broadcasting must never forget 
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théir responsibility. Even with the best will in the world, it is sometimes hard 
to make distinctions about what is happening on the T.V. screen. Yet, such 
distinctions must be made if the broadcaster is to control the medium in which 
he is working. Otherwise, it will control him and his audience, and this must 
never be allowed to happen. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have finished. The matter is now in your 
hands. What you have before you is much more important than the future of 
any individual. 


‘Some hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 


4 Mr. OUIMET: It is much more important than the future of This Hour Has 
Seven Days, It is whether CBC programming in the area of public affairs, the 
area that most closely touches the whole process of political and social change i in 
Canada, will be conducted according to the principles and policies set by the 
Corporation’ s directors and management, or according to the ideas implicias in 
certain aspects of This Hour Has Seven Days. 


| 
Thank you Mr. Chairman. a 
| 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that this was a 
lengthy statement and because it has to go through the regular channels it will 
not.be printed for some time— | 

. 


The CHAIRMAN: If:I may interrupt you, Mr. MacDonald, we have copies, 
which will be distributed presently to the members. 


Is it the intention of members of the Committee to use the remaining 13 


minutes of this sitting to question the president or is it your wish to revert to 
the preceding witness? 


e (10:30 am.) 


(Translation) 


Mr. ALLARD: I understand that Mr. Ouimet has copies of the statement. Are, 
there any French copies? 


Mr. OumeEt: I do not know whether the French copies are already ready or 
not, but I do know that they were being translated. However, I could ask Mr. 
McDonald. 


(English) 
This was finished yesterday; the translation has been started and will 
be ready on Monday. We always provide copies in both languages. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Chairman, I was going to ask whether we will be 
permitted now to ask the president one or two questions in the short time 
remaining? 


The CHarRMAN: Is it the desire of the Committee that we should go with 
the list as it stands now? 


_Mr; Brann: In all fairness to those who have made statements regarding 
the questioning of Mr. Walker I think they should have this time rather thar 
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proceeding with Mr. Ouimet now. Mr. Chairman, this is a very lengthy 
document, which requires a little digestion and at this hour in the morning it is 
rather difficult to digest too much. 


} 


_ The CHarrRMAN: Would members of the Committee prefer to revert now to 
questioning of Mr. Walker or wait until Monday to do this? 
| Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Chairman, there are one or two very obvious questions 


that come to my mind which, perhaps, some members would like to have 
answered before the weekend. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is difficult for the Chair to decide what to do on the 
positions that have been taken because it seems to me there are two views 
about what we should do. We might just use the remaining time discussing 
these two views. Would someone make a motion? 


Mr. PETERS: Mr. Chairman, as I am the one that is first on the list I would 
be happy to waive my position provided the list stays the same way, and if there 
are a few short questions perhaps they could be asked, without bothering about 
the list for the time being. 


y 
\ 
i 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that we use the remaining time putting 
questions to Mr. Ouimet? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
Mr. Branp: So long as you do not use that list. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that we do not use the list? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. Cowan: As I stated, I was going to ask Mr. Walker some questions this 
morning, but there is very little time left. I thank Mr. Ouimet for leaving us 
time to adjourn. That was not a statement, that was an address. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Chairman, I have a question but it is not my wish to 
‘Mpose my will on the remainder of the Committee. I have an obvious question 
wising out of Mr. Ouimet’s statement, to which I would like an answer today. I 
would prefer not to wait until Monday to put my question but, on the other 
iand, I do not intend to impose my will on the rest of the members of the 
ommittee. 

Some hon. MemMBERs: Ask it. 


The CuarrmMan: Do I have unanimous consent now to proceed with 
juestions to Mr. Ouimet? 


Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: If there are no comments, would you proceed, Mr. Sher- 
nan. 


Mr. SHERMAN: First of all, I thank the Committee for the opportunity of 
butting my questions. 
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Mr. Ouimet, do we infer from your statement and the remarks about 
comments made in this Committee by members of the CBC staff that Mr. 
Reeves Haggan has cost himself his job because of the remarks he made before 
this Committee this week? 


Mr. OvurmmeET: I was very careful not to refer to comments made before this 
Committee. As a matter of fact, if you will recall, early in my statement I said 
that I was not referring to anything which was said before this Committee, 
which was another matter. That is the word I used. I referred to statements 
which have been made outside this Committee and to attitudes that we now 
know which we did not know three weeks ago. 


Mr. SHERMAN: But, you said his position was impossible as a result of what 
he had said, whether it was before this Committee or before other quasi-official 
discussion groups. 


Mr. Ourmet: I think any responsible organization, faced with the same 
situation as we have now would make the same statement as I have made, that 
employees who are in open defiance of the authority of the Corporation for | 
which they work place themselves in an impossible position. Let me add that. 
although I think the act and certainly the bylaws give me the authority to deal 
with personnel matters, this whole question is so important that I would not. 
deal with it myself but would refer it to the board as a whole. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Well, sir, to my knowledge Mr. Haggan has not made the 
statement outside this Committee room that he made in this Committee room 
wherein he said, in his opinion, his immediate superior, Mr. Walker, does not 
know anything about programming and that he has never, in his experience, 
found any line of communication between that level of the CBC and his. 


Mr. Ovurmet: Mr. Haggan, in his outside comments or statements or 
activities has indicated clearly that he was part of the “Seven Days”, what I) 
have called, open defiance. | 


Mr. Macxasey: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. I had 
taken a little note and, without referring to your statement I believe you used 
the expression—and correct me if I am wrong—in referring to Mr. Haggan: “We 
now know”. Does this imply that before this statement, which was obviously 
made in the last few days, was made, you had no reason at all to suspect or 
presume that Mr. Haggan did not share management’s side of it? You used the 
expression: “‘We now know”. | 


Mr. OUIMET: It is a question of knowledge now. . 
Mr. Mackasey: It was not before? You had no indication? 

Mr. Ovurmet: Before it might have been a conjecture but now it is 
knowledge. | 
Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Then, you made this statement as a result of 
testimony given here? 


(Translation) 
Mr. PruD’HOMME: I thought that Mr. Sherman was speaking. 
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| The CHAIRMAN: We have always authorized one supplementary question. 
] 


(English) 


| Mr. SHERMAN: Well, Mr. Ouimet, could you state categorically yes or no 


whether, in your view, Mr. Haggan is now finished with the CBC? 


f 


| Mr. OUIMET: I am in the position of a man with a board to which he 
reports, and until this is discussed with my board, on which I have a vote, I 
cannot tell you what the decision will be. 


Mr. Lewis: Are you not chairman of the board? 
Mr. OuIMeEt: I chair the board meetings. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Will his future be placed before the board? 


Mr. OurmetT: I think the whole situation will have to be studied very 
tarefully by the board. You would not expect anything else in view of its 
"esponsibility to Parliament for the conduct of the affairs of the Corporation. 


Mr. Branp: But, surely you have authority to hire and fire. 
Mr. OUIMET: What did you say? 


p 


Mr. BRAND: Surely you have authority to hire or fire. 
Mr. OUIMET: I have the authority to hire or fire. 
Mr. BRAND: Well, are you going to fire? 


Mr. Ourmet: I, personally have the authority to hire or fire but in cases 
vhich involve the Corporation—how should I say it—in an over-all situation, as 
ve have now, I would not make that decision myself alone, and I think that any 


resident of any corporation would agree with me, that this is a wise course to 
ake. 


The CHAIRMAN: I hope the Committee will pardon the Chair for this 
atervention, but even though we have very little time left I do not think that 
ais should take the form of a sprint, with everyone running at the same time. 
sre you finished with your questions, Mr. Sherman? 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Chairman, I yield the floor and thank the Committee for 
ie opportunity I have had. 


Mr. LEwts: I have a question for Mr. Ouimet. But, I may say before I pose 
1e question that the nature of the statement the president made was itself 
7ason enough for his wanting to make it before the inquiry went much longer, 


ad I just regret the reason he gave rather than the fact that he wanted to 
lake this statement. 


| Asa result of this statement, sir, do I get the impression that there are now 
a the line the jobs of the general supervisor of public affairs, probably the job 


the supervisor on “Seven Days”; probably the job of the executive producer of 
Seven Days”? And, I would like to ask— 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): The vice president of public affairs. 
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Mr. Lewis: —Mr. Ouimet whether he thinks—and I want to know, and I am 
sure all other members do—if the corporation now goes into wholesale firing of 
some of the people who have carried some share in the successful programming 
of public affairs in the past whether that sort of wholesale firing or discipline is 
likely to do the Corporation good? 


Mr. OumMET: Mr. Lewis, you are asking me a hypothetical question. 


Mr. Lewis: No, I am not. 


Mr. Ourmet: You are saying: If there is this and if there is that. I have not 
stated that there would be wholesale firing or anything like this; I simply said 
that there has been an obvious case of open defiance and that a particular 
person has placed himself in an impossible situation. And, I have already added 
to this in answer to questions, that the whole thing would have to be studied by — 
the Corporation, which has the responsibility to decide on such things. So, I am 
not going to answer by saying yes or no. : 


Mr. PeTeRS: I have a supplementary question. Is it not your intention to 
wait until this Committee makes a decision before you take this step? | 


Mr. OUIMET: This is one of the things we will have to consider. ) 
Mr. Peters: It had sure better be. This is a threat, dictatorship. | 


Mr. Mackasey: Mr. Ouimet, you have confirmed these suspicions I ex- 
pressed to every witness about bias and so on. What has amazed me up to date. 
is that you have portrayed a bleak picture of the background in This Hour has. 
Seven Days which is now apparent to all of us. What intrigues me is that today. 
the only person or persons who were singled out to be dismissed from the 
program for rectification of these very serious matters seemed to be the most 
innocent of the group, Mr. LaPierre and Mr. Watson. How could you possibly 
rectify all these things you have told us about by dismissing the hosts? et | 


e@ (10:45 a.m.) i. | 

Mr. Oumet: I am glad you are asking this question because it had 
bothered me all day yesterday when this was coming up. These are two 
different things entirely. The problem of “Seven Days” in general and what we 
say about it has nothing to do with the choice of hosts; it has nothing to do with 
Mr. LaPierre. The question of Mr. LaPierre is a simple one. He has a one-year 
contract with us as a host, and we think we can find a better man next year. 
Now, this happens to coincide with these other problems. The case of Mr. 
Watson is slightly different; he is not being moved because he is not a good 
host—he is a good host—but for the reason which I told you about, because he is) 
part of a combination that I have described as giving us a lot of difficulty, and 
we were trying to get it into a manageable form. This is what has happened all 
the time. You have been discussing here in the Committee—and I am not one tc 
criticize you, I am just making a statement of fact—the case of LaPierre anc 
Watson. I am discussing the case of “Seven Days”, which is a great deal more 
important and the resolution of which will be a lot more portentous in terms 0} 
what happens in broadcasting in Canada, than the case of the two hosts. | 
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Mr. Lewis: I certainly disagree with the president this morning. Mr. 
Ouimet is wrong when he suggests we have been discussing merely Watson and 
LaPierre. All the time we have been discussing “Seven Days” and have gone 
even beyond that. The Chairman has on several occasions made clear to the 
Committee—and the Chairman will correct me if I am wrong—that this Com- 
mittee is not sitting as a board of conciliation—I am not using his words—in the 
case of Watson and LaPierre; we are sitting as a committee looking into certain 
aspects of the Corporation’s operation. Am I not right? 


The CHAIRMAN: You are right. It has even been stated in the House in the 
Jebate of the motion. 


Mr. Mackasey: I have one last question. As a member of the board of 
directors, Mr. Ouimet, do you share its sentiments as expressed in the last 


baragraph of their press release that this Committee’s existence complicates 
your problem? 


Mr. OUIMET: I share that sentiment. 

Mr. MAcKASEY: You feel that we area superfluous organization? 
Mr. OUIMET: Look, the CBC reports to Parliament,— 

Mr. MackaSEy: What are we? 


Mr. OuIMET: I was going to go further—and reports to Parliament in 
rarious ways. One of the ways is through committees of this kind. The only 
hing the board meant to say—and it did not mean disrespect, as it was taken to 
nean—was that the job that we had to do, which was to solve this problem, 
vould be made more difficult if while we were trying to solve it there was a 


latform given for expression of opinion on both sides. This is all that was 
‘eant. 


Mr. Mackasey: In other words, despite all the high priced talent that you 
bviously have at your disposal in preparing press releases it was possible that 
he press release became ambiguous, and yet this is one of the very charges that 
as been levelled against Mr. LaPierre, that his opinions are sometimes 
aisunderstood. There is a strong parallel. 


Mr. OUIMET: The board will take full responsibility for the statement, and 


o high priced talent was used in the preparation of it other than the board 
self, 


Translation) 


Mr. ALLARD: Mr. Ouimet, I listened with a great deal of interest to your 
‘atement. And before you come back to the Committee, we will certainly have 
1€ opportunity of reflecting on the principles, on the policy of the Corporation. 
‘ou mentioned this morning—this is just one point which will allow us to reflect 
n the matter of “Seven Days” a little bit more—you mentioned that the 
rogram “Seven Days” had created an empire within the CBC, if I remember 
orrectly. What I want to know is, did this set itself up as an empire at the very 
utset and if so, why did we wait so long to allow it to take such proportions. 
Thy did you not act before there was a blow up? 
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Mr. OutmeT: This independent organization developed fairly quickly. The 
reason why we did not act more expeditiously is simply because “Seven Days” 
was a program which we wanted to keep. For two years we did everything 
we could to retain it; we even made all kinds of concessions, and obviously at 
the present time, when we see what is happening, I think that we must 
recognize that we have made some mistakes. We should have acted more 
quickly, even at the risk of losing the program, as you can see. We are very 
much interested in this program. That was our main purpose. It was an 
excellent program idea and we still believe it is possible to keep a “Seven Days” 
in our schedule or another of the “Seven Days” type, which will carry out 
the same work, but which will not suffer from the same excesses. 


The CHAIRMAN: As there are only ten minutes left for members to go to the 
House, and in view of the fact that we start sitting at eleven— 


(English) ) 
The Committee will now adjourn and it will be reconvened Monday 
afternoon after the question period. E 
Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, we have had the experience of a Monday 
reconvening and we did not have a quorum. It has happened too often that 
everyone, including the press, have been waiting. We had better be certain that 
we have a quorum on Monday before we decide to meet. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a motion before the House for reduction of the 
Committee quorum and we will see if it goes through at 2.30. 


Mr. MacKkaseEy: Most of us are travelling Monday morning. Why not hold 
the meeting after dinner? 


Mr. ALLARD: I will only arrive at five o’clock. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we had the experience that some of the members were 
not back in the afternoon. 


Mr. Mackasey: Monday evening would be fine. 
The CHAIRMAN: We will meet Monday at eight o’clock. | 


(Translation) 
Monday night, eight o’clock. 
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Vice-Chairman: Mr. Ron Basford 
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Mr 
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Macquarrie, | 


McCleave, - 


. Nugent, 


Mr. Prittie, 

Mr. Prud’homme, 
Mr. Richard, 

Mr. Sherman, 
Mr. Stafford, 
Mr. Stanbury, 


ast Trudeau, 


1Mr. Woolliams—(25). 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


1Replaced by Mr. MacDonald (Prince) on May 9, 1966. 


sss | 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 
Monpay, May 9, 1966. 


_ Ordered,—That the name of Mr. MacDonald (Prince) be substituted for that 
f Mr. Woolliams on the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and 
issistance to the Arts. 


Ordered,—That the quorum of the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, 
‘ilms and Assistance to the Arts be reduced from 13 to 9 members. 


_ Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and As- 
istance to the Arts be authorized to sit while the House is sitting, such 
uthority to have effect from Monday, May 9 to Thursday, May 12, inclusive. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Mownpay, May 9, 1966. 
| (20) 


| The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 


et this day at 8.10 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Allard, Béchard, Berger, Brand, Fairweather, 
‘régoire, Johnston, Lewis, MacDonald (Prince), Mackasey Macquarrie, 


{cCleave, Nugent, Pelletier, Prittie, Prud’homme, Richard, Stanbury, 
rudeau—(19). 


Members also present: Messrs. Peters and Régimbal. 


In attendance: Mr. Alphonse Ouimet, Presi 
orporation and Mr. H. G. Walker, Vice 
etwork Broadcasting (English), CBC. 


dent, Canadian Broadcasting 
-President and General Manager, 


Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 


The Chairman tabled ten CBC Program Policies and Regulations referred 


| in Mr. Ouimet’s statement of May 6, copies of which were distributed to the 
lembers of the Committee. (Identified as Exhibit “E”.) 


_ The Committee agreed to recall Mr. Walker and he was further examined 
CBC programming policies and CBC staff. 


_ The examination of Mr. Walker being concluded, at 10.05 p.m., the Com- 
tittee adjourned until 10.00 a.m. on Tuesday, May 10, 1966. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee 
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EVIDENCE 
| 


Translation) 
) (8:10 p.m.) 


_ The CHARMAN: Before coming back to the witness, I would like to mention 
aat ten sets of documents on the CBC policy insofar as programming is 
oncerned have been tabled, and copies are available to all members of the 
ommittee. Should these copies be distributed now? If you want to, we can 
ave them distributed immediately. 


English) 


_ I think I should submit to the Committee a choice that it has to make on 
ie order of precedence of witnesses. I could only have a sampling of opinion in 
ie steering committee since we had no formal meeting. A majority of the 
embers of the steering committee suggest that I submit to the Committee a 
1oice between going back to Mr. Walker, if members wish to ask him 
aestions, and then coming back to the president of the CBC. The other course 
ould be to go on with the president of the CBC and then call back Mr. Walker, 
/members wish to do so. The majority of the steering committee recommend 
\ you the first course, that we ask Mr. Walker back, if members feel that they 
ive questions left which they wish to put to him, and then proceed with Mr. 
‘uimet. Does the Committee accept the first suggestion? 


Monpay, May 9, 1966. 


Mr. Mackasey: Mr. Chairman, may I ask for some information on a point of 
ocedure? I have a request for the tabling of a particular document which may 
(may not be available. It is known as the president’s study group, I believe. It 
‘as referred to quite extensively in the Fowler Report. Is it possible to have a 
(py of it? 


_ The Cuarrman: Is this a CBC document? I suppose the request should be 


tt to the president when he appears before us. Do you see ‘any special reason 
ir asking him for this document tonight? 


_ Mr. Stanzpury: I put that question to Mr. Walker and he deferred to the 
(esident on that subject. 


The CHAIRMAN: You can put the request to Mr. Ouimet, Mr. Stanbury. 

We have on our list Messrs. Peters, Sherman, Johnston, Fairweather, Lewis, 
lud’homme, Matheson and Mackasey. This is an old list which dates back a 
iw days. Have you any questions to ask, Mr. Peters? 


_ Mr. Peters: Mr. Chairman, the last time that Mr. Walker was before us he 
fntioned a figure in the contract of Mr. Ross McLean; the figure was $11,000. I 
\uld like to ask what period of time did that cover? 


Mr. H. G. WALKER (Vice President and General Manager, Network 
Loadcasting, English, CBC): That would be a period of less than eight months 
‘ding around April 20. 
‘OSety 623 
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Mr. PETERS: Did it involve one program? 

Mr. WALKER: No, this involved one documentary—the Kingston Penitentiary 
documentary—and other items, satire for “Seven Days” and a couple of other 
items. 

Mr. PETERS: Could you give us the figure for the documentary? 


Mr. WaLKER: I cannot give you an exact figure. I have a total figure which ] 
mentioned in the evidence the other day. The figure would be somewhere 
around $7,000 or $8,000 for the Kingston Penitentiary item. 


Mr. Perers: Is it not true that the contract was for $3,000? 


Mr. WALKER: I have not actually seen the contract. You are speaking of the 
Kingston Penitentiary documentary? This would not have an over-all contraci 
covering the full development of the idea, the planning of it. It would be 
series of probably weekly contracts that would have totalled somewhere arounc 
$7,000 or $8,000. This would involve editing, research, and so on. There were 
weekly contracts, not an over-all one. The other items that made up the othe 
total I referred to the other day would be separate contracts for writing a satir¢ 
for “Seven Days” or perhaps two or three items, or one serious item such as thr 
Truscott case that he developed and was paid for under a separate agreement. 


Mr. Peters: Is it not a fact that you have taken advantage of the situatior 
that developed to report the $11,000? 

Mr. WaLKER: No, I am not taking advantage of any situation. The implica: 
tion was—and it was a very serious implication as far as the Corporation wa 
concerned—that we were blacklisting Mr. McLean. I simply had to illustrate tha 
over a period of something less than eight months we had given him employ 
ment which was fairly reasonable employment. > | 

Mr. PETERS: What I am getting at is that there was considerable discussio: 
about this particular employment. For instance, is it not true that he di 
considerable work for the CBC unit of “Seven Days” in other capacities an 
that there was a considerable row over this? Was it not considered that while } 
was not illegal to employ him in this matter it was certainly unethical becaus 
the agreement only counted on providing employment for one documentary? © 


Mr. WALKER: The only way to answer this, and it will be very brief, is the 
because of the past history of difficulties with Mr. McLean in terms of progra) 
ethics there had been very real and proper hesitation to give him continuin) 
employment. Nevertheless, when the proposition for the Kingston Penitentiar 
item was brought to me I approved it rather quickly in consultation with M 
Hogg. As I said the other day, it was brought to me first of all by Mr. Hagge 
and then, in and around this, while presumably working on the Kingstc 
Penitentiary documentary, the “Seven Days” unit provided employment f¢ 
him. I would not have had reason to challenge this at all. 


| 


Mr. PETERS: Could we have a copy of the contract? ¢ 


Mr. WaLKER: As I said, it would be a series of contracts. I do not have the: 
with me. I would like to refer this to the president who could tell you wheth 
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be could provide these contracts, or series of contracts. I do not have them 
anyway. 

. Mr. PETERS: It was just pointed out that in the contracts that were filed 
with this Committee exclusion has been made of the money anyway. 


Mr. WALKER: There would be a series of contracts, that is the important 
ching. 

Mr. PETERS: In this matter of the “Seven Days” crew, and certainly in the 
statement given to us by the president, there is an indication that some of the 
things that were festering at the producer level were not coming to the 
attention of the top of the Corportaion, the titular head, if I could use the word, 
yr the triangle at the top. Is this within your jurisdiction? 


» (8:20 p.m.) 


' Mr. WaLKER: The whole English network division is within my jurisdiction. 
Radio, television, the whole operation of the English network activity is my 
inal responsibility. But I accept that there would be very many situations, I 
would think, that would not, and were not, brought to my attention, and would 
rot need to be brought to my attention because they were dealt with by the 
yroper people. The first one would be the front line supervisor, Mr. Gauntlett, 
who dealt on a daily basis with “Seven Days.” We appointed him for that 
burpose to represent management at a first line supervisory level, and then up 
he line to Mr. Haggan and from there to Mr. Hogg. 


' Now, many of the problems over the past years have certainly been 
sontained at that level; in fact, very few of them came to me; very few of them 
should come to me. They would, on some occasions, be dealt with at the very 
highest level in the division, by Mr. Hogg himself. 


_ Mr. PETERS: One of the problems seems to have been the difficulty of the 
yroduction people in knowing how far they could go. There has been mentioned 
he picnic basket episode, and I do not intend to interpret whether that was 
‘ight or not; but I think that everyone will agree that it is a technque that 
verhaps should be tried, and if it is not satisfactory, the same as the newspaper 
\pproach or the cameras in the Pierre Sevigny case, then I would think that 
nanagement would be in a position to say ‘Do not do it again.’”’ But would you 


ot agree that there should be some protection as a result of having done it at 
east once? 


Mr. WALKER: No, I do not agree with that. I do not agree with the 
»roposition of installing our cameras by subterfuge, or installing our cameras by 
leception. This is quite improper. 


It is quite proper for us to be aggressive in a journalistic way and to £9 
‘verything possible to obtain material for a program such as “Seven Days’, 
nagazine type of program, but we must not, and will not, stoop to subterfuge or 
leception. This is quite improper. We ida do not accept it and we do not 
nterpret it as part of public affairs programming. 
| 


Mr. Peters: In our questioning of some of the production people it was 
ndicated that none of the programs which we have seen on “Seven Days” was 
inally rejected by management. In other words, they did not change anything 
a it and it had approval at least at the level of Mr. Hogg. Is that true? 
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Mr. Watxer: No, this is not correct, because even Mr. Hogg, at this level in 
the division would only be concerned, and need only be concerned about the 
main items— which he made a point of being concerned about—that is, some of 
the main items each week; but, perhaps more importantly, he expected to have, 
and very often did, have referred to him matters or items that were of some 
concern. But there we have the whole key to the problem, and that is not that 
this line was not used sufficiently—there was not sufficient consultation with Mr, 
Hogg at the proper time, with sufficient time for him to consider the problems, 
and in some cases to consult with me, if necessary. 

But I must state most clearly that most of the problems were contained and 
dealt with by Mr. Hogg, and probably many more down below his level. 


Mr. PETERS: Is the main fault that developed in this production unit the 
inability to have people who could make decisions completely familiar with 
what management’s acceptance or rejection would be? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes; I think you have put your finger on it. I have said in my 
evidence on previous days that the problem has been a combination of two or 
three things; probably one, to challenge the established policies—and there is. 
some evidence to support that—or not to accept them. Then we have the post 
facto problem of having to put out fires after they had put these items on the 
air, because they were either in poor taste, or against policy, or a subterfuge 
may have been used in gathering material, and we would then be involved— 
“we” being all levels of management. : 

So that there was a problem at some level down there where, over the past 
two years, there has been an inability to contain the “Seven Days” unit, or, 
perhaps, to reverse it, and they, in turn, have pressed just too far. | 


Mr. PETERS: In this post facto situation would you say that you reacted to 
public opinion? | 
Mr. WALKER: Most certainly, yes. 
Mr. Peters: Why, then, have you not reacted to public opinion in relation 
to the matter we are discussing, which is the violent and very strong reaction 


that members of parliament, at least, see in relation to keeping the program as 
it is? Why have you not reacted to this particular situation? j 


Mr. Wa.LKER: Nothing I have said so far, that I recall, anyhow, suggests tha‘ 
we do not want this program. That is not so. We do want it; and, therefore, we 
are most conscious of public interest in it. | 

The fact that we have made a firm decision on two people associated with 
it, for the reasons we have expressed—quite honestly, I do not seem to sense tha’ 
there has been a violent reaction from the public on this particular item alone 
The reaction has been most evident in relation to the fear that the program wil 
not be there next year, and I think I would join that. | 


Mr. Peters: Is it your view that there is not any way that the public cai 
express their opinions strongly enough to the Corporation for the retention of th: 
two hosts? | 


Mr. WALKER: Well, that is an opinion you are asking me for. The public ha 
never been very hesitant ‘in expressing its feeling about programs, and pro 
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gramming in general, to the Corporation, through letters, or phone calls, or in 
yther ways, such as through audience research; so I presume that if they feel 
strongly about this situation we will hear about it, and we have heard to 
some considerable extent. 

_ ButI say, again, that so far as I can observe the great fear seems to be that 
he program will not be there next year. It is possible that it will not be, but we 
ire doing our darndest to see that it will be. 


Mr. Peters: I would like to point out that I do not want to instigate this 
ype of action, and I am making this point only in respect of the representations 
hat I have received. I understand that there are a number of petitions being 
‘irculated. This is not a personal campaign, and I do not expect that Mr. Walker 
s going to be faced with that. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: Mr. Walker, you have said on several occasions that you 
want good satire to continue as part of “Seven Days.” It seems a bit contradic- 
ory in the light of some of the comments you have made on the satires that 
lave already been presented. 

_ This goes back to your earlier testimony. You have referred on several 
yecasions to the satire on the Pope’s vist. What did you see as the target of that 
yarticular satirical sketch? 


Mr. WALKER: Well, I do not suppose I could clearly answer to your 
atisfaction. I just simply say that the occasion of the visit of the Pope was not 
in occasion to play up this situation in satire form. It was simply, so far as I am 
‘oncerned, evidence of poor taste, or bad judgment, and this seemed to be 
‘upported by the very violent reaction from our public. Therefore, I say that 
his is an example of very poor satire in that it was in poor taste. 


Mr. JonHnston: Do you feel that a case could be made for the coverage of 
his particular event being such as to spoil or reduce the effect of the event, and 
ossibly the satire was on the right target, and it would end up in ridiculing 
some of the things that were being done in covering this particular event? 


Mr. WALKER: Well, I do not know whether I am answering your question 
‘orrectly, but I think the doing of the satire had no real effect on the 
mportance of this visit and the sort of publicity it received. 

But if I may say it again, I think it was in very poor taste to have done the 
iatire. 

Mr. Jonnston: And when you speak of good satire would you agree that a 
*eally good satire would have to be missed by well over 25 per cent of the 
veople watching it; that the point of the satire would have to be missed by a 
tood many people or it would not be good satire? 


Mr. WALKER: I think I would agree with that. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Well, specifically, who ordered the apology which I believe 
was eventually made on this particular occasion? 
Mr. WALKER: This was an apology which the Corporation gave to the public 
n letter form, simply because we had received so many violent protests. 


Mr. Jonnston: And by “the Corporation” there do you mean the full Board 
of Governors in session? 
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Mr. WALKER: No; this was Mr. Ouimet and senior officers of the Corpora- 
tion who decided that in the circumstances of the poor taste of this satire, and 
in the circumstances of the violent protests, this was a case—and fortunately 
these cases are rare—when we had to make an apology. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Whom did you hold responsible for this particular sca 
then? 


Mr. WALKER: I would not say we held any individual responsible. That is, 
there was the man who wrote the satire, and I just do not know at this time 
who wrote it. I do hold responsible the supervisory level and all people 
concerned with the program on this occasion for having scheduled that par- 


ticular program; and I would also extend the responsibility as high as Mr) 
Haggan. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Have you in the CBC generally, or have you had, a policy of, 
being opposed to developing any sort of star system? 


Mr. WALKER: No, we have not been opposed to developing the star system. 
We are not in Canada as healthy in terms of available talent as, say, the United) 
States, or the United Kingdom, where vaudeville seems to have started, and, 
therefore, there are not the potentials of star talent in Canada. 

Nevertheless, I think it would not be improper for the Corporation to take 
a great deal of credit for the development of quite a number of stars without 
actually having a star system. There are the Juliettes and so on; they are the 
stars of Canada only; and there are Wayne and Shuster. . 


Mr. JOHNSTON: I am not being facetious in this, but it seems to me 5 thal 
occasionally the CBC has dropped its potential stars, and after this has) 
happened and the CBC has dropped them, they go to the states and become 
more important. I think Giselle would be, perhaps, a good example of this; anc 
it does seem rather strange that you vould use Juliette as an example when hei 
contract has also been relinquished. | 


Mr. WALKER: I do not recall saying that when the CBC drops stars aa ac 
to the states. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: No, you did not say that. I said it. | 

Mr. WALKER: But it is a fact that there is a great attraction, with grea’ 
money and opportunities in the states and sometimes in the United Kingdom 
for some of the people we have developed. This applies to a great number 0 
our very distinguished directors in television who have noved to Hollywood 
New York and London. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: You have not the feeling that if you developed the systen 
and there did happen to be a star on a program there may be difficulties for toy 
management involved in their feeling of independence and so on? 

Mr. WALKER: No not a bit. We have not experienced that at all. I believe < 
good example would be Wayne and Shuster. I would say they are pretty to} 
stars in Canada. We have never had any problem there—at least, not to m) 
knowledge. Possibly the producers concerned with the program have had thi 
normal kind of problems. 
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| Mr. Jounston: I thought Mr. Ouimet did a good job the other day of 


separating the issue of the non-renewal of Mr. LaPierre’s contract from the rest 
of “Seven Days”, but nevertheless it seems to me that it was the management’s 
lecision which related the two things at first, and so closely that the public has 
yen unable to distinguish between them. Why was that done? 


Mr. WALKER: They are pretty closely related in the eyes of the public 
vecause they are identified as co-hosts; but in our terms they are separate kinds 
if problems, and we have already identified, perhaps, the reason for the 
1on-renewal of these co-hosts next season in the “Seven Days” program. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: It seems to me, as I have been listening to the remarks 
vhich have been made about Mr. LaPierre, that they revolve around a personal 
ntipathy, and it would seem almost as if management had needed a broader 
ase in order to make the dismissal stick; and I have been tempted to ask the 
eason why Dinah Christie’s contract was not renewed? 


Mr. WALKER: We have not fired anyone. All the contracts are coming to a 
ormal conclusion at the end of the season, and presumably those who are 
vanted will be renewed for next season. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: It seemed to me that you had some problem with the lyrics 
in occasions. 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, the lyrics did give us some concern. 
Mr. McC.Leave: And she takes a deep breath from time to time? 
Mr. WALKER: A very deep breath. 


; 


Mr. JOHNSTON: One final question, then: You have in your testimony made 
clear that you feel that it would be a fairly easy matter to replace either Mr. 


Tatson or Mr. LaPierre, or both. Do you feel Mr. Haggan can be replaced as 
rell? 


Mr. WALKER: I have not said anything about replacing Mr. Haggan; and at 
9 time do I recall, Mr. Chairman, saying that it would be easy to replace the 


osts; nor do I think it would be easy. I think I did say that the other day. 


here will be some difficulty in getting people of that calibre, yes. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: First of all I would like publicly to thank the Commit- 
‘es’ branch for making available all the reports of the Committee until last 
‘hursday, including last Thursday’s, I think that is an achievement. 

I am interested, Mr. Walker, in audience reaction. It is the audience 
action to the charges that have given rise to this Committee hearing. What 


‘ail have you had since the announcement was made. What is the total mail 
»u have received? 


__ Mr. Wa.kerr: I cannot answer that, I am sorry. We can have a check made of 
‘is if the Chair so calls for it; but I do not have that. 


‘Mr. Farrweatuer: I suppose your PR people would have it. 
Mr. WALKER: Yes, I would think so—in fact, I know so. 


Mr. PRITTIE: Would you ask that that be done, because I would like to 
low? 
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‘Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I have learned over a long time, and I do not want to set 
a whole group of people adding up figures, that if it is easily available you 
might produce it. I do not want to have.a whole echelon of people— 
Mr. WALKER: You wish to have the number of letters? 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Yes. 

Mr. WaLKER: In response to the non-renewal of the contracts of the 
co-hosts? 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Yes. 

Mr. WALKER: I see. 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Now, I want to move on to the budget figures. We have 
had some evidence about your budget. What was the annual budget of this 
program. a 

Mr. WALKER: Of “Seven Days’? 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Yes, “Seven Days’’? 

Mr. WALKER: In the neighbourhood of $35,000 or $34,000. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Is that the total annually? 


e (8:40 p.m.) . 

Mr. WaLKER: As I said, I think, on Thursday—yes, it was Thursday—you do 
have to understand that to “Seven Days”, as the “Seven Days” unit, there is a 
large sum of money which is assigned to produce four programs. “Seven Days” 
is one of them. But there are two summer programs. One is called “Human 
Camera” and the other is called “Compass,” and then there is the other program 
series we have spoken of, “Document,” which is a series of documentaries whick 
are aired on a pre-emption basis in the “Seven Days” period whenever they are 
available. So, there is a total budget situation that can be interchangeable 
within the unit, and it is within the authority of the general supervisor of public 
affairs, Mr. Haggan, to adjust his budgets—that is, to assign more money to on¢ 
‘of a program series and less to another. In other words, I think what you are 
coming to is that there was some concern expressed by Mr. Leiterman abou 
reduction of, I think, $1,000 in direct money—that is, cash outlay for th: 
program, “Seven Days”. This can be overcome, if it is a real problem in th 
“Seven Days” unit, by the general supervisor adjusting his over-all budget b: 
assigning money from another area and giving it to the “Seven Days” program. — 

Mr. FAIRWATHER: What I am interested in is this. We have heard th 
expression “free wheeling” used with regard to program content, I believe, bu 
it would not be right to use it in connection with budgets. 

Mr. WALKER: No, very definitely it is not, I am pleased to say that th 
normal management financial budget controls in the “Seven Days” unit hav 
been almost on target. It is not worth mentioning; there might have bee 
one-half of one per cent difference. But, it is on target, and this is because ¢ 
the application of very strong control measures, which is an absolute essenti« 
for a free wheeling program. 
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Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Is it not true that some of these controls were initiated 

within the “Seven Days” unit itself? 


Mr. WALKER: No, it is not, sir; they were initiated the beginning of this 
season by myself in association with the accounting people and all the officers in 
Toronto in an endeavour to have a better accounting system applied to the 
‘Seven Days” unit than had been the case in the previous year. I am speaking 
writically of the methods of material collection; again, I have to use the words 
‘free wheeling” in order to put into inventory a number of items for a 
nagazine kind of program of this nature. They have to be on the move 
onstantly, and it is entirely possible that they will build up quite an inventory 
if items that may become out of date or require further decision and, therefore, 
t is absolutely essential in this kind of gathering of material to have very firm 
‘nd very careful budget control procedures. I am pleased to say that certainly 
hey are within proper containment. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: So, from the point of view of the budget, you have 
\othing but praise for this unit of the Corporation? 


_ Mr. WALKER: I have praise for the accounting people that have contained 
he budget within the assigned money. 


_ Mr. FAIRWEATHER: But, to be content you have to have an atmosphere 
vhere containment is possible. 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, and we have that. 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: So, there is no problem with the budget whatsoever. 
_. Mr. Waker: Not this year, no. . 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Are you a director of the Corporation, Mr. Walker? 
| Mr. WALKER: A director of the Corporation? 
_ Mr. FarRWEATHER: Yes. 
Mr, WALKER: No. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Were you in Halifax at the famous meeting a couple of 
reeks ago? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Who issued the press release at the end of that meeting? 


Mr. WALKER: That was issued by the board and the president of the 
orporation. 


} 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Then, the full board has responsibility of it? 


Mr. WALKER: Indeed so. Of course, this is a question you should ask the 
resident. Nevertheless, I can answer by Saying yes, it was issued with full 
uthority of the board and the president. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Now, another questioner has asked you about the 
oology for the satire—and I did not realize it was a satire at the time—on the 
ope. When I watched it I thought it was a satire on promotional qualities of 
mericans. But, apparently, it is now a satire on the Pope. Is it correct there 
‘as a letter issued from the Corporation in Ottawa? 
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Mr. WALKER: Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Was that letter discussed by middle or lower echelons of 
management before it was issued? 

Mr. WALKER: My recollection is it was discussed certainly, I know, with 
Mr. Hogg and, I believe, with Mr. Haggan. Whether it was discussed with Mr. 
Gauntlett and thence with Mr. Leiterman, I do not know. But, they were aware 
Of it, Ves. 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Is the letter or copy of it part of your brief? I am 
interested in the type of letter the Corporation writes to people. 

Mr. WaLKER: Well, we had not intended to table it, but if it is your wish I 
imagine there would be no problem. 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Yes, as one who has to write letters occasionally I would 
like to get a few pointers. 

Mr. LEwIs: To whom was the letter sent? 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Yes, who was the letter sent to? 


Mr. Waker: I do not think I can give a clear answer to that. It was 2 
general letter that was sent to many of the people that wrote in protesting, as 
they saw it, a satire on the Pope, and not a satire on the networks that were 
handling his visit in terms of broadcasting. 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I have added up the number of features of the 9o( 
programs in the “Seven Days” series, and I arrive at a figure of 499, give o1 
take one or two, because there are subdivisions of the programs. Is a figure o: 


500 about right? | 
Mr. WALKER: You mean how many items? 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: The number of items, yes. 


Mr. WALKER: That is a good question because I cannot answer it; I do no’ 
know. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: But, my figure would not be too far out, would you 
think, averaging ten items a night and sometimes more? | 


Mr. WALKER: Four hundred? 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Five hundred, I made it. 


Mr. WALKER: Well, you would have to allow for the occasional schedulin; 
of the documentaries. ' 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I have ignored the documentaries. 
Mr. WALKER: Well then perhaps it would be closer to the figure of 300. Bu 
I do not know; this is a pure guess on my part. | 


| 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Well I will have to make a statement then although 

do not like to. I have added them up to 499. I am interested in the fact tha 
there are only four bad items that we have spoken about that were protested b: 
senior management. 


| 
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Mr. WALKER: No. On Thursday in my testimony I gave quite a number 
nore than four items that were on the air; those items were dealt with on a 
ost facto basis by ourselves down to the management line and were of great 
oncern to us for various reasons either poor taste or they were serious items 
hat had in our opinion, not been researched properly, or they were items— 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I am sorry if I am interrupting you, but I know the 
vidence to which you are making reference. But, what about the other items, 


he ones that management objected to during the interchange or during the 
onference before the items were aired. 


___Mr. WaLkeEr: You do have to understand that I would not know very many 
'f these because they were dealt with certainly at Mr. Hogg’s level. 


_ Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I want to get away above, up into the atmosphere, into 
ae higher levels. 


Mr. WALKER: You were asking how many I would have been concerned 
rith? 
_ Mr. FaIRWEATHER: Yes. 


_ Mr. WALKER: I would have to say very few. I made reference to them the 
ther day. Certainly there was the item which involved attempting to get an 
iterview with Mr. Sevigny, which we vetoed, and we think very properly 
ecause it was a very serious invasion of personal privacy and the use of 
ibterfuge identification, that we are the press. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Were there not four of those? 


_ Mr. WaLKeER: Four in this past year, you mean? I do not know of more than 
orhaps three which came to my attention. 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: The point I am making is there was only a very small 


ereentage of the 500 items that bothered top management, which really 
mounts to only one tenth or a few tenths of a percentage point. 


Mr. WALKER: But we are discussing those that were brought to my 
‘tention before going on the air. The ones that really, as I said, gave us the 
iost trouble and put us in the position of being firefighters were those done on 
‘e air and not brought to my attention and, perhaps, in many cases, not 


| 


hought to Mr. Hogg’s attention, and we had to deal with them on a post facto 


\isis. These are the ones, and there is quite a substantial list of these. I read 


ito the evidence only a partial list. 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Some evidence was given about the producer, Mr. 
‘ilson Southam, and I want to know who was with you when you interviewed 
Jr. Southam the day he came back from his leave. 

Mr. Watxer: There would be his line officer to whom he reports, the 
‘rector of operations in the Ottawa area; Mr. Cleary; Mr. Jennings’ executive 


‘sistant, Mr. Stolley and Mr. Martin, my executive assistant. I think that was 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Was Mr. Hogg consulted? 


Mr. WALKER: No. 
- 24130—2 
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Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Was Mr. Haggan consulted? 

Mr. WALKER: Not to my knowledge in reference to that meeting, no. 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Was Mr. Ostry consulted? 

Mr. WALKER: No; I would not be able to answer that. 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Well, by you? 

Mr. WALKER: No, not at all. | 
Mr, FAIRWEATHER: But, you asked Mr. Southam for his resignation? 


Mr. WALKER: No sir, I did not. I would not be able to do that anyway. As, 
said, I think, on Thursday, Mr. Southam was and I believe still is a member c 
the aun of the Ottawa area which reports to Mr. Jennings and the managemer 
of the Ottawa area. | 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: What services has he been performing since the meetin 
on February 17? ' 


Mr. WALKER: I cannot say, sir. 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Is he doing anything really? 


Mr. WALKER: I really do not know because he does work for the Ottaw 
area management. It is not my concern at all. 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I have a clipping from a London newspaper whic 
interests me, the headline of which is: ‘(Canada is an eye-popping, heart-stor 
ping, pulse- pounding, nature-loving, rainbow-coloured kind of country”. This 
an ad which appears in the Canadian Government Travel Bureau. Do you thin 
that this type of compulsive language fits in with your concept of what has bee 
happening lately in the Corporation with regard to “Seven Days’? 


Mr. WALKER: I could not answer that; Iam sorry. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Thank you. 
Mr. Lewis: Mr. Walker, again, I just have a few questions, which are ni 
related one with the other. | 
Although I cannot find it in the transcript, the other day you referred to 
list of items which, as you said, came to you post facto, to which there w 
management objection. What I would like you to do is to give me the title 
each of them as well as the date. Do not describe each one because you alreat 
have done that once before. Would you just give me some identification fi 
each of them as well as the date? 
Mr. WALKER: Of those that I read the other day? : 
Mr. LEwIs: Yes. 
Mr. WaLKER: April 3, capital punishment; March 20, 1966, The Stat 
Truscott case. a 
Mr. Lewis: What was the objection to the Stephen Truscott case; was th 
the tear? 
Mr. WALKER: That is right. 
Mr. Lewis: I beg your pardon? 


i 


I 
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| Mr. WALKER: That is the one. 
Mr. Lewis: That was just the tear. 


Mr. WALKER: February 20, opening and closing lyrics by Dinah Christie and 
gsatirical sketch which was being critical of United States policy in Viet Nam. 
j2cember 13, 1965, the “Go Go” dancer, Carol Doda. 


_ Mr. Lewis: What was her name? 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Carol Doda, D-O-D-A. 

Mr. Mackasry: I knew you would know it, Gordon. 

_ Mr. FAIRWEATHER: It is right in the evidence, which is before me. 

| Mr. WALKER: Then I mentioned November 21, two items, both satire skits. 
Mr. LEwIs: What year? 


_ Mr. WALKER: 1965, one was on a satire having to do with the Vice President 
c'the United States visiting Viet Nam; he was spat upon at that time, and this 
ws a satire skit on that. The other one was a satire on the Governor of 
Fiodesia. Another I mentioned was October 21, 1965, an interview with people 

the Klan and a negro gentleman of the Southern Christian Leadership 
inte October 25, this was; October 3, 1965, an item on the new fertility 
pls; October 3, 1965, a satire on the visit of the Pope; March 21, 1965, the Fred 
iweett case; January 24, 1965, interviews on hate literature: January 3, 1965, 
eamination on the use of salt on the highways, possible beneficial effects of 
imibitors; December 20, 1964, an item on the young man in Hull, Richard Ely, 
ad the judge was Judge Labelle; October 11, 1964, satirical skit on the 
eistence of God; and another item I mentioned—I am sorry I have not the date 
bt it would be in October, I believe. 


_ Mr. LEwIs: Would it be in the fall of 1964? 


_ Mr. WALKER: No. This was one at the end that should have been put up 
nar the front, which would have been in the past season, I think, at the 
bzinning of the season. It was an item having to do with the attempts of 
feign doctors to get into the Ontario Medical Association. I think this was in 
th beginning of this season. As I say, I am sorry I do not have the date here for 
sae reason or other. 


_ Mr. Lewis: Is that the lot you mentioned? 
_ Mr. Waker: These were the ones I mentioned the other day. 


| Mr. Lewis: The other day you read some comments which were written in 
{int of you; may I ask you who drafted these comments? 


| Mr. WALKER: These were the results of discussions by a variety of people. 
Mr, Lewis: You told us that the last time. All I want to know now is who 
w)te them; who put the words together? 
| Mr. Waker: My executive assistant, Mr. Martin, I would say. 


Mr. Lewis: You say your executive assistant; when did he put the words 
tosther? 
24130—23 
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Mr. WALKER: These would be put together and assembled over a period | 
time, probably around the time when these items were being discussed. 


Mr. Lewis: You mean these comments were made as you went along, | 
did he on some day put the comments together for your assistance? 


Mr. WALKER: No. These comments would have been assembled at the tin 
we were concerned about the items being on the air, when much discussi 
would have occurred on a post facto basis and notes would have been assembl\ 
at that time. | 


Mr. Lewis: You keep on saying post facto basis; is not that the only way 
could function? You are not asking that top management see or have a report. 
or in some other way take part in the original decisions as to the contents of t 
program? 


Mr. WALKER: No, I am not, sir. 


| 
e (9:00 p.m.) i 
Mr. Lewis: So that if your procedure is properly followed, then ai 
complaints you have at the top would necessarily be post-factum complaints, 
that not right? 


Mr. WALKER: That is correct. 4 
Mr. Lewis: I hope you want it that way. 


Mr. WALKER: I do not want it any way. I do not want the complaints comi: 
in, I do not want these items to be done irresponsibly, therefore I would not li: 
them to emerge at all. 


Mr. Lewis: You want a program which will give you no post-factt 
complaints at all? | 


Mr. WALKER: I think this is wishing just a little too much because if we hl 
a program like that, it would probably be a pretty dull program. 


Mr. Lewis: You bet it would. 
How do the post-factum complaints arise? Do you get some public obje- 
tions? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, indeed. 
Mr. Lewis: In every case? | 
Mr. WALKER: I would say in every case. 


Mr. Lewis: And that would be the reason you discussed, because there vs 
so much objection? 


Mr. Waker: Not at all. We combined the public reaction with cr 
professional judgment and management’s responsibility in relation to ay 
and standards. 


Mr. Lewis: When you had a complaint of that sort, did you ask to see ‘e 
film or the tape, the item or the segment or whatever you call it? | 


Mr. WALKER: There have been occasions. 
Mr. Lewis: You personally? 1m | 
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Mr. WALKER: Yes, along with Mr. Hogg and perhaps other of my colleagues 
1 head office. 


_ Mr. LEw!s: On how many occasions did you personally see the things to 
hich you were raising objection? 


Mr. WALKER: I would say every program has been watched by me. There 
ave been some occasions when I have been absent, of course. I would say that I 


‘atched about every program. 
Mr. Lewis: Did you yourself ever initiate any of these complaints? 


Mr. WALKER: It is possible I have, I do not recall. I would think that if I 
‘ere being responsible as a management person I might, on occasion, have 
sn a concern about an item on my own, but this would be rather unusual, 
should think. It would be unusual for me to pass judgment or to have my own 
lated view of an item. Generally it arises with a number of people being 
cncerned about some things, and certainly being concerned about the public’s 
sponse to it. 


_ Mr. Lewis: I understood you to say that the difficulties had arisen as a 
isult of “Seven Days”. Have you had difficulties with any other program? 


Mr. WALKER: Not of this kind. 


Mr. Lewis: Have you had difficulties with the producers of any other 
lograms or on the French network? 


| Mr. Watxer: I have nothing to do with the French network, but of course 
tere have been normal problems, I suppose, in building program material. One 
wuld have to call them difficulties. 


_ Mr. Lewis: Have you ever had any post factum complaints about other 
rograms? 


_ Mr. WALKER: Of course. 


_ Mr. Lewis: And do you know whether there have been any post factum 
emplaints about programs on the French network? 


Mr. WALKER: I am sure there have been. For instance, in the case of Mr. 
IPierre, he mentioned the other day there were some complaints apparently 
aout his engagement in one of the French network programs. 


Mr. Lewis: When did you first learn that, when LaPierre said it? 
Mr. WALKER: This was referred to me by my colleague, Marcel Ouimet. 


| Mr. Lewis: Is that the only one you can recall? Is the one about LaPierre 
t» only one that you can recall? 


| Mr. WALKER: I am not too familiar with the French network activities. 


| ; 

Mr. Lewis: You are really very careful about whom you hurt and just how 
y1 hurt people. Why did you have to refer to LaPierre when you said you did 
n: know much about the French network? Why did you have to drag his name 
yy’ 


d Mr. WALKER: I did not drag it in because he referred to it himself the other 
WW 
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Mr. Lewis: On page 498 of the transcript you quote from a memorandw 
that you say Mr. Haggan gave you on “Seven Days”. Mr. Haggan said: 

It is our hope that “Seven Days” will continue on the network ney 
year as an informative, lively, responsible program of exposition an 
opinion. 

You said you agreed with his statement. Where did that statement originals 
Maybe you did say it but I could not find it. : 


Mr. WALKER: I said this was a memo written by Mr. Haggan to Mr. Hogg. 
Mr. LEwis: When? | 
Mr. WALKER: February 4. | 
Mr. Lewis: February 4, 1966? 
Mr. WALKER: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: That was following the first discussions in January aboy 
letting certain people go? 


Mr. WALKER: That is correct. 


Mr. Lewis: And the general supervisor of public affairs set out for ye 
what he hoped to do with the “Seven Days” program the following season? 


Mr. WALKER: That is right. . 
Mr. Lewis: And you accepted his propositions as being good? 
Mr. WALKER: I surely did. 


Mr. Lewis: I suppose, in the ordinary ways of management, havir 
accepted the proposition of someone under you, you would then say to him “C 
ahead and apply these propositions’? 


Mr. WALKER: We would expect him to go ahead and apply the propositio: 
that he laid down so very neatly himself. 


Mr. Lewis: If Mr. Haggan should go and Mr. Leiterman should go, if V 


Hoyt and Mr. Lefolii should go and some other producers connected wi! 
“Seven Days” or other members of the “Seven Days” unit either becau 
somebody fires them or because they leave, whom would you have now on tH 
English language side of the CBC who could produce a bigger and better a’ 
more adventurous “Seven Days’’? 


Mr. WALKER: I just do not know at this moment whom we would have } 
do this kind of program. We have said that we would hope that “Seven Day 
could return and that it would be bigger and better. That is a hope, of course. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Walker, what I think interests all members of the Cor: 
mittee, unless I am very much mistaken, and also the people of Canada who 2: 
interested, is that if the group which has been condemned by you and by t? 
president should, for one reason or another, leave, what other talent do yl 
have now? You, as head of the English language broadcasting, are surely t? 
source of this kind of information. What other talent do you now have tht 
could produce a bigger and better ‘““SSeven Days’’? 
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| Mr. WALKER: I cannot say. I cannot answer that question simply because we 
rould have to quickly determine what talent we have available to do this kind 
f programming. I would have to assume there is talent available, but at this 
1oment there is no reason to assemble other talent. 


Mr. Lewis: On what basis do you make the assumption that there is other 
ilent available if you do not know? 


Mr. WALKER: On the basis that we have a large staff of skilled producers. I 
rould assume there would be others qualified to do this kind of program, but 
re would not be able to determine this in a matter of days; it would have to be 
one over a period of time to see who would be interested and qualified. I 
‘ould have to assume there would be. 


Mr. Lewis: You know a large number of qualified producers and yet you 
innot mention any two or three? 


_ Mr. WALKER: No, I cannot, sir. 


Mr. Lewis: On page 502 of the transcript you informed us that when you 
‘ere on vacation in August of last year somebody telephoned you—you com- 
lained about it, as a matter of fact—to discuss with you the continuation of Mr. 
‘atson as host rather than as producer. Do you mind telling me who was it 
‘ho telephoned you? 


| 
‘Mr. WALKER: The assistant general manager, Mr. McGall, and Mr. Hogg. 

__ Mr. Lewis: And to whom did you raise objection to that being done, or did 
)u raise any? 


_ Mr, Watker: I said in my evidence on Thursday, I believe, that I expressed 
seat concern about the recommendation that was put to me in this telephone 
inference or conferences about the engagement of Mr. Watson not only as 
«ecutive producer of the series Document but also a recommendation that was 
hing put to me at that time by telephone on a separate agreement to allow him 
| be co-host on “Seven Days” for this season. I had objection because I felt 
lat it would go well beyond his simply being co-host. 


Mr. Lewis: And you said so to these gentlemen? 
Mr. WALKER: Yes. 


_ Mr. Lewis: Did you ask them to discuss it again with Mr. Haggan and his 
soup? 


_ Mr. WALKER: Yes. 
_ Mr. Lewis: And did they report on the results of the discussions? 
Mr. WALKER: Yes. 
Mr. LEwis: When? 
Mr. WALKER: In August. 
Mr. Lewis: In another conference? 
Mr. WALKER: Yes. 
Mr. Lewis: And did you raise any objection to LaPierre? 
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Mr. WALKER: Not at that time. 

Mr. Lewis: Did you raise any objection to LaPierre during the entire 
preceding season? 

Mr. WALKER: Yes, for three years. 

Mr. LEwIs:. You objected to him for three years? 

Mr. WALKER: For a variety of reasons. 

Mr. Lewis: To whom and how did you make these objections about 
LaPierre? 


Mr. WALKER: They would be dealt with since December, 1964, by Mr. Hogg, 
and he, in turn would refer them to Mr. Haggan. Prior to that, of course, there 
Was aldiferent organization. 


Mr. Lewis: Were there any memos of these discussions? | 


/ 

Mr. WALKER: There may well have been. I would doubt very much thai 
there would have been many memos. 
Mr. Lewis: Were there any that were sent to you? ; 

Mr. WALKER: No, not to my recollection. There may have been. There were 
discussions between the senior officers. We do not communicate, as a rule, bj 
exchange of memoranda; we have conferences, telephone, and personal discus- 
sions. 
Mr. Lewis: We may have used the word “objection” in a different sense) 
You are using it, I gather—correct me if I am wrong—in the sense of criticisms 0) 
some of the things LaPierre had done or the way in which he had done them. I) 
that right? . 


Mr. WALKER: That is right. 


Mr. Lewis: I was using the word “objection” in the sense of actual} 
objecting to him being on the program. 

Mr. WALKER: No, I do not recall any objection to him being on- th 
program. As I have said, he is a personality. We were concerned, and had bee 
concerned, and there had been discussions for over three years. | 

Mr. Lewis: Excuse me for interrupting you. You told us that before, ther 
is no need to repeat that. I wanted to know whether at any time prior to las 
January you, as the general manager, et cetera, wanted to get rid of LaPierr« 
The answer, I gather, is no. . 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, that is the answer. | 


Mr. Lewis: Did you discuss it in January with Captain Briggs or M 
Ouimet? | 


Mr. WALKER: These discussions about Mr. LaPierre? 


Mr. WALKER: They have been carried on probably since December, an 
perhaps in November, with a variety of people. They were discussed with M 
Hogg most frequently. 


Mr. Lewis: LaPierre, Watson, the program, et cetera. 
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_ Mr. Lewis: Excuse me for interrupting you again. I am concerned with 
hose above you rather than those under you. 


Mr. WALKER: Captain Briggs, the senior vice president, and the president 
umself. 
__ Mr. Lewis: Were most of your discussions with Captain Briggs? 
Mr. WALKER: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: And was Captain Briggs quite determined that Watson and 
iaPierre had to go? 


Mr, WALKER: He was more determined in the case of LaPierre. He felt very 
trongly about LaPierre since before “Seven Days”. This would be going back 
iree years to the time when LaPierre was on a program called Inquiry. 

Mr. LEwis: Did Captain Briggs also ask you to let go of Zolf and Faibish? 

Mr. WALKER: No. 


Mr. Lewis: Did he raise their names at any time? 
Mr. WALKER: Not to my recollection. 


_ Mr. Lewis: This is my last question. When Mr. Fairweather was asking you 
oout budget difficulties with “Seven Days” you said “I have not noticed it, 


1ere was no problem with the budget this year” were you implying that you 
ad any in the first season? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, this was before we applied stricter control on accounting 
ictors. They were applied this year and it has worked very well. 


' Mr. Lewis: Did you have very serious budget problems the first year? 
Mr. WALKER: Quite serious. 
Mr. Lewis: Did they overspend? 
Mr. WALKER: Yes. 
Mr. Lewis: Over the year as a whole or program by program? 
Mr. WALKER: The year as a whole. 
Mr, LEwis: Can you remember what ratio overspending there was? 
Mr. WALKER: I cannot, sir. 
Mr. LEwts: Could you find out? 


_ Mr. Watker: Yes, I could have our accounting department go back and give 
\ those figures. 


| Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, perhaps we could have that some time? 
Translation) 


Mr. Prup’HomMr: First of all, to follow up the remarks of Mr. Fairweather, 
appreciate, of course, having received the Minutes of Proceedings and 
lridence, but I also notice once again that our friends—Mr. Fairweather is one 
( them—have the advantage of being able to work in their usual working 
Inguage, that prevents me, of course, from being as well prepared, to ask my 


r 
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questions. I know that efforts are being made to accelerate the translation work, 
but I hope that our Chairman will see to it that it be accelerated even more, so 
that we can be on an equal footing and better do our work in Committee. 


This being said, I would like to ask Mr. Walker to answer the following 
question. You said in your first appearance before the Committee that in the 
past two years, the “Seven Days” team had bluntly challenged the code of 
ethics of broadcasting, the general policy of the CBC and the outmoded concepts 
of good taste and respect for the privacy of people. ‘“We endured this,” you said, 
“but finally we had to decide to get rid of this, and therefore decided to dismiss 
Laurier LaPierre and Patrick Watson, and this is irrevocable.” Do you think that 
the departure of Watson and LaPierre will be the reason for your success in 
having removed the ill, that is, the outmoded concepts and so on? Through this 
departure, are you now sure that everything will go smoothly in this type of 
broadcasting at the CBC? | 


(English) , 

Mr. WALKER: There are two separate problems: There is the non-renewal of 
the contracts of the two hosts, and there have been the continuing problems of) 
items in the program. Those are two separate things. I think I am answering! 
your question as you posed it correctly by saying that if the general standards 
of good taste and program ethics and common sense, and if the policies as) 
established by the Corporation in relation to satire and other program matters,| 
are recognized by the people who will be available to do the program next fall) 
we would not have any trouble. This, of course, has to assume that the 
supervisory levels, the middle management levels, will be concerned about the 
observance of the standards of good taste and the observance of the policies oj) 
the Corporation. Does that answer your question, sir? 


(Translation) | 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Yes, but what I would like to have clarified—in youl! 
opinion, does the departure of Watson and LaPierre mean that you have solvec 
the problem and you are removing the ills from the CBC? Is there any Iink) 
between the two? In your opinion, from the departure of Watson and LaPierre, 
will there be the result that everything is going to go well now in thes¢ 
broadcasts? i 


(English) 

Mr. WALKER: Of course there is a link. I would not say everything is goins 
to go well but of course there is a linkage. I stated it in this way, that in an} 
situation—now I am speaking of Mr. Watson—where you have two bosses, thi 
chances of containment of the situation or control of the situation is that mucl 
more difficult. We have been looking forward to the separation. Either Mi 
Leiterman or Mr. Watson would remain with “Seven Days”, one or the othe: 
then would have gone on to producing the documentary program. They are botl 
highly qualified to do either of these things. Therefore, to the extent that thi 
separation is made, I think that many of the difficulties will disappear. In th: 
case of Mr. LaPierre, to the extent that he will not do the program next year 
some of the problems that have concerned us, and we have expressed them her 
in evidence, will disappear. We feel that altogether too frequently he become 


| 


| 
| 
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pmotionally and personally involved in his interviewing techniques and, as we 
lave expressed it, wore his opinions on his sleeve. This does give the impres- 
jion—I use the word “impression” very carefully—of somewhat slanting the 
nterview. I do not suggest for one moment he does it deliberately, but he 
yecomes emotionally involved so often in his interviews that he dominates the 
nterviewee, he becomes almost the guest rather than the interviewer. So I 
hink, to the extent that those have been problems related to those two people, 

) nd that they would not be associated as co-hosts on the “Seven Days” program 
1ext year, there is a chance of great improvement. I am not suggesting for one 
aoment that all of the problems will be eliminated because the very nature of 
he program is such that there is going to be controversy, and I welcome this; 

| i the program would be a very dull one. 


Translation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Mr. LaPierre pointed out that the real motive of the 
vhole thing is that “they could not tolerate a French-Canadian assume too 
auch importance in the English network of the CBC’. Would you care to make 
,comments on Mr. LaPierre. No, not here. Mr. LaPierre said on Présent, on a 
roadcast of the CBC, on the programme Présent that he made the following 
tatement: “I am asking whether this is the reason that Mr. Walker, who is in 
harge of the English network, whether that is the reason’. 


English) 


Mr. WALKER: I am sorry, would you repeat the statement for me? What is 
he statement that Mr. LaPierre made? 


Translation) 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: That we could not tolerate that a French-Canadian 
ssume too much importance on the English network of the CBC, 


English) 
Mr. WALKER: This is nonsense—utter nonsense. 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: What about the president of the CBC? 
Mr. PETERS: He was not on this program. 


Translation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: You said, Mr. Walker, when you appeared here, when 
‘ou were in attendance here, excuse me, that whether you moved to Montreal 
r Toronto the head office of CBC would be a disaster, and you added, to carry 
ut the objectives of biculturalism of the nation, do you consider the national 
apital so bilingual that the transfer could not be made to Montreal and still, 
rhich is recognizable as being a little more bilingual than Ottawa? 


English ) 


Mr. WALKER: No, sir. My personal point of view is that it would be a step 
ackwards. 


Mr. PRuUD’HOMME: That is what I would like you to define. 
Mr. LEwits: A giant step backwards. 
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(Translation) 
Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Just what do you mean by a step backwards? 


(English) 

Mr. WALKER: I think it would be a giant step backwards in terms of the 
problems in Canada today—the French-English problem, or the bicultural 
problem, in that moving of our headquarters to Montreal would possibly create 
greater differences. There is the potential of greater differences between the 
people in the headquarters of the English network division in Toronto and their 
colleagues in Montreal. I would say exactly the same thing if the headquarters 
were moved to Toronto. I think the potential of misunderstandings in this case | 
would be very severe. I therefore think that the location in Ottawa, where 
we are now, is the most satisfactory one; and we can take a very objective and 
proper Canadian outlook, which we do in Ottawa at the headquarters presently | 
located here. | 

I think there is a very real danger if there is ever a move either to Toronto. 
or to Montreal. These are the principal centres of operation, one for English and 
the other for French. The potential of misunderstandings, I think, is very real. 


- 


(Translation) 
Mr. Prup’HOoMME: How would you compare the CBC and National Film) 
Board? 


(English) 

Mr. WALKER: I do not think I could make the comparison, simply because 1 
am not too familiar with the operation of the Film Board. I must confess I am 
not too sure. I would rather not comment on that. 


{ 
| 


(Translation) 
Mr. Prup’HoMMeE: As far as you are concerned, the decision of the CBC 
remains irrevocable. You do not want to re-engage Mr. Laurier LaPierre. 


(English) - | 
Mr. WALKER: No, we have not had that. We have said we do not want tc 
re-engage the co-hosts. | 
(Translation) : 
Mr. Prup’HOMME: The fact that I speak of re-engaging means that his 
engagement is at an end. But this is still irrevocable. He will not be a co-host of 


“Seven Days’, naturally. | 


(English) | 
Mr. WALKER: That is correct, because now it is a confirmed board decision 


(Translation) . 
Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Would you say that he could be re-engaged, but else- 
where than on ‘‘Seven Days’? 


(English) | 
Mr. WALKER: Most certainly. - | 


| 
| 


| 
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: Translation) 


. Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Have you had a great many complaints, Mr. Walker, to 
she effect that the Public Affairs program produced by the CBC were biased? 


‘English) 


| Mr. WALKER: No, we have not, to my knowledge, had a great number of 
tomplaints that the programs in the public affairs of the CBC are biased, simply 
decause our producers and our management people at supervisory levels are 
most conscious of the determination to avoid bias; with the exception, I would 
jay, that there has been shown to be a most unfortunate impression of bias in a 
rogram called “Seven Days.” 


Translation) 


_ Mr. PRUD’HOMME: We often hear the criticism that the French network is 
nfested with separatism, the N.D.P. federally, and so on, and that the English 
.etwork is infested with N.D.P.s. That is the criticism we heard. Could we have 
view on that? Have you had any complaints about this? 

English) 

| Mr. WALKER: No, I have no comment on that. 


| Mr. PRuD’HOMME: You have no comment? 


Mr. WALKER: No knowledge on that—none at all. 


Translation) 


_ Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Have you ever had any complaints emanating from 
‘eople in politics, that is, Members of Parliament, Ministers, to that effect? Have 
Ministers at present in office ever complained about that, or Members of 
’arliament at present sitting in the House? Have these people ever complained? 


English) 


Mr. WALKER: Not to me; I have never heard of it; no, sir, never to my 
ttention. 


Translation) 


Mr. PruD’HOMME: Consequently you can assure this Committee and the 
ublic that as far as you are concerned, there is no political interference in the 
usiness of the CBC, that is, more particularly, insofar as Public Affairs 
rograms are concerned? This is a criticism which is heard all the time. We 
re told that the people here who sit in Parliament actually decide what goes on 
athe CBC. We, of course, know it is not true; but as far as you are concerned, 
ould you say that I might be wrong or that I might be right? 


English) 


Mr. WaLKeER: I would say you might be right, that there is no interference 
-that you are right. 


Translation) 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: How did you construe the—this is my last question. How 
id you construe the words of the responsible Minister, Miss Judy LaMarsh, 
yhen she said that the present problem with “Seven Days” is just the tip of an 
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iceberg? We can only see the tip, one-tenth of it. How do you construe the nine 
other tenths of which she did not speak? Are there other misgivings in the 


CBC, anything else wrong? 


(English) 

Mr. WALKER: In any organization of the size of the Corporation it is entirely 
possible that there are other problems and, indeed, there are; but they are 
normally problems which are dealt with by management people at ordinary 
levels, and normal problems that would apply to any organization. ) 

Now, it is not for me to give an interpretation of the remarks of Miss 
LaMarsh, but I. did use what seemed to be a quotation of hers, “the tip of the 
iceberg.” I had assumed that she would be knowledgeable of something below 
the surface—and not very far below the surface—in the “Seven Days” area, 
which probably, in point of fact, from our standpoint, has been sitting there 
as a problem ready to break out over a period of two years. 

To this extent I was relating her phrase about the “tip of the iceberg” to 
this collision course that we seemed to be steering over a period of two years. 


Mr. Mackasey: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Walker, I have only a few questions, 
Last Thursday I did ask you a series of questions concerning the hosts and Mr. 
LaPierre in particular. Many of them have been asked again this evening. 

Obviously, Mr. Walker, you feel that Mr. LaPierre, on account of his show 
of emotion, has contributed to the malaise around this program. Can you give 
me a brief answer? I want to make sure that I have not misinterpreted— 


Mr. WALKER: A brief answer. Yes. 


Mr. Macxasty: How do you reconcile that—and we have occupied much 0 
the time on Mr. LaPierre—with the words of Mr. Ouimet on Friday when he saic 
that this line of questioning you on Thursday had bothered him, and he went or 


{ 


to say that the problems of “Seven Days” in general and what was said about i! 


MN 


had nothing to do with the choice of hosts. It has nothing to do with Mr 
LaPierre. 
Now, these two statements are obviously contradictory. 


Mr. WALKER: It is possible they do sound contradictory and, therefore, 1 
respectfully ask you to pursue that question with the president when he is here 
But I would comment that it is related pretty well to some of the things I havi 
said, and I think I have said, in answer to a question or two, that really on 
could say—and I am saying it—that there are two problems. There is the problen 
of what we seem to observe as improper or insufficient application of supervi) 
sory responsibility, or, as I referred to it the other day, middle management—am 
this would involve Mr. Haggan—about the content of the program. In addition ti 
that I have referred to these other problems—these separate problems—as the} 
are related to the two hosts. 

But, with respect, I think you should ask the president, perhaps. 


Mr. MAcKASEY: I intend to. 


Mr. WALKER: Thank you. 


| 
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) Mr. Mackasey: In other words, when Mr. LaPierre’s contract is not 
jnewed, according to your own definition, or to Mr. Ouimet’s definition, this 
pn-renewal will in no way improve the other situation since, by your own 
efinition, Mr. LaPierre had nothing to do with it? 


Mr. WALKER: That is correct. 


_ Mr. Macxasry: What steps are contemplated to rectify this other situation? 


i 


Mr. WALKER: The only steps that any organization would take when it is 
wt satisfied with its front line supervision, or its management at a certain level, 
ould be to continue to endeavour to strengthen that supervision; and if 
ranagement finds that this has been the case over a considerable period of time 
vith the people sitting in these positions, try to understand what are the 
yoblems and why they have not recognized the problems before they become 
poblems, or why they have not dealt with them before they became major 
yoblems. Our first concern is to deal with people, yes. 


Mr. Macxkasey: One of your problems, I recall, was the question of budget. 
yu were able to rectify that problem without dismissing any of the present 
tam, or any of the unit? 
| Mr. Waker: The budget control? 

Mr. MACKASEY: Yes. 

Mr. WALKER: Yes. 


Mr. Mackastsy: This is one area which bothered you two years ago. 
| Mr. WALKER: Yes; and we applied stricter management control measures 
trough accounting practices. 


_ Mr. Macxkasey: Did you have to fire anybody? 
/ Mr. WALKER: No. 


Mr. Mackasry: Now, Mr. Walker, I have come to the conclusion, after 
htening to your evidence on Thursday and that of Mr. Ouimet—and I am only 
seaking for myself—that there is something very seriously wrong with this 
p)gram, and management has come to the same conclusion. I must say, at the 
rk of being out of order, that I am now of the Opinion, as a person, that this 
Pogram did get out of bounds and was guilty of bias and, I am afraid, 
tinsgressed most of the rules that Mr. Ouimet and CBC management had laid 
dwn in the past to give Canada decent programming. But what does concern 
ni—and this is why I am going to change my line of questioning—is this: If it 
wre so obvious to management, and obvious to so many viewers, then I think 
tht what you have been guilty of is that there has been no indication that there 
ismy sign of management within the CBC. 


_ I go back to Miss LaMarsh’s earlier statement—I think I am in order in 
qoting her statement—and she says this on page 16 of the first report: 


I cannot really believe, despite the apparent surprise in the House, 
that this represented any startling pronouncement of discovery on my 
part, or really was news to anyone who has been interested for any length 
of time in broadcasting in Canada— 
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I am back to the Fowler Report. This is why, Mr. Chairman, I asked for the 
president’s study group report. 

Are you aware of this particular paper, Mr. Walker? Were you part of the 
group. 

Mr. WALKER: The president’s study group? 

Mr. MAcCKASEY: Yes. 

Mr. WALKER: No. 

Mr. MacKasEy: I am sure you have studied it. 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. ) 
Mr. MacxasEy: And you agree; and this goes back to 1963-64. One of thi 
findings—and again I am referring to the Fowler Report—was: 
At the production centres there is a lack of co-ordination of th 
elements involved in program production and this is the cause of friction. 
This is the same statement. Would you care to comment? 
Mr. WALKER: No, I would not, because we have prepared and issued ou) 
reply to the Fowler Report. 
Mr. MackAasEy: This is not the Fowler Report. This is the president’s a 
group, Item 13. It says: 
In addition, the president’s study group reached four other generé 
conclusions not specifically mentioned by the Glassco Commission. One ¢ 
them is: 


At the production centre there is a lack of co-ordination of th 
‘elements involved in program production and this is the cause c 
friction. | 


Mr, WALKER: Well, if this is the president’s study group then probably me 
should ask the president for his comment. I just do not think I would like t 
comment. | 

Mr. MacKASeEyY: Well, there are 11 other items that have come from th 
Glassco Report which are identical to the president’s study group report. 

What I am trying to get at is that I am not convinced that “Seven Days” | 
a peculiar problem. I think that the malaise has been within management fc 
many years, and there is no obvious indication that anything has been dor 
about it. The only reason that has come to the fore is the controversial nature | 
the program. There are 11 items here which also appear in the president’s stuc 
group report, and I would imagine that you, as a vice president—and_ 
understand there are many vice presidents in the CBC—should be prepared | 
comment on it. After all, you are affected by it. 


Mr. WALKER: You are referring, in particular, to the president’s stuc 
group. I think, really, you should direct your question to him, on his own stu 
group. 

The only answer I would have to many of these criticisms—it is enter! 
general answer—is that we seem to be able to turn out some very fine progran) 


i] 
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Jow, if we were not able to turn out some very fine programs this would seem 
lo confirm that there is something wrong with management at all levels. 


I repeat, therefore, that the fact that we are able to turn out some fine 
rograms such as “Seven Days,” such as “Festival,” such as drama and all the 
ther areas of programming, and the fact that we continue to do it and continue 
9 gain respect internationally, which is good for Canada—this, to me, as a 
easonable person, suggests that these problems that you have been referring to 
a these various reports do not stand up too well. Of course, they will stand up 
o a considerable extent in a vast organization such as ours. 


_ Mr. MackaseEy: I do not want to belabour the point, Mr. Walker, but I 
vould like to say that neither you nor the president has given me any tangible 
vidence on what management has done to rectify the situation. 


_ Now, I would like to ask a few questions about Captain Briggs. What is his 
pis within the CBC? 


| Mr. WALKER: Senior vice president. 
_ Mr. Mackasey: Senior vice president? 
| Mr. Watxer: Yes. 


Mr. Mackasry: Normally would a man of this high rank within the CBC 
forry about persons. as insignificant as Mr. LaPierre? I use that word “insig- 
(ficant” because that is one general description that management has given of 
«m. Is it likely that a man in Captain Briggs’ position within the CBC would 
‘orry about— 


| Mr. Wa.xer: Yes, most certainly; because the final responsibility for 


verything in the Corporation rests with the board, the president and the vice 
vesident. 

Mr. MackaseEy: Surely you do not worry about the colour of the toilet 
aper? 

Mr. WALKER: No, not as a rule. 


Mr. Mackasey: There must be some problems that are minor enough that 
»u should not be bothered with them. 


(9:40 p.m.) 
_ Mr. Waker: You are perfectly right. 


_ Mr. Macxasey: I would imagine, if Mr. Ouimet, in all sincerity—and I was 
aite impressed by what he said—points out that Mr. LaPierre is incidental to 
‘e whole problem, could be dismissed tomorrow and it would not solve the 
fneral problem or hurt him, it seems inconceivable that the vice-president 
‘ould have to worry about Mr. LaPierre, an insignificant host on the program. 


Mr. WALKER: I would not agree he was an insignificant host on the program 
heause it is an important program with a large audience. 


Mr. Macxasey: I did not say insignificant program. 


Mr, WALKER: I thought you said insignificant host. 


| Mr. MacKaskry: Yes. 
- 24130—3 
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Mr. WALKER: Well, that is what I said. But, he has been a member of a very 
popular program for two years now, and prior to that on Inquiry; and for 
reasons that escape us we do not seem or have not seemed to be able to get 
across the point that he is not representing the Corporation or the programs in 
which he has participated, be it Inquiry, “Seven Days”, as well as another kind 
of interviewer or co-host should. 


Mr. MackaseEy: I believe when the name of Mr. Ross McLean was men- 
tioned the name of Captain Briggs came into that. ) 

Mr. WALKER: Yes. 

Mr. MacKASEY: Something else intrigues me about this. Is Captain Briggs 
serving two roles? Is he senior vice president of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation as well as being a member of the militia, navy or army? Why do 
we constantly refer to him as Captain Briggs? 


Mr. WALKER: He is a naval person. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: He has a yacht somewhere. | 


(Translation) | 

Mr. Chairman, to begin with, I would like to support the words of my 
friend Mr. Prud’homme who mentioned that we had all the transcript of the 
committee in English since the beginning. I think this is a wonderful effort 
that we do have them in English, but I think an effort should be made too or) 
the part of the committee’s branch so that we could obtain them in French 
too as soon as possible. I think we have to stress this point. That is why I ar 
taking this opportunity to support the request of my friend Mr. Prud’homme 


Mr. Walker, who is your immediate supervisor? To whom do you report? 


(English) } 
Mr. WALKER: Captain Briggs, sir. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: And Captain Briggs’ who is his superior, supervisor? Ti 
whom does he report? { 


(English) | 
Mr. WALKER: He would report to the president and the board. | 
(Translation) | 
Mr. Gricorre: Number 1 then is the president. Number 2 then, for you i} 
Captain Briggs, number 3 then is you? Is there another one then, between? [ 


[ 
(English) | 
Mr. WALKER: No. Three vice president general managers; one for th 
French network, one for the English network, and one for the region: 
broadcasting area. | 
(Translation) | | 

Mr. Gricorre: The president is superior to Mr. Briggs, and Mr. Briggs | 
superior to you? Is there anybody between the two of you? | 


a 
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dnglish) 
' Mr. WaLKeEr: That is correct. 
“ranslation) 


Mr. Grécorre: And you have an assistant who is called Mr. McGall, I think 
yu mentioned a little while ago? 


(Inglish) 
Mr. WaLker: Mr. McGall; he is assistant general manager and located in 
“ronto. 


(ranslation) 
Mr. Grecorre: He is your assistant? 


(nglish) 
_ Mr. WALKER: He is my assistant general manager. 


(‘ranslation) 


Mr. GrEGoIRE: And Mr. Hogg, that you spoke of, is he one of your 
sbordinates, so to speak, in the hierarchy? 
(nglish) 
Mr. WALKER: Yes, Mr. Hogg is Director of News and Public Affairs; he is 
aio located in Toronto. There is a reporting line from Mr. Hogg to me in terms 
opolicy and content in news and public affairs. 


(ranslation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: And Mr. Hogg receives reports from Mr. Haggan? He is then 
];. Haggan’s superior? 


(nglish) 
Mr. WALKER: Yes. 


(ranslation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: And Mr. Haggan receives reports from Mr. Gauntlett? 
(nglish) 
Mr. WALKER: Below Mr. Haggan are four supervisors; one of them is the 


had of current affairs, Mr. Campbell, and thence we come to Mr. Gauntlett for 
“even Days”. 


(ranslation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: And under Mr. Gauntlett, there is Mr. Leiterman? So, 
biween Mr. Leiterman and Mr. Ouimet, there are nine levels, nine different 
leels in the hierarchy, between Mr. Leiterman and Mr. Ouimet, the president. 
Mie levels of the hierarchy! Then when Mr. Leiterman wants to inform Mr. 
Oimet of something he tells Mr. Gauntlett, who says it to Mr. Campbell, who 
S's it to Mr. Haggan who says it to Mr. Hogg who says it to Mr. McGall who 
S's it to Mr. Walker who says it to Captain Briggs, who says it to Mr. Ouimet? 
Ishat it? 

24130—33 
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(English) 

Mr. WALKER: Well, that is a very interesting formal way of expressing it, 
but it does not happen that way and it is not necessary that it happen that 
way. If Mr. Leiterman wants to call me direct he will do it and has done it. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GrecorrE: But Mr. Leiterman would have no regular relations with Mt 


Ouimet on decisions to be reached. 
(English) 

Mr. WALKER: No sir. 
(Translation) | 

Mr. Grécorre: And it would not be with Captain Briggs either, nor with 
you? 
(English) 

Mr. WALKER: No sir. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: It would be with Mr. Gauntlett? 7» | 


(English) 
Mr. WALKER: That is é udaiet 


(Translation) 
Mr. GrecorrE: Regular reports or relationship. And his immediate supervi 


sor would be Mr. Campbell then? 
(English) een | 
Mr. WALKER: Yes, that is correct. | 


(Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: And Mr. Campbell and Mr. Haggan? 


(English) 
Mr. WALKER: Yes. Do not forget, Mr. Haggan is responsible for the whol 
area, radio, television, all public affairs programs. 


(Translation) | 

Mr. GREGOIRE: But we are only dealing with Seven Days here. 

| 

(English) 

Mr. WALKER: Yes. The formal line is as you describe it. | 

1] 

(Translation) | 
Mr. GREGOIRE: The normal line would be Gauntlett, Campbell— 


(English) 
Mr. WALKER: No. Mr. Hogg reports to me on content. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: He does not report to Mr. McGall? 
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(‘nglish) 


Mr. WALKER: No, he does not, sir, only in terms of general administration 
cause Mr. McGall is the senior person in Toronto. But, in terms of program 
d policy content in public affairs and news there is a direct line up to me; 
the is no need to go through Mr. McGall. 


(ranslation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: For administration it is Mr. McGall and for production, it is 
yu? 


(nglish) 
_ Mr. WALKER: Yes. 


(ranslation) 


_ Mr. Grécorre: Are there any other fields besides that, to whom Mr. Hogg 
nist report, for instance, publicity, finance, budget. Does Mr. Hogg report to 
ers besides yourself and Mr. McGall? 
iaglish) 

Mr. WALKER: No sir. 

‘“anslation) 

_ Mr. GrEcorreE: Mr. Hogg, then, has two bosses in two different fields. 
higlish) 

_ Mr. WALKER: Yes, you could put it that way. But, there are separate areas 
if esponsibility. One, of course, is in the area of budgeting, which is handled by 
h senior person in Toronto, Mr. McGall, and, therefore, discussions with Mr. 
13g are necessary on terms of budgeting. 

‘anslation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Now, in the same way as he refers to you and Mr. McGall 
0 administration, do you also refer to Captain Briggs, let’s say, for production 
forograms, and to another then for administrative purposes? Do you report 
ny to Captain Briggs for all sectors, production, administration, finance and so 
x Is he the only one to whom you report—Captain Briggs—in all fields? 
Eglish) 

Mr. WALKER: Yes, all areas of operations. Captain Briggs, as vice president, 
$n charge of operations. Now, of course, this does not say I do not have 
Osultation with both the president and the vice president, or separately in the 
a: of the president because there are frequent reasons to consult with him, 
nirbe on pubic relations matters or, indeed, on finance. But, my reporting line 
’ Captain Briggs. 

Tinslation) 

‘Mr. Greécore: In all fields, then, it’s to Captain Briggs. 

Eglish) 


Mr. WALKER: On all operations, yes; program operations, all operations 
naced, and so on. 
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(Translation) 

Mr. GrrcorrE: Now, in order to determine what are the positions whicl 
might be considered as being top management of the CBC, and I’ll start—stop m 
when the positions of top management stop. Mr. Ouimet—that is top manage: 
ment. Mr. Briggs, that is top management. You, are you considered to} 


management? 
(English) 
Mr. WALKER: That is right. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GricorrE: You are in top management. Mr. McGall? 


(English) ! 
Mr. WALKER: Yes. : 


(Translation) 
Mr. GrEeGcorrE: Mr. Hogg? 
(English) 
Mr. WALKER: Yes. I would regard him so. 
(Translation) 
Mr. Grecorre: Mr. Haggan? 
(English) ve | 
Mr. WALKER: We do not clearly define it that way but I would regard M 
Haggan as middle management. 


i 


(Translation) 

Mr. GrecorrE: Now, as far as Mr. Hogg, then, it’s top management. A) 
now we are coming into the middle management. Mr. Haggan is in midc 
management. Mr. Campbell? | 


(English) 
Mr. WALKER: Well, in the area of middle management, yes. x 
(Translation) i 


Mr. GricorrE: That is what you call middle management. Mr. Gauntlett? | 


(English) | 

Mr. WALKER: There you are getting into what I regard as the supervis(/ 
area and I regard him as a front line supervisor directly associated with 2 
supervision of that program. Si 


{ 


(Translation) 

Mr. Gricorre: After top management, you have middle managemé; 
including Mr. Haggan and Mr. Campbell. And now, with Mr. Gauntlett, we € 
coming into a third category, which is the supervisory level. So it is neither P 
management nor middle management, but supervisory. Mr. Gauntlett. ae | 


(English) sda 
Mr. WALKER: Program supervisor, yes. 


| 

| 
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, Translation) 

i Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Gauntlett is in that section. Is Mr. Leiterman in the 
-apervisory level, in that area? 

English) 

Mr. WALKER: As a producer he is management. 


Translation) 
Mr. Grécorre: So now we are going into a fourth level of management? 


English) 

| Mr. Waker: I suppose you could say a fourth level although we do not 
early define the various strata of management. If one wants to be formal 
yout it producers are management. Mr. Gauntlett is a program supervisor and 
i Mr. Haggan’s level you would identify him, and I suppose I would, as middle 
lanagement. If you are talking about top management I suppose everyone at 
had office must be regarded as top management; it is that simple. But, we do 
nt look at it that rigidly or classify our management levels in that rigid strata 
¢stem. 


[ranslation) 

_ Mr. GrecorrE: But you can mention, in top management, for instance, four 
chelons—the president, Mr. Ouimet, Captain Briggs, you, Mr. Walker, and Mr. 
Ihgg. These are localized in top management. 


Inglish) 
Mr. WALKER: Yes. 


(ranslation) 


_ Mr. GricorrEe: There was an organization chart, Mr. Chairman, and I see 
fat there are more than nine levels of management and more than four of top 
ranagement. Mr. Walker, would you not agree?—but before, I want to ask 
aother question. If Mr. Leiterman, for instance, is not satisfied with certain 
ceisions which have been reached, he writes to Mr. Gauntlett or he talks 
aout it to Mr. Gauntlett. He, in turn, talks to Mr. Campbell and so on and so 
0 all up the ladder right up to Mr. Ouimet. Is this the way things happen in 
t2 normal course of events? 


(‘nglish) 


_ Mr. WALKER: No sir, it is not the way things happen in the normal course 
Cevents. In the normal course of events there is no need to follow a long chain 
Oreference. There is only a need to refer to the medium level of supervision, 
vien wants to refer again to “Seven Days”. There is no need to go beyond the 
fist line supervisor. In terms of interpretation of policy certainly for guidance 
0 matters that might be severely controversial, there is no normal line reference 
y to the top, and it is quite unnecessary; we do not expect it. 


(ranslation) 


The CHaIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire, could I ask you a question? Do you have 
ay particular interest in questioning Mr. Walker on this subject? If not, the 
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president will be questioned on all these questions about the management of the 
CBC. If you have particular reasons for asking Mr. Walker— 


Mr. Grécorre: I was questioning Mr. Walker on this because he seems to be 
the link between the lower echelons and the higher echelons, and Mr. Walker 
seems to be aware of the problems of the higher echelons and the lower echelons 
at the same time. After having established the series of echelons, I would like to 
ask Mr. Walker whether he does not believe that it is precisely the great 
variety, or the great number of echelons, which is the cause of a lack of 
communication between management and the level of programme production, 


The CHAIRMAN: You want Mr. Walker’s opinion on that? 
M. GREGOIRE: Yes. 


| 

| 

(English) | 
The CHAIRMAN: It is your right to ask for it, but as this is a matter of 
opinion I think I should warn the witness he is free to give you an opinion on 
this, or to withhold it. | 
(Translation) 
Mr. Gricorre: Mr. Walker, do you think that the tremendous quantity, or 
number of echelons between program production and top management might 
constitute what has been recognized as being a lack of communication between, 


management and the program department? 


(English) 

Mr. WALKER: Well, I would just answer briefly because I would like the 
president to deal with organization. I think it is better if he does. But, I do not 
recognize the organization pattern we have does inhibit the conducting of our 
program affairs in any shape at all. Where it fails, if it does—and, I only 
recognize failure at this moment in a particular unit called “Seven Days’—it iv 
because the people who are sitting in these responsible positions, mainly in the 
front line of management or supervision somehow or another have not con: 
tained a situation that has been very distressing for us and for you gentlemer 
here. I think it is unnecessary that it has been allowed to have drifted on as i 
has and emerged into this kind of problem. Therefore, I think it is not the 
organization. I do not accept that the organization lines are too long, but the) 
are essential. I believe it is a people problem, and I would rather stop at thal 


point and not answer any further. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


(Translation) 
Mr. GrécorrE: Mr. Walker, do you think that there has been enough direc 
contact between yourself and the persons involved in the problem, that is 
Messrs. Gauntlett, Leiterman, Watson, LaPierre, do you think there was enoug 
direct contact between you? | 
(English) 
Mr. WALKER: Yes, I do, sir. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: You believe that? 
Mr. WALKER: Yes. | 
Mr. GREGOIRE: There was not enough? 
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Mr. WALKER: Oh no, I believe there has been enough contact but somehow 
¢ another it has not worked. 


Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Did you meet Mr. Leiterman often? 
Ynglish) 
_ Mr. WALKER: No, very rarely. 
) Translation) 
Mr. GrEcorrE: And you think that there was enough contact between you? 
inglish) 
Mr. WALKER: Yes, quite sufficient. 
-ranslation) 


_ Mr. GréEcorreE: Mr. Chairman, I would conclude, and say that there are too 
iany chiefs and not enough Indians. That is the general problem. 


inglish) 
The CHAIRMAN: I do not have any other members on my list. 


| 
| 
| 


_ Mr. Mackasey: Mr. Chairman, I want to ask you if perhaps in view of the 
‘et that Mr. Ouimet is here if you could ask him tonight whether or not we 
wuld get the president’s study group report and also the 72-page memorandum 
a the comments of management on the president’s study group report. I think 
‘ey are fundamental if we are going to establish whether this problem is 
peuliar to “Seven Days” or general in the field of program or producing. I 
how I would be able to act a little more intelligently when discussing these 
latters with Mr. Ouimet if I had an opportunity to see this report first. 


_ Mr. McC.iEave: And, Mr. Chairman, could we have the president’s com- 
lents on management’s comments on the president’s study group report? I 
tink we should have that as well. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Mr. Chairman, I have two short questions I 
ould like to ask. First of all, you mentioned earlier this evening that the 
(ntracts with regard to next year’s program would not be renewed until some 
tne in the future. Would they not have to be renewed fairly soon? If not, T any 
\ondering why it was necessary then to inform Mr. LaPierre and Mr. Watson 
tat their contracts would not be renewed during the period while the program 
\as still under way in its present year. 


Mr. WALKER: Well, I think I have given my answer in the previous 
€idence of last week to that question. However, it is quite normal practice in 
él programming and all broadcast systems of the world to give notice at an 
€propriate time and usually this is before the end of a season and a series. 


Mr. MacDona_p (Prince): Did you also inform the other participants in the 
rogram who have not been informed that their contracts were not going to be 
tnewed that they could expect to have the contracts renewed for next fall? 


Mr. WALKER: No; this is subject to negotiation. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Is it normal that it would be left this late with 
tgard to a program slated for next fall? 
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Mr. WALKER: Certainly. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): When Mr. Grégoire questioned on the different 
levels I noticed an absence of Mr. Hallman’s name. Where does he fit in on the 


scale? 


Mr. WALKER: Mr. Hallman is vice president of programming and his main 
concern, which is a very great responsibility, is in the area of policy. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Is he under or over you? 

Mr. WALKER: No, he is one of my colleagues alongside of me. ; 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Hogg reports to both of you? | 
Mr. WALKER: No, he reports to me, sir. | 
Mr. GREGOIRE: He is not in the same line. 


Mr. Branp: Mr. Chairman, I have one short question. In view of the fact 
that apparently these contracts will not be renewed, and this apparently | 
to be a fairly definite decision, is it not? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, it is a decision of the board. 
Mr. BRAND: What then, sir, would you envisage as the role that Mr. Stuart) 

Keate is going to carry out in his negotiations? 
Mr. WALKER: I understand that he is acting as mediator. 
Mr. Branp: For what purpose if there is going to be no change? 
Mr. WALKER: I cannot answer that; I did not appoint him. 


| 


® (10.00 p.m.) 

Mr. Peters: Could I ask one other question? Does it fall within your 
purview to know anything about the recommendations made by advertisers in 
relation to “Seven Days”? For instance, could we have a copy of the representa-| 
tions that were made on two situations, the automobile manufacturers who are 
the promoters of two or three programs that have been done on automobile 
safety and on the inhibitor of salt, and also by insurance companies over the 
pension plan? | 

Mr. WALKER: What was your question, sir? 


Mr. Peters: Could we have copies of the representations that were made by, 
the automobile manufacturers and the insurance companies in terms of adver- 
tisers? 
Mr. WALKER: Yes, I think this information could be tabled. I gather wha’ 
you are asking for—if I understand you correctly—are those occasions, and ther« 
have been a few, when advertisers have protested about some reference to thei! 
product, be it a car, a cigarette, or that sort of thing. This could be tabled. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: You mean to say advertisers have complained? 
Mr. WALKER: Not associated with the program, of course. 


‘| 
Mr. PRITTIE: What is the information that Mr. Fairweather is asking for’ 
Could we be informed what it was about? Was he asking for the numbers 0 
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eters that the CBC have received concerning “Seven Days’? What precisely 
were you asking for, Mr. Fairweather? 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I want the number of either Canadians or otherwise who 
aave written one way or another to the CBC about the changes in the program. 
‘ did not want to put a group of people thumbing through a pile of paper. If it 
's easy to get, I would like it. 


Mr. PRITTIE: I would like to say something further to that, Mr. Chairman. I 
delieve the “Seven Days” unit also receives mail. Would the head office know 
‘he amount of mail they have received on this subject? 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I want all the mail, not just the head office mail. 


Mr. WALKER: You must understand, sir, that much of the mail is directed 
yersonally to people on the program. We would have no record of this, I would 
hink. I am not certain of this but I do not think we would have a record of 
yersonal mail, and certainly we would not have any information on what is said 
n personal mail. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the members are referring to what was mentioned 
n the evidence earlier—I do not know if it was mentioned by you or by someone 
‘Ise from the “Seven Days” unit—that there is a service that gets this mail and 
mswers it. 


Mr. WALKER: That is correct. I was simply saying that that service would 
1ot be aware of the personal mail that is directed to the people on the program. 


Mr. PRITTIE: But you get mail at Ottawa and they receive mail in Toronto, 
part from their personal mail. 


Mr, PRUD’HOMME: I have a very short question, Mr. Walker. Is there any 
neompatibility of character between you and LaPierre? 


Mr. WALKER: None at all that Iam aware of. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Would you say Mr. LaPierre is more or less typical of 
‘wrench Canada—the way he talks and reacts on TV—and that you would be more 
r less typical of English Canada? 


Mr. WALKER: I would rather not answer that. I will answer on my own 
ehalf. I may be typical, I do not know. 


| Mr. GREGOIRE: It was advocated last week, I think, that the sittings of the 
‘ommittee should be televised. Would you favour that in view of the scarcity of 
rograms? Do you think it would be a good public affairs program? 


Mr. WaLKeErR: I think it would be exciting and interesting. 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I am afraid we would have to be here all year. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Committee will sit tomorrow at ten and again tomor- 


ow afternoon after the question period. I want to thank Mr. Walker on behalf 
f the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, May 10, 1966. 
(21) 


_ The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
iet this day at 10.10 am. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Allard, Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, Béchard, 
erger, MacDonald (Prince), Mackasey, Macquarrie, McCleave, Pelletier, 
rittie, Richard, Stafford, Stanbury, Trudeau—(20). 


In attendance: From the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: Mr. Alphonse 
uimet, President; Mr. H. G. Walker, Vice-President and General Manager, 
etwork Broadcasting (English) and Mr. Guy Coderre, Vice-President, Ad- 
‘inistration. 


_ The Chairman made a statement regarding documents and films requested 
‘om the CBC and advised that the steering subcommittee would consider the 
:atter of production of certain papers. 

_ Mr. Ouimet was recalled and he made a further statement dealing with the 
‘BC national service including distribution, production and quality of pro- 
‘ams, and awards won by the CBC. The witness also explained the organiza- 
‘nal structure of the CBC (English) by use of charts. 


_ Mr. Ouimet was examined on his statement as well as on matters relating 
1 the “Seven Days” television program. 


The examination of the witness still continuing, at 1.00 p.m. the committee 
jjourned until 3.30 p.m. this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
| (22) 


The Committee resumed at 3.50 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, 
Jesided. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Allard, Basford, Béchard, Berger, Brand, Cowan, 
lirweather, Grégoire, Johnston, Lewis, MacDonald (Prince), Mackasey, 
lacquarrie, McCleave, Pelletier, Prittie, Prud’homme, Richard, Stanbury, 
“udeau—(20). 


In attendance: (Same as at morning sitting). 


Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary counsel. 
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The Chairman presented the Sixth Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure, (as corrected) dated May 10, as follows: 

Your subcommittee considered the requests to the C.B.C. for tabling 

of the following documents: 
- (a) Report: of President’s Study Group and management’s reaction to 

this report. 

(b) Correspondence from advertisers who objected to segments of 
“Seven Days”. , 
(c) Transcript of Mr. Ouimet’s closed circuit address to C.B.C. em- 
ployees. 
After consideration, your subcommittee recommends: | 

(1) That we recognize that the C.B.C. has a valid objection to 
tabling the report of the President’s Study Group and management’s 
reaction to this report, and therefore we should not press for 
production of these reports. 

(2) That correspondence from advertisers who objected tc 
segments of “Seven Days’ should be tabled, subject to the CBC 
receiving prior approval of advertisers. 

(3) That the transcript of Mr. Ouimet’s closed circuit address 4 
the C.B.C. employees should be tabled. | 

Your subcommittee also recommends that on Thursday, May 12, 
the Main Committee hear Messrs. Désorcy, Thibault and Marce 
Ouimet of the French network, as the President of the C.B.C., Mr 
Alphonse Ouimet, will not be available. 


The Sixth Report of the Subcommittee, as corrected, was adopted. 


After discussion, and by unanimous consent, Mr. Mackasey renewed hi) 


request for the production of the report of the President’s Study Group. Mr 
Ouimet made a statement giving his reasons for not tabling this report. 


On motion of Mr. Lewis, seconded by Mr. Fairweather, the Committe 
agreed that the steering subcommittee should consider the matter of calling Mr 
M. A. Harrison of the President’s Study Group as a witness before the Maii 


Committee. 4 
| 


By agreement, Mr. Walker was recalled and further examined by Messri 
Cowan and McCleave and then permitted to retire. . 


Mr. Ouimet was recalled and further questioned on various matters includ | 
ing the report of the President’s Study Group, the organizational structure of th 
C.B.C. (English) and programming policies including the “Seven Days” a 
gram and production staff. . 


The further examination of Mr. Ouimet being deferred, at 6.00 p.m, 0 
motion of Mr. Basford, seconded by Mr. Allard, the committee adjourned unt! 
9.30 a.m. on Thursday, May 12. | 

M. Slack, | 
Clerk of the Committe 


EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, May 10, 1966. 


(‘ranslation ) 


The CHAIRMAN: Order please. Your sub-committee met during the lunch- 
hur, and discussed primarily the question of production or tabling of docu- 
rents which have been requested, three of them in particular. It recommends 
¢ follows: 

(nglish) 
_ With regard to various requests that were made for films and documents 
Ivould like to tell the Committee that the CBC is working hard, I am told 
c. getting the excerpts of “Seven Days” that some members wanted to see. 
So far as the documents are concerned, there are a few questions that your 
siering committee would like to discuss before giving advice to the Committee 
aa whole, and the steering committee will have a meeting at noon; therefore, 
iithis particular angle could be allowed to stand until this afternoon’s meeting 
ti steering committee would probably be able to clear the picture and give 
yl a recommendation that would avoid any wasting of time on the Committee 
neting itself. 

| Is that agreed? 

| Some hon. MemMBeErs: Agreed. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: We are going to hear Mr. Ouimet this morning. 


_Is Mr. Allard here? Apparently he is not here yet. Mr. Cowan? He is not 
h'e. Mr. Prittie? 

_ Mr. Prirtiz: Before I start, Mr. Chairman, does Mr. Ouimet wish to say 
ai7thing more? I see a lot of charts being produced. Do you wish to continue 
wh some explanation, Mr. Ouimet, before the Committee begins questioning 
yar? 

Mr. J.-ALPHONSE OUIMET (President, The Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
rion): I do not know exactly how you propose to proceed, but if you 
tet looking into the organization of the Corporation, or its role in the broader 
{ustions, then, yes. I would like to have an opportunity at least to explain to 
yi what our Corporation does in terms of its stations, its production, its 
liiensions, and then get into the organization, because if you do that without 
‘eiting it to the purpose and role of the Corporation I do not think it would be 
isful; therefore, I would like to have this opportunity— 

_ Mr. Prirrre: I wonder if other Committee members would like to express 
hmselves on this, to see whether they wish to proceed with the questions 
2d on the statement which Mr. Ouimet read last week, or whether they want 
0.ear a further explanation of the organization. 


Mr. Ricuarp: It might be a good thing to get the whole story and then 
‘eert to questions. 


| @rt0: 10 a.m:) 


b 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other views to be expressed on this? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
Mr. Ourmet: Mr. Chairman, I will try to be as brief as possible. 


What I am going to describe to you is a fairly large operation. As you 
know, the CBC is charged with the provision of a national service to all 
Canadians—a national service of radio and television in French and in English. It 
does network programming and network operations, but it also includes re- 
gional and local programming and operations. ; 


To start with the easier matters, at the beginning I think I should mentior 
briefly something about our coverage, because it affects our organization to ‘ 
great extent. If we were operating in one city we would be organized very 
much differently than we are, operating as we do right across Canada, anc 


having many offices and studios and transmitters right across Canada. | 


I do not have to stress to you that we have a big problem in terms o: 
coverage. Canada is the second biggest country in the world, and our distribu: 
tion problem is one of the toughest ones in the world. In the first place, ow 
television network is the longest east to west network in the world. It is ove) 
4,000 miles in length, and we operate in seven time zones. That introduce 
further complications in terms of programming and in the distribution 0 
programs. 


One point I would like to mention to you is that we are not self-sufficien 
in our distribution. This is a very important consideration. We are the onl) 
national system in the world, I believe, which is not self-sufficient in its distri) 
bution. We work through affiliates—commercial, private stations—which hav 
been doing a very good job in distributing our programs, but they do nce 
distribute all of our programs because their first duty, of course, is to the 
shareholders, and that is to balance their budget. Therefore, their aims an 
objectives are not quite the same as ours. | 

I might mention to you—and you may be interested to hear—just a fe} 
statistics. There are 480 stations on our networks. This is radio and televisio! 
English and French. I should mention here that I am talking only about th 
national service. There is also the international service of the CBC which I a 
not going to discuss this morning, but which does an important job. There is al 
the northern service of the CBC which covers the far north. The figures which 
am going to give you include the stations in the far north. We have 373 statior 
either mother stations or repeater stations, or satellites, on the English networ 
and 107 on the French networks. : 


If we take television only we have 44 stations—11 large ones which we ov 
and 23 re-broadcasting stations; we have 38 affiliated large stations and 
affiliated re-broadcasting stations. On the French side we own 14, and we ha’ 
35 stations affiliated to our network; with a total of 222 on the television si! 
and 250 on the radio side. 

I think this is enough to give you an idea of the dimensions of the serv!’ 
in terms of its distribution. I mention this because it is important to note that: 
is not a localized operation; it is a coast to coast operation; and furthermore,! 
operates from Inuvik right down to the border. 
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Now, we get about 93 per cent coverage in television and 98 per cent in 

adio. The last seven per cent in television, of course, will be much more costly 
aan the first seven percent of coverage. It is very difficult ever to attain—if not 
npossible to attain—100 per cent coverage. 
_ Now, on the coverage side we constantly receive demands and requests 
-some of them heard in the House—to extend our coverage. As you know, this 
s one of the pressures on the CBC. That extension of coverage we would be 
leased to provide at any time the money is available to do it. But there is a 
mit to what can be done, because the costs per capita are increasing rapidly as 
re approach saturation point. 


| I have spoken of distribution to get it out of the way. Now I want to talk 
bout programs. You may not know this, but we are the largest single 
rogram-producing organization in the world—at least, in the western world— 
» far as I know. I say the western world because I do not know what is hap- 
ening in Russia, and I have an idea that Japan is a really very large producer. 
‘ut in my statement about the CBC being the largest producer of television 
rograms in the world I include all the European countries that I know of, 
icluding Britain—the BBC. I am not saying that the CBC alone produces more 
rograms than Great Britain produces. I am saying that we are producing more 
V programs—and I am talking about TV now—than France, Italy and the 
‘BC, or, at least, the BBC until they got their second network. I am not too 
ire now about the statistics, because their second network is a fairly new 
oeration. 


_ Why have we got to produce so many programs? First, because we operate 
1 two languages. Nobody in the United States does that and nobody in Great 
ritain does that and nobody in France or Italy does that. They do so in 
elgium and in Switzerland, but on a much smaller scale than we do. 

_ The second reason why we are such large producers of programs is that we 
ave a relatively well-developed regional broadcasting operation. In the United 
tates I do not think anybody worries about developing the talent of Denver or 
% Louis, but in Canada we do certainly give a lot of attention to the 
avelopment of the talent at what we call the regional centres—Vancouver, 
vinnipeg, Halifax, Edmonton, Quebec and St. John’s. 


The third reason why we are such a large producer of programs is, of 
jurse, our proximity to the United States. If we were in New Zealand or 
‘ustralia we could start, perhaps, at six o’clock in the evening, or five o’clock, 
ad close down at eleven—and people might be happy with that; but in Canada 
‘er 50 per cent—the figure is probably 55 per cent—of the population can 
seeive American stations directly. Therefore, if we are not on the air with 
Qnadian programs, Canadian people will get into the habit of viewing 
smerican stations. There is such a thing as habit-forming in viewing, which 
tvelops a loyalty to a station, and then it is very difficult to get the viewer to 
(me back, or to remember that at a certain time another station is coming on 
le air. 

_ Now, we produce more French language programs than are produced by 
{R.T.F. in France; and taking our regional production as well as our network 
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production, I believe we produce more English language programs than the 
B.B.C. Taking the French and English output of the Corporation it is larger by 
far than any of the American networks, whether it be N.B.C., C.BS., or AiB. Cae 


I am trying to give you the dimensions of the Corporation at this stage. 


Mr. Lewrts: I want to ask the president to tell me what he is talking about. 
Is he talking in terms of hours on the air? ) 


Mr. OUIMET: I am talking about hours. 


Mr. Lewis: Hours of general programming, or hours of programming that) 
are produced with Canadian talent only? | 


Mr. Ourmet: I would say the total number of hours, as well as hours 
produced in our studios here in Canada, with Canadian talent; in either case. 


Mr. LEwIs: You say that in the latter case there are also more hours of 
original broadcasting than the B.B.C.? 


Mr. OuIMET: Yes; with one reservation, and that is that I do not know 
what has happened in the last few months with the B.B.C. 2, which is a second) 
network; we have only one network. They have established a second network, 
and to the extent that they have developed this second network, and since we 
have only one network, the statistics of the statement I have made might have 
to be changed. | 

One thing I should mention while we are talking about statistics is that we) 
produce our programs at a fraction of the cost of the programs produced in the) 
United States or in England; we produce them with fewer staff; and we produce 
them with a greater output per studio than any organization I have mentioned 
The output in Montreal—and Montreal is our largest production centre—pel 
studio there is the highest per studio that we know of; and C.B.C.’s output pe: 
man, per employee, is also the highest we know of; per dollar it is also the 
highest we know of. 

I am making these statements because there have been charges of ineffi- 
ciency and suggestions of mismanagement. Now, there is room— 


e (10:30 a.m.) 
Mr. MacKASEY: You mean here or general? 


Mr. OUIMET: General. 
Mr. Lewis: In reports, I think you said. 


Mr. Ourmet: In published reports over the years; and, it is not every da: 
that I have occasion to give the over-all facts which help to understand bette 
some of the charges I have referred to. I have said there is room fo 
improvement; there are a great number of things we would like to imprové 
There are a great number of steps we already have taken to make improve) 
ments. But, we have to be careful in this search for what I might call th 
physical or the dollar efficiency not to affect the creative productivity. This } 
always the delicate balance we have to keep within the Corporation. | 

Now, I have talked about quantity up to this point in hours. I would like t 
say a few words about the quality of the service. In this regard it is difficult fo 
the president of the organization concerned to be entirely objective about a 


| 
| 
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ssessment of quality, but I will make a statement and then if anyone wants to 
hhallenge it we can discuss it. I will make the statement that the C.B.C. has 
veen and is putting out today one of the best over-all services in the world in 
erms of range of programming, of variety of programming, of professional 
uality of the programs, in terms of cost of programming—and we do it in two 
anguages. I think we should be proud of what is being done in Canada and I 
hink that Canadians generally are proud of the C.B.C. 


_ Mr. Lewis: It is a pleasure to agree with Mr. Ouimet. 


_ Mr. Ourmet: Thank you. I would like to situate all of this in reference to 
rhat Canada is. I have said that the CBC is providing one of the best program 
ervices in the world in two languages, and yet we must realize that although 
‘anada is a very large country geographically it is very small in terms of its 
opulation. Furthermore, what has been accomplished has been accomplished 
ith a base of 14 million English speaking Canadians and 6 million French 
oeaking Canadians. I think, when you relate the output, the accomplishment to 
ae size of the country in terms of its population and, therefore, in terms of its 


*sources—which I think, talentwise, are very great—the achievement is even 
.ore obvious. 


' Someone has said that the development of CBC TV, which, after all, started 
uly in 1952—it is only 14 years old—has been one of the most remarkable 
2acetime achievements. I am not talking only in terms of technical achieve- 
tent; I am talking about the whole thing, organizing the people, training them, 
evelopment of the talent and the production of programming. It is the over-all 
am talking about. 


Now, we have a big test ahead of us this year and next year. We are 
reparing this year for probably our biggest test yet. We have the centennial to 
eal with. We have to see that the CBC commemorates this great occasion in a 
loper way on television and radio. It is a big job we have to attend to. We 
hve Expo to deal with, which is another big job to attend to. I was talking 
vout centennial and, just to give you an example, the Pan American Games in 
‘innipeg will be one of the biggest things we have ever covered. Then, at the 
‘me time, we are developing colour. The change from black and white to 
dlour is one of the huge projects that we have before us which is going to 
iquire the energies of all people in the Corporation. 


I have said something quickly about quality; I will make another state- 
lent, that our quality per dollar spent is the highest that you can find among 
e organizations I have mentioned; and even in absolute terms we have won, I 
tink you will agree, a sufficient number of international awards in competition 
\th all the organizations of the world to establish the fact that we have an 
iternational reputation. I do not think you want me to read the 38 major 
erards that we won, 20 of them internationally in recent times. But, let me 
rntion a few of the most important ones. There was the American Interna- 
tmal Emmy award won by Le Barbier de Séville, which was produced on the 
Fench network; The Silver Rose of Montreux won by a Wayne and Shuster 
Secial; the Italian Press Association Prize and the Italia Prize won by 
Fndez-vous with death; the Government of Metropolitan Tokyo prize won by 
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Old and New Dimensions of Democracy at the Japanese Prize competition; the 
CIDALC—I used to know what that meant but I have not checked it so I will not 
try to tell you at this point—the Rene Barthelemy Prize won by Romeo and 
Juliet at the International Festival of Light Music and Song—wait a minute; no, 
it was at the Monte-Carlo International Television Festival; and all the first 
prizes at the International Festival of Light Music and song at Sopot, Poland, 
won by Monique Leyrac, representing the French network. 


Mr. LEwIs: What was the Romeo and Juliet one? 
Mr. OUIMET: This was a ballet. z 
Mr. Lewis: I thought you said light music. 


Mr. OuIMET: No, but it was in the category. I read two sentences together 
here. Then, there was special recognition this year gained by a production of 
This Hour has Seven Days, “Summer in Mississippi’, which won seven interna- 
tional awards. Now, I am not going to read the others; I just wanted to mention 


these to you. 
Mr. Lewis: Including the sleazy part? 
Mr. OuIMET: We did not win any awards for the sleazy parts. | 
Mr. STANBURY: Well, Romeo and Juliet is not too pure. 


Mr. Ourmet: Another thing I should mention is that the various inquirer: 
or inquiries into the Corporation which have had much to say about the 
structure of the C.B.C. or the organization of the C.B.C.—for example, thé 
Glassco or Fowler Commissions—never have criticized C.B.C. production, neve’ 
have criticized, except in the Fowler Report, where they agreed with us that wi 
had too many American programs in prime time, and a few other things we hac 
suggested strongly to the Commission. Unfortunately, they did not provide thi 
money to make the improvements. | 

I am suggesting to you, while admitting there is room for improvement 
that there cannot be something so fundamentally wrong with the Corporation 0: 
an organization which year in and year out turns out such internationé 
recognized good productions at a cheaper cost than apparently anyone else ca) 
achieve, and under impossible geographical conditions—and, I will add, within 
very controversial system of broadcasting in Canada. This has not made thing 
easy. We have devoted a lot of energy to make this system work and I am ne 
talking about the C.B.C. here. I must say flatly that I think the discussions an 
criticisms of organizations that you have read about have been based on th 
organization which the C.B.C. had before one and a half years ago. It has bee 
greatly improved and streamlined after a decision taken by the board i 
October 1964, and put into effect gradually on the English network first in tl 
early part of 1965, and on the French network, I would say, around March ¢ 
April, 1965. So, the organization that we will be discussing or should | 
discussing is the organization that we have today and not the organization thi 
we had in 1962 or 1963 or 1964 because that is the organization that the repor 
which you may have read dealt with. We have a new organization and V 
think, generally speaking, that already it has proven itself to be a good on 
although there are still certain things we would like to do to it. Furthermor 


| 


] 
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he organization itself is not yet fully effective in the sense that there are a lot 
)f new people in it and it takes time for a change such as this to settle down. 


| I think I should stop at this point, and if you wish to discuss organization I 
lave had charts brought here for that purpose; so I will be glad to do that, at 
rour wish. 


Mr. MAcKASEy: Mr. Chairman, I was late and I apologize. May I ask did 
rou have a chance to discuss with Mr. Ouimet the tabling of the president’s 
tudy group report? 


The CHAIRMAN: No. I announced to the Committee there were some aspects 
ff this that the steering committee wanted to consider before making a 
ecommendation to the Committee. The steering committee is meeting at 
unchtime. 


' Mr. Macxkasey: You mean as a result of the conversation with Mr. Ouimet 
rasa result of my request? 


_ The CHatrMAN: As a result of your request and a conversation with Mr. 
Juimet; but there are points in it the steering committee would like to have a 
ook at. We secured permission from the Committee to do that at lunchtime, and 
he steering committee will come back with a recommendation this afternoon. 


Mr. Mackasey: Do you realize, Mr. Chairman, I have the right to make a 
1otion here that would have the effect, if carried, of circumventing any wishes 
f the steering committee? 


_ The CHarrMaAN: Oh yes. All the steering committee will come forth with is 
|Tecommendation to the Committee, and the full Committee then is free to do 
rhatever it wishes with it. All we ask is a chance to consider this and see what 
re think the Committee should do. 


__ A situation has developed here. When we first went to questioning the two 
eople at the top of the list were Mr. Cowan and Mr. Allard. These were 
ypassed; but, now that the question period has been put off until later I 
_Appose I should follow along. 


Mr. PritTIE: Mr. Chairman, I would be agreeable to Mr. Allard proceeding 
t this point and then I would be willing to follow him. 


Mr. Cowan: Mr. Chairman, I have no questions to put to Mr. Ouimet; it is 
{r. Walker I wanted to speak to, and that is what I mentioned the other day. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Mr. Walker was here last night. 


__ Mr. Cowan: I said I would not be here on Monday, and I told the Chairman 
iat. If we, as members of Parliament, have to accommodate ourselves for the 
®nefit of the employees of the CBC I would like to hear about it. 

_ Mr. MacDownatp (Prince): Mr. Cowan, Parliament sits on Monday. 
Translation) 

_ Mr. Atiarp: Mr. Ouimet, if I understood correctly your statement at this 
age, you are offering to have us ask you questions more particularly on the 
abject of the organization, the highlights with which you have just dealt. 
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Mr. Ourmmet: Certainly, but if we are to deal with organization, I believe 
that before putting questions I should be given the opportunity of describing to 
you the organization chart of the CBC. 


Mr. ALLARD: I am completely in agreement. I do not know whether the 
Committee will agree. Is your statement going to be a long one? 


Mr. OuUIMET: Oh no, certainly not. 
Mr. ALLARD: So that you could make your statement complete? 
Mr. Ourmmet: This will depend on the questions put to me. 


Mr. ALLARD: And then we could ask questions after your complete state- 
ment. 


(English) 
Mr. Lewis: We have had organization charts filed. 
Mr. RICHARD: It would be a good thing to have them described. 


Mr. Lewis: If the president is going to describe the organization could 4 
do it more briefly by looking at the charts that have been filed? ) 


Mr. Ourmet: I have the same charts in larger form, and you have the small | 
charts before you. It may be difficult to see this at a distance. I would say, 
unfortunately, this is not a bilingual chart but we have one at the office in the 
French language. 

The organization of the CBC is divided into four operating divisions 
corresponding to the operation I have just described. There is an English 
language network division, a French language network division, the regional) 
broadcasting division and the international service division. I am going to 
describe only one of those divisions and that is a network division. It is the 
same thing for “English Network” and “French Network.” ; 

Now, what we have here—and I will follow the line of authority because) 
this was one of the questions raised yesterday—is a vice president and general 
manager in charge of this division. By the way, if this were CBC, it would be 
a separate company and it would be headed by a president. We have a vice 
president and general manager, and he has an assistant general manager unde 
him. 
e (10:50 am.) 

Mr. MAckKASEy: Could you name names? | 


Mr. Ovrmet: Mr. Walker is the vice-president and Mr. McGall is the 
assistant general manager. | 


Mr. Lewis: May we interrupt you, Mr. Ouimet? Mr. Walker is located ir 
Ottawa but Mr. McGall, I gather, is located in Toronto. Is that correct? | 


Mr. Ourmet: This is right. I would be glad to deal with this oddity late 


on. 
Mr. Lewis: I do not think it is odd; it is very sensible! = | 


Mr. OUIMET: The important thing is that the line of authority flows to th: 
three important services: Television, radio, and news and public affairs. Befor 
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ve made the changes in the organization, news and public affairs were part of 
he over-all organization, just like drama, school, and farm programs. We have 
ifted it out in order to be able to give it the attention it deserves; it has become 
nore important with time. However, the important thing is that there are three 
jajor services within the division. There is nothing we can do about it; we 
perate in television, we operate in radio and we have decided to have news 
nd public affairs separately from the two in order to give it the importance 
aat it has acquired over recent years. 

_ You have then this triple department set up here. By the way, television is 
ae largest of the three departments. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Who is the head of television? 


| Mr, OUIMET: Marce Munro in Toronto. I am going to give you the English 
etwork names here. He has under him four heads, one in operations, one in 
tograms and one in sales. His program director has under him a number of 
Ipervisors. We have only shown six of them here and we have not labelled 
tem. Actually, we probably have at the moment something like ten supervi- 
rs. Under the supervisors we have the producers. 


Mr. LEwis: Who is the program director, what is his name? 


_ Mr. Ourmet: His name is Doug Nixon. I think you are interested in the line 
( authority. There is a very clear line of authority, without any division, with 
ispect to authority over programming or authority over expenditures. You 
hve a man who is responsible for everything that is done for the English 
btwork. He has a man under him who is responsible for everything in the 
llevision field in the English network. Because television is more than just a 
}ogram content and involves studios, facilities, and films, you have more than 
le program director here. Under him, if we just take programs, there is the 
Jogram director who has direct responsibility for any program that comes out 
i the television area. However, there is such a wide range of programs that he 
Is a number of supervisors under him, and any one of them has the full 
Isponsibility for what the producers do in that particular area. There is a 
crect line here. And then I will show you the head office organization. I 
tought I would start with the divisional organization first. 

Radio is organized in about the same way but it is simpler, it spends less 
toney. It is less costly and it has not got as many components in operation as 
tevision. One new thing we did was the separation of television and radio, 
Vuich was a very important step forward because, in the past, the responsibility 
f: programing included both, with the result that radio, which was already 
€ablished and did not offer as many problems, did not get the attention that it 
sould have had. That is why we separated the two. What we have been talking 


aout was the area of news and public affairs which you see here. We have 
led it out of television, 


_ Mr. Macxasey: On what date was that done? 


_ Mr. Ourmet: The decision was taken in October 1964, but it was December 
01964 when put into effect in Toronto, I imagine. 
d Mr. Mackasry: Was this change one of the recommendations of your 
3.G.? 


} 


: 
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Mr. Ourmet: Not entirely. We thought that some of their recommendations 
were not the best. - 


Mr. MAcKASEY: But what about this particular change? 


Mr. OvUIMET: The separation of television and radio had been discussed 
with the P.S.G.—this was a group working for me—and I had mentioned to them 
that they should look into the separation of these two. They were not in favour 
of separating news and public affairs but we thought they should be separated. 
By the way, the Fowler Report—and this is one point where we agreed 
completely with them—thought that was a very good move. I think the experi- 
ence we have had recently proved that it was a good move. We have lifted this. 
out from the rest of the organization. At the head is Mr. Hogg, and under him 
he has news, and public affairs headed by Mr. Haggan. The head of news is Mr. 
Don MacDonald. This is a simplified chart; it does not how the supervising 
producers. We group the production staff together. We put a special block here: 
to include special programs. You may be interested to know that at the time we 
had in mind the possibility that programs such as “Seven Days”, which were 
quite involved in themselves, might well be taken out of the over-all range of, 
public affairs in order to shorten the lines of communication. 


Mr. STransuRY: You were drawing a comparison with the C.B.S. Would 
there be a division between news and public affairs under the direction of news 
and public affairs in C.B.S.? Be | 


Mr. Ourmet: There is no division between news and, at least, current 
affairs. 1 am not too sure about the rest of public affairs. In our case public| 
affairs includes not only current affairs but women’s broadcasts, such as Take 
Thirty, Business Barometer, and many other programs. In CBS it is called news! 
and current affairs. There are two practices in the world today with respect t¢ 
the treatment of this very important area of broadcasting. In the United States 
they have merged news and current affairs but in Britain the B.B.C. has kep’ 
them separate. We have kept them separate in our own reorganization, but we 
have to give a lot of attention—and we were giving a lot of attention before thi) 
emergency took place—to the problem of the definition of the relative respon: 


sibilities of the two. That is one of the problems: What constitutes news an 
what constitutes a public affairs show. 


Mr. StansuRy: Are you reconsidering the existence of a division betwee! 
these two? | 


Mr. Ourmet: I would not say that we are at that stage but we ar 
considering all possibilities. I would not like to point that one out as the onl 
possibility we are considering. Frankly, we do not know exactly what we wil 
do, but we have to solve a new problem. By the way, this is a new problem. Th| 
thing I want to point out to you is that the difficulties we are having today al 
of a new kind and they correspond to an evolution in television, a developmer 
in television, and also an evolution in journalism. We did not have thos 
problems three, four or five years ago; they are news, and so we are looking | 
them. That is why an organization—whether of the C.B.C. or of any othe 
corporation—is a dynamic process. It is a sort of organic process; it has to kee 


changing with the changing requirements. 
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While I have the chart here I would like to point out to you that the 
roblem we have been discussing, the “Seven Days” problem, is one which 
ikes place in this particular area (on the chart), which has not been developed. 
here are actually four subdepartments under production staff, and it is in one 
£ those subdepartments that the problem is taking place. 


_ Mr. MackaseEy: Would you define the problem so we can understand it? 
ou keep coming back to “the problem”. 


_. Mr. OummeT: The problem we have had with “Seven Days’’. I think we 
iould therefore examine it in the total perspective of a divisional operation 
there you have what I mentioned, drama, school, farm, children’s programs, 
ae bulk of the operation of this division is in here, not in here. This is only TV. 
ou have radio here, and this is only the English network, however important 
“may be. We still have the two other divisions which are of equal size. We are 
‘king here of an important problem, but in the total perspective of things I 
‘ink it would be dangerous to generalize from this particular problem of the 
seven Days” program to the whole Corporation. 


_ By the way, I have skipped these staff departments here. These staff 
epartments provide services to the three main line departments. This one is 
‘e personnel group and administration. They take care of the personnel for the 
iree branches. If we were in CBS, much of this would be assigned to each 
‘rvice. They have separated much more than we have. Each one of their major 
verations, such as television, radio and T.V.—and they have only one language 
i the first place—are separated. For example, the accounting, which here is 
one for everybody under the divisional comptroller, would be in great part 
centralized into television and radio operations. We have not done this 
heause we have to stretch our dollar much more, I think, than they have to, 
i the sense that they have 200 million people who can pay for their service 
ad we have only 14 million. 


_ Mr. Mackasgy: You mentioned personnel. Under whose jurisdiction does it 
(me? 
. Mr. OUIMET: This is under Dave Tasker. 
Mr. Macxasey: Would you define personnel, because there has been some 
(ntradiction in some of the evidence on this point? 

Mr. OUIMET: Personnel, administration and welfare is a staff operation. 
Mr, Lewis: It is not a hiring and firing job. 
_ Mr. OurmeT: No, it is not. 


_ Mr. Macxasey: So the personnel of “Seven Days” would not have anything 
tdo with it? 


_ Mr. Ourmet: No, but if there were some problems in relation to a 
Irticular local of a union operating in here, it would be dealt with under 
Cvisional administration. 


(‘ranslation) 


Mr. BERGER: We were looking at where the problem existed insofar as 
“even Days” was concerned. If we go back to previous discussions on the part 
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of the Minister as well as officials of the CBC, if this is just the tip of the 
iceberg, how does the whole iceberg appear on the whole in this chart, where 
would the whole iceberg be located. ih 
Mr. Ovurmet: You know that it is hard for me not to be completely in 
agreement with the Minister. It was the Minister who made that statement—but 
I do not believe that Mr. Walker said anything else—that the entire iceberg was 
there in this section. I do not want to over-simplify, however. We do have 
problems to be solved in other sectors of the CBC but they are not problems of 
the same gravity as the one that we are considering and have been considering 
for the past few days. : 
(English): 4 
Mr. Lewis: In your chart of the news and public affairs sections it is a little 
unfortunate that you left out the supervisor level because that may be of 
consequence. When you described that part of your chart you said “you notice 
we have left out the executive producers’, but you also left out, in the public 
affairs chart, the supervisory level under Mr. Haggan. 
Mr. OUIMET: May I say that we did the same thing all the way through the 
chart? In other words, the program area supervisors are the general supervi- 
sors. By the way, this chart was prepared in 1964. 
Mr. Lewis: Does Mr. Campbell in Toronto come under the program area? 


Mr. OuIMET: He would come as one of the four supervisors. The productior 
staff would report to each one of the supervisors. 
Mr. Lewis: That is what I am talking about. Between the box which ha; 
public affairs in it—that is Mr. Haggan—and the box which has production staff. 
we should put in another box saying supervisors. . 
Mr. OUIMET: Yes, but we might have to put others also. This is a simplifie: 
chart. 
Mr. Lewis: But in the two other parts of your chart you indicate tw. 
supervisors above the production staff, and in the public affairs section of you) 
chart you do not indicate supervisors above the production staff. | 
Mr. OvuIMET: This was something new. Here is the supervisor of news an’ 
here is the supervisor of public affairs. 
Mr. Lewis: What about the general supervisor? 
Mr. OUIMET: So are these people. 
Mr. SransuRY: In other words the people shown as the program are 
supervisors under the director of television are really on the same level as th) 
general supervisor of news and the general supervisor of public affairs. | 
Mr. OUIMET: We tried to shorten that ine. Actually, we have shortened | 
because in this case it is a shorter path from the general supervisor of publ 
affairs to the head of the division. This was one of the two purposes. 


@ (11.10 am.) 

Mr. StanspurY: Apart from the length of the line, what you are saying 
that those people have the same general pay level, if you like, or the san 
responsibility, as the program area supervisors on the other part of the chart. 


| 
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| 
_- Mr. Ourmet: Yes. 
Mr. Lewis: Are there supervisors under the program area supervisors? 
| Mr. OUIMET: I think so, but I had better check. 

There are executive producers ; there are supervisors of production. 


_ Mr. Lewis: But in public affairs you have supervisors as well as executive 
sroducers? 
_ Mr. OurmMeET: Do you mean have we got executive producers other than in 


he “Document” and in the “Seven Days” series? Well, we have them on 
Festival’. 


__ Mr. LEwts: I think you have an executive producer—and forgive me for 
elling you—in the program “Public Eye.” 


, Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 


Mr. LEwis: Well, I do not want details. I want to make sure that 
understand the situation. Between the general supervisor of public affairs and 


ne production staff, which includes the producers, there is supervisory person- 
el; it that right? 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes. One of the things I should add is that we are going to 
ook at this particular department which is taking on more and more impor- 
ince as television develops. Although we have already shortened the lines by 
iking it out from the general operations we will try and see whether we can 
iorten the line again. But I do not know at this time what— 


Mr. Lewis: Shorten the line and broaden your mind! 


Mr. STANBURY: The allegation seems to be that in this instance you 
iortened it too much—from Mr. Walker right on down to the hosts. 


Mr. OuIMET: This was a one occasion shortening. 
Mr. BRAND: This is not what we are discussing. 


Mr. OurmeET: If I may go on, you can imagine another chart like this one 
wt the French network, and one quite a bit different for the regional broadcast- 
ig. But, frankly, I do not think you should bother with that at this stage. 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. OurmeEt: Now, this chart (Basic Corporate Structure) which is now 
hing presented is not drawn exactly on the same basis. We have here what we 
hve been discussing, English Network Broadcasting. There is Regional 
‘oadeasting, and French Network Broadcasting, and in the Regional Broad- 
(sting you have the various regions which are headed by directors, New- 
jundland, the Maritimes, the Prairies, British Columbia, the Ottawa area, the 
orthern area and the armed forces which is an important service, and the 
‘reign offices and the Windsor station. Now, these reports here. The chart I 
live shown you is the chart that corresponds to the detailed breakdown of 
liglish Network Broadcasting and French Network Broadcasting, but if you 
illow the line of authority—and this was discussed yesterday—the head of 
hglish Network Broadcasting, like the head of the French Network Broad- 


(sting—and, by the way, I should have mentioned the international service that 
| 241329 
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we do not seem to be too concerned with at the moment—all have the same line 
of reporting, which is right here. The staff vice presidents of the Corporation, 
who are responsible for financing, planning, engineering and for personnel— 
none of them is in this line; therefore, they do not lengthen the “line” which 
reports directly to the two chief executives of the Corporation, the president 
and the vice president. 


Here, perhaps, I should define the two functions. As you know, the act 
provides for a president and vice president. The act simply stipulates that the 
vice president will take the place of the president when he is absent or he is not 
capable of carrying out his functions. But in practice we have divided the load 
over the years. This goes back to 1958, I should say, when Mr. Bushnell was 
vice president. We have divided the load in this manner, that the vice president 
takes care of the operations of the Corporation and I take care of the planning 
the policy and also the relations with authorities above—and there are many— 
such as Committees. I look outside while he tends to look inside. This is how 
it is done. 

Now, you might be interested in these, but that is up to you if you want t 
ask more questions. 

Mr. Lewis: The president and the vice president are members of the boar‘ 
of directors, are they? 


Mr. OuIMET: We have what we calla mixed board in the sense that it ha 
inside and outside members. By the way, this is common practice in mos 
corporations. The two of us—and we are the only two—are members of th 
board. There are nine others who are part time, coming from outside th 
Corporation, and chosen to represent Canadians as a whole, geographicali 
and also in terms of interests. | 

As you see it here, the authority, at least within the Corporation, rests wit 
the board of the Corporation, which has committees. 


Mr. Lewis: How many times a year does the board meet, on the average? 


Mr. OuUIMET: We meet six or seven times a year for three days at a time. | 
depends on whether we have emergencies or not. | 


May I say that in terms of organization this is quite an orthodox form | 
organization, not dissimilar from what you would find, I think, in mc 
corporations of the same size. | 


Something has been said about the number of vice presidents and t| 
question of titles. I do not think that is too important. We have ten vi) 
presidents. If it were CBS or NBC it would be 35, or 30 or 40; this is the Nor 


| 


American practice. 
{ 


I am always a bit surprised when the number of vice presidents in tt 
Corporation gives occasion either for criticism or for what I would cil 
humorous remarks. I think they are very much needed, for the good reason tk: 
when people come to the Corporation they always want to see the preside, 
and the president has not got sufficient time to see them, and it is possible 
have a vice president deal with them. If you did not have a vice president ? 


| 
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veal with them they would be unlikely to take too well the suggestion that they 
hould deal with, say, a director or a head of something. 


| Mr. STANBURY: You say that the title of vice president is more of a 
lamouflage to appease people coming to the Corporation, and that they should 
irobably be called directors? 


Mr. Ourmet: No; I think it is very proper that they are called vice 
residents. This is North American practice, that they are called vice presidents. 
n the case of networks in the United States, which, by the way, in terms of 
taff are no bigger than the Corporation, I think the number is much greater; 
hey have gone much further on it than we have. 


I was just explaining what the practice is. 


_ Mr. Lewis: Now that we are entirely confused about the organization can 
ye go on with the questioning, Mr. Chairman? 


Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Allard. 


Mr. ALLARD: Mr. Ouimet, my questions will not deal with what I call 
ae physical structure that you have just described to us. Insofar as I am 
oncerned, I am amazed at this structure and I have confidence in the 
itelligence and the competence of the administration, of those who are 
asponsible for the corporation, and who, living with the problem, are in a 
ie to judge the ramifications, both physical and structural, of the corpora- 
on and the organization: First of all, I would like to ask you a few questions 
no the responsibility which exists between the corporation, the Secretary of 
tate and Parliament. Mr. Ouimet, how do you define the responsibility of the 
onourable Secretary of State, vis-a-vis Parliament and your corporation? 


_ Mr. Ourmet: I think that we have to refer to the provisions of the act. We 
ave to submit an annual report to the Secretary of State. I think that we have 
) submit our Budget to the Secretary of State, and certainly our estimates. 
hat is what we do and in addition, although there is no mention of it in the 
. sgislation all questions which are asked in Parliament, are referred through the 
ecretary of State, and the Secretary of State, in turn, asks a full reply from 
ie CBC. We give the Secretary of State the facts, and the Secretary of State 
ien relays them to Parliament. 


Mr. ALLARD: To sum up, would you describe the role of the honourable 
ecretary of State, as being liaison agent or communications agent between 
our corporation and Parliament? 


_ Mr. Ourmet: It is often said in English that the minister of the CBC is the 
linister to whom the CBC reports to Parliament. 


Mr, ALLARD: In French, what would that mean? 


Mr. OuImet: Probably the same thing. It is the minister through whom we 
2port to Parliament. 


Mr. AtuaArpD: Therefore it is an intermediary role? 


_ Mr. Ourmert: An intermediary role as it has always been recognized 
iroughout the years. This goes back to the beginning of radio in 1936, that is 
| 24132—23 
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_ that the minister exercises no authority as such over the CBC. This is what the 
law provides and has provided for since 1936. 
Mr. ALLARD: Then the minister cannot give any directives in her name to 


your corporation? 


Mr. Ourmet: There is no reason to do so, and she does not do so. 


Mr. ALLARD: In your opinion, can Parliament give any directives to your 


corporation? | 
Mr. OuIMET: I think that Parliament has given a great many directives in | 

the course of the years. First of all through legislation. But to go even further, | 
it can do so by defining the role of the CBC, its objectives, I think in a great — 
many ways, either in legislation or again through a white paper. : 
| 


Mr. ALLARD: That we are waiting for. 
UIMET: Or if Parliament decides to vote on a matter, whether the | 
hing. Parliament has all authority, of course. 
iament discusses—not every year because at, | 
has been quite some time since we have had a parliamentary committee, but } 
until 1961, there was one about every eighteen months. So there was rather : 
close scrutiny exercised and we always tried to follow all those recommenda- | 
tions of Parliamentary committees, which we could follow. Of course there were | 
some cases in which recommendations were made which were impossible to 


follow. It was just not possible. 


Mr. O 
CBC is to do such and such at 
Parliament receives our reports, Parl 


Mr. ALLARD: Your corporation has some latitude as to the choice of, or 
latitude as to the directives given by Parliament as for internal direction for 


instance. 

Mr. Ourmet: Yes, I think that from the outset, and if we were to go back to 
the statement made, let’s say in 1965, at a time when the 1936 legislation was — 
being drafted, we would see that it was the intention, stated in the House, to. 
constitute the CBC as a crown corporation, governed by a board of directors. 
That is to say that Parliament always allowed the directors, or governors of the | 
corporation, to take the internal responsibilities that you are speaking of, 
although from the point of view of finances, in the past few years, as you know, 
the corporation budgets are approved each year, first of all by the Treasury 
Board, i.e. by the government, and then approved each year by Parliament. But. 
in previous years, that was not the case. There was licencing for radio receivers 
and then there were statutory grants. but in a general way, Parliament’s 
intention—over the years, and from the beginning this was recognized by all 
parties, with everyone in agreement—was that the CBC should be an insttitution | 
established according to the model of the BBC which came into being ahead of 
us, as a corporation governed by a board of directors, who were the trustees fol 
the Canadian people, of Parliament, and they were the ones who were to take 
the decisions. I think the idea was that if they did not do their work the way tc 
correct the situation was to replace them. I think this is still the accepted idee 


about the CBC. 


—_—_— 
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Mr. ALLARD: In the past, has Parliament ever given directives to your 


‘orporations on points relative to internal administration? 


| 


Mr. OuImMeET: No. Parliament has never given any directives concerning 
nternal administration except in reports of parliamentary committees. Reports 
»f parliamentary committees, in a general way, if I remember correctly, were 


10t approved by parliament. There were never any detailed directives for 
nternal administration. 


Mr. ALLARD: As president of the corporation, would you consider it 
infavorable if Parliament, with parliamentary committees, were to give you 
irectives as to internal administration of the CBC? 


_ Mr. Ovurmet: I think that we have to judge this in the light of or in the 
ontext in which the situation would occur. Under the present system, Parlia- 
aent has delegated to the board of directors the responsibility for the CBC. 
‘here can be another system. Of course this is highly possible. But I think it 
vould have to be well thought out before doing it. 


_ Mr. ALLARD: Do you consider that this delegation of powers to the corpora- 
on gives to the directors of the corporation a blank cheque in so far as internal 
dministration is concerned? 

| Mr. OuIMeET: There is no blank cheque in so far as budgets are concerned, 
rhere they have to be approved every year. And this determines, besides, the 
umber of staff that we can have. But when you think of programming, I must 
ay very clearly that it is my own personal opinion—I have not discussed this 
ith my colleagues recently, but it is my own personal opinion, and it has always 
een the opinion of the corporation as I know and have known it for thirty 
ears—that Parliament has never given any directives as to programming or 
articular programs of the CBC. I think that this would make for difficulties 
‘hich would have to be thoroughly considered before making any observation. 
he system would have to be changed completely—the present system, is one of 
2legation to people chosen to exercize this responsibility. 


It is important to decide whether this is what Parliament must continue to 


De If the government wants to have a board of directors, well it is the 


“sponsibility of the directors. And it is up to the directors, then to take the 


ecisions which have been delegated to it. If the directors don’t do their work, 
en change the directors. 


| (11.30 a.m.) 


_ Mr. Atxarp: In your opinion, can Parliament inquire into the administra- 
tn of your corporation? About the directives that you give to your em- 
joyees? 

Mr. OurmMET: Yes, certainly. And this has occurred regularly, almost in 
il parliamentary committees. 


Mr. ALLARD: Can Parliament inquire also into the wages or expenses that 
yu have that you give to your employees, and the cost of programming? 
lat you have that you give to your employees, and the cost of programming? 

Mr. Ourmet: In a general way, Parliament has done so regularly. It has 
‘ways been interested in our expenditures, from year to year. And Treasury 
hard too in the past few years. As to the detailed wages of individuals, by 
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contrast with the scale of wages, here we have always maintained that it was a 
question of internal administration and that it was neither in the interest of the 
corporation or in the general interest, to list wages of individuals, and this 
recommendation of the CBC has always been accepted; although Parliament has 
a right to ask for them, and to demand them. If it decides to do so, we would 
have to give them of course, but so far, we have not given them, because 
Parliament and the committees agreed that it would not be a good thing to do 
so. There is another means of doing so of course, and that is by studying the 
general scales, general levels of wages in the Society, rather than the salary of 


an individual. ; 


Mr. ALLARD: Why would it not be in the interest of the corporation for 
Parliament to obtain the detailed wages given to individuals in the corporation. 


Mr. Ourmet: This occurred, mainly relative to the fees given to artists. I 
remember in the 1961 committee, and other committees, when we were being 
asked what were the fees paid to Mr. so and so, for such and such a broadcast, 
and so on. Well of course, all the performers are competing among themselves, 
and the minute the CBC starts to make public the wages paid to one, you can 
imagine what will happen to the others. The others will say right away: “Well 
this one receives so much, and I want to have as much. I am just as good, anc 
so on.” This would complicate our work a great deal. Besides that, there is <¢ 
certain element of competition which I don’t want to over emphasize, but all the 
same, the people that we pay are people who could be hired elsewhere 
Consequently, I think it would be disadvantageous to us to reveal everythin: 
we pay, and which would give others, a figure which might be perhaps useful, i 
they wanted to use the same performer, or wanted to hire the same people 
After all we are a corporation, a corporation which has its own board 0) 
directors. This is the way we were established, and generally speaking, from th 
beginnings of the CBC, it was the objective to treat the CBC as a corporatior 
with its board of directors, and not as a department of government. This is ver’ 
important in order safeguard the independence of the CBC from all point 


| 
i 


of view. 
i 


Mr. ALLARD: This is a point of view which can be readily understood, M 
Ouimet. From another angle, you admit that Parliament is responsible to th 


Canadian people for the financial administration, and has financial respor 
sibility for your corporation. | 
Mr. Ourmet: Certainly. 
Mr. ALLARD: How can you see that Parliament would carry out its duties | 
render an accounting to the Canadian people for all financial aspects if it do 
not obtain all the detailed expenditures of the corporation. 


Mr. Ourmet: I think there is a way of giving you all the information th) 
you really need without going into the details as to individual fees. As I se: 
there is a way of giving you the scale paid, fees established in a general We, 
without going into particular cases which would cause us problems. I think tk: 
you can very easily do it this way. I think there is also this very general asp( 
which I have pointed out, and that is, the fact remains that our expenditu!: 
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er program are the lowest that I know for other comparable networks. I could 
ive you the figures. I think that this is a way, a very quick way of reassuring 
ou on what we are doing. We are ready, of course, to give you a great many 


etails, without going into the details of individual salaries. 


__ Mr. Auuarp: Following the chart that you showed us on the fiscal structure 
€ the corporation, can you tell us briefly, since the question has arisen with the 
roblem of Seven Days, who in the final analysis, has the responsibility for 
roduction, programming, ethics, hiring, firing or withdrawal of programs? Does 
us responsibility fall, in final analysis, on the higher officials or is there a 
elegation of authority to the heads of divisions. 

_ Mr. Ourmet: I could not give you a general answer to the question posed, 
ecause it contains so many elements. I would have to make distinctions 
atween the various elements that you included in your question. 


_ Mr. ALLarD: Well, from the production point of view. 


| Mr. Oumet: First of all, it is the responsibility of the producer. If he does 
“s work well, under the supervisors’ surveillance, it stops there. But if it is in a 
eld which might perhaps cause problems, then we can take steps, more 
xtraordinary steps. That is to say that we can then require a much closer 
ipervision. 


_ Mr. ALLARD: Coming from where? 


I Mr. OUIMET: That depends exactly on what we are talking about. I am 
veaking in a general way. For instance, sports broadcasting, hockey,—well 
ockey is over—but the hockey that we had last week is the concern, and it is 
sry important, only to the people in the sports division. It stops there. But if 
‘e had difficulties, continuously, with the sports departments, then of course 
te higher levels would become interested in the problem to try and solve it. 
‘ot in final analysis, if we ask who in the final analysis takes the responsibility 
‘r all this. It is the board of directors, and I before the board of directors. 
_ Mr. Auuarp: There is a time limit? 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Yes, twenty minutes. 

Mr. ALLARD: Oh, I did not know. Can we come back a little later? 
_ The Cuarrman: Yes. 
Unglish) 

Mr. Prirtie: Mr. Chairman, may I say that I, and I am sure most of the 
Iambers of this Committee will agree, cannot argue about many of the 
tings Mr. Ouimet said in his opening statement about the economy of operation 
¢ the Corporation, the good work that is being done as shown by the number of 
érards won, and so on. When he was referring to the organizational charts he 
Sessed the point that the difficulty was in one very small square in the rather 
lge chart. Now, that may be the way the president sees it but certainly the 
Cnadian public who have expressed their views to members of Parliament and, 
Imagine, to the Corporation in quite considerable numbers do not agree and, to 


tem, this is the all important aspect of the CBC. This program had a rather 
seater viewing audience than anything else except hockey. I want to emphasize 
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the point that they are customers, the people on the viewing end and, to them, 
this is a very important part; it is not just a little corner in the organizational 
chart. Mr. Chairman, that is not a question but a statement. 


Mr. OurmetT: I agree with you that this aspect of the problem, which is 
presented by the great popularity of the program, is a very important one, butI 
was dealing with it in terms of organization and not in terms of the program 
itself. I wanted to point out whatever the seriousness of this particular 
development might be it was in this particular area and not in the other areas. I 
was trying to prevent generalization in this particular instance, however 
important this particular instance might be. This is really what I was trying to 


do. | 


Mr. Prirrie: Mr. Ouimet, there was a comment about “Seven Days” in the' 
newspaper yesterday; there was a statement by the president of ACTRA that 
the case of Mr. LaPierre was going to a binding arbitration. Was he correct in 
his statement and has the Corporation agreed to a binding arbitration in the) 
case of Mr. LaPierre? 


Mr. OUIMET: We have agreed to it. I think this is part of our contract with 
ACTRA with respect to their members. This is the normal way of dealing with’ 
such matters, yes. | 


Mr. Prittiz: Well, in that case then if the arbitrator, whoever he might be, 
finds in favour of Mr. LaPierre, then he would be back on the program as a host. 
next year? | 


Mr. Ourmet: I think we will cross that bridge when we come to it; I do not 
know. As a matter of fact, I have not had a chance to discuss this with our vice 
president of administration. I know it is a practice and I know there is) 
arbitration recourse available. 


Mr. Prirrre: It would seem to me that if both sides agree to accept the 
decision of an arbitrator and the arbitrator finds in favour of Mr. LaPierre tha) 
he then should be restored to the position he had before. 2 


Mr. Ourmet: I think this is, as I said, something that we should look a’ 
Mr. Prittie, I really do not know too much about the basis of the arbitratior 
I think I should ask Mr. Coderre, the vice president of administration, to te 
you what the arbitration is based on. He is here and can answer your questio! 

Mr. Guy CoperrE (Vice President, Administration, Canadian Broadcastin 
Corporation): In answer to that question, ACTRA, first of all, has filed i 
grievance as provided under their agreement with the Corporation, whic 
provides for hearing all these matters at the local level, national level and the 
arbitration. So, the grievance itself—I do not remember all the details—cha 
lenges the Corporation’s right to have terminated the contract under the ci 
cumstances in which it did. And, after going through due process which, © 
this case, was precipitated by mutual consent of hearing the arguments W 
agreed simply to refer it to arbitration as provided by the contract. And, as y¢ 
have suggested, the judgment there could be a reversal of our decision ‘ 
otherwise. This will have to be determined. 
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Mr. PRITTIE: Does the arbitration revolve around Mr. LaPierre’s employ- 


ient with “Seven Days” in particular or other employment by the CBC? 


Mr. CoDERRE: On this I would rather have the grievance in front of me in 
rder to answer. But, I think it is “Seven Days” in particular and the 
srmination of his contract. I do not recall whether it is purely a challenge of 
ur right to terminate the contract under the circumstances or the cause for 
ame. I would have to verify that. 


Mr. PritTIE: I would appreciate it if you could investigate that point and 
+t us know something about it later on. It seems rather important because the 
greements have to do with Mr. LaPierre’s employment with “Seven Days’’. If 
n arbitrator finds in his favour it could be that other persons involved with 
aat unit would want to— 


_ Mr. Coverre: If I could interrupt, I would like to elaborate on this. That is 
‘possibility technically, as I see the grievance. In other words, as it is filed it 
ould, if upheld, bring the Corporation by arbitration to reverse the decision. 
ut, as the president has suggested, this is something we have to face up to if 
ad when it arises. 


Mr. Lewis: The grievance, I believe, was filed. Mr. Prittie was away a few 
ays. I do not know whether we have a transcript of the proceedings but there 
re the two letters from ACTRA to the Corporation with regard to the 


slevance, and these were tabled. 


Mr. Prittiz: Thank you very much, I will look up that point myself. Mr. 
hairman, some questions arise from the president’s statement to the Com- 
iittee the other day. There is a difference of opinion between the management 
ad the “Seven Days” unit, which comes under the heading of journalistic 
shics. The president has used that phrase in his statement to the Committee. I 
ould like to ask the president are there practices which would be employed by 
‘ge daily newspapers in Canada which you will not permit the CBC staff 
.embers to use either in news or public affairs department. 


(11.50 a.m.) 


Mr. Ovurmet: Frankly I do not know what the practices of the large 
2wspapers are. We have simply judged the question of the practices in the 
‘BC. In my statement I have said that if the establishment of a stricter code of 
vhics in the CBC meant a handicap for the CBC in terms of getting a scoop 
‘ow and then, we were willing to face that handicap, but I cannot tell whether 
ils newspaper or that newspaper, or this reporter or that reporter—and I think 


du would have to put it that way—uses methods which we would consider 
ethical. 


__ Mr. Prittre: You have not answered my question. I think that you would 
ad that some of the newspapers do use practices which, as you said in your 
vatement, you would not approve of. Let me give you an illustration. It seems 
’ me that at the time the Munsinger affair was developing, the Toronto Daily 
‘ar and the Toronto Telegram were trying to outscoop each other. On one 
eeasion the Star ran an early edition without any mention of the affair, an 
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edition which they knew would go to the management of the Telegram. Later 
they brought out what they intended to do. Suppose the “Seven Days” unit had 
been able to scoop the Canadian newspapers on the Munsinger affair, would 
you want them to keep within certain limits? 

Mr. Ovrmet: It would all depend on the manner in which they had 
obtained the scoop. If they obtained the scoop without misrepresentation, deceit 
or any illegality, then I think this would be all right. 

Mr. Prittie: I do not know enough about newspaper operations to say 
whether deceit or misrepresentation is involved whenever reporters are com- 
peting with one another to get a scoop. : 


Mr. OuIMET: If somebody comes to you and says he is your aunt and he is 
not, to me this is deceit. | 
Mr. Lewis: If Mr. Prittie cannot see the difference, he deserves to be 
deceived. - 


Mr. Prirtie: Perhaps a program of the type of “Seven Days” cannot do the 
kind of operation they want to do and keep within the general rules which you 
have always applied. You like straight news gathering and broadcasting. 


Mr. Outmmet: I do not think this is an assessment with which I could agree 
We have already understood, through what Mr. Walker said, that the great 
percentage of what was done, and some of the better items as well as some 0! 
the items most appreciated by the public were the ones with which there wai 
nothing wrong at all, either in the method of collecting them or in terms of thi 
policies involved. I think it is perfectly possible to have an excellent progran, 
which would keep the main strongpoint of “Seven Days” without having any o. 
its excesses. We are convinced of that. This has been discussed repeatedly at al, 
levels of the Corporation. 


Mr, Prrrrte: It has been said a number of times—I believe by Mr. Walker- 
that you want ‘Seven Days’ to remain and that, in your view, it can be 
better program. However, it seems to me, from the type of things to which yo" 
have taken exception and which apparently deal with public life, that you hav 
a very good public affairs program in the same class as Close-Up which yo 
would not have in “Seven Days”. Apparently, a large number of Canadia’ 
people have accepted it. I am speaking of a good program which you said yo 
would not have in “Seven Days”. | 


Mr. Outmet: I must say the Corporation and I myself do not agree at a 
with the statement. We think “Seven Days” without its excesses would be 
better program and the public would go for it in equal numbers. 


Mr. Prirtiz: Let me deal with some of the items which “Seven Days” hi 
used and to which its management has objected. I believe those were the iten 
listed by Mr. Walker. He referred to the item on the Pope, for example. I agr 
with Mr. Fairweather it was not so much a satire on the Pope as a satire on tl 
American promotional methods. | 


Mr. OUIMET: Would you expect me to comment on each item? 
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Mr. PritTIE: No, I am rereading some of the items which Mr. Walker 
ientioned, items to which management has taken exception, items in “Seven 
lays”. 


Mr. OUIMET: You mean the item on the Pope? I think the public did not 
ike it as a satire on the American promotional methods. 


Mr. PritTiE: Those who complained? 
Mr. OUIMET: Those who complained did not take it as that. 
Mr. PRITTIE: I suppose the volume is another matter. 


Mr, OUIMET: This is an important thing, and if you will give me an 
dportunity I would like to explain it to you. 


_ Mr. PriTTIz: May I then perhaps put another question to you? I asked Mr. 
Talker whether he thought that royalty should be the subject of satirical skits. 
/believe he replied no. He took exception to a skit lampooning the Vice 
resident of the United States. I asked him at that time whether certain 
ositions should be exempted from any satirical comment, and I wanted to 
aow where one draws the line. Does one draw the line at the Pope, royalty, 
ie President of the United States, the President of France? 

| Mr. OuIMET: I would like to answer this. I do not think that there is any 
ind of list that we would make of people who cannot be the subject of satire. 
at me say this flatly. It depends on the satire and how well it is done, it 
spends on the circumstances. I think for example, there can be a satire, on the 
(geen that would be acceptable, and another that would not be acceptable. I 
junk there could be satire on the Pope that would be acceptable, and another 
iat would not be acceptable. It also depends on what you are trying to do. We 
ad talked about the number of people offended, and this is something we have 
‘ keep in mind constantly. In other words, we do not do programming for 
urselves; it is not what we like or dislike, or whether we are offended, or our 
wlleagues are offended. Our judgment must be made on what the general 
jblie’s reaction might be to anything we do. There are occasions when we know 
‘at we will do something which will offend a certain segment of the public, and 
‘e weigh this factor against the good which we think the program will do. We 
hve come to the conclusion that it is the price you have to pay in order to 
hing certain information before the public. There are certain subjects that may 
h offensive to different groups of people but would still have to be discussed as 
jwt of the over-all information program that we have. It is our job to inform 
\e public even though it might offend some people. 

However, in dealing with satire where the only purpose is the amusement 
(some, as was the case in this particular skit, we have no counterbalancing 
‘ctor to put against the fact that it bothered seriously 19 per cent of our 
iidience. We have seen the figures and analysed them at great length. For 
«ample, they were not all of the same religion and it bothered a great number 
(people who thought that this was the wrong occasion to do anything like this. 
lirthermore, the satire itself was not particularly good. That is a matter of 
inion, It is true that 50 per cent did not find too much wrong with it, but in 
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our judgment of these things we should not deliberately offend such a large 
number as 19 per cent for no other purpose than to amuse, maybe, 50 per cent 
and, perhaps, not amuse them very much. I could think of cases where we 
would have to decide deliberately to offend and shock 19 per cent of the 
population in order to inform the whole population about something. This was 
not anything to do with information, it was more in the form of entertainment. 
This applies to jokes about race, creed, as well as jokes about people. | 


Mr. Prirrre: Then the size of the group likely to be offended is not the 
guiding principle? | 
Mr. Ourmet: Obviously. There are cases where we will get one per cent of 
the population offended, and in other cases we may get 5, 10 or 50 per cent. Itis 
important. 


Mr. Prittis: This is a difficult area. 


Mr. OurmeT: We are in an area of good taste; we are not discussing 
morality here. I am not dealing statistically with what is right or wrong; I an 
dealing statistically with what is considered good or bad taste in Canada, an 


this may not apply to other countries. | 


Mr. Prirrre: I have one more question on this point. On the last “Sevel 
Days” program on Sunday there was a skit involving faith healers. I imagin’ 
this might give offence to quite a number of Canadians who belong to thi 
fundamentalist church, but perhaps they are a small percentage of the popula 


tion, so how does this fit into your assessment? 


Mr. Outmet: I wish we had results of our panel survey on this one 80 | 
could tell you exactly how many were or were not offended. In this particule) 
case you are right, a number of them would have been offended. In my ow 


judgment at this moment I do not think it would offend a large number. 
| 


Mr. Prittie: This is the point. Your judgment seems to be affected by th 
number of possible people offended by the program. | 


Mr. Ourmet: There is more to it than that. We have to accept our Ow 
responsibility in terms of our own judgment. Our judgment as professionals | 
conditioned by many, many years of similar situations so that we know th 
reaction of the people we serve. I think this is quite normal. Frankly, I don 
see the philosophical difficulty you have with the number that may be involved. | 


Mr. Prirtie: All I am saying is that it seems to me that the size of th 
group who may be offended determines the type of satire which may be used ¢ 


CBC programs. If it is a small minority it is not as important as if t] 
percentage is quite large. 


Mr. OuIMET: Do you think that as responsible people we should put on 
satire that somebody has written and considered to be very good, that we kno 
is going to offend everybody in the land? I will also put to you the oth, 
question: Do you think we should not put on the air program material whi 
might offend an extreme fringe when everybody else would like to see it? 
think this is the kind of practical problem we have and I do not think we shou: 
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etach too much to the exact public reaction. Surely this a valid point and 
tis is where we have the advantage of knowing what the public accepts and 
rjects and what the public likes and dislikes. 

It would be very easy for the president of the CBC to say: ‘What goes on 
i:what I like, and what does not go on is what I dislike’. I have learned over 
t2 years that there are better ways of handling this. If I were dealing with a 
roral question, a question of principle, such as the question of ethics we have 
dscussed before, then I think I know my own mind on these things and the 
bard knows its own mind. We would accept our responsibilities and say “We 
vll not do this because it is not right”. However, we are now dealing with the 
gestion of taste; it varies a lot with the audience you are serving. Their taste 
nly be different from what it was, say, five years ago, or ten years ago, as well 
a what it will be ten or 15 years from now. We must keep in mind that this is 
nt a static thing. We must keep in mind the degree of acceptability of material 
t the people we serve. 


_ Mr. PriTTIE: You asked me a question and I will answer it. All persons and 
intitutions can be the subject of criticism, and if you have to worry too much 
aout their reaction you will not do very much criticizing. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we take a short recess before going on? 
_ Mr. Sranzury: Let us keep going. 
| The CHainMaNn: There seems to be only a minority who wish a recess. 


_ Mr. Lewis: Mr. Ouimet, I want to bring you down to some specific things. 
Bfore I do that, with the Chairman’s permission I would like to tell you why. 
hmy respectful submission may I say your statement sounded a great deal 
b ter than it was in fact, in dealing with the situation because you indulged, as 
smany of the witnesses did, in generalizations that sounded good. You said in 
sieral that you were against bad taste—who isn’t—that you were for order— 
wo isn’t? 

_In my respectful submission it seems to me that in those generalizations 
yl exaggerated your objections, in the same way as some of the “Seven Days” 
puple exaggerated theirs. It is within this context that I want to ask you some 
qestions about some quite specific things. As Mr. Fairweather brought out the 
oler day, the 50 or so programs have had about 500 items and all of you who 
hive criticized them have criticized about the same dozen or so, maybe 15 of 
itm. We always hear of the Fawcett incident, the Sevigny incident with 
repect to the ethics of collecting material; we always hear of the “Go-Go” 
dacer, and one or two other things which are examples of bad taste. If it is 
ire that only 12 or 15 out of 500 items are objectionable, would you not say, 
M, Ouimet, that that is a pretty good record for any program? Would you not 


Ss: that any program that had that record had, on the whole, a pretty good 
reord? 


Mr. OuIMET: Actually, it was more than that. Furthermore, what you do 
m know, and I have to tell you, is that for the last two years we have had to 
dl with this program regularly, week in and week out, at all levels of the 
C'poration. 
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Mr. Lewis: Is that what you are objecting to, that you had a program 
which presented ideas with which you had to deal with week in and week out? 


Mr. OUIMET: We would not have dealt with them just because they were 
ideas. We dealt with them because they were ideas which were contrary to our 
policies, even our policies readjusted to the experiment, and also to deal with 
methods with which we did not agree. This was constantly recurring. 


Mr. Lewis: When you say ‘we? Mr. Ouimet, do you mean you wert 
personally involved in this argument in all of these two years? 


Mr. OUIMET: I was involved in a great number of discussions of this kind 
We have a great advantage in the Corporation—and also sometimes a grea 
disadvantage—in the fact that we can see our product. We do not have to call fo 
reports on it, we see it, and I think this is important. We are in the habit c 
constantly assessing what we are doing, and this is our job. 


e (12.10 p.m.) 

Mr. Lewis: Precisely. What are you objecting to? What you had was 
group of people who were presenting ideas, some of which you disapproved © 
and therefore there was disagreement between you and the group. In mar 
instances I gather that when you asked the group not to do something it wi 
not done. In some instances what arrived at the end was objectionable to yo 
We have not had any instances of where any authority was deliberately defi 


and something went on the air against any orders from above. There was not, 
single instance of that. There were instances of— 


Mr. Ourmet: But there is much more to the running of a Corporation su: 
as a broadcasting service than what you describe. | 
After a period of time the responsibility for doing what the Corporati) 
wants done must be taken by the people responsible at the level at which th/ 
are responsible. It must be done at the executive producers’ level, at te 
supervisory level, and it must not involve the whole Corporation. 


Mr. Lewts: Precisely; and I respectfully suggest that that is the issue @: 
not the generalization about “challenges” to the Corporation, or other peo 
generalizing about something like that. That is the issue; and my next quest t 
deals precisely with whether there is sufficient confidence by you and yi! 
associates in those in charge of public affairs programming, and, in the reve)? 
sufficient confidence in the people who are in charge of public affairs progre! 
ming in you, for the program to be done properly in the future? That is rec. 
what this discussion is about. | 

How, let me ask you this— | 

Mr. Ourmet: By the way, you have made a statement there which I we! 
like to deal with. 


Mr. Lewis: Surely. 


Mr. OUIMET: You were putting it on the basis of a question. m0!| 
I say that if there is a difference of opinion, or a difference of philoso} 
between the departments of programming and the Corporation, then you! 


‘s 
i. 


| 
| 
| 
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ging to have problems of confidence and problems of communication. There- 
fre, I think that the fundamental things that are described are much more 
{ndamental than the question of confidence which you bring out, which is a 
ssult of the fact that you start out with this difference of opinion; because if 
ere had not been that difference of opinion, then I do not think this question 
‘ould have arisen. 


_ Mr. LEwIs: Exactly; and a difference of opinion is something that is very 
(ten subjective. I am not saying whether the programs are good or bad. There 
rere many items which I have seen on “Seven Days” which I did not like and 
hich I felt were in bad taste. They might even be the ones to which you 
ferred. 


' Mr. Jonnston: Mr. Ouimet, would you leave your remark as a difference of 


nilosophy rather than a difference of opinion? 
_ Mr. OumMET: Yes. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: You used “philosophy” first and then you switched to 
»pinion.” 


’ Mr. Oumet: I think it would be more accurate to say that it is a difference 
1 concept and philosophy rather than just straight opinion. 
Mr. Lewis: From your statement, and the statements we have heard, I do 
ot agree, but I am not going to waste part of my 20 minutes on it. 

As I said, in your statement as you developed it, you, in effect, said that Mr. 
‘aggan was one of the “Seven Days” witnesses. Is that fair to Mr. Haggan, Mr. 
‘uimet? 


_ Mr. Ourmet: Did I say that he was one of the “Seven Days” witnesses? 


\ 
i} 


Mr. Lewis: I think you said at the top of page eight: 


There is an amusing point to bring out in this connection. You will 

recall that one of the ‘Seven Days’ witnesses—I do not remember whether 

it was Mr. Leiterman or Mr. Haggan—mentioned that the Corporation 
took the “‘tough line’’— 


| Mr. Ourmet: That must have been a Freudian slip. 


‘Mr. Lewis: Whether Freudian or not, I would suggest to you that it was a 
‘ery suggestive slip that cannot but cause a great deal of harm in the context of 
‘onfidence up and down the line. 

If it is not true, then I would ask you, for the sake of the future of the 
*BC, to retract now this suggestion that Mr. Haggan, the general supervisor, 
vas one of the “Seven Days” witnesses. 


Mr. Jounston: In the light of the evidence presented I think this was quite 
in understandable slip. 


‘Mr, Lewis: Mr. Haggan agreed with some of the “Seven Days” things, and 


ae also said that Mr. Leiterman and Mr. Watson were very difficult people to 
work with— 


@ 
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Mr. Basrorp: I do not think that Mr. Lewis and Mr. Johnston should have a 
debate. 

Mr. LEwIs: That is right. 

Mr. OurmMeET: You have gone further than that, though, Mr. Lewis. What I 
said in terms of witnesses may be right, but I went further than that regarding 
Mr. Haggan. ; 


Mr. LEwIs: Yes; I know you said this. 


Mr. OvuIMET: I said definitely that in terms of his performance in recent 
times—and I will have to check the exact words— . | 


Mr. Lewts: To assist you, it is at the bottom of page 17. You refer to Mr. 
Haggan’s agreement with what you called the “challenges” to management 
offered by the “Seven Days” group, and you end up by saying that he has 
“placed himself in an impossible position.” 


Mr. OuUIMET: This is correct. 
Would you like me to elaborate on that? 


Mr. Lewts: Yes; on the words “in an impossible position.” 


Mr. OurmetT: Here we are dealing with one of our supervisors. On the char) 
I have explained how each supervisor is responsible for his particular area. : 

Now, Mr. Haggan has had the responsability for many other programs, bu 
also for “Seven Days” for two seasons. The general supervisor, in my view, i 
the sort of hinge point—the focal point—between Corporation policy and execu) 
tion. This is really where it first takes place, in my view. You might think it is | 
little higher, or a little lower— | 


Mr. Lewis: I think I would agree. | 

Mr. OUIMET: He is expected to know what the framework of the policy 
the Corporation is, within which he has got to work and develop his program 
and he has got to make sure that the programs that he brings out, or which h 
people bring out, are not only good programs from an artistic standpoint, and j 
other respects, but are produced within the framework of the policy that I hav 
mentioned. If he does, then there is no need for the frequent referrals up al 
down the line. But if he does not, then we have the constant going up and dov 
the line, double checking, post facto or pre facto. 

I have already said that the program, of course, requires more than norm. 
attention, and in the case of “Seven Days” this was something that we we: 
quite prepared to give because of the nature of the experiment. 


Mr. Lewis: And you appointed a special supervisor, did you not. 


Mr. OuIMET: Yes; to help Mr. Haggan to do the job; and he was the m1 
who suggested it; he wanted a special supervisor, and we agreed to it. lam rb 
too sure now, in terms of length of lines, whether this was necessarily the bit 
way of doing it, but anyhow, this is the way it was recommended, and %2 
approved of it. 


| 
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| Now, if “Seven Days” had been a normal program Mr. Haggan would have 


en judged a poor supervisor early in the operations; but it was a difficult 
yogram, it was a program which required a great deal of new thinking on the 
art of everyone, and we knew this and we were ready to face this situation. 

| 


. The program itself was an experiment, but, nevertheless, it had shown 
weady many strong points as well as aheptamin aa: Therefore, we went along 
‘ith the difficulty although it was far from the normal situation that we expect 
. terms of the exercise of responsibility by the supervisor. 

| Therefore, we had a situation where, for some months—actually, for a 
sriod of, let us say, 18 months, or a little more than that—we had a situation 
‘here we did not apply the normal criteria for judging supervisory perfor- 
ance, because the supervisor had to deal with an extraordinary situation, and 
cause we wanted to keep the program. This was the first consideration in our 
_inds. 

What I am saying about Mr. Haggan applies to some others as well. We 
‘anted to keep the program. We wanted to go along so far as we could in being 
lerant of situations that we normally do not tolerate. 


_ Now, in more recent times there have been occasions—and I know of one in 
articular, although I do not remember exactly the date—but, let us say, it was 
; the end of February or the beginning of March, when Mr, Haggan asked to 
xe me, and I did meet with him and we had a private conversation. 


Mr. Lewis: And he presented to you a memorandum which has been 
ferred to? 


Mr. OuMET: No. 
Mr. Lewis: He did not? 
Mr. OuIMET: No; this was not the occasion. I will come to that later. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, as a member of this Committee and as a 

anadian I want to give the president of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 

on the respect that he deserves, and I cannot stop him making an explanation 
hich i is as lengthy as he thinks necessary— 


Mr. OUIMET: Thank you. 


_ Mr. Lewis: —but I notice that my 20 minutes are almost gone with the 
xplanation. 


An hon. MEMBER: Because it was a good question. 
Mr. OuIrMeEtT: Not all questions can be answered yes or no. 
Mr. Lewis: Yes. I was pleading with you; I was not criticising you. 


Mr. Ourmet: At that time, during that discussion, I started to wonder 
vhether we would be able really to contain this program through the normal 
upervisory process with Mr. Haggan. I wondered. This was at the end of 
‘ebruary—although I have not checked the exact date. Then, a little later 


m—quite a bit later on—I think it was on April 15—he came to see me, He 
24132—3 


As i 


J 
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wanted to see me privately. I saw him for a few minutes privately and decided 
it was a matter of business that should be heard by the people involved along 
the line. Therefore, I asked Mr. Walker and Mr. Briggs to come in and hear 
what Mr. Haggan had to say. 

At that time we heard statements which created even more concern. For 
example, we were told, on the matter of advising Leiterman about his program 
for the following year, that he was not too sure whether he would or would not. 
do it, because he did not agree with it. | 

Now, you know, you have this kind of reaction and you wonder even more 
about your supervisor. Then, on April 18 there was a further meeting where 
there were further indications of the same thing. That is why I say that Mr, 
Haggan has placed himself in an impossible situation. : 


Mr. Lewis: During the course of your statement the other day—and here I 
am coming back to something else, which, I think, with respect, is very 
serious—you made it clear to us that you were talking about what people said 
outside this Committee, possibly, and not what they said here. Do you know of 
any occasion that Mr. Haggan made any statement outside this Committee. 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 
Mr. Lewis: To the public? 


Mr. OUIMET: No; those three occasions I have mentioned when he made 
them to me. 


Mr. Lewis: Yes, he made them to you in the normal course of discussio1 
with his superior. a 


Mr. OurmMet: Yes; but, nevertheless, it enabled me and others to form « 
judgment. “i 
I remember looking at “the blues”, you know—the blues come through—an( 
I read that I made that point in answer to a question about whether it wa 
outside or inside this Committee, and I said “Outside.” it 


Mr. Lewis: Are we to understand that you have no objection to M 
Haggan’s behaviour—that he is not one of those who have been making this | 
public issue? | 


Mr. OurmeT: No; he himself, I would say, was most careful in dealing wit 
it as a public issue. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, with great respect, I would like permission { 
finish this series of questions. / 

I regard the words that “he has placed himself in an impossible position” { 
a threat to Mr. Haggan’s position with the Corporation, and I want to ask y¢ 
whether you seriously think that it is dignified and responsible for the preside! 
of the CBC to make this kind of threat which it clearly was not necessary © 
discuss or to issue before this Committee, a threat you can make, as presider 
to Mr. Haggan in any private office. Why did you find it necessary to issue th 


kind of threat in public? 
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| Mr. Outset: I think because I have tried in all my appearances before this 
Cmmittee to give you my full thought. 


j The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McCleave? 


| Mr. McCieAve: Mr. Ouimet, did Mr. Walker consult you before the 
nn-renewal of Watson’s and LaPierre’s contracts was decided upon? 


_ Mr. OUIMET: Yes; this was a matter of discussion for some period of time, 
nt only with me but with the vice president and sometimes with both of us, 
ad sometimes with others at head office, when we were talking about the 
asessment of programs generally. 


Mr. McCueave: Now, did he make the decision himself, or did you and he 
nike it, or were there more than you and he involved in making it? 

| Mr. OurMeT: To tell you frankly, I am not sure just how—sometimes you 
gt to a point of decision—you discuss it several times, you wonder whether you 
vill have to do it, and finally you decide that it must be done. Now, whether it 
vis One person who suggested it first and we just said yes, or whether it was 
sne other way, I do not remember; and, frankly, I do not think it is a point 
tat I could be expected to remember, because there are many decisions that we 
tre. - 


, Mr. McCueAve: Now, in your latter opening statement you referred to the 
¢yision of the problems that exist here; one, the shortcomings of the program 
“even Days”, and also the performance of Watson and LaPierre on camera. 
Yu made a distinction between these two. 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes; they are entirely different things, and this is one of the 
yoblems of the present situation, and it is one which I do not think the public 
ls had a chance really to separate in their mind. 

For example, in the case of LaPierre, whether or not there had been 
éything done with cameras in baskets, or things like that, the same decision 
‘wuld have to be taken. In the case of Watson we were thinking—and at that 
tne this was the step that we thought was the best way of handling it—we were 
tinking of the over-all problem of the program. 


| (12.30 p.m.) 


Mr. McCLEAVE: Was it not the shortcomings of ‘Seven Days” as opposed ta 
tis performance on camera? 


Mr. OurMeEtT: I would say yes. But, you know, we were trying to stop—not 
9p but to correct— the shortcomings of ‘“‘Seven Days” and, at the same time, in 
fe case of Mr. LaPierre, improve the hosting and interviewing. So far as Mr. 
‘atson was concerned, that was one of the means we were trying to take to 
uprove the program itself, not in terms of the hosting but shortcomings. 


_ Mr. McCLeEavE: This is the problem that I, and I am sure other members of 
'e Committee, are having difficulty with. You have complained of the type of 
proach made to Mr. Sevigny; the cameras in the picnic baskets; and other 


“stances such as this—and I have heard of others which have not been 
2413233 
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mentioned here. But, if one had to pinpoint responsibility for these on anyone 
person would not that person be Mr. Leiterman? 


Mr. Oummet: You have had the advantage of all these hearings, and maybe 
that is your conclusion. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: Well, you have lived with it, not for seven days but for two 
years. 


Mr. Ourmet: At the time the decision was taken we simply had two 
situations. One concerned one host, Mr. LaPierre, with whom we were not satis- 
fied entirely. And, that is one decision separate from the rest; and by the way, it 
is not a punishment or retaliation or anything, as has been mentioned or sug- 
gested; it has nothing to do with that. Then, we had the case of Mr. Watson, whe 
was also a host and who did a good job as a host but we moved him in the 
hope—or, we got ready to move him in the hope that it would improve the 
performance of the unit. We thought that we had, like, two thoroughbreds—anc 
I do not know how to say this exactly—attelé au méme brancard/harnessed it 


the same yoke. 


Mr. McCurave: Thank you for the translation. The meetings have taken uj 
so much time that I have been unable to attend my French classes as regularl 
as I should. 

Did you discuss with Mr. Walker or others, when dealing with th 
non-renewal of contracts, that perhaps Mr. Leiterman’s contract should not b 
renewed as opposed to the non-renewal of the Watson and LaPierre contracts? | 


Mr. Ouret: Yes. At that time we had two men, and let us call them Aan 
B; we knew that the A and B combination was creating difficulty and w 
decided that we would move B. Now, we could have done it by moving A. Bu 
on the other hand, in the sum total situation I am not too sure that this was | 
bad arrangement, particularly in view of what developed later. As you know— 
and, this is a later development; I am not suggesting this as one of the reaso1 
for the move at all—when this Quarterly Report business came up I think v 
were able to offer it to Mr. Watson because he was bilingual, at least to | 
certain extent—perhaps to a great extent, I am not too sure. I do not know th. 


Mr. Leiterman is. ! 


Mr. McCLEAVE: Well, before that decision had been made were there hn) 
constant challenges to management, the sort of give and take encounters th; 
increased the pressure, an example of which is the hiring of an outside lawy’ 
to examine that interview program involving the former beauty queen. Did tls 
not come from Mr. Leiterman himself, and was there not a great deal f 


bucking management by Mr. Leiterman and none by Mr. Watson and 1. 
LaPierre? 

Mr. Ourmet: I have already said that so far as Mr. LaPierre is cc- 
cerned—and I think we have explained it several times—it has nothing to ° 
with the ethics or the methods of “Seven Days”; but, he himself, as a host, vs 
not satisfactory because he was subjective on the air instead of being objecti?. 
We can discuss this at greater length later, if you wish. | 
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| Mr. McCurEave: In your evidence before us you are being very subjective 
yth your gestures both in English and in French. 


_ Mr. Ourmet: But, I am not a host. 
Mr. McCueAveE: Perhaps we could call you a guest. 
Mr. STAFFORD: We are the hosts. 


Mr. OUIMET: You are the hosts; you are the ones that have to be objective. 


In the case of Mr. Watson I already have mentioned to you that we were 
tring to split a combination, a thing we had tried to do the summer before and 
td not succeeded. And, when you say that Mr. Watson had nothing to do with 
i I do not agree. My information is that he was still having quite a bit to do 
yth it and in terms of combination or—well, I am not sure it was— 


| Mr. McCuEAve: When you say he had quite a bit to do with it you are 
rferring to the type of program that was being presented. 


_ Mr. Ourmet: I think he was an influence on the philosophy of the program 
ta great extent. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: Did Mr. Leiterman complain that it was Mr. Watson who 
sggested the Sevigny incident, the cameras in the picnic baskets, and the two 
tys in bed with a girl. Was there a complaint from Mr. Leiterman to Mr. 
\atson in this connection? 


Mr. Ourmet: I never dealt with Mr. Leiterman so in connection with this 
ce you might get your answer from someone lower down than I. I really do 
tt know. But, let us get back to this question. We were trying to save the 
jogram and what you are asking me is really: Why did you not dismiss Mr. 
literman? 


_ Mr. McCieEave: No. I am asking you why did you really dismiss Mr. Watson 
<d Mr. LaPierre. Could not the situation have been made to live with? 


_ Mr. Outer: Changing Mr. Leiterman would have nothing to do with Mr. 
l\Pierre. Let us settle that one clearly; it has nothing to do with Mr. LaPierre. 
‘at is the first step. Changing Leiterman instead of Watson would not have 
loken the combination. We thought, having dealings with two men, that the 
Ist arrangement was to deal with Mr. Watson rather than Mr. Leiterman, 
low, the question that has been suggested a number of times, and I would like 
i deal with it, is that really the trouble was with Mr. Leiterman and we should 
lve acted earlier right at that point. And, I am saying we did not do it simply 
heause we wanted to keep this program on the air; and, to keep this program 
« the air at that time we could not do certain things. I think that what might 
considered our slowness in taking action is a reflection of our desire to keep 
‘program which had good promise even though it had difficulties. I might state 
»re that at a meeting in Toronto on November 8, 1965, Mr. Leiterman and Mr. 
‘guntlett stated that Mr. Watson had senior editorial responsibility, and present 
that time were Mr. Hogg, Mr. Haggan, Mr. Gaunlett, Mr. Leiterman, Mr. 
‘atson and Mr. Walker. 
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Mr. McCLEAVE: This is senior editorial responsibility for the program? 


Mr. Ourmet: That is what we have been discussing, the policies of the 
program. 


Mr. McCLEAvE: But it is still incomprehensible to me why you did not take 
out the man because, to my mind, the bad journalistic techniques were much | 
the greater sin, and if you were trying to break up a Siamese twin combination 
surely you would take the senior Siamese twin out rather than the junior | 
Siamese twin. 


Mr. Ourmmet: This is something that in the light of discussions we have had | 
since I have heard Mr. Leiterman expose his theories to a greater extent in 
recent times,—and I am not talking about this Committee, He did it at the board 
meeting, for example, and he did it also ata meeting I attended in Toronto—l am 
not sure, looking back on what was done, that we would not have had to follow, 
with a move of Mr. Leiterman in any case. But, at least it was not in our mind’ 
to do this at the time all of this happened. 


Mr. McCLEAvE: Well, in the light of these new developments is there a 
possibility of senior management getting together again to review all these) 
non-renewals and the resignations that have followed. 


Mr. Ourmet: I do not know about management but the board is certainly 
going to have a very close look at all that has happened since we last met. It is 
obvious. ree 


Mr. McCLeave: So this Committee can then be assured there will be rt 
review of the case of Mr. Watson and Mr. LaPierre? 


Mr. OumeET: No, I am not giving you this reassurance. It is a matter for th 
board to decide. I am only one member. All I can tell you is that when it wa 
last discussed it was definitely decided that this was a definite decision, and i 
had been reviewed thoroughly by having Mr. Leiterman and Mr. Haggai 
present to give their views. I have no authority to suggest in any way that th 
matter will be re-opened again. I was answering your question generally i 
saying yes, we have to look into the whole matter because there are many othe 
things to look into. | 


Mr. McCLEAVE: Well, I am afraid I am lost in the semantical maze. You ar 
going to look into it again but you are not going to look into it again. Which | 
going to be done? 


Mr. Lewis: No reinstatements. | 

Mr. Outmet: I can only give you the decision taken at the last meeting ( 
the board, which was that the case of Mr. LaPierre and Mr. Watson had bee 
reviewed by the board and a decision had been taken on it. 


Mr. McCLEAvE: Yes, but, Mr. Ouimet, since the board met in Halifax y 
have had many people appear before this Committee and many points of al 
or opinions were given which surely could not have been given before the boa’. 
in Halifax. It approved a certain action without, I suggest, having all the facts. _ 
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Mr. Ovurtmet: I do not think there was anything brought before the 
ommittee of importance that was not known before. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Then, what is Mr. Keate doing on this? Is he here to look 
the tulips? 


__ Mr. OurmeT: He is conciliating. 
' Mr. Lewis: What? 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Yes, what. 


i Mr. Ourmet: I do not know. He was not given any particular terms of 
ference. I do not know. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would Mr. McCleave continue, please. 


Mr. McCleave: Mr. Chairman, I have found myself in the centre of this 
‘aze and I am afraid I must halt at this time. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Mr. Ouimet, one of the things that, frankly, 
mazes me—and your testimony makes it more so in light of all the objections 
hat you had to the program, the week by week referral—is the number of people 
1at were being communicated with about the unpleasant aspects of this 
rogram. In view of this why should you want to try to continue with it at all. 


Mr. Ourmet: Because the good things in it are good and are worth while 
2eping on the air. We have said this. I mean this is a program that we want to 
\aintain because it has a great deal of impact and it has some extremely well 
yne items in it. We are talking about the excesses of it and some of the 
iethods of it. Now, surely there can be no disagreement about the desire of the 
orporation to keep the good points of a program and try to eliminate the bad 
ints. 
| Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Well, the fact that so few things have been 

yelled out by way of specific objection and the fact that you are going to put 

ie axe to most of the creative people connected with it at that time, directly or 
1a supervisory way, suggest to me you are going to remove not only what was 
ad but what was good. 


Mr. Ourmet: I do not think anyone has said that we would put the axe 
aywhere. We have said we have a tough problem on our hands, and I spoke in 
ne case of people being in an impossible situation. But, I have made no 
iggestion as to what would be done with the impossible situation or any other 
tuation. 


Mr. Lewis: Did not Mr. Ouimet say a few minutes ago that, ‘““‘We probably 
ould have to remove Mr. Leiterman too in view of the evidence”? 


Mr. OurMeET: I did not say that at all. 


_ Mr. Lewis: I thought you said that two or three minutes ago. However, the 
vanscript will show it. 


y 
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Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): In the statement that was released by the board 
of directors after this meeting in Halifax, you mentioned in the second 
paragraph there had been a serious breakdown in formal communication 
between management and the producer of “Seven Days”. What was the nature 
of this serious breakdown in communication and how long did it exist? 


Mr. Ourmmet: Well, we were talking about this specific case. There was. 
obviously a serious breakdown in communications simply because of the fact 
that Mr. Leiterman claims he knew nothing about it—no, I do not think Mr, 
Gauntlett ever mentioned that—but at least Mr. Leiterman. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): You mean a specific thing? | 
Mr. OUIMET: That is right. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Not an over-all thing that went back a nunied 
of months? | 


Mr. Ourmet: No, no, we said that we had to look into this. At the last 
meeting of the board, even though we took off the agenda one of the major 
items which was a review of public affairs generally, we spent most of our time 
discussing this situation and what could have happened, hearing Mr. Haggan 
Mr. Leiterman, Mr. Walker and so on. So, we have not had time to get into the 
details of the breakdown of the situation. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Prince): Did not the agenda of that meeting allow a whol: 
day for the discussion of public affairs? What was the reason public affairs wert 
receiving such a large share of the agenda time at that meeting? 


Mr. Ovurmet: Purely accidental because we review policies and areas 0 
programming, periodically, and it takes, say, about four years to cover all o 
them. We were starting a new cycle and we started with news first; the secon 
was radio, and public affairs were to be the next, and then we would continu’ 
on with the others. It was purely accidental. P| 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Tell us about the board of directors itself. Firs 
of all, is the board of directors appointed by the government? 


Mr. OuIMET: They are appointed by an order in council. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): What is the term of service on the board for 


director? 


Mr. OuimmMet: Three years, but renewable for another three years. 
Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): It is up to six years but possibly only three? 
Mr. OuImMeEt: That is right. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Are any of the people who are directors men ( 


women directly connected with the business of broadcasting? | 


Mr. Ourmet: Not on the present board. There has been but not on t! 
present one. | 


| 
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_ Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): On what basis are people appointed to the board 
— 


| Mr. OUIMET: I think they are appointed—well, officially, I think you should 
i the government that question. 


_ Mr. Cowan: Was not Mr. Diefenbaker’s dentist one of them? 


j 

_ Mr. Ovurmet: You are talking about the Board of Broadcast Governors, 
wich is not the CBC board. 

| Mr. BAsrorp: Mr. Fulton’s campaign manager was one of them. 

| Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): How often does the board of directors meet? 


_ Mr. Ourmet: I have mentioned this already; five or six times regularly for 
thee days, and then added special meetings if required. And, we take one day 
p> meeting to just deal with programs. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I would gather there are only two members of 


tl board, yourself and Captain Briggs, who are permanent. 


Mr. OuIMET: That is right. It is not “permanent” but for seven years. It is 
fl time—perhaps I should say part time because we do have other duties to 
prform. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): In the sense that you are president of the CBC 
yu would continue to be chairman of the board of directors? 


_ Mr. OUIMET: Yes, and that is in accordance with the act. 
( (12, 50 p.m.) 
Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): And do you chair all the meetings of the board? 
Mr. OuIMeEtT: I chair the meetings. 
Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Is the secretary appointed? 
Mr. OuIMET: Yes, there is a secretary appointed by agreement of the board. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): And is that person you yourself or Captain 


Mr. OuImMeET: No. 

Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): Or one of the other directors? 
Mr. OUIMET: No. 

Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): Just a hired person? 

Mr. OurmeEt: No, a member of the staff. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): And who draws up the agenda for each of the 
leet of the board of directors? 


. 


| 
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Mr. Ovutmmet: The secretary, in consultation with me. However, it i 
generally drawn up on the basis of an established routine. At every meeting th 
same items come up; at every meeting we will spend some time on program: 
ming, and at that time we will review the programs that have taken place. Wi 
will make a review of an area of policy, plus any other items that may come up 
Then, at every meeting there will be a review of all personnel matters and th 
state of relations with our unions and with our staff, a review of engineering, ¢ 
review of finance, and a review of relations with Parliament. This comes up a 
every meeting. The agenda is pretty well fixed. It is only seldom that you hav 
specific items that have to be brought up. 


| 

Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I want to refer back to an item that wa) 
discussed a bit earlier. There is a record of you having stated that Mr 
Leiterman would be removed from the program. Did you say it was not true 
that he will not be removed from the ‘‘Seven Days” program? 


Mr. OUIMET: I have said—I think it was in answer to Mr. McCleave wh 
asked me why it was not Watson or LaPierre who were removed—that LaPierr 
was an entirely different case. As far as Watson was concerned, we had a choic 
between him and Leiterman. I have simply said that in the light of develop 
ments we might have to have a look at this. I did not say there would be an 
removal. Anyway, has not Leiterman resigned, or something? 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): You have better knowledge of it than I. 
Mr. Lewis: You are just being wishful! 
Mr. OUIMET: I though he said this. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I think you said earlier, or it has been said b) 
the Vice President, that the Sevigny interview was obtained on an unethic 
basis. Were there other reporters in the area when this interview was in fai 
taking place? 


| 


Mr. OuImMeET: Not as far as I know. 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): I was informed that there were, and I wi 


wondering whether they in fact had been censured by their editors or by the 
superiors in any way. ! 


Mr. Ourmet: That would be the business of the newspaper concerned * 
relation to the ethics of that particular paper. However, I did not know th 
there was anybody else. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): In your first statement to the Committee yc 
mentioned something to do with the fact that television deals’ with people in tl 
privacy of their own homes, suggesting that there must be a certain kind 
morality or ethics used in terms of deciding what kind of programming shou, 
in fact be placed in front of people in their livingrooms. There are son 
television authorities today who would state that in fact television is having 
reverse effect; it is creating again a kind of open society which exists 
particular in some of the South Pacific tribes. Would you say that television, © 
a sense, is creating a new kind of morality? Qe" 
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Mr. OUIMET: You are opening a very wide subject. I think television has a 
\ry great responsibility in what it presents. What we have been talking about 
Ere is the responsibility in the field of information, of public affairs. We did not 
«scuss news. Public affairs is information. What I have been saying is that the 
iformation must never be biased in any way and must not be obtained by 
uethical methods. 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): What you are saying is that this current 
cntroversy over “Seven Days” would not have taken place if the program had 
yt been produced under the public affairs sector? 


Mr. OurmeT: No, not at all. If a program like this had been developed in 
aother sector, it would have immediately been moved into the public affairs 
sction. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): What you are saying is that your categories are 
¢ rigid that they do not allow for this kind of creative production? 


_ Mr. OurmMet: I am not saying that. I am not against the kind of public 
¢airs programming that mixes up light items with some of the serious 
iformation given; I think it is a very good formula. 

_ Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Are you against the formula that expresses 
@inions on any kind of program on the CBC? 


Mr. OvIMET: It is not the CBC who should express opinions. We have 
yograms that deal with opinions, but the way they deal with them is by 
iviting the proponents of various sides of a controversy. Sometimes it is 
jypossible to invite everyone, but we, keep a balanced presentation. The CBC 
(nnot give a one-sided view, either through its producers, its hosts, or myself. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): You are saying, in fact, that the CBC cannot 
yovide any editorializing over its medium. 


- Mr. Ourmet: This is the policy. We do not editorialize ourselves but we 
ivite a lot of people who do. We do so, as you know, on Preview Commentary in 
je morning, on Viewpoint, and so on. 


_ Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Are these not on behalf of the CBC? I do not 
it the fine distinction here. 


_ Mr. OvurmetT: We keep a very careful watch on the selection and the 
lance so that over the course of a period of time you will get a balanced 
inion. 


| Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): What you are saying is that “Seven Days” 
*esented opinions but they were not balanced over a period of time, that there 
as more on one side than on another. 


‘Mr, OUIMET: We are talking of a number of items on “Seven Days” and I 


| 

iy that some of them were not sufficiently well researched, some of them were 
sesented in a subjective manner rather than an objective manner, and some of 
\em did not present all sides of an issue. 


ia 
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Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Could this not also be true of Preview Com- 
mentary where a commentator comes up and presents a subjective opinion of a 
current issue? Is that not editorializing? 


Mr. OuIMET: Everybody expects that the next day somebody else will come 
who will discuss the same issue from another point of view. However, in the 
case of “Seven Days” they have one shot items. If you get an imbalance in the 
presentation of the item such as the pill, for example— , 


Mr. MacKASEY: You did not show a flat chested “go go” girl the following 


week! 


Mr. OUIMET: That is a good example. | 
Mr. MacDona p (Prince): Is that really a good example? 


Mr. Ourmet: I was trying to be nice. No, it is not a good example. 
However, coming back to the other thing, if we have only one item—we do) 
not repeat the items from week to week or even month to month, once we have 
treated a subject it is gone—then it must be treated completely objectively ai! 
the moment it appears. There will be no further chance to balance it. That is our, 
policy for other programs as well where we have one shot items. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I understood from the statement you made 
earlier that you are trying to develop a new policy with regard to “Sever! 
Days”, that it was breaking new ground, that it was an adventurous kind 0: 
program and therefore you were willing to let it have certain kind of freedom: 
that you felt would be necessary for this kind of show to do that kind of job. 


Mr. Ourmet: That is so. For example, the mixture of satire in a publi: 
affairs program is a new venture, and we permitted it in this particular cas) 
because we thought it should be tried. We then came to the conclusion that i 
was wrong to have serious treatment of a particular item, a very seriou 
discussion of all the aspects involved on a controversial subject, and then com, 
out with a satire on the same subject, which, in a sense, is editorializing on th. 
same subject. We therefore do not do that any more, at least I hope they do nc 
do it. | 

Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): When the controversy started you expresse 
lack of confidence in the two hosts. As things have developed week by week, th 
loss of confidence seemed later to have been registered in Mr. Leiterman an 
then in Mr. Haggan. How far down or how far up do you go with the loss ¢ 
confidence in these people who are carrying these responsibilities? 


Mr. Ourmet: Let me answer the first part of your question first. We did nc 
want to express anything publicly at all. This thing exploded in the press I ¢ 
not know how; you may know, I do not. We did not make any publicity on thi 
We were hoping we would start the program again next year without an 
fanfare, that we would have two new hosts, that people would like them, thi 
they would not worry very much about who had been there before, and the 
Mr. Watson would be taking on this new program. That would have bec 
wonderful, but it did not happen. a) 
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__ Mr. Lewis: Because you were unrealistic. 
Mr. OummeT: This is the hazard of our occupation. 
_ Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): You have not answered my question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you please take note of it? It is now one o’clock. You 
i have three minutes in the afternoon, Mr. MacDonald. 


| We will meet this afternoon after Orders of the Day. 


, Mr. Branp: Could we have some papers tabled? Could we have them by 
{is afternoon? I was thinking of the minutes of the directors’ meeting. 


| The CHAIRMAN: The steering committee is having a meeting right now in 
ie parliamentary restaurant to discuss this matter of documents and to make a 
1commendation. 
| 

AFTERNOON SITTING 


(3.50 p.m.) 

Translation) 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Order please. Your sub-committee met during the lunch- 
bur and discussed primarily the question of production in tabling of documents 
hich have been requested, three of them in particular and it recommends as 
‘lows: 


inglish) 

_ Sixth report of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure of the Standing 
(ymmittee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts: 

_ Your subcommittee considered the requests to the CBC for tabling of the 
lowing documents: 

(a) Report of President’s Study Group and management’s reaction to 

this report. 

(b) Correspondence between automobile manufacturers and the CBC 

regarding safety items. 

(c) Transcript of Mr. Ouimet’s closed circuit address to the CBC em- 

ployees. 
| After consideration, your subcommittee recommends: 
(1) That we recognize that the CBC has a valid objection to 
tabling the report of the President’s Study Group and management’s 
reaction to this report, and therefore we should not press for 
production of these reports. 

(2) That correspondence between automobile manufacturers 
and the CBC regarding safety items should be tabled, subject to the 
CBC receiving prior approval of car companies. 

(3) That the transcript of Mr. Ouimet’s closed circuit address to 
the CBC employees should be tabled. 

Your subcommittee also recommends that on Thursday, May 12, 
the main Committee hear Messrs. Désorcy, Thibault and Marcel 


tr 
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Ouimet of the French network, as the president of the CBC., Mr, 
Alphonse Ouimet, will not be available. 


Mr. BRAND: Why? 
The CHAIRMAN: Maybe I am disclosing something but I had a communica- 
tion from Mr. Keate that there is a meeting of conciliation scheduled for 
Thursday and that he is asking this Committee not to require the same people 
as they need. | 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, I think there is an error in the correspondence 
requested. The request was not merely for correspondence from a car company 
but, I think Mr. Walker said “‘a car company and a cigarette company” or 
something. 


The CHAIRMAN: I also remember there was a second item. 


Mr. Lewis: Could we have it put in a more general way than you have 
stated it? Could we ask for correspondence from advertisers who objected tc 
segments of “Seven Days”? We could ask that such letters be produced. subjec' 
to the CBC receiving the consent of the writers. ‘on 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there any objection to this change? Anyway, that wa: 
the meaning. I understand that is agreed. 
Mr. Mackasrey: Mr. Chairman, you told us before lunch that you woul 


discuss with Mr. Ouimet the possibility of producing what is known as 4 
PSG report or the President’s Study Group Report. 


The CHAIRMAN: Did you just arrive, Mr. Mackasey? 
Mr. MACKASEY: Yes, it was my motion before lunch. 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Mr. Mackasey, but the recommendation of th 
steering committee on this point that was just adopted was “that we recogniz 
that the CBC has a valid objection to tabling the report of the President’s Stud 
Group and management’s reaction to this report, and therefore we should ne 
press for production of these reports.” | 


Mr. MackasEy: You say you recognize a valid reason why it should not 
produced? | 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, the steering committee did. 


Mr. MacKasEy: Could the steering committee tell us what the valid reaso 


| 
: 
| 


is? 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you explain it, Mr. Fairweather? 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I think everybody knows that I have spoken out i 
Parliament about not having reports of this type, such as government repor’ 
and others, made public. However, first of all, it seems to us to make tl 
Corporation pay for a change in policy. I would like to see the policy change! 
but I would like to see it changed right across the board—there is much tC 
much hiding. 


.  — 
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The other thing is of course that surely it would be inhibiting if the 
»:sident were asked for this type of intra-Corporation report in the future. 
[is would inhibit the people making it—and I presume they pulled no 
pnches—if they knew what they said was subject to scrutiny by a parlia- 
untary Committee. That was our thinking. 


Mr. Mackasey: Perhaps I could explain why I want it, and that might 
Tow a little light on the deliberations. It seemed to me that since we have 
b2n meeting we have limited our discussions to This Hour Has Seven Days. 
V2 seem to be going over the same area fairly frequently—which is normal as 
ux have had so many meetings. We are all coming our own individual 
suclusions on what is wrong. I have no other basis for coming to this 
saclusion other than what I have heard here, that This Hour Has Seven Days 
sonly one of many similar instances and differing only in the following 
ripects, Mr. Chairman, that because of the publicity that it has aroused this 
Cmmittee was seized of the problem of This Hour Has Seven Days and that 
thre could conceivably have been many similar types of internal arguments 
wich I think should be thrashed out. 


_ At our first meeting the Minister indicated the same thing. I do not want to 
tee up too much time of the Committee in explaining it, but I think I could 
qote the minutes of proceedings of the first meeting. She quoted Mr. Ouimet as 
sving: 

| I think there is a general problem we have to look into very quickly. 

I am inclined to agree with you that there is more to it than “Seven 
Days”. 


This is Mr. Ouimet’s statement. Mr. Ouimet has stated in public, or wherever 
hmade this particular statement, that the problem is greater than ‘‘Seven Days”, 
ad then management here has consistently indicated that it is limited to “Seven 
Lys”. There seems to me to be a point of controversy. The only other neutral 
sirce to which I can get is the Fowler Report. The Fowler Report treats at 
sne length what is known as the President’s Study Group report. If you deny 
n: this report, then I will have to question Mr. Ouimet on strictly second hand 
iiormation which, in this case, is the Fowler Report which does reach certain 
ciclusions which I can not reach independently. I would have to presume the 
Fwler Report interpretation is accurate. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: All I can tell you at this moment is that you are out of 
oler since this was the recommendation of the steering committee and it has 
ben agreed to by the Committee as a whole. 


Mr. Mackasry: Am I in order in making a motion at the present moment 
tit despite the recommendation of the steering committee this particular 
roort be made available to the Committee? 


Dr. P. M. OLivier Q.C. (Parliamentary Counsel and Law Clerk): Of course 
tore j is a contradiction there since the report has been adopted, but generally I 
vuld say that the Committee, as is the House of Commons, is entitled to all the 
iormation it can get. It is up to the Committee to decide, not up to the 
Gairman. The witness also has the right to give reasons why he desires not to 
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table any documents. However, in the long run the decision is for the Com 
mittee to make, not the witness or the Chairman. There are a few cases, 
imagine, where the Chairman would decide. If, for instance, you ask M 
Ouimet to produce his income tax report, I imagine that in that case th 
Chairman would rule it out of order. The difficulty now is that the report of th 
steering committee—which, by the way, I did not attend—was adopted, and tk 
steering committee has decided that these reports should not be produced. Yc 
are simply asking for the decision to be reversed. I do not know what itt 
situation is there. You could do it by unanimous consent. ) 


The CHAIRMAN: The advice which the Chair expected was on the accept 
bility of the motion to reverse the decision that was just taken. | 


Mr. OLLIVIER: But the acceptability of the motion can only be done 1 
unanimous consent. Having adopted the motion, if you want to change it, yi 
would have to have the unanimous consent of the Committee. 


Mr. Grkcorre: On this point, I would like to say that the point which wi 
raised about the precedent—I think this report has not been adopted by ty 
Committee yet. | 


The CHAIRMAN: It has, and by the Committee here. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: When? 
The CHAIRMAN: Right now. 


Mr. MacKxasey: Do you leave before the question period, or do you hav): 
short one on the way over? 
I did not hear you put the question to ask if this report was adopted. 


The CHAIRMAN: I said “Is this agreed?” and it was agreed. 


Mr. MacKasEy: Yes; the report of the steering committee; but the 05 
point is that I would like it to be proceeded with— | 


Mr. OLLIVIER: The only way you can resolve that is to refer to the mint: 
which, I presume, were being kept by the clerk of the Committee. | 
To my mind it was adopted. a 


Mr. Macxasey: In view of the fact that I have made a specific request, ie 
in view of the fact that I had agreed not to present the motion on a 
understanding that it would be discussed by the steering committee, I wel 
think it would have been common courtesy to have waited until I got here. f 
attendance has been as good as anybody else’s. 


Mr. Lewis: May we get unanimous consent for the matter to be reope¢ 
instead of taking up the next 15 minutes arguing about it? a 


| 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there unanimous consent that the matter be reopened’, 


) 

| 

| 

|} 
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"ranslation ) 
An hon. MEMBER: Agreed. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Agreed? 


english) 

Mr. PRITTIE: I agree he was not here. 

_ Mr. Lewis: It was his request and he was not here. 
| The CHAIRMAN: Is there unanimous agreement? 


| Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


Mr. Mackasry: The reason that I want this is that I share the concern of 
te steering committee in the event that certain documents should remain 
vithin the confines of crown corporations if Parliament is not to be guilty of 
iterference. 


At the same time, in view of the statement of the Minister that this 
tobilem is likened to that of an iceberg, in view of the statement of the 
yesident of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation that it seemed to him that 
te problem was much wider than that of “Seven Days” alone, and in view of 
te fact that there have been three different study groups on the administration 
c the CBC—the Glassco Report, which, I presume, would have a bias against 
ranagement, and therefore I arrived at the conclusion that it was unfair; the 
scond one, the Fowler Report which I am quite willing to ignore for the same 
1ason—I thought I was being fair to management in asking for the tabling of 
te one report which is the result of a study initiated by the president of the 
(nadian Broadcasting Corporation, within the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ttion and along the terms of reference agreed to by the president of the 
(madian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Now, if I am denied access to this particular report, then, I ask you by what 
cher medium can this information be obtained. Are we going to get from some 
\tness some evidence whether there is this problem of ‘Seven Days,” or that 
tere has been a long series of similar problems that have not come to public 
éention because there has been no public demand? Because,—and this is 
uprecedented and unexpected, I might say—Mr. Ouimet indicated that he 
\uld have preferred to have no public outcry at all and that in the fall he 
culd have started new people. 

_ IfI am to be denied access to these documents what other medium is at my 
Gposal, Mr. Chairman. 

_ Ihave one other point. I must go back to the documents which are the 
(assco Committee Report, and the Fowler Report. The Minister has asked that 
12 do not discuss the Fowler Report in view of the fact there is to be a white 
per on it. 


At page 143 of the Fowler Report there is a paragraph entitled ‘“Com- 
Irison of Glassco and President’s Study Group Studies,” outlining 11 items 
\iich the president’s own group has indicated as representing bad management, 


¢ inefficient management, which the Glassco Commission come to by a com- 
24132—4 
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pletely independent study; and on page 144 there are outlined four other areas 
in which the CBC’s own internal committee indicated inefficiency on the part of 
management. 
Now, as one person, I am not particularly interested in the program ‘Seven 
Days,” by itself. I am more interested in the criticisms that are constantly 
thrown at the CBC, and I want to know if there is any foundation for those 
criticisms coming from the Glassco Report and the Fowler Report and obviously 
coming out of the president’s own committee. 
In conclusion, Mr. Chairman—and I promise to conclude on this note—at the 
bottom of page 138 of the Fowler Report it says that the arguments that 
management raised at the time, in rebuttal of the Glassco Report, ‘may 4 
summarized by saying that it rests on the French maxim ‘C’est le résultat au 
compté—since the commission had found the resulting programs good, nothing 
much could go wrong with the organization and its administration.” It seems tc 
me that this is the line Mr. Ouimet took this morning very effectively—‘since we 
are turning out good programs, ergo, there is nothing wrong internally,” and } 
seem to think that there is. Unless we can get this particular report I am at @ 
loss to know how we will find out whether the CBC and the Canadian taxpayer 
are getting value for their dollar. This is why I would like to get hold of the 


president’s report. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other remarks? 


Mr. Basrorp: I would call for the question on the motion, Mr.Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: There is no motion yet. 


Mr. Basrorp: Then, what has Mr. Mackasey been debating? 


Mr. Macxasey: As I understood it, Mr. Chairman—and this is for Mr 
Basford’s information—you had said that we had. unanimously agreed to a 


reopening of the question for debate. 


Mr. Lewis: The vote would be on the steering committee’s report. 
I suggest that we should not spend too much time arguing— 


| 


Mr. STANBURY: Since I raised the question some days ago I want to say the) 
I feel that it would be of great advantage to the committee to know somethin) 
about this report which received such attention in the Fowler Report, and { 
which reference has been made by several of the witnesses. | 

Not knowing the reasons that the president has given for not wishing { 
table this report, I am somewhat at a loss to know what they could be. I do ne 
think there would be any problem of revealing information to competitors. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the Committee that we hear Mr. Ouimi 
on the reasons why he does not wish to table the report? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Agreed. | 


Mr. OvuimetT: There are two reasons. The first reason is one of gener 
principle. I think Mr. Ollivier has mentioned this also. I do not know wheth’ 


| 
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‘e has mentioned it to the Committee. Such reports as the one I am talking 
bout—reports which are asked for within the organization, for its own advice, 
o work on—have always been considered in Parliament—by Parliament itself, 
nd also by all Committees that I have had the privilege of appearing before—as 
privileged document. So there is this question of principle. 


i] 


_ It is not up to me to point out the precedent which you will create, but I 
1ink you would be creating a precedent in this particular instance. 


Mr. MAcKASEy: Were these documents made available to the members of 
ie Fowler Committee? 


_ Mr. Ourmer: They were made available to the members of the Fowler 
ommittee; that is true. Whether we should have done it or not, I do not know. 
The second reason is the fact that we are dealing with an organization that 
as been completely changed. In other words, the PSG study was made prior 
) the change of organization that I described here, and deals with the situation 
‘hich existed, according to the report, before we made the changes in organiza- 
pn; and I think that what is important now is what we have got and not what 
cisted in 1963 or 1962. 

__ This is also the trouble with the Glassco Report which dealt at that time 
\th a situation which has been changed by the changes in organization. 


But on your first question, and it is a very important one, I think, there is 


te fact that Parliament itself, by its traditions, does not see fit to reveal 
[blicly such documents as the one to which you are referring. 


Mr. Macxasry: It may be that we will be able to preserve those traditions. 
Yu have said something of great significance to me. You are telling me that 
rw that you have had a chance to analyze the report you have introduced 
canges in the organization. Since what date? Is that 1964, or— 


Mr. Ourmet: 1964. 


| Mr. MAckasrey: Would you have any objection, when my turn comes for 
nmal questioning, if I question you on the 11 areas, and perhaps you could 
o‘line to me briefly what changes you have made along, as a matter of fact, the 


litems which appear in the Fowler Report. 
_ Mr. Ourmmer: I certainly have no objection. Not only that, I could show you 
0. the charts which I have here what had been recommended and what has 


se carried out. 


Mr. Macxasry: I will accept that compromise. 


\ Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, I have read the Fowler Report, and what was 
litussed there and what was discussed by the president’s study group was not 
mely the line of authority and these things that Mr. Ouimet showed us on a 
ckrt. 

| I am sure that Mr. Ouimet is anxious not to mislead this Committee, but 
th matters which are reported on in the Fowler Committee Report go far 


ie the structural lines. It deals with many more fundamental problems 
fa that. 


1413243 
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Also, Mr.Chairman, I hesitate to insist on the production of internal papers, 

but I propose to move that this Committee ask Mr. M. A. Harrison, who was 

chairman of the president’s study group, to appear in order that we may discuss 

with him the situation in the CBC. 


Mr. OuIMET: At that time? 


Mr. Lewrs: Whether or not there have been changes, and whether or not 
the changes have met the suggestions of other people, is itself a matter of 
controversy. I am not satisfied from the little I know that the changes 
Mr. Walker and you have referred to have been anything more than purely pre 
forma changes which may cut a line short here or there but did not really 
go to the essence to some of the suggestions made. That is a matter of opinior 
and I do not propose to be led into accepting Mr. Ouimet’s say so. It is his 
opinion. It may be my opinion if I had more evidence. At the moment it is not. 


wis raises this question that the 
I hope that you will give me ¢ 
arried out and to prove t( 


Mr. Ourmmet: Mr. Chairman, since Mr. Le 
changes we have made have been pro forma, 
chance to indicate to you how these changes were ¢ 
you that they were not Just pro forma. 


An hon. MemBer: The question on the report. 


e are in now is that Mr. Mackasey ha 


The CHAIRMAN: Since the situation w 
k where we were and the report i 


withdrawn his objection we are just bac 
adopted. 

Mr. Macxasey: I have withdrawn it with the provision that Mr. Ouime 
raise no objection to answering questions not just on the lines of administrativ 
changes but on the 11 changes as outlined on page 143 of the Fowler Report. | 


Mr. StanBuRY: Do I understand that no objection is going to be made b 
Mr. Ouimet to the attendance of Mr. Michael Harrison and his being questione. 
on the nature of this report. | 

| 


Mr. BasrForp: It should be made clear that the steering committee discusse. 
the question of calling Mr. Harrison who has been in communication with tk 
Chairman. We came to no conclusion because we did not have his letter befor 


| 


US. 
. 
| 


The CHAIRMAN: It might be premature to go into that now. 


Mr. Basrorp: In answer to Mr. Stanbury, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ouimet | 
hardly in a position to object to our calling Mr. Harrison. | 
Mr. Lewis: I want to move that this Committee instruct the steeril 
committee to consider calling Mr. M. A. Harrison who, I understand, W 
chairman of the president’s study group, or an active member of it, as a witne 
before this Committee. | 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I second that. ! 

| 

The CHAIRMAN: It is moved by Mr. Lewis and seconded by Mr. Fairweath' 
that the steering committee call Mr. Harrison. 


. 

| 
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| Mr. BAsrorp: I suggest that the steering committee discuss it. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: That the steering committee discuss it before this Com- 
ittee? 


Some hon. MempBers: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed. 
_ Motion agreed to. 
_ Mr. LEwis: What happened to the other request? I understood one of the 
lembers asked for the transcript of Mr. Ouimet’s appearance on ‘‘Newsmaga- 
ine”? Has that been dealt with. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Yes; that group of requests have all been made to Mr. 
\alker; and it appears in— 


Mr. Lewis: Is that going to be tabled? 


| The Cuatrman: That is what I am about to tell the Committee. 


There was a misunderstanding. Mr. Cowan had obtained from the Chair an 
asurance that he could put some questions to Mr. Walker. Through some 
nsunderstanding I thought they were to be to the president of the CBC. 

_ The steering committee agreed that it would recommend to the Committee 
tcall Mr. Walker back for this purpose to answer a few questions from Mr. 
Cwan. But we can ask the Committee to discuss the matter of these documents 
Wich Mr. Walker had agreed to table. 

We will just deal with this first. This is from the Minutes of the 
Poceedings and Evidence of Thursday, May 5. Mr. Fairweather requested the 
bduction of the following documents which Mr. Walker agreed to table: An 
anization chart of CBC senior echelons. I think this has been done. 


Mr. WALKER: Yes 
(4.20 p.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: And, all public statements by the president of the CBC and 
t2r management officials since the middle of April, 1966, relating to the 
ven Days” dispute. 


Mr. WALKER: I cannot answer that. 


| The CHAIRMAN: And, complete transcript of the Newmagazine interview 
eveen Mr. Norman DePoe and Mr. Ouimet. 


Mr. WALKER: With regard to the question prior to that, the information will 
e abled tomorrow. 


Mr. Outmet: The first part tomorrow and the transcript by the end of the 
Vek, 


The CHarrMaAN: Of N ewmagazine? 
‘Mr. Ourmmet: That is what I am told. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed now, Mr. Cowan. 


Mr. Cowan: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Walker, my questions have 
been waiting for some days. You have testified on two occasions, and I hope my 
questions will not appear too disjointed to you. 

First of all, I would like to say to you that I consider any investigation intc 
the handling by management of CBC of this “Seven Days” affair to be a wilc 
goose chase. I have said so from the start and I repeat it. ) 

I would like to congratulate the management and you, personally, for comin; 


forward and making such a statem | 


ent as reported in last Thursday’s Globe. 
will have to read from the newspaper because I have not the Committee report 


What we do not want and we will not have are the constan’ 
challenges to basic ethics, standards, policies and all the old fashione 
things like respect for good taste, personal privacy, integrity and so on 
But, we will not continue with actions lacking in integrity, lacking i 


honesty, offensive, and in bad taste. 


I congratulate you on the statement, sir, and I am glad to know that ther. 
are people like you in management positions to clean up the mess that has bees 
developing in the CBC. ) 

Now, there is a question or two that I would like to ask you. I understani 


{ 


that Gerda Munsinger was paid $5,000 by the CBC; was this to appear on Thi) 
Hour has Seven Days or, when she appeared on film in the news? 

Mr. WALKER: It was on a news special, sir. | 

Mr. Cowan: That $5,000 was not authorized by anyone on This Hour he 
Seven Days segment of your operation? 

Mr. WALKER: No. | 

Mr. Cowan: I have another question. We in Parliament are denied so muc 
information about the CBC, when we ask for it, that I hope any questions I as 
you today will not trap you into telling me how much the hon. Mr. Sauve’s wi! 
makes when working for the CBC, or that you might let it slip out what th 
French network costs. I suppose that these are competitive figures. I unde) 
stand the French network is getting up to the point where it costs almost « 
much as the English network, which would make it competitive. 

But, there is a question on accounting that I would like to ask. I wi 
fortunate enough to be on your national network with Mr. Norman DePoe bei 
the master of ceremonies, if you want to call it that—and just an hour or | 
before he left for England to cover the British election. He told us he w 
leaving to cover it which, I presume, is a proper function of the CBC, in t] 
estimation of the management. But, the next time I saw Mr. DePoe it was fro 
Munich, giving us a weather report about the snow, the cold weather a! 
DePoe’s expenses at Munich be charged up to chasing this prostitute ov 
the crowd in the street. In your accounting practice at the CBC would s 


Europe or was it charged up to covering the British election? 


\ 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. WALKER: He was there, first of all, to cover the British election, sir. 
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Mr. Cowan: So, the cost would not be assessed against chasing this woman 
of the street half way around the world? 


Mr. WALKER: No. 


Mr. Cowan: Well, I just wanted to get that angle of accounting straight- 
ened out. I was in business for 40 years and I have had a lot to do with 
accounting; while figures do not lie, liars figure, and we can put the cost of 
these various employees to whatever we wish to put them, I know. 


By the way, I never attended any sessions of this Committee while the 
dismissed employees were testifying; but, I was press ganged into it one night 
when they did not havea quorum, so I came along and I made up the quorum. 


I heard Mr. Leiterman remark to my interest, when he was giving 
evidence, that on that Thursday night, I believe it was, the producers associa- 
‘ion had not yet decided whether or not This Hour has Seven Days would show 
‘he next Sunday. Does anyone need to thank the producers association because 
t did show the following Sunday? He made the statement here as a witness. 


Mr. Waker: I really cannot comment on that because I do not know what 


actly he had in mind. It would not be with the authority of the producers 
ssociation that the program would have shown or not shown. 


_ Mr. Cowan: I have another question from a purely business standpoint, sir. 
n the evening hours throughout the week they refer to prime time in radio and 
slevision. I have sold a great deal of advertising in my time. What are your 
eak hours or prime time during the week. Of the seven nights in the week, I 
nderstand the greatest demand is for Sunday night. 


Mr. WaLKeEr: It is our view that Sunday night is perhaps in most ways the 
ost important day of the week in terms of broadcasting, and the prime hours 
‘ould be between perhaps 7 p.m. and 11 p.m. Most important perhaps, I say 
gain, simply because it is the one evening of the week you can really count on 
te whole family being available—the one day at least; and during the week, 
-.onday through Saturday, the balance of the week, generally speaking, we 
‘gard the prime hours, sir, as 8 p.m. to 11 p.m., perhaps 8 p.m. to 11.15 p.m. 
»eause of the national news in this area. 


Mr. Cowan: Sir, I gather from what you are saying that the prime time is 
tom 7 p.m. until 11 p.m. on Sundays and throughout the week. For what hours 
h ween 7 and 11 do you charge the most from an advertising standpoint, the 
tur from 8 to 9, from 9 to 10, or 7 to 8, or are all four hours sold at the same 


Ite? 


Mr. WALKER: Well, we have a rate card that specifies prime time and other 
taes less than prime time; they are referred to as class A, class B and class C. I 
my be a little off in terms of the exact time periods but relatively speaking the 


Fime time, I would say, would be in the neighbourhood of 7 to 10, commercial- 
lspeaking. 


Mr. Cowan: There was some comment recently that the program Juliette 
nght be dropped from CBC programming; this remark appeared often in the 
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papers, and I heard on radio and television that this program had a big 
carryover audience after the national hockey games Saturday nights. Juliette 
had a big carryover audience and the admirers of that show are talking about 
the audience she had while others were talking about the carryover audience, 
The hours from 7 until 11 on Sunday night being prime viewing time, you 
might also say that most television viewers are in front of their television sets 
seeking entertainment or information. What would you say is the size of the 
carryover audience into the 10 to 11 segment on a Sunday night from some of 
the earlier programs running from 7 to 8, 9 and 10 o’clock? 


Mr. WALKER: This is a very interesting observation. I do not think we have 
any research that really would identify what you refer to, and correctly so, as a 
carryover. But, as it happens with the Ed Sullivan hour from 8 until 9, and as it 
happens with Bonanza, from 9 to 10, Sunday nights have very very large 
audiences, and they continued to ride up near the top, if not at the top, in 
certain of the past years. It is quite obvious there is a very important carryover 
for any kind of programming that would follow 10 to 11. Now, this is not to 
look down the nose at the kind of audience that “Seven Days” has established 


for itself. 

Mr. Cowan: You are reading my mind, sir. / 
at LG 

Mr. WALKER: But I do say, and I think it 1s a proper thing to observe, that 
there is a very important carryover from Bonanza on Sunday nights as well a 
on Saturday nights, when there is a very very important carryover from hockey 
into the Juliette hour. 


Mr. Cowan: Therefore, Mr. Chairman, through you I was trying t 
establish the fact there is a tremendous carryover into that 10 to 11 hour perioc 
on Sunday nights. I was getting a little provoked reading time and time agai! 
about the millions and millions of viewers they were attracting to themselve) 
because of this lively program. I am sure the program could have been one hal 
as lively as it was and it would still attract millions of a carryover audience. | 
am not denying there may be some people turn the set on at 10 o’clock to se: 
the 10 until 11 show. I think they are claiming 3,300,000 viewers; anyway, the: 
talk in millions down here. It it has 3,300,000 viewers, all well and good, but» 
imagine the carryover audience would be at least 1,800,000, if not more. | 

Now, sir, the purpose of my asking the next question will become eviden 
in about three or four minutes. I presume that as an avid viewer of televisio. 
and radio you are well posted in history. What do you think of the action 0 
Cromwell more than 200 years ago in bringing the army under the control © 
Parliament by the simple expedient of demanding that they be accountabl 
annually to the British parliament. | 

The CHAIRMAN: I must make the witness aware that he is free to answe 
this question or not. | 

Mr. Cowan: I will bring it right around into his hands in a moment if h 
does not follow me. 

Mr. McC3Eave: He lost his head too; there are a few heads that rolled her: 
and perhaps it is relevant. hy | 


; 
| 
| 


| 
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, Mr. WALKER: I always find it difficult to answer, sir— 


Mr. Cowan: Did Cromwell lose his head? 


} 
| 


_ Mr. McCLEAVE: It was put on a pike after he died. 


| Mr. Cowan: Thank you for correcting yourself. 
' Mr, WALKER: I Say, sir, with respect, I find it difficult to answer that 
uestion. I might simply demonstrate my ignorance of history. 


Mr. Cowan: Well, I am sorry that such an avid T.V. viewer as yourself 
rould be able to plead ignorance on any score because I thought we were 
terested in cultural background, and radio and T.V. cover everything. 


Mr. WALKER: Thank you. 
' Mr. Cowan: What I am driving at, sir, is the fact that in Great Britain 
arliament must meet every year. This is a requirement from a convention of 
1e British constitution in order to pass the annual army act; this grants 
ipply to the army and it puts the army under the control of parliament, where 
te control of the army should be. And, in the British North America Act we 
ave section 20, which reads: 
| There shall be a session of the Parliament of Canada once at least in 
every year so that twelve months shall not intervene between the last 
sitting of the Parliament in one session and its first sitting in the next. 


Now, when you were giving evidence before us you remarked—and I would 
bt have asked to speak to you at all in this matter if you had not made this 
(mment—that you are provoked with the fact the CBC has to ask once a year 
ir its financial support for the operation of the institution. I was here the day 
yu said it—which was the second day you were in the chair. This is a Toronto 
‘ar report: “He deplored the year to year basis of Parliament’s present 
fiancial grants to the CBC.” I heard you remark you would like to see it done 
(ce every ten years. If the CBC should get its grants once every ten years 
wuld the taxpayer only have to pay taxes once every ten years? As you know, 
iis quite a chore for the taxpayer to pay his taxes, just like it is for the CBC 
t be held accountable every year. Would you recommend the taxpayers pay 
Cce every ten years too? 


_ Mr. WALKER: Well, I have to comment from both sides of the fence, I 
Sopose. As a taxpayer myself it would be very pleasant. 


Mr. Cowan: Yes, it may be pleasant but it would not be very efficient? 
_ Mr. WALKER: No, sir, it would not. 


Mr. Cowan: Well, how would you get around section 20 of the British 
Mrth America Act. If all departments and crown corporations were getting 
thir money in ten year grabs, we would not need to have Parliament at all 
e2ept once every ten years, would we? 


_ Mr. FarRwWeEatHer: We would have to vote our own salaries. 
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Mr. WALKER: I think I was simply making the observation which we as < 
Corporation have made many times before, that in strict business terms—and ] 
am sure you will recognize this—it is difficult to make any planning in terms o! 
the future and, Heaven knows, the Corporation has to plan its activitie: 
well into the future, we do them in a state of vacuum when we do not knoy 
what funds are going to be granted to us to run this most complex service foi 
Canada. We really can plan only on the basis of one year, knowing ful 
well—and we make our plans accordingly—that sometimes we must look as fai 
ahead as five years with no money at all to be counted upon. So, we simply say 
in relation to the responsibility that we have to provide a service, that it mus 
be planned long in advance. We have been working on centennial planning, fo 
example, for something more than—or, thinking about it, for something mor 
than two years. The same goes for Expo. We always work in advance and reall; 
commit ourselves to a service, without having more financing beyond twelv 
months. Now, this is a very difficult position to be placed in, sir. That was thi 
only observation I was making at that time; we said it many times before, and | 
think we have a great deal of understanding that it is difficult to try and plan j 
service that we know we have to do somehow or another and only have aj 
assurance of twelve months of financing. That is the only point I am making. | 


Mr. Cowan: Well, sir, I found business difficult when I was engaged in i 
for 40 years but I did not run away from it because I found it difficult. 


Mr. WALKER: No, nor are we running away from it because we are sti] 
planning in advance. | 

I recognize the other point you make in this connection. We are prepared t| 
be accountable, of course, always, for the expenditure of funds at any give] 
time. All I am saying is that it seems reasonable to have a formula of financin 
that would fit reasonably well into our commitment to provide a service, an) 
that involves long term planning. We have objectives on our book, or had—w 
keep updating them—that go as far ahead as five years, but there is n 
relationship between that kind of advanced thinking and the formula we hav 
for financing at the moment. Accountability we accept, absolutely. Dm | 


Mr. Cowan: Sir, I have had to go through three elections in about 4 
months; it was not a very profitable experience or too enjoyable. But, if you al, 
going to vote the CBC funds in ten year grabs do you think that thi 
government in power between 1962 and 1963, when I sat in opposition, shou! 
have had the right to give the CBC carte blanche for the next ten years so thé 
the government elected in 1963 and the government elected in 1965 would hav 
no control over it? We hold elections in order to show a different viewpoint. 


Mr. WALKER: I will just have to come back to my comment that accounté 
bility is the keynote, and we all would have to be accountable for the funds W 
spent, of course. All we are presenting is the proposition of a formula whic 
goes beyond 12 months of financing. Accountability always must be there. | 


| 

Mr. Cowan: In reading the Globe’s account last Thursday of the Wedne: 
day hearing—I was not here— as written by Mr. Norman Webster, he started 0 
with two statements: 
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The team producing “This Hour has Seven Days” has built itself 
almost into a separate corporation within the CBC, H. G. Walker, vice 


president and general manager of the CBC network charged. The root 
evil lies in this fact. 


Then, further down: 


The “Seven Days” group has set itself up almost as a separate 
corporation and the root evil of that most unfortunately has spread. 


You do not feel that if the CBC got its money in ten year grabs that it 
would be a separate corporation within the Corporation of Parliament? 
Mr. WALKER: No sir, I do not. 


Mr. Cowan: Well, I see a great similarity between the two phrases myself, 
and I will probably get to it later. 

When Mr. Ouimet first came forward last Friday—at the time I thought I 
was going to be able to ask you some questions—he referred in this room of the 
Liberal caucus, which is very leaky, that he wanted to make a statement before 
eaks got out, and there was some talk about leaks here and there. I asked the 
{uestion, if you remember, of the press representatives, if they yet had a copy of 
he leak the CBC were afraid of. I was 40 years in the newspaper business and 
‘njoyed every moment of it. I want to ask you a question, sir. When the heat 
vas on—that is, the dismissed employees really telling us up here what they 
hought of management, and they did not mince any words and none of them 
tuttered from what the members of the Committee tell me—all at once in the 
aiddle of it it comes out that there have been CBC cameras go into Jameson—I 
hought of the Jameson raid prior to the Boer War, but they went into J ameson 
avenue in Toronto and photographed two boys and a girl in bed; this had a 
‘BC director in charge, and they just rolled the cameras and took pictures 
tere. I wanted to ask you, as an old newspaper man—because there was 
ublicity on that program, “Youth and Morality”, released last August, and I 
ad it—was this leaker to the Toronto Telegram, by any of the senior 
lanagement of the CBC? I mean, blurting out the news that Monday morning 
ind of took the heat off some people, I think. Or, do you think the Telegram 
self uncovered the fact this picture had been taken last August, because if 


rey did I would like to nominate them for a national newspaper award next 
Bar, 


| (4:40 p.m.) 


Mr. Waker: I am trying to recall the month now; I think it was last J une 
' July when I was apprised of the situation that was brought to light by the 
elegram that you referred to, through the division up to Mr. Hogg and to me, 


lat indeed this sequence had been filmed as part of the documentary on youth 
ad that it had been promoted. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Walker, did you say “exactly as reported in the Telegram’’? 
Mr. WALKER: I did not say that. 


Mr. Lewis: It sounded as if you might have. 
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Mr. WALKER: If it sounded that way, let me correct it at once. I am making 
no reference at all except to the fact that there was an apartment sequence shot 
on film to which reference has been made in the Telegram. We were aware of it 
last June or July, and quite properly and responsibly the complete supervisory 
line simply X’d that sequence out. 

Mr. Cowan: My question was whether it leaked to the Telegram from 1D 
management or did they uncover it themselves by diligent work? 


Mr. WALKER: No, sir, not at all. 


Mr. Cowan: I am a newspaper man myself and I take your word for it. 1] 
will have to nominate them for a national newspaper award. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Your time is up, Mr. Cowan. 


Mr. Cowan: My time is up, I know, sir. Could I just ask one more 
question? I noticed the Globe quotes Mr. Leiterman as saying that they were 
just horsing around on the bed, the two boys and the girl. Would this be one of 
the reasons why the talk about “barnyard morals” in some of these Festiva) 
scenes that we get over the CBC, or is it just coincidental? Mr. Leiterman saic 
“They were just horsing around on the bed’, and you hear people talking about 
the CBC’s barnyard morals. There are those “gaudy” episodes on This Hour 
Has Seven Days, the contraceptive program, and other things like that. Is there 


no connection between the use of those words? 


Mr. WALKER: You would have to ask Mr. Leiterman about that. 


Mr. Cowan: I refuse to ask him. 


Mr. McCurave: Before Mr. Walker leaves may I say I have two question: 
regarding the case of Mr. Southam. Will the witness be recalled at some futur 
time or does this complete his testimony? 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think there is anything beyond the wishes of thi 
Committee. No witness is heard with any eternal finality. It is not planned t 
recall Mr. Walker but it is not impossible either. If you want to put the questior 
to him right now, please do so. | 


Mr. McCLEAVE: My first question is why you went around Southam’s publi 
affairs supervisors and did not inform them formally of what you had done i 
connection with Southam? 


Mr. WALKER: I do not know that I can answer you correctly on this becaus' 
I do not recall having gone around his supervisors at all. First of all, as 
explained, I believe, in brief reference to this situation, Mr. Southam is on thi 
staff of the Ottawa area. The Ottawa area reports to my colleague, Mr 
Jennings, the vice president in and general manager of regional broadcasting. I 
was Mr. Jennings who brought the situation to my attention just before he lef 
for his holidays. He called a meeting in his office about the cost of the program 
which seemed to be abnormal, which was being produced for the Englis) 
network out of the Ottawa area and charged to the English network’s budget, i 
other words by financing for the English division. He expressed great concert 
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He brought the principal officers over from the Ottawa area management to 
discuss it and, with his concurrence and in his absence, and with the knowledge 
and great help of his executive assistant and the officers of the Ottawa area 
management, I followed it through with a further inquiry in terms of the 
noney that had been spent. The sum seemed abnormally large in relation to the 


noney that had been spent. 


Mr. McCLeEave: Did you deal with the public affairs supervisors? 


Mr. WALKER: No, sir, he does not report to the public affairs supervisors, he 
eports to the director of operations in the Ottawa area. 


Mr. McCueave: My second question concerns the fact that I understand that 
ou said he is dismissed without cause. 


_ Mr, WALKER: No, I did not say that; I said his case was dealt with by the 
ttawa area management quite properly. I understand he has been given notice, 
iut I believe he is still on the staff, Iam not too sure of this. 


| Mr. McCueave: I understand he has been paid but he is not allowed to 
‘ork. I wondered how this has come about. 


_ Mr. Waker: I cannot answer this because he did not report to me. This 
tuation, as I said yesterday, is being reviewed. 


Mr. Cowan: Could I remind the member for Halifax about the $450,000 
hich the CBC spent for work not done? 


Mr. McCuEaveE: This is more current history, Mr. Cowan, thank you. 


_ The CHarrman: Thank you, Mr. Walker. Mr. Ouimet, will you please come 
v to the table? 


Mr. STANBURY: Mr. Ouimet, since apparently we are not going to have the 
hnefit of the report of the President’s Study Group, I wonder if you could tell 
1 what recommendations of the group have been implemented? 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes, this is easy to do. 
The study group recommended that there be a greater distinction or 
Soaration between the chief executive and the chief operating functions—this is 


te function of the president and the vice-president. This was agreed upon and 
Cne, 


Mr. STansury: In what way? 


Mr. Ourmet: It has always been that way but it has become blurred 
beause the vice president had been away for about seven months when he was 
lithe hospital and during that time I had to take over some of his responsibili- 
ts. When he came back, we went back to the original pattern that we had in 
159. 


Mr. Stangury: That was a re-allocation of duties between you and the vice- 
P»sident? 


if 
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Mr. Ourmmet: It is a clarification of them. At that time it was made very 
clear that the vice-president and general managers were reporting directly to 
him, as you have heard from Mr. Walker. 


Mr. STanBURY: Were there any other recommendations that you have 
implemented? 

Mr. OUIMET: Then they recomended the creation of a corporate planning 
function. We agreed and created it, and Mr. Gilmore is the vice-president of 
planning. 

Then it was recommended there be a separation of operations and person- 
nel, and that was done. | 

Then there was a recommendation that there be a new department called | 
operating services, created at the head office, which would group many services 
of different nature that were located in many other departments. This was 
agreed to but with major modifications. 

Then there was the recommendation that there be a creation of separate 
planning and operating services under several vice-presidencies. We said no, one | 
vice-president can do both jobs, so Mr. Gilmore is actually vice-president of 
planning. He takes care of planning and also retains something he had before, 
the operational side. 


Mr. StanpuRY: The PSG wanted more vice-presidents? 


Mr. Ourmet: They wanted four more vice-presidents than we have, and 
that was one of the reasons we thought this was getting top heavy, so we did 
not accept it. 

They wanted the separation of the finance department into two separate! 
departments, one being finance and the other being the comptroller, the vice- 
president of finance, reporting to me, and the comptroller reporting to the viee-| 
president. We did not agree with the split because in practice there would still 
have had to be a very strong functional relationship between the vice president 
of finance and the comptroller because they still work in the same area. We do 
not work in the same way as a private corporation which has to float loans or is- 
sue shares. The question of financing is really one that is dealt with by the chie! 
executive officer together with the Treasury Board and Parliament, and not ir 
the form that you find in private companies where you actually issue shares anc 
debentures. So we thought this was too complicated and it was not agreed to. 

Then they recommended the separation of sales and programming. The wa}, 
we had it before was that we had the sales and program functions together it 
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that the programming objectives remained paramount in any decision, and al 


chart this morning. However, in terms of general policy we did not creat 
another vice presidency and we kept it under the same vice president as we hav 
before. Therefore, this was partly agreed to and partly disagreed with. 

Then there was the creation of the network co-ordinating unit under th 
vice president of programming. This was agreed to. | 
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There was a recommendation for the creation of a local regional program- 
uing unit under the vice president of programming. This was agreed to but the 
nit was made to report to the vice president and general manager of regional 
roadcasting and not to programming, so the unit was created but the line of 


} 


»porting was different. 

_ They had recommended a separation of the ten corporate staff departments. 
hey had recommended ten departments, we had six at that time. That is why I 
Iked about the ten vice presidents they were recommending. They had 
scommended a separation of these ten corporate staff departments into two 
‘parate groups, one reporting to the chief executive and the other to the chief 
verating officer. We agreed to this only in part. We made some minor changes 
. the responsibility of the vice presidents. As I have mentioned, Mr. Gilmore 
istead of being head of personnel and operation was given planning and 
werations, so we ended up with six departments, as we had before, instead of 
tn. If I remember correctly, instead of having five departments reporting to me 
ad five reporting to the vice president, there are two reporting to both and two 
iporting to the vice president, the other reporting to me. I must mention that 
te vice president and general Managers report to the vice president, so that 
lakes five at that point. This will be clearer on the chart. 


Mr. Stanzpury: It will be clearer when we read your testimony. 


| Mr. OUIMET: Then we come to a very important difference. They had 


rommended the separation of the divisional program function into two parts, 
fogramming and production, and the transfer of the programming responsibil- 
i! from the general manager of English and French network broadcasting to 
t2 vice president of programming; and the corresponding creation, under the 
wie president of programming, of two lines of programmers, one in Toronto 
ad one in Montreal, to plan and specify the programs to be procured by 
p)duction under the authority of the general managers. We disagreed with the 
ica; we rejected it after very careful consideration as being too complex and 
to costly. 

_ Then there was the recommendation for the transfer of the vice- 
pssident and general managers of the English and French networks to Toronto 
ail Montreal. This was not agreed to. Actually, they spend time in both places 
b; this is something that we have had under close examination for quite a 
wile. This is not a major matter of discrepancy. 

Then they recommended the abolition of the position of general manager, 
"cional broadcasting, with the areas and the services reporting directly to the 
chaf operating officer and vice president. We did not agree because it would 
hee made something like 15 or 18 people reporting to him. We kept the vice 
bisident, regional broadcasting. 

_ They recommended the establishment of a program brief and order system. 
W agreed to do it but it has not been done yet. However, we intend to do it. 

They recommended the divisional staff departments be made the counter- 
et of the head office staff department. That was agreed to and that is done 
1Cr, 

They recommended the separation of radio and television operations into 
W departments under divisional management. That is what I explained to you 
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this morning; we had a separation of radio and television. We agreed to it bi 
with a major modification; we took public affairs and made it into a thir 
department. 

There were other minor recommendations. They recommended furthe 
studies in the field of training, communication, budgets, program rights, cor 
mittees, staffing, and what was called “operating ratios’. We agreed to som 
some are under way, such as training, which is one project which we hay 
under way. ; 

If you want to have a look at this, it would be a lot simpler to see what 
looks like on the chart. ; 


Mr. STANBURY: We will be able to follow it as we read the testimony wit 
the chart in front of us. | 
You have referred to a number of areas in which you did not accept tt 
recommendation of the group. Were there some other recommendations thi 
you did not accept? 


Mr. OuIMeET: No, I think this is complete. 


Mr. STANBURY: It might have been easier if you had tabled the report, but 
am glad to have contributed my time to you so that at least we have it on tl 
record to this extent as a basis for further questioning. 


Mr. OurmeEtT: May I say this is quite normal. When you ask for a repo 
from advisers, whether they are from the outside or the inside, the on 
responsibility they can take is to give advice. The man who receives the advi 
must take the responsibility to decide whether to carry it out or not. In this ca 
this was not only a decision of the president, it was also a decision of the boa: 
because we considered the permanent structure of the Corporation to be 
matter of policy. This is not something which is left solely in my hands. 


Mr. STANBURY: From my hearing of your recital about this report, it seer 
to me that one of the salient recommendations which was not accepted was th 
of elevating the programming functions considerably, for instance, establishii 
a vice president in charge of programming and nothing else. 


Mr. OurmMetT: By the way, we have a vice president in charge of prograr 
ming policy. We have him now and we have had him for some time. What th 
recommended was that he be given a line of authority down to the divisioi 
and that is what we did not accept. By the way, the Fowler Report did n 
agree with that recommendation of the PSG. This was the heart of y 


recommendation. 

Mr. StanspuRY: Did the PSG also indicate that it was desirable to ha 
someone at that level of management who was particularly conversant a) 
interested in programming as such? 

Mr. Ourmet: We have not only one. We have a vice-president of prograt 
ming and we have vice presidents and general managers of the three operat 
divisions who are program persons with full responsibilities for programming 
their areas. 


| 
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| Mr. STANBURY: The implication runs through the Fowler Report, and it 
seems to be implicit in the PSG report, that there is not the strength of 
experience and knowledge of the work, the day-to-day problems of program- 
ming and production that these people would like to see. Apparently you 
disagree with that, but is it not true that this is the implication that runs 
through both these reports? 


Mr. OurmetT: I do not know about the Fowler Report, whether this is 


»xactly what it says. I think the Fowler Report says—let me read the first 
sentence again. 


Mr. STANBuRY: I think we all know the first sentence, it sums up the report 
very well. 


» (5:00 p.m.) 


Mr. Ourmet: It simply says that the only thing that really matters in 
rroadcasting is program content, the rest is housekeeping. We do not disagree 
vith that idea at all, but the means of giving the programming function greater 
mportance, greater impact, greater attention, is what is in question at the 


aoment; and we think that the means we have now give us all the attention 
hat is required for it. 


Mr. STansBury: It is fair to say that the president’s study group favours 


iving greater attention, or attention in a different way from that which you 
ave— 


Mr. OUIMET: We did not think that the study group recommendation would 
rork in practice. We think its aims and objects are admirable, but it was the 
onsidered opinion of both management and board, after careful study, that it 
‘ould be a disastrous thing even to try out. 


_ Mr. Stansury: You apparently do not feel that at the top management 
vel there is any need for someone with a kind of working understanding of 
Ow television programs are produced, which, I think it has been admitted, 
one of the top management has. 


Mr. Oumet: I certainly agree that at the top level you need people with 
derstanding of how television works, and I think that the top management 
pople have this understanding. 


_ Mr. Stansury: At the bottom of page 58 in the Fowler report there appears 

\e following: 

| —the quality of programming is not only a question of money, and the 
improvement of quality does not depend wholly on an increase of 
program budgets. It is also a matter of creating the conditions and the 
atmosphere in which creative talents can work, both with sufficient 
freedom over individual program production and with sufficient supervi- 
sion and direction as to the general objectives and purposes of the 


| broadcasting system— 
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In the light of what you now know and what has been happening in the last fey 
weeks, do you feel that these conditions are present under the existing 
organization of the CBC? 


Mr. Ourmet: I would say generally, yes; but obviously we had a specific 
case where it did not exist; and there may be other cases on specific points 


which have yet to be found. 


Mr. Stanpury: You are aware that one of the great criticisms of the CBC 
actions in connection with “Seven Days” and, perhaps, in connection witl 
general problems with the producers, is that you are stifling creative talent. | 

I found quite interesting an analogy which was drawn to my attention by 
one of my constituents, and I would be interested in having your reaction ; 
this analysis. The analogy, I suppose, has reference to you—and I hope you d 
not find this offensive—but the letter writer says that it may be recalled tha 
when Michelangelo was painting the Sistine Chapel in Rome he battled for fou 
years against the attempted interference of the reigning pope, and yet we havi 
here one of the great creative works of all time as a tribute to Michelangelo’ 
insistence on the integrity and the inviolability of his creative imagination. 

Is this not what the producers and the officers of ‘““Seven Days” are allegin 
that you are attempting? 


Mr. OuIMET: Are you comparing any.one of them with Michelangelo? 


Mr. Stansury: I think, perhaps, they have compared themselves to som) 
extent with him. I do not know. 


Mr. Ourmmet: I think, frankly, that there is no problem of this kind eve. 
with “Seven Days.” In the case of “Seven Days” there is no problem of th 
stifling of creative talent. They have had a very free hand generally, and I thin 


| 


even those who deal with the program will agree that they have had a fre 
hand. 
It is simply that we want to bring it within the framework of our policies. 
do not think there is any problem of stifling creative talent. 
Furthermore, I think most of the producers will agree that the CBC ° 
attractive to producers because it is a place where you do get a fairly free hand. 


Mr. Stansury: But apparently at the present time there is a lack ( 
confidence, as I think it has been described, on both sides of this discussion— 
lack of confidence between the creative level and the top management lev. 
within the CBC. . 

I am interested to know whether you have any ideas on how this can no 
be corrected, beyond the steps which you have already indicated you wou) 
take. 


Mr. Ourmet: You are talking about lack of confidence on both sides. Let n 
say that I have some reservations about “Seven Days” these days, but as | 
statement of the position of management let me say this very clearly that it hi 
no lack of confidence in its producers. On the contrary, we think we have é' 
excellent producers. There is no problem— | 


| 


} 
| 
+ 
; 
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Mr. STANBURY: If there is lack of confidence the other way, between the 
yroducers and top management, surely this a problem which management must 
recognize and do something about pretty quickly. 


Mr. OUIMET: I was coming to the other side of your statement. It has been 
aid that there was lack of confidence—and I think it has been said before the 
Yommittee here— the witnesses of “Seven Days” have said that they had no 
confidence in management. I think I have explained to you that there could 
iardly be confidence when there was a fundamental difference in the philoso- 
ihy of the two groups. That was the problem. 


But we are still dealing with “Seven Days.” I have not heard, in discussion 
vith my staff generally, in recent weeks, of anything parallel which would 
nywhere approach the seriousness of the situation we have here. There are, in 
pie areas, certain frustations and problems, but I think these will always 
xist. 

I think we should try to improve what we have, but I do not think anybody 
as shown yet that there are other areas of serious lack of confidence. 


Mr. STANBURY: I am going to let other members take over now. 
Translation) 

| 
_ Mr. BERGER: I would point out to the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
(hairman, that I hope it won’t become a habit to agree to change the 
stablished order of witnesses, because clearly—I don’t want to blame anyone, 
lit there is a certain planning to be taken care of—we have other work to do. 
‘nd if we take certain steps, knowing what witnesses are coming, I hope that 
{e order of witnesses won’t be changed at the last minute. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Berger. 


(mmittee that such changes should not..... These changes had all been made 
jith the consent of the committee when something unforeseen came up. 


_ Mr. Bercer: For Mr. Ouimet, I must say that personally I have a great deal 
(respect and regard for Mr. Ouimet. I want to have respect for the rights and 
Kerogatives of employees at all levels, but I also believe in the established right 
¢€management and of the authorities concerned to take such measures as are 
reded to conduct their own affairs as they see fit. When the management is 
tought into question, it seems to me they should be allowed to exercise their 
nindate. 


_ I will resume where Mr. Stanbury broke off in regards to this lack of trust. 
\: have heard it discussed on so many occasions by other witnesses, particular- 
lthose of the lower levels, at the production levels. We see from your notes 
tht you have said there were differences particularly between the corporation 
ad “Seven Days” on programming, ethics or on the autonomy of the program, I 
hve concluded that your views were sometimes different from those of the 
Sven Days personnel. I wonder whether, aside from the picture you gave us 
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this morning—in perhaps trying to describe too well—there has not been a lac 
of communication between Mr. Leiterman, Mr. Haggan, Mr. MacDonald, and tk 
upper and lower levels. Don’t you think that there is a shortage in communic: 


tion. 


Mr. Ouret: I believe I have already indicated—this morning I believe- 
that we must examine afresh the organisation of the public affairs and ney 
department, as was indeed indicated in the organization chart I showed you th 
morning—it was in the center of this chart—to determine whether these lines 
communications could not conceivably be shortened. I have the impression th 
there might be too many middlemen. However we can’t imagine that we shou 
or could go to the other extreme as was suggested by Mr. Fowler. Mr. Fowl 
indicated in his report that the way to solve all our problems would be for tl 
producers to be able to call the president to obtain decision or advice, but do y« 
know how many producers I have? I don’t know exactly but I must have abo’ 
350 of them. You can imagine that if I were being called even once a week }f 
all these gentlemen, if these 350 people were to call me, this would be : 
impossible solution. However, be that as it may, between that extreme and tl 
situation we have in this most sensitive area, that is the news and public affai 
area, I wonder if something could not be done along those lines. I believ 
though, that we did bring significant improvement when we changed o 
organization back in October 1964. We had shortened lines of communication 
that time. It might be possible to go a little further than that. However, I car 
really give you a definite answer on that. We will have to look ino the matt 
and see if it is possible. 


| 


Mr. BercER: A question comes to my mind. You have looked into differe. 
systems as did Mr. Walker, into other radio and television systems, both . 
government and private enterprise. You have spoken of CBS and of the BB 
Have you also looked into large private concerns? It is said that in prive: 
enterprise, where the CBC perhaps uses fifteen people, private enterprise dc: 
not have as many funds, and produces something extraordinary with mu: 


fewer personnel. , | 


Mr. Ourmet: Are you speaking of other organizations such as networks li: 
the CBC? 


Mr. BERGER: I am not thinking of those concerns which exist solely throu! 
advertising revenue. } 
Mr. Ourmet: Good. Then we should compare the CBC with other simi 
radio or TV organizations which carry out similar activities: the BBC in Grit 
Britain, NBC, CBS, ABC in the United States. I could tell you there that = 
have far fewer employees than they have to carry out the same work. If yl 
compare what we do with what is done by the small private station in onef 
iy 


* 


the villages of the province, obviously we use more people. But on the ot! 
hand we have a great deal more to do than the little private station. Co: 
paratively speaking however, comparing our network to another network! 
claim that we produce more programs per employee than any other of the ot! 
comparable networks. | 
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Mr. BERGER: Does the CBC study in your committees, do you study planning 
and programming, do you study the possibility of personnel reductions? 


Mr. OUIMET: Certainly. We have two groups of experts, management 
experts, who work for us within the CBC. One of them works for Mr. Gilmore, 
who is Vice-President planning, and the other works for the Vice-President 
Finance. The latter is especially concerned with office procedures and the such, 


whereas the group that works for Mr. Gilmore is mainly concerned with 
production methods efficiency. 


Mr. BERGER: Again, due to your long association with the CBC, and since 
you have been chairman would you say that most of the problems that you have 
aad to face were largely due to relations between the production team and the 
sop management, as seems have been the case in the “Seven Days” issue. Is this 
senerally true? 


» (5:15 p.m.) 


Mr. OUIMET: No, I would not say that most problems are in that category 


‘ven though we did have quite a number of such problems over the years. 
lowever, the situation has changed. 
Mr. BERGER: Some years ago we had a strike on the French network. 

Mr. OUIMET: We had such problems in the French network in 1959 and we 
ave such problems in 1966 on the English network. However, we have other 
roblems. In any event, the great problem in the CBC is the television problem. 
'elevision has grown in an explosive fashion and is still growing while at the 


ame time the tastes of the public are changing very quickly. All this requires 
daptation. 


Mr. BERGER: Thank you for your very clear explanations in the case of Mr. 
aPierre which was very clearly explained this morning. Others before us 
xplained what had displeased them about him, about certain mannerisms or 
iethods of interviewing of his. Did any of his superiors ever tell him that if this 
vere to continue his contract might not be renewed because he would not then 


a complying with the standards set by the CBC. Was he ever warned about 
‘us? 


Mr. OurmeT: I know that I had told Mr. Walker who had told Mr. Hogg. 
‘ow I do not know if Mr. Haggan had managed to communicate that intelli- 
ence to Mr. Gauntlett and or through Mr. Leiterman. I could not swear to that. 
Owever, in any event, Mr. LaPierre was, I believe, aware of those problems. I 
lieve he dealt with them in an article which was published in Maclean’s 
.agazine, and that is not all. He indicated there that he was being subject to 
‘ch rigidities that he did not feel quite free. He did make that statement. I do 
it know whether it was in Maclean’s Magazine or elsewhere but he did make 


tat Statement publicly. Possibly Mr. LaPierre might have left one way or the 
cher, 
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Mr. BERGER: Does the CBC have its censorship office? Or any standards of 
censorship? 


Mr. OUMET: We have established criteria but it is not a censorship office as 
such. If we are speaking here of films, obviously, within the film service our 
people look at the films we buy or rent and have to decide whether there are 
things ‘that should be cut out. However as far as programs generally are 
concerned, we try to establish a philosophy which is accepted by supervisors 
Our supervisors are called upon to apply that judgment in respect of oul 
programs but there is no censorship office as such. It would be indee¢ 
impossible. You should not forget that until quite recently most program: 
were carried live so we could not see them beforehand. It is only over the las 
few years that they have been taped. Generally speaking, the most sensitive anc 
difficult programmes are only ready a few hours before the time they are put or 
air. So we do not have a censorship office as such. It would not be practical ir 


any event. At least, I do not think so. 


Mr. BERcER: Can I adapt the reply you have given to another question 
Generally, how do you decide what is good and what is not good for Canadiai) 


audiences. What you have just said appears to— 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Berger, this question was put and fully discussed by thi 
committee and in Mr. Ouimet’s evidence. 


Mr. BERGER: Do you have a special department that exclusively handle 
complaints to the CBC? — 


Mr. OUIMET: We have a department which receives all letters addressed ti 
the CBC, that department also logs telephone calls we receive and also take) 
note of what has been said. It is not merely a matter of saying we have receive: 
so many letters, but it also means we take note of the contents of those letter: 
Some letters are addressed to me directly and to which I reply to myself. Other. 
are sent directly to the producer. So we have a department which does tha 
work and which reports to us. Therefore we know, generally speaking, after | 
controversial programme, what has been the attitude of those people who hav. 
phoned or written us. In general, though, it is impossible for us to judg 
according to the reaction of the public as expressed through telephone calls ¢ 
according to the letters we have received. We cannot judge the reaction of th 
public in general because the people who write or phone as a rule do nc 


represent the average Canadian. 


Mr. BERGER: Generally speaking, before coming to a particular case, woul 
you say that the CBC brings serious consideration to the complaints made 0| 
the floor of the House of Commons or elsewhere, by civil or religious author! 
ties— 

| 

Mr. OUIMET: Yes, certainly, we do. Any time there is a serious complain 
the CBC discusses it and decides if something should be changed, if th! 
program or that program shoud be changed etc.— i 


Mr. BERGER: Would you say whether the CBC takes any disciplinary actio 
following such complaints? | 


| 


| 
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Mr. Ourmet: In some cases, yes, but as a rule that is not the way we work 
. This is not the way a radio or a television organization such as ours generally 
orks. The point is to create a climate and to make people understand that they 
ave gone a little too far. We should be able to rely on them for the next 
rogram. Of course, if it happens too often the necessity might arise to 
aange somebody. But as a rule we do not have any problems. You should not 
rally think that the problem we have with “Seven Days” is a problem which 
(n be multiplied indefinitely within the CBC. That is the first problem which I 
ave heard of since an incident which goes back to six months ago I believe. 


Mr. BERGER: In looking at newspaper clippings, more particularly at a 
vench language newspaper clipping from Le Droit, I see a complaint which I 
lve heard many times, one that I might myself make in certain circumstances, 
ating that in listening to public affairs broadcasts from the CBC and this 
ects “Seven Days” somewhat— 


Mr. OUIMET: This probably deals with the French network? 


_ Mr. Bercer: You can tell me whether it was on the English network. “We 
fil that certain producers and hosts want to express their own idea rather than 
tiexplain the facts. They should offer comment on current events, but not try 
titell us whether such and such a party is good or not as some hosts appear to 
d, They should give us an objective view of the parties.” Reference is then 
nde to birth control. The article continues by saying that in this regard, a 
S2cialist should be heard but that unfortunately, the present trend is for certain 
pyducers to try to direct public opinion by stating what they themselves think, 
olike to hear so that instead of putting questions to a guest about the wisdom 
0 certain ministerial decisions they indulge in criticism which is generally 
ngative rather than positive. They will say for instance: “The minister was 
wang, was he not, when he did this or that?” 


The author of this article concludes—as I have had occasion to do outside the 
pisent context—by saying that it was ever the case that the merest little 
wippersnapper could, as Voltaire would say, try to pass himself off as a Picco 


Dla Mirandola. Do you not think that this is the crux of the problem we are 
liussing? 


Mr. Oumet: This certainly goes to the heart of the problem. The problem 
f‘Seven Days” that is, I believe that this problem will always be with us 
cvever. Where we have intelligent people with ideas, as a rule, they want to 
‘ress them. This problem then will always be with us. It is up to us to take 
uh means as are required to see there is no abuse. That is what we have 
Td to do in the “Seven Days” case—without success, however. Now, of course, 
‘Sar as the French network is concerned rather than the English network, I 
eve there has been a considerable improvement in this respect over the last 
W or three years. Two or three years ago this comment, this question would 
lae been more embarrassing to me than it is at the present time. 


The CuarrMan: A last question, Mr. Berger? 


Mr. BERGER: I am looking at the clock too. I will put a double question then. 


eyesight is good enough, I think for me to have a few minutes more. 
4132—63 
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Mr. CHAIRMAN: I may tell you that you began to put your questions ; 
5:07. It is now 5:27. You have had exactly 20 minutes and I think yo 
eyesight is pretty good. 

Mr. BERGER: I conclude then. Mr. Ouimet, you are not obliged to answer n 
question. I would have a personal complaint to make about the CBC in tl 
public affairs field about something which has done me and other people a gre 
deal of harm. One of your commentators gave it to be understood, mentionir 
me by name, that I had said something in a caucus. A caucus is secret and the 
were tremendous repercussions. To whom should I complain about this? This 
something quite deplorable. And I am not only thinking about myself. . | 

Mr. Ourmmet: To begin with, you should complain. Then, did this take pla 
on the French network? 


Mr. BERGER: Yes. | 
Mr. Ourmet: Then, if you are in Ottawa, I think you should see Marc 
Ouimet. If you are in Montreal, you should see Raymond David about th) 
These are the people responsible in the French network. : 


(English) 
Mr. Cowan: Dinah Christie sang a song about me and we carried the vc: 
about three weeks later. But, I heard nothing later about the song. 


Mr. Branp: Mr. Chairman, are we getting the minutes of the directo’ 


meeting in Halifax? 


The CHAIRMAN: Was that requested? | 
Mr. Branp: I asked for it and you said you were taking it up with (: 


steering committee. | 


The CHAIRMAN: I am ashamed but I did not submit it to the steer 
committee. We will look into it. i 


Mr. Branp: I believe you have said, not perhaps in these words, that pute 
opinion pretty well decides your course of action in these things. You mentioi4 


the Pope’s visit and things like that. 


Mr. Ourmet: Not entirely. It depends what we are dealing with. I wo's 
have to make a distinction here. Take, for example, public opinion in the ce 
of, say, a popular host; public opinion may be very favourable to a host and § 
public may not be very much concerned or perhaps not too conscious of ¢ 
subjective element which may enter into the presentation. But, we have to ti€ 
the responsibility for the things that go on. | 

So, there is more than public opinion. If the CBC had to consider 0 
public opinion then I think we would be programming pretty well like all « 
other stations for maximum audience. So, there is more to it than that. | 


} 
| 
| 
} 
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_ Mr. Branp: I am sure there is but what I meant was rather those on the 
listaff side. You took a great deal of account of the 19 per cent that you 
nentioned on the skit of the Pope. 


_ Mr. OUIMET: We take into account because we have this service available 
o us when making our judgments. I think it is a judicious thing to examine all 
he facts and, certainly, the reaction of the public is an important factor when 
ve are dealing with the matter of good taste which is such a variable factor; it 
aries between cities, between provinces, races and education. 


| Mr. Brann: We understand that, but I was going to ask whether you had 
ay complaints about Mr. LaPierre’s crying on television? 


Mr. OUIMET: No, I do not think so. By the way, I would not make too 
tuch—I am the one who mentioned this as an example. 


Mr. BRAND: You are indeed. 


Mr. OUIMET: This is an example of an obvious subjective reaction from a 
dst, and that is the thing, that he would allow himself to do such a thing, but, 
ou know, it is not the end all and be all of everything. 


Mr. Branp: But, it is certainly part of the fabric. 


Mr. OuImMeET: There was his rudeness in interviewing, his interruptions, and 
ls statements of opinion. For example, in the last one, which you mas have 
fen on the last “Seven Days”, he was interviewing Mr. Gordon and I think 
istead of saying: Well, some people believe that there is lack of leadership, or 
smething to that effect, he said: It is a fact or a well known fact that there is a 
Ik of leadership, or something like this. He made a statement of opinion. 


Mr. BRAND: Had he been notified by top management as to the manner in 
Viich he was interviewing and given an opportunity to change this prior to the 
decision made for the non-renewal of his contract? 


Mr. Ourmet: I am sure he has been if no one in between stopped the 
Cnmunication. 


Mr. Branp: Of course, I believe he says that he was not really told this. 


Mr. OurIMeT: But, he goes further; he says these days he is proud of being 
€ otional and being subjective, and he thinks it is perfectly all right. 


_ Mr. Brann: I am just interested in the facts. 


Mr. OuIMET: But, if he says he is proud of doing this I do not think it is a 
80d indication that he is likely to change. 


_ Mr. Brann: You are talking post facto and I am talking about beforehand. 
S.ce you are chairman of the board—and I believe you mentioned you chaired 
metings—then you must take responsibility for this release on April 23 regard- 
in the “Seven Days” program. 


_ Mr. Outer: I take my responsibility as one of those who participated in 
h decision to put it out, yes. 
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‘Mr. Branp: Perhaps this has been mentioned but not explained clearly { 
my liking. I would consider this to be a rather arrogant statement. 

Finally, the board stated the belief that the direct intervention of 
parliamentary Committee regarding a managerial decision has made mor 
difficult its task and that of management. 


Mr. OUIMET: I have dealt with this before. 


Mr. BRAND: But, not to my satisfaction. ; 


- Mr. Ovurmet: All I can say is that this paragraph was included as 
statement of opinion of the board without any intent to mean disrespect. It wi 
the opinion of the board that it made its job more difficult in resolving tt 


problems it had on its hands. | 


Mr. Branp: That still does not answer my question. Do you believe it was 
good type of statement to have made? | 


e (5:30 p.m.) 

Mr. Ourtmet: I do not think this is the question. The board has ti 
responsibility given to it by Parliament to conduct the affairs of the Corpor 
tion. It is simply stated that the conduct of this particular affair was being ma 
more difficult; that does not imply there were good reasons for the Committ: 
getting into it or any such thing at all. 


Mr. BRAND: Well, we will drop that subject. 


(Translation) | 
Mr. PrRuD’HOMME: You are allowing one supplementary question, are y// 
not? — 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: How many? 


Mr. Pruv’HOMME: I will continue to follow your direction, Mr. Chairme 
Following what Mr. Ouimet has just said, is this not a matter simply of notii 
what has happened, of recognizing the facts to be such and such? I was ni 
particularly shocked by this or anything else; it was just a fact that the Boa, 
of Directors had noted. They were dealing with this difficult matter and stati’ 
that the Parliamentary Committee sittings have made our task that much mc: 


difficult. Is that not what you are trying to say? 


Mr. Ourmet: Yes, you are right. That was just what we tried to express. 


Mr. Prup’HOoMME: Excuse me. It was a supplementary question to ), 
Ouimet. I do not believe he has received help from anyone to date. 


The CHAIRMAN: I don’t wish to have a debate between Mr. Brand and ). 
Prud’homme. Mr. Brand. 


(English) 

Mr. Branp: Mr. Chairman, I do not think that Mr. Ouimet needs the help : 
other’ members of the Committee to answer his questions. There are enough v’ 
presidents here and he can get any assistance he needs from them. 
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I would like to go on to the matter of policy, if I may, sir. You 
have mentioned, I believe—and correct me if I am wrong—that you would like 
to see a balance on both sides of the ledger, more or less, with regard to every 
program. Is that correct? 


Mr. OurmstT: It depends exactly what kind of program it is. If we have a 
series of programs we can have one program today which is completely devoted 
to one side of a controversy and then next week it can be completely 
unbalanced and we can go to the other side. 


Mr. Brann: I believe you made the statement that this was the usual rule 
and that you would like to see it applied to the “Seven Days” program unit. 


Mr. OUIMET: “Seven Days” to the extent that it deals with items on a 
yne-shot basis, on a one occasion basis; then it must see to it that it is balanced 
when dealing with the item which is dealt with only once. On the other hand, if 
here is the intention of having an item dealt with first this week and again 
iext week it would be perfectly all right to give the two points of view in two 
uccessive weeks. 


' Mr. Branp: You say on page 4 of one of your policy documents: 


This does not and should not mean that every individual program is 
“balanced” within itself; but rather that program series and the total 
output of the departments present a multiplicity of points of view. 


Do you agree with that? 


Mr. Oumet: Speaking in a general way, yes. But, there again, let us go 
ack to “Seven Days’. There is no way to balance “Seven Days’, in view of its 
npact and its very large audience, with some other small program where you 
ive another point of view at another time. In other words, you have to keep in 
tind the total audience and the impact of the program. 

Mr. Branp: But, you have also given me the impression you feel that most 
i these things should be impartial in their approach, is that right? 


Mr. OvuIMET: There are certain things you cannot be impartial about. for 
xample, if we are dealing with a known crime we do not try to give both 
des in the sense that we are going to try and get someone who is going to take 
‘e one side and then have someone else give the other side. There are certain 
‘ings where it is not possible to give both sides, and not necessary. But, in 
(ses which are truly controversial, where there are differences of opinion 
tween important groups of the country we do not allow editorial opinion to 
(me in—that is, our own editorial opinion. 


_ Mr. Brann: Well, you have allowed editorial opinion in one instance, if I 
l.ght be so bold as to say. I quote: 


Generally speaking, individual programs or program series should 
not adopt an editorial position. 


Then, I continue: 


There may be from time to time issues in which presentation of both 
sides may be needless. 
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Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 


Mr. Branp: I will go on. 

An example of this is racial segregation, where we do not feel it 
necessary to give any great exposure to those favouring segregatior 
although they are from time to time seen and heard on our networks. 

In other words, you have taken a side, which is a departure from the 
policy. ; 
Mr. Ourmet: It is not departure from policy. You were just stating < 
general policy. I have just said that there are areas where there is ni 
controversy. | 
Mr. Branp: Is there not controversy in this country over segregation? 


Mr. OUIMET: Well, there is in some other countries but there is not in thi 


country. 
Mr. BRAND: This has to do with controversy in Canada then? | 


Mr. OUIMET: We are operating in Canada and at this time. 


Mr. BraAnp: But, you do not always operate in Canada; I just heard of th’ 
CBC going over to Britain to look at the election. Surely we do not oper 


strictly with CBC frontiers. 
Mr. Cowan: Join the CBC and see the world. 


Mr. Branpb: Then, there was the program on Viet Nam and that is hard] 


within the borders of Canada. I do not quite follow your thinking on this. 
| 


Mr. Ourmet: No. I am saying in Canada the question of segregation usual] 
is not a very controversial subject. 


Mr. BRAND: Well, sir, there was a program on “Seven Days” or maybe © 4 
was “Close-Up” regarding Dresden, Ontario, which had to do with segregatio, 


@ (5:40 p.m.) 
Mr. OurmetT: We may have a few problems of segregation, I am not sayir, 
we do not, but not to the extent that they have in the United States. 


Mr. Branp: I have now a couple of short questions to put to you. I am sti 
interested in your stand towards Mr. Stuart Keate and his position. I think th 
word “conciliation” has been used by you and I believe the word “arbitration 
was used by Mr. Walker. There is a considerable difference between arbitratir 
and conciliating a dispute. The inflexibility of the stand with regard to “Seve 
Days” would appear to obviate the necessity for Mr. Keate. I would like to hay 


your position on this. 


Mr. OuIMET: May I say I have been told by the highest authority that he 
a conciliator. 


| 
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Mr. BranD: You mentioned, sir, that you had not seen the terms of 
iference. I asked the Minister to provide them to you. Apparently they came 
«it in the press release. 


_ Have you been trying to get rid of Reeves Haggan for some time? 
~ Mr. OUIMET: No. 


_ Mr. Brann: I do not want to get into the question of amounts here, to 
ifringe on policy, but perhaps you could tell me whether there are yearly 
isxrements in the salaries of producers and supervisors. 


_ Mr. OurIMetT: In the group of producers? Many of them are on contract. I 
wuld say those in Toronto, or most of them in television, would be on contract. 


Mr. Branp: I mean in the supervisory levels. 
Mr. OunweET: There would be increases at the supervisory levels. 
Mr. Branp: Did Mr. Haggan receive an increment this year? 


_ Mr, Outmet: You are asking me to reveal an administrative detail. No, he 
di not. 


_ Mr. Brann: Were there any others in the same position who did not receive 
a increment? 


Mr. OvutIMET: In the position of supervisor? Yes. 


_ Mr. Branp: If it is the policy to give increments, why not in this case, and 
aarently in other cases according to the nod from Mr. Walker? 


_ Mr. Ourmert: Because the supervisory performance had been up to expec- 
tia. [have already indicated that. 


_ Mr. Brann: You have already indicated this was done as a result of some 
oithe recent things. 


Are you still thinking of getting rid of him? 
Mr. OUIMET: We have had problems with this program for two years. 


Mr. Branp: But we are back to the same problem against that you have 
hil trouble with the program and you are firing the hosts, and yet apparently 
yt had planned nothing for these other levels until recent events. 


Mr. OUIMET: We have not planned anything even after the recent events. 
Yi Say we are back to the hosts again, but I say to you— 


Mr. Brann: Back to the same problem, sir. 


Mr. Ourmme_t: I must repeat that the case of Mr. LaPierre would have taken 
le whether there was any problem with the “Seven Days” generally or not. 
W are dealing purely with the fact of a host who, according to our own 
ugment, is not performing in the way we expect him to perform. This has 
\C1ing to do with the rest. 
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I have explained the case of Mr. Watson. In the case of Mr. Watson I hay 
said we had a combination. I used the word ‘‘combination”, do you rememb 


that? 
Mr. Brann: Yes, I understand it. 


Mr. OurmeET: You asked me the question and that is why I am repeati 
what I said. 


Mr. Branp: I think the record will show perhaps there is a little confusic 
here. However, you did mention that the problem has to do with “Seven Day 
more or less. | 


Mr. Ourmet: You say “the program’? | 


Mr. BranpD: The problem has to do with this area of “Seven Days”, th 
“corporation within the Corporation”. 


Mr. Ourmet: At the moment it is certainly eclipsing everything else.. 


Mr. Branp: You have intimated, perhaps by inference if not actually | 
words, that these other problems just do not exist in any other areas of t 
Corporation. 


Mr. Ourmet: I have not said we had no other problems—I wish I could s) 
that. There are problems but they are not of this amplitude or importance or | 
this exact nature. | 


Mr. BRAND: But are they to do with producers? 


Mr. Ourmet: I would have to ask others about that. As far as I é 
concerned, I have not been informed of any serious problem with any particu)’ 
producer in recent months or ever since the Mario Prizek case. No, just. 
minute, I mean the Southam case, and that is about the extent of it. | 


Mr. BRAND: The reason I asked that question is that I was curious w' 
producers in Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver have |. 
threatened to suspend their services. It seems to be a pretty widespread area. — 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes, and I am curious also. 
Mr. Branp: Thank you very much, Mr. Ouimet. 


Mr. Lewis: I would suggest that perhaps we should adjourn, except tha | 
may not be here when the president will be with us again and there are two. 
three questions which I would like to ask him. | 

I want to say to Mr. Ouimet that he seems to me to have done a rath” 
skilful work of shifting the ground on which I had understood this Commit D 
was basing its discussions. He says now that the general condition of “Sev 
Days” has nothing to do with the Corporation letting go of the two hosts. It w; 
my impression—and I am sure that of every member on this Committee—tt! 
the two matters were very closely connected. 


I have read the CBC document on public affairs programming V¢ r 
carefully and I find that, if you will permit me to say so, you establish, at pag 
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7 and 8, a general supervisor who, you say, is responsible for the over-all 
management, administration and supervision of the department, and for the 
development and application of general program policy. Then you tell us that 
zach of these sections in Toronto is directed by a supervisor who is responsible 
to the general supervisor for the activities of his section. You then inform us, at 
the top of page 8, that the job of the supervisor is to ensure that particular 
series in his section or his section as a whole— 


Mr. OUIMET: Mr. Lewis, would you give me a chance to get a copy of this? 
| believe this was filed by one of the previous witnesses, not Mr. Walker, but 
sither by Mr. Leiterman or Mr. Haggan. 


| Mr. Lewis: I am not too sure it was not filed by Mr. Walker. 
_ Mr. OUIMET: May I say something in connection with this document? This 
‘ocument has been presented to you as a statement of policy of the Corporation. 
“lay I say to you that it isa statement of policy, a description of the operation 
ind of many other things, which was prepared by the department concerned 


n preparation for the board meeting and approved by management for discus- 
ion by the board. 


Mr. Lewis: Surely if you approved it, it is your policy. 
Mr. OuIMET: By the way, I did not. 


Mr. Lewis: Let us not look at this paper since we have no time. 

Am I right in thinking you have a general supervisor of public affairs who 
as the general duty of seeing to it that the Corporation policies in public affairs 
ce carried out in his department? 


Mr. OuIMET: Right. 


Mr. Lewis: Am I right that under the general supervisor of public affairs 
‘ere is a supervisor—or there are four or five supervisors—who have the duty of 


‘atching each program or several programs depending on the situation, pro- 
-aced, for the same purpose? 


Mr. OuIMET: Correct. 


Mr. Lewis: And am I right that in the case of “Seven Days” you had a 
‘ecial supervisor appointed to watch over the content and program of “Seven 
lys”, namely Mr. Gauntlett? 


Mr. OurmeEtT: Yes, we had so much difficulty that we had to resort to this 
ither extraordinary arrangement. 


_ Mr. Lewis: Or perhaps it was a difficult program, whether you had 
Cficulty or not, that required a great deal of judgment day by day because you 
Id a number of items which were controversial. You do not really have to say 
yu had so much difficulty. Even if you did not, it would have been pretty 
Sasible to have day by day supervision of the program that is by definition 
iended to be controversial. 


Mr. Oumet: I am stating a fact; we had difficulties. 
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Mr. Lewts: I am going over ground that is in the record, but am I also right 
that in this case there is, as everywhere else, an executive producer who i; 
given in his contract the duty of hiring the talent required for his program? 


Mr. Ourmet: Right, like all executive producers. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Walker has already told us that all of these people, the 
executive producer, the supervisor, Mr. Gauntlett, Mr. Campbell, the genera 
supervisor, who are responsible for the program were of the opinion that Mr 
Watson and Mr. LaPierre should be retained in their jobs as hosts? 


Mr. Ourmet: Let me check whether this is exactly correct. All of by 
supervisors including Mr. Hogg? No. 
| 


Mr. Lewis: I did not mention Mr. Hogg; I gave you an accurate account 0 
what occurred. 


/ 
Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 


Mr. Lewts: I suggest to you, Mr. Ouimet, that what this is all about, or oni 
of the things this is all about, is the fact that top management found i 
necessary to dismiss, or whatever term you want to use, two performers on ; 
show whom all those in supervisory positions in connection with that shov 
wanted to retain, and that they say you did that without sufficient discussio: 
and exchange of ideas on that point? Is that not the issue? 


Mr. Ourmet: I think they say so but as far as we can establish officiall 
through discussion with the people concerned—I think the testimony here als 
establishes it—there was discussion at least to the level of Mr. Gauntlett. M 
Walker, I think, has said that he thought Mr. Leiterman also knew, but actuall 


I do not think there is any proof of that. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Leiterman said he did not know and I see no reason wh 
you or Mr. Walker or any member of this Committee should disbelieve him. H 
said he did not know, he was told on April 5—if I remember correctly—was the 
not the date—on April 5 and not till then. I see no reason why Mr. Walker « 
you, or anyone else, should throw doubt on the man’s credibility. He gay 
evidence here in good faith, as you are doing, sir. : 

The point that they are making—and this is to me the crucial problem (| 
management—is that if you of top management came to the conclusion that thes 
two men must go, despite the opinion of those directly concerned, that you he) 
a duty—did you not—to call in Mr. Haggan, Mr. Gauntlett and Mr. Leiterma 
and have a responsible discussion with them on this entire point before M 
Walker jumped over them and told Leiterman what was going to happen. Is thi 
not an essential part of management, particularly of creative organizations, thi 
you do not do this to people in that kind of position? 


Mr. Ourmet: There are certain facts I have to deal with before I deal wit 
your question, and they are that there were discussions between Mr. Walke 
Mr. Hogg and Mr. Haggan; there were discussions definitely. Now if you ask 1 
whether— S| 
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Mr. Lewis: Excuse me, let me interrupt you so we get this straight. Sure 
here were discussions, and may I remind you, if you are going to deal with it, 
shat Mr. Walker admitted, as was told to us by Mr. Haggan, that during those 
Jiscussions Mr. Hogg and Mr. Haggan expressed the opinion that it would be 
aarmful to do anything with respect to these two hosts, even if anything were 
0 be done, while the program was still on, and that it was better to wait until 
‘owards the end of the program. Now you ignored that also. 


| 


_ Mr. Ourmet: I did not ignore this. 


Mr. Lewis: You did in action. 
Mr. OUIMET: And I would add to that situation that in discussion with me 
vir. Haggan went further and said that he was not sure that he would have 
arried out that instruction anyway. 


Translation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: A supplementary question, please. You mean to Say, 
.1ow, that there was discussion? 


| Mr. OUIMET: Yes, there was discussion. 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Consequently— 


Mr. OUIMET: There was discussion at the higher levels between Walker, 
laggan, Hogg and Gauntlett. 


Mr. Prupd’HOoMME: Between top management and them in this regard. That 
} what I want to know. 


__ Mr. Lewis: There is no doubt that there was discussion between Mr. Hogg 
nd Mr. Haggan? 


English) 


All the evidence you have is that Mr. Haggan said Mr. Hogg informed him 
iat management wanted Watson and LaPierre to go. That is in Mr. Haggan’s 
vidence. He expressed the view that it should not be done at that time, that it 
‘as better to wait, I do not call that a discussion, Mr. Ouimet—pas du tout. It is 
ot a discussion to tell him “I want somebody to go”’. 


| Mr. Ourmet: I think there were considerable discussions even prior to this 
articular day. However, is it your suggestion that if somebody disagrees down 


ie line, management then simply says “they disagree with us therefore we will 
ot take any action”? 


Mr. Lewis: Not at all, Mr. Ouimet, and I thank you for asking me the 
Jestion. I am suggesting to you that the CBC is not a company that produces 
othing or shoes, that you are dealing with people who have some pride in the 
‘ork which they do and some sense of accomplishment when they do it. You 
‘ked me the question and I will answer you by saying that before you 
‘oduced the axe and fired the two men on the program who are identified with 
‘e program you ought to have had discussions with Haggan, Leiterman and 
‘auntlett, you or Mr. Walker, so as to go into the entire situation. If then they 
‘d not agree and you were determined to do it, you could have informed them 
lat you as management will let these men go. 
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Mr. OUIMET: It was the job of Haggan to do it. 
Mr. Lewis: To do what, sir? 


Mr. OUIMET: To advise his people. He knew the wish of management. You 
say that somehow it has not been passed on. It was his job to do it. It is 
certainly not my job to talk to Leiterman. 


Mr. Lewis: It was Mr. Walker’s job when Mr. Hogg informed Mr, 
Walker. Mr. Hogg was not here as a witness but I talked to him on this point. 
When he informed Mr. Walker, as did Mr. Haggan, that it would be better to 
wait until the end of the season or near the end of the season, it was Mr. 
Walker’s job to inform Leiterman. If you will forgive me for saying so, surely it 
is the poorest management conceivable to completely ignore the considered 
view of the men directly responsible. Mr.Walker simply said to Mr. Watson “I 
want to have a man to man talk with you,” and then informed him that his 
contract would not be renewed. If you do not see that as a breakdown of 
communication, then I am sorry. 


Mr. OurmeEt: Yes, I see one occasion of a breakdown of communication at 
that point. That is what I was referring to when we were talking about the 
statement of the board. I see that very well. I think Mr. Walker himself knows| 
in retrospect that if he had not opened up as much as he did with Mr. Watson, 
that perhaps the whole thing would not have exploded. 


Mr. Lewis: Precisely, Mr. Ouimet, and it is surely the duty of management, 
just as it would be of any government department or corporation, to have 
enough confidence to foresee that this kind of act at that time was likely tc 


produce difficulties. 

Mr. OuIMET: I would like to answer this. This should not happen when you 
are dealing with men of good faith who should deal with the problem by, 
coming back through the normal channels of communication. There is no reasor. 
why this exploded in the press. 


Mr. Lrewrts: It depends on where it first came from to the press. 

Mr. OurIMeET: I am sure you are not suggesting it came from me. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is six o’clock. No decision has been reached on whethe: 
we should sit tonight or not. I would like some advice. 

Mr. Basrorp: I move we adjourn until ten o’clock on Thursday morning. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I second the motion. 


(Translation) 


Mr. ALLARD: We have responsibilities in the House too and we spent all da) 
here. This evening the House is sitting, and I would like to be in attendance < 
little bit. To-morrow the political parties. . . the most important, of course, aré 
having caucuses. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: So, 9:30, then, Thursday morning or 10:00 o’clock Thursday 


morning? There seems to be a co-ordinating problem if we sit at 9:30. I don’ 
understand these things but that is what I have been told. 10 a.m., then. | 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, May 12, 1966. 
(23) 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
yet this day at 10.15 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Allard, Béchard, Brand, Fairweather, Leboe, 
hwis, MacDonald (Prince), Mackasey, McCleave, Pelletier, Prittie, Prud- 
’omme, Stafford, Stanbury, Trudeau (15). 


Members also present: Messrs. Duquet and Peters. 


In attendance: From the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, French 
I:stwork: Messrs. Claude Désorcy, Producer; Marc Thibault, General Supervi- 
sr, Adult Education and Public Affairs; and Marcel Ouimet, Vice-President 
ad General Manager, Network Broadcasting, French. 


Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 


The Chairman tabled a return of all public statements by the President of 
t2 CBC and the management officials since the middle of April, 1966, relating 
tithe “Seven Days” dispute; copies of which were distributed to the members 
othe Committee. (Identified as Exhibit - 


The Chairman then called Mr. Désorcy, who asked for clarification of his 
situs as a witness, which Dr. Ollivier explained briefly. 


Mr. Désorcy made an opening statement and was then examined on public 
ars programming including the French network relationship between man- 


a-ment and producers, the lines of communication and delegation of powers 
ail authority. 


The witness tabled a document, “Convention Collective, Radio-Canada avec 
'ssociation des Réalisateurs, 1° octobre, 1962. (Translation: “Collective 
Areement, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the Producers’ Associa- 
11, October 1, 1962); copies of which were later distributed to the members. 
(lentified as Exhibit ry, 


Mr. Désorey also tabled a document, “Association des Réalisateurs, 
Szgestions et Recommandations adressées au Comité d@’Enquéte sur la 
liodiffusion, le 2 novembre, 1964”. (Translation: “Producers Association, 
Siygestions and Recommendations addressed to the Inquiry Committee on 
3\adcasting; November 2, 1964.”) (Identified as Exhibit “H’.) 


_The examination of the witness being concluded, at 1.00 p.m. the Com- 
ntee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. this afternoon. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 
(24) 


The Committee resumed at 4.05 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletie: 
presided. 


Menibers present: Messrs. Allard, Basford, Béchard, Berger, Branc 
Leboe, Lewis, McCleave, Pelletier, Prittie, Prud’homme, Richard, Stanbury 


Trudeau (14). 
Members also present: Messrs. Duquet and Peters. 


In attendance: (same as at morning sitting). 


On motion by Mr. Lewis, seconded. by Mr. Prud’homme, | 


Resolved,—That the Committee request permission to sit while the House : 
sitting, such authority to have effect from Monday, May 16 to Thursday, a 1 


inclusive. ) 

-The Chairman called Mr. Thibault who asked for clarification of his righ’ 
as a witness; the Chairman referred to Mr. Ouimet’s statement to the Committe 
and quoted a parliamentary authority. 


Mr. Thibault then read a statement on public affairs programming includ 


| 


ing relations between head office and the public affairs division, and al: 
referred to the “Seven Days’’ problem. % 


By agreement, the questioning of Mr. Thibault was deferred until the ne: 
sitting. 


At 5.30 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 8.00 p.m. on Monday, May 16. | 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, May 12, 1966. 
| (10.15 a.m.) 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, please! 


I think I owe you all an apology for being late, especially after having 
.sisted that this meeting be held at 9.30. 


I had to be in Montreal last evening, and we were delayed on the road 
liek. 
Mr. LEwIs: You drove your own car, I suspect. 


_ The CHarRMAN: That was the mistake. But I could not do anything else 
peause there is no train which comes into Ottawa for 9.30. 


This is an announcement about documents. 
_ On May 5, Mr. Fairweather requested the production of certain documents. 
(ae was a list of all public statements by the president of the CBC and other 


tanagement officials since the middle of April 1966, relating to the “Seven 
lays” dispute. 


I now table four press releases of the Corporation since April 15. I should 
mntion that the first press release relates to April 23, regarding remarks which 
t2 Board of Directors made in Halifax, which has already been printed as 
éypendix I in issue No. 3. 


The second press release relates to the telegram sent to me, which was read 
iso the record on April 28 and can be found in issue No. 6. We have copies 
aailable for members. Do you wish to have them distributed? 


_ Some hon. MEMBERs: Please. 
Mr. Lewis: There were some other documents as well, Mr.Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is what has been tabled so far. 


_ Mr. Stanpury: Have we made any progress in obtaining details of the 
s(called 1965 undertaking? 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think so. 


It is the Toronto producers who are trying to find a copy,-and we have not 
rieived it yet. 


Do the members have any questions before we proceed with the witnesses? 


Mr. Branp: What about the minutes of the meeting of the Board of 
Dectors in Halifax? 


The CHAIRMAN: We agreed that this was to be discussed by the steering 
ccamittee, and the steering committee has not met yet. I hope it can meet 
tcay. 
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Mr. Branp: Thank you. 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, according to the order of precedence which wa 
established the other day— 


(Translation) 

The first witness to be called by the Committee this morning is Mr. Claud 
Désorcy, Vice-President of the Producers’ Association of Montreal and 
producer in Public Affairs Department. 


(English) 

All the Chair has is a remnant list of speakers who were questioning at th 
last sitting. One of them is no longer a member of the Committee after a 
changes which took place in the House. 

Mr. TRUDEAU: I move that his name be struck off. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we may leave this list aside. There is one name th’ 
morning. 

Mr. Lewis: Is the witness going to make any preliminary statement? 

The CHAIRMAN: I am going to ask him to do so immediately. Mr. Désore: 
do you intend to make a preliminary statement? We have asked all th 
witnesses this question. If they had a declaration to make, the Committee hz 
heard them before and asked questions later. . 


Mr. Desorcy: Mr. Chairman, before beginning my testimony, I wish. yo 
would define the exact status of the witness to be heard before this Committee, | 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Legal Counsellor? - | 


Mr. OuuivieEr: I do not think that the witness has any particular status. E 
can always count on the protection of the Chairman of the Committee if 1 
needs this. I do not think he will need this, but if you do need it, you ca) 
always ask for it. You are in the same position, almost, as before a court. 


The CHAIRMAN: Very well. Are you satisfied with the reply? . | 


Mr. DrEsorcy: Yes. : 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you wish to make a statement? | 


(Translation) 


Mr. Désorcy: A very short statement. First of all, I would like to state thi 
I wish to speak in French in order to be able to explain my thoughts moi) 
clearly in reply to the questions you might wish to ask me. I would like to Se 
first of all, gentlemen, that I am somewhat impressed at being here to-dé 
among you. It is my habit because of my duties as a producer to send othi 
people on the battlefield and to trust my colleagues, who must wage this batt 
before the public. And I consider broadcasting as a battle. Now I am in the fro 
line and I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that there has been no rehearsal, especial 
for a beginner such as myself. This is the first time, if I am not mistaken, th’ 
you have received actors and workers on television, and I think that we, wl! 
are immediately concerned with the production of broadcasts, can be hapr 
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oout this because it has enabled us to enter into an official dialogue with the 
»presentatives of the people, that is, the consumers. Moreover, I think that 
ven if, according to the law, the CBC is made up of only about eleven in the 
iper echelon, we can claim, in many respects, the right to represent the CBC. I 
in aware of the importance of the situation, and even if I find my present 
isponsibilities rather onerous, it is in order to be of service to the CBC, in 
‘hom I have great faith, the profession which I exercise, and the Public Affairs 
hpartment, especially with a view to doing my best to inform Parliament and 
e population you represent. If is for this purpose, gentlemen, that I place 
1yself in your hands and will answer the questions you have to ask me. 


_ The CHatRMAN: Mr. Allard. 


' Mr, ALLARD: Mr. Désorcy, do you have a table before you so we can 
uderstand your particular position in the producing hierarchy? Are you part of 
ranagement? 


Mr. Désorcy: I am not in management, so to speak. I am a producer first of 
a, and up to a few months ago, I was merely a producer, but in the last few 
rynths, I have been the Director of Production and Information in the Public 
‘fairs Service. The program Sel de la Semaine. Just for this broadcast, this 
pogram. 

Mr. ALLARD: And do you perform your duties only on the French network? 

Mr. Désorcy: That is right. 


_ Mr. Auuarp: Are there any particular problems, to your knowledge, in the 
fild where you work? In your opinion, is everything going on very well? 


Mr. DéEsorcy: I think, I am firmly convinced of this, that there is a real 
nilaise in the Public Affairs Department of the CBC. This unease, evidently, is 
adsychological climate, and it is difficult to diagnose with any certainty the 
siirce of this evil, but as far as we are concerned, we, who are producing daily 
byadcasts, we who have to appear regularly before the public— I think that in 
th French network, in the Public Affairs Department, there is a sort of 
r(tlessness, and uneasiness which can be attributed to various factors. 


Mr. ALLARD: Can you enumerate them? 


_ Mr. Désorcy: I think that, to begin with, there is a lack of definition of the 
reponsibilities of various persons whose duty it is to exercise supervision of 
Pigramming. It is not always easy for us who perform creative work, who 
mst formulate certain elements. It seems to us, at certain times at any rate, 
kt there was a divorce between the ideas of the management which it has 
*siblished with regard to Public Affairs broadcasts, and what we are doing. 


_ Mr. Attarp: This is the cause of the unease which you mentioned, of the 
re‘lessness? 


! Mr. Désorcy: I think this unease is due first of all to the difference in ideas 
ar, for the most part, to the present structure of the CBC, where it is very 
diicult, apparently, to define the functions, the authority and the responsibili- 
ic of everyone. 
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Mr. ALLARD: In your opinion, is there what might be called a crisis o 
authority in the CBC? 

Mr. Désorcy: Evidently, this depends largely on the level you are consider. 
ing. I would say that as far as we who are directly interested in production ar 
concerned, for us, this crisis exists at various levels. For example, it exists at thi 
level of the producer. It does not appear that there is sufficiently delegation o 


authority down to his level. 


e (10.30 a.m.) 

Mr. ALLARD: Does he receive any? 

Mr. Dzsorcy: In practice, it is impossible for things to be otherwise. As fa 
as we producers are concerned this authority appears to be exercised fo 
example at the level of the departmental head who does not seem either t 
enjoy the proper authority to exercise his functions. 

Mr. ALLARD: Do you have close enough relations with what is being done i, 
the field and on the English network, or is there no communication? Are ther 
any relations with the English network? 

Mr. Désorcy: In the English network they have a production mechanis! 
which is different from ours in the French network, and I will give on 
example of this. In the English network you have what is called an executiv 
producer, and we have just recently had in the French network what is calle 
a chief of production but, here again, his functions are not clearly defined and | 
cannot be said that there is an exact similarity between the two. At the level « 
the producers in the English network there are many persons who are direct] 
concerned with the production of a broadcast. For example, in the prograi 
“This Hour Has Seven Days”, you have Mr. Leiterman who is executiy 
producer, two co-producers, Mr. Lafoli, and Mr. Hoyt. . 

Mr. ALLARD: Is it not the same in the French network? 

Mr. DEsorcy: No, in the French network, in most cases, you have or 
supervisor, and then immediately under him the producer who serves ¢ 
executive producer and producer and director. | 

Mr. ALLARD: Are you short of personnel on the French network? For wh, 
reason is it not as well organized on the French network? . | 

Mr. Désorcy: I would not say that it is not well organized. I simply thir 
that it is another way of doing things, another type of machinery which h 
given certain good results. 10 | 

Mr. ALLARD: Is it as effective? 

Mr. Désorcy: You ask if it is as effective? It is impossible for the Fren! 
network to operate continuously within this structure. What I mean is th 
there are new formats for broadcast, such as magazine formats which real 
need co-operation between several producers, and as many producers would © 
working on the same program, it would be necessary to have a system 
co-ordination or at least to have the help of persons who help co-ordinate t!) 
decisions. : 

Mr. ALLARD: One last question. In these public affairs departments outsi 
of election campaigns, you invite the representatives of various political part’ 
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» appear, at least they are given time on your network to state their platforms 
nd their ideas let us say, on the current business. Is this right? 


Mr. Désorcy: What do you mean by business? 
‘Mr. ALLARD: Government business or politics. 


Mr. Désorcy: Yes, yes, it is possible. We sometimes invite people that way. 
0, I would not say that it is the political parties who are invited. Members are 
.vited, ministers are invited, but not political parties as such. They are not 
ivited to state the opinion of their party on different questions. 


Mr, ALLARD: But you have members or ministers who are members of a 
jwty who appear on your broadcast? 


Mr. DEsorcy: Yes, of course. 


| Mr. ALLARD: This is my question then. Would you not also consider inviting 
idependent members. There are two in the House of Commons. We are never 
ivited to take part on these programs, we would also have a message for the 
(inadian population. 


Mr. DeEsorcy: I will make a note of this, Mr. Allard. 


Mr. TRUDEAU: Mr. Chairman, when the witness mentioned the malaise 
viich existed at the CBC, he said one of the instances was difference in ideas 
vth regard to public affairs, a difference in points of view between manage- 
mnt and producers, I suppose. Could the witness please tell us what are these 
ivas, the ideas of the CBC or the ideas of the producers? 


_ Mr. Désorcy: Of course, I cannot be a spokesman for each of the producers 
vio have a public affairs program and who are faced with altogether different 
poblems from day to day, but I think, in fact, that the basic difference in the 
icas we have about public affairs is related to this idea of objectivity, which is 
inerpreted in one way by the administration and in another way by ourselves. 
VY» produce about 2,000 hours of broadcast a year, especially on the French 
n;work, and I do not know what would be the percentage. I would say about 2 
0:3 hours of public affairs broadcasts a week. Regularly, on our network, we 

7e to choose in our programmes between subjects to be dealt with. Regularly 
irour broadcasts we have to arrive at some decision in those cases when there 
isio general agreement as to the way in which these subjects are to be treated. 
Rgularly in our broadcasts we have to choose people who will be invited to 
reresent various tendencies with regard to the subject which is being dealt 
wh, and we have to do this to the best of our knowledge, in all honesty 
whout having the possibility of using infallible principles of choice and option. 
W are under the impression that the management, the Head Office, would, in 
fat wish us to enjoy this faculty of infallibility at all times. 

_ I think that this impression might perhaps be explained in various ways. It 
8 be explained, for instance, by the fact that it seems impossible to us that 
may of the decisions could be reached without prior approval from Head Office. 
it ometimes happens that when we submit problems to regional management 
Wi get the impression, that the decisions relative to the problems involved are 
‘amore conditioned by the opinion which Head Office may have of the subject 


| 
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than by the actual value of the subject in question. I am wondering whether o: 
not you understood me correctly. 


Mr. TRUDEAU: In other words, the notion is determined subjectively b; 
management, but it is too by yourselves. You have different concepts of objec. 
tivity. 

Mr. Drsorcy: It is possible that we have somewhat differing concepts 0 
objectivity on the one hand, because we have to produce broadcasts regularly 
When we are faced with deadlines, which are very precise ones and ver 
numerous ones, we must on occasion go by our own judgment. 

Mr. TRUDEAU: Which means that you would have made snap jadgaienee 
and that you would have reached them according to what happens to be of mos 
interest at that precise moment? 

Mr. Dé&sorcy: Yes, exactly. I am producing a weekly newsmagazine typ: 
program. Each week I have to choose the subject or subjects which are ¢ 
immediate or permanent interest. In current affairs I already have an option a 
to the choice of subjects. I can choose such and such a subject, based on suc! 
and such a factor. What guides us primarily is the impact on and the interes 
aroused among the people by that particular problem. Unfortunately, there ar 
other things which must be taken into account, and that is the possibility fo! 
us to fully cover the subject, and the possibility of finding the people who wil 
be the spokesmen for various factions. 

Mr. TruDEAU: I understand perfectly the difficulty that you have i 
deciding very speedily on the choice of subjects or the choice of persons wh 
are going to appear on TV in public affairs programs. But is it not inevitabl 
that management on its side, must assure that over the long run and not jus 
for the moment, your instant sources must arrive at a sort of objectivity, an 
must not all be, let us say, haphazardly, directed into a channel which may nc 
be wanted by yourselves and which furthermore may not meet with the generé 
policy of the CBC. Is this conflict in the concept of objectivity not inevitable, an) 
is it not your role to chose at a moment’s notice, and the role of managemer 
to choose over a long term? | | 

Mr. Désorcy: Yes, that is the problem, at the production level. Before th 
production actually gets under way, either of a series of broadcasts or of or 
broadcast. We often have to refer back to Head Office. One of the reasons of th 
present difficulty is that decisions are very slow to come because the structure | 
avery heavy one. ) 


@ (10.45 am.) 

Mr. TRUDEAU: On this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to pursue m™) 
questioning a little bit more in detail. I know that my twenty minutes are goir 
to be up, but I would like to change the subject a little bit, and yet not real! 
change it—Mr. Désorcy, I think, has a role to play in the Association ( 
Producers. He is a vice-president? 

Mr. Desorcy: Yes, I am Vice-President. 

Mr. TRUDEAU: Do you know whether this type of union exists among i! 
producers in Toronto? 

Mr. Désorcy: No, it does not exist among producers in Toronto. 


} 
i 
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__ Mr. TRUDEAU: To take the type of conflict we are speaking of now—this 
ifference in interpretation between notions of objectivity—do you find that the 
ibour movement in the French section of Public Affairs of the CBC has been 
seful? Has it helped to remove the type of difficulty you are speaking of? For 
istance, do you think that the existence of a trade union movement in 
oronto—I of course realize that my question is a hypothetical one—but, I wish 
ou would explain what, in your opinion, would be the usefulness of a trade 
aion at the producer level, in the light of the conflict we are speaking of; 
iat is, the different concepts of objectivity, or the Seven Days conflict? 


Mr, DéEsorcy: First of all, Mr. Trudeau, in so far as the conflict is concerned 
iat we are aware of in the English network at the present time, I must say that 
‘e have, with the CBC, a collective agreement in which we find a grievance 
yocedure stipulated. We believe that under the terms of Article 8.1 of our 
yesent collective agreement, a situation like that of Toronto would have been 
fferent in Montreal because it would have been subject to the normal 
flevance procedure. The Article of the agreement reads as follows: “The 
Orporation, in the light of its responsibilities, promises to restrict to a minimum 
te supervision it exercises over producers during rehearsals and the broadcast 
¢ a program, and to allow producers all authority in the studio over all 
svff found there.” Moreover, the Corporation promises “to abide by the 
athority of the producer as to the content and form of the broadcast entrusted 
t him and to interfere only to protect its own basic interests.” An objection 
t ght, of course, be raised to the effect that the Corporation, in the case involved 
i) Toronto—the case that you are considering—that the Corporation could have 
ued this last sentence and said that it was its basic interests that were at stake. 
Eit here again, we would have referred the matter to an arbitrator who would 
hve decided whether this was really in the basic interests of the Corporation, 


iithis particular case. 


_ Mr. TRUDEAU: Would it be possible, useful perhaps, to table a copy of the 
eilective agreement? Could we have it tabled? 


- The CHAIRMAN: Could the witness table a copy? 
_ Mr. D&sorcy: Yes. 


_ The Cuarrman: In the meantime, you can keep it but table it afterwards. 


Mr, TRUDEAU: Do I still have any time left? About the conflict we were 
disussing a little while ago, that is, the difference in concepts relative to the 
nion of objectivity, let us suppose that a producer would reach a decision to 
piduce an item, let’s say relative to a satire on the monarchy, and that he was 
3(9g to do it because it was a matter of current affairs. Management would 
icide that this was inadmissible as satire. How, then, would a conflict of this 
tye be solved—at the CBC in the French section, or on a program like yours 


Sel de la Terre? Would they have an opportunity of seeing it before it went 
the air to see what was going on? 


Mr. Désorcy: I think I am going to open a small parenthesis here. There 
4t two types of conflicts. There is the conflict which is immediate and of major 
*ocern, such as the dismissal for instance, of the co-hosts of This Hour Has 
€en Days; and there is also this type of latent conflict. In this respect, at least 
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in my opinion, there is a control system, a system of checks and balances whicl 
is inefficient. A conflict of this type—that is to say, you are asking me if, after ; 
broadcast the producer had been criticized or blamed, what would hay 


happened? 

Mr. TRUDEAU: I was asking whether there was any machinery under whic] 
management would have known before the broadcast that a satire had bee 
produced in this way. Is there any machinery which would allow management ii 
advance to know what was going on on the gir’ 


Mr. D&sorcy: Yes; in fact yes. There is machinery at the present time— 
think, I can’t explain exactly how it operates in all its aspects because I do nc 
know it too well. It is a new structure which has been established at the CB\ 
very recently, but from the little we do know of it, we believe that it i 
deficient, and as evidence, I only need to state the fact that the President of th 
Corporation stated recently, very recently, that he was discovering in Montrea 
as well as in Toronto, a great many problems that he had been unaware of. 


Mr, TRUDEAU: Yes, but surely, in practice, if on a program like yours, let 
say Le Sel de la Terre, The Salt of the Earth, you had an item to pass whic 
was, let’s say, alittle bit risqué from a satirical or a moral point of view, surel, 
there would be an opportunity for management to pass judgment on this? C 
according to the contract, does it rely solely on the decision and judgment <¢ 
the producer, and only afterwards does it decide whether it agrees or not wit) 
what has been produced? 

Mr. D&sorcy: When you are speaking of management, are you speaking 
Head Office? | 

Mr. TrupEAU: I am speaking of. representatives in management. Ni 
necessarily head office in Ottawa, but people who are not organized, let’s sa 
who are part of management. || 

Mr. Diksorcy: There are the section directors, and for them) there is) 
method of checking and controlling. But that is not completely satisfacto 
either, because this is impossible, at least to my mind. It is impossible unless v 
have an entire broadcast produced several months in advance and presented | 
the section head so as to have the possibility of making corrections afterwarc 
which is not the case at the present time in the French network. It is impossib! 
I say, for the section head to be made aware of all details. I must say that in t) 
French network at the present time it seems to me that there seems to be t) 
delegation of power and authority from the section head to his immedia 
subordinates. BD: 

Mr. TRUDEAU: If I understand correctly, then, in a trade like yours, in. 

profession like yours, it is impossible for management to constantly check atl, 
control everything that is going to be produced before it goes on the air. The 


is a sort of collective participation in creativity, and management, in the fir, 
analysis, must exercise a judicious choice in the choice of producers and th. 
show confidence in them to a certain extent. a 

Mr. Désorcy: I think you have there the entire root of the problem. Tr 
whole solution to the problem. To my mind, an organization like to CBC cant) 


operate without a great deal of delegation of power and authority. ie 


) 
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elegation of power and authority cannot be carried out if it is not accompanied 
lr complete confidence in the persons who receive this delegation. The Pro- 
acers’ Association last year presented to the Fowler Committee a brief in 
jhich the Association dealt precisely with this delegation of power and the 
<cucture, with matters of chain of command, checks and controls, because we 
ze not against checks. We are in no way against controls. We are in favour of 
«icient controls. We are in favour of controls which will not inhibit us in 
yoduction and creativity, because we have a creative effort to undertake. 


_ Mr, TRUDEAU: One last question. Mr. Chairman, when in the opinion of the 
(3C management there has been poor work and unpleasantness at the produc- 
es level, the recourse as far as management is concerned is not to renew the 
roducer’s contract afterwards, is that it? 


¢ (11.00 a.m.) 
_ Mr. Désorcy: That is to say that the CBC has the option of dismissing the 
producer. 


Mr. TRUDEAU: At its discretion, saving the right to— 
| 


_ Mr. DeEsorcy: Of course the Association also has a recourse, also has the 
coice of instituting grievance procedures over the dismissal. Mr. Carl Golden- 
brg is the present arbitrator who has been accepted by both parties, and who is 
or arbitrator in conflicts and disputes. 


(nglish) 
_ Mr. Stansury: I am sorry that I cannot ask you my questions in French. 


_ Iunderstand from what you have said that there is a feeling of disquiet in 
yar part of the CBC somewhat similar to that which has been outlined by 
vinesses from Toronto at the production level. Do you feel that the causes 
a? similar? I do not know whether you have had the opportunity to read the 
p:vious testimony or not, but would you care to comment on whether 
tl causes of the disquiet are the same or quite different? 

(ranslation) ; 

_ Mr. DéEsorcy: I would like to say, at the outset, that I have not followed all 
tts closely, I have not received the verbatim record of evidence presented to 
yil, but it seems to me that a great many of the causes are the same. I come 
beck to the brief—the Producers’ Association tried last year in the brief pre- 
sted to the Fowler Committee, to diagnose the causes of this uneasiness, more 
piticularly with reference to lines of authority and checks and controls. We 
wee asking for very efficient control and for a framework which would allow 
usnot to act with license or in complete freedom without any check whatever, 
bt which would allow us to use the sense of responsibility which we must have 
ail which is not always incompatible with the title that they give us of being 


austs or performers. We were asking to be able to produce as freely and as 
efriently as possible. 
(luglish) 


Mr. STANBURY: So you apparently feel frustrated in somewhat the same 
Wy aS your opposite number in Toronto does, if we can assume that Mr. 
Literman is approximately your opposite number? 
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Mr. Drésorcy: Yes. 

Mr. Stansury: Could you tell us please—if you have not done so alread) 
and perhaps I missed it—what lines of authority there are above yourself in you 
network? ; 
(Translation) 

Mr. Drésorcy: They have the same structure as we do, immediately outsid 
the production framework that is to say, that in Toronto there are producer 
supervisors and executive producers, and we do not have the correspondin 
structure in Montreal yet, but apart from that we have exactly the sar 
framework, the same structure. 
(English): 

Mr. STANBURY: You have a general supervisor of news and public affai) 
who is your immediate superior? 
(Translation) | 

Mr. DEsorcy: Yes. 
(English) ) 

Mr. STANBURY: What is his name? 
(Translation) 

Mr. Desorcy: Mr. Marc Thibault. 
(English) 


Mr. STANBURY: Do you have the effective power to hire and fire yor 
production and program personnel? | 


Mr. DeEsorcy: Yes. 


Mr. STANBURY: Have you felt that this has been interfered with in ar 
way? 


| 


(Translation) 

Mr. Dresorcy: I must say that directly and personally I have never bec 
aware of direct interference. But, of course, that is not always the way it occu 
We are not always asked to dismiss someone immediately. I do believe howeve 
without being able to give you any details on the cases, that there were tim: 
when pressure was exerted. | 


(English) 


Mr. STANBURY: Does your frustration then arise out of the process of Fy 
selection of material rather than of personnel? 


(Translation) | 


Mr. DrEsorcy: There would be more to be found in the choice of materi 
for our broadcasts. 
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English) 


Mr. StanBuryY: I think you indicated that the problem was really one of 
(fferences in concept and purpose of the type of broadcasting you are doing. 
‘an you define this a little more closely? What examples can you give us of 
‘is kind of conflict where something that you have felt is appropriate for your 
yogram has been vetoed by your supervisor or severely criticized after the fact? 


j 
ranslation) 


| Mr. Deésorcy: The frustration comes more from the controls or checks. I 
yuld say almost daily control exercised over production of broadcasts. Direct 
cnflicts—personally as a producer, I always had to have discussions, first of 
él, with my section head, and it did happen that on some occasions, I felt that 
f himself had been conditioned by his immediate Supervisors. It is very 
ficult to explain, because I repeat, it was an uneasiness which was malignant 
ad lasted a long time. It is a situation which cannot be directly defined as 
bing caused by anything in particular. It is rather attributable to several 
fxtors or elements. I do think, however, that we always come back to the 
poblem of a lack of delegation of authority. 


(nglish) 


_ Mr. Stansury: Surely it is the purpose of supervision to have the feelings 
othose in the line of authority above you conveyed to you. Can you give us 
ay examples of ways in which you feel this authority was used in a way which 
fistrated the creative talent at your level and below you? 

(ranslation) 

@(11.12 am.) 

| Mr. DrEsorcy: I don’t think that it was in this sense that the frustration 
ccne about. We had an impression at certain times that we were being refused, 
ic instance, certain items strictly on the grounds that there was a fear that 
Had Office or Management was afraid to commit itself, 

(..glish) 

_ Mr, Stansury: Can you give us some examples? 


(“anslation) 

| Mr. DEsorcy: Unfortunately, I do not have any in mind, or those that I do 
lee are just hearsay examples, that is all. 
E.glish) 


Mr. Stansury: Do you have an editorial board or some group which selects 
h material, some sort of machinery for insuring objectivity and fairness in 
h presentation of your material before it goes on the air? 


‘lanslation) 


Mr. DEsorcy: Yes, in fact, the TV broadcast is not produced solely by one 


riucer. A telecast is, above all things, a co-operative effort, at least in my 
'4166—2 
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mind. It is work done in collaboration and the choice of subjects—for instance, o 
a weekly magazine feature—is done much more in co-operation. I know becau:s 
I have participated in a great many meetings of this type. I know all tt 
seriousness that can be attributed to the choice of such and such a subject, suc 
and such a participant and the way in which such and such a subject will t 
dealt with. There is no organization designed specifically to choose the subje 
or material. 


(English) 

Mr. STANBURY: Do you feel that perhaps it would be an advantage to indica 
to those above you the care with which you selected your subject matter ar 
decided to treat it? 


(Translation) 


Mr. Di&sorcy: Of course I would ardently hope that we might be able 
find very precise machinery whereby we could directly inform our superviso 
of the responsible way in which we proceed with the various choices we have | 
make. Unfortunately, it seems to me that this would be impossible. It seer 
impossible at the present time because the CBC has become too gigantic ¢ 
organization, to a certain extent. We are producing telecasts as very fe 
countries produce. We produce more hours of TV broadcasting than mc 
countries. 


(English) 


Mr. STANBURY: With regard to your own program, which I gather is a ne\ 
magazine type of program, are there any people at the production level, inclu. 


ing yourself, who have journalistic backgrounds? | 


(Translation) 


Mr. D&sorcy: Yes, yes. We have, for instance, on Le Sel de la Semaii, 
(Salt of the Week)—all the hosts have journalistic experience, and several ' 
our producers also. . i 
(English) 

Mr. Stansury: And these are the people who work together, who select {} 
material and decide how it is going to be presented? | 


’ 
' 


Mr. DeEsorcy: Yes. 


Mr. Stanspury: Is it a co-operative process? 
I 
(Translation) 

Mr. DEsorcy: Yes, it’s a co-operative effort which, all the same, respect 3 
line of authority. Again, it is not a group responsibility. 


(English) | 
Mr. Stanspury: Have you had any indication that any of the peo)? 

involved in your program are unsatisfactory to management, or have you he 

any indication that your program will not goon the air next season? fi 


| 
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Translation) 


Mr. DeEsorcy: I must say that I heard that the fate of our program had not 
et been definitely settled for next year. That is to say that they were going to 
aise again the question of renewing the program, of putting it back on the 


shedule, next year. 
i 
English) 
(11.20 a.m.) 
Mr. STANBURY: Is there any question about the hosts, or the producers? 
Translation) 
Mr. DéEsorcy: No. 


Inglish) 


Mr. STANBURY: And has the information which you have received come 
fom your direct superior, or from other sources? 


iW 


(‘ranslation) 


Mr. DEsorcy: From my immediate superiors. Yes. 
(‘nglish) 


Mr. STANBURY: You have not had any experience with persons in the line of 


athority above him reaching down to announce decisions to you or those below 
yu? 


(ranslation) 


Mr. DEsorcy: In this sense, no. 
(nglish) 
Mr. Stanspury: Thank you. 


(ranslation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Allard would like to ask a supplementary question. 


Mr. ALLARD: Mr. Désorcy, are you not afraid that if the management should 
degate more power to the producers and the hosts, there might be too much 
fetasy and too much arbitrariness? Would there not be a danger of this? 


Mr. Désorcy: I do not think so. No, I do not think so because I think 
‘vision being what it is in the French network at the present time, it is 
inossible for the management to hire, to be informed and to take decisions 
Wh regard to the content and the form of telecasts from day to day and to take 
{cisions on that basis. I think this is absolutely unrealistic and that it would be 
mossible to produce telecasts under such conditions. And in this connection, I 
Wild like to—it would seem to be important—to tell you of the opinion 
“ressed by the Producers’ Association before the Fowler Committee with 


‘eard to control and structure. With regard to structure, the Association stated 
4166—23 
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as follows: (I could give you a copy of the report.) “As seen from Montreal, tl 
head office seems a rather complex and heavy structure because there seems» 

be duplication in some sections, and heavy because it seems that nothing can |} 
decided elsewhere than in Ottawa. As seen from Montreal, the head offi 
would seem to be holding back the powers of decision which could be delegat 
to the different regions. As seen from Montreal, it seems that one of the ma 
concerns of the head office is to unify methods of work and procedures from 01 
end of this country to the other, and it has already been established that the 
are essential differences in the exercise of the various production functio: 
between the French and English networks. If these differences serve t] 
objectives of each network, why unify them?” And a little later on, it state 
“The Association, with regard to controls, cited the words of Mr. Block Lainé, 
French economist, who has written a book on the reform of business. Mr. Lait 
stated as follows: “Well-devised control is not a substitution of the controller 
the controlled, the controllee. It is a check, a verification at sufficient interve 
of the right to control, to direct, the sanction of the fait accompli rather thi 
pre-control. A good controller is a conscience and not a busybody.” T! 
Association continues as follows: “Objection might be made to the delegation | 
certain direction, control too, into the hands of the producers because t) 
producers are not all ready to take up these responsibilities, and second, th! 
the artistic requirements and new concepts of telecast do not enable a sing 
man to hold all these functions.” We believe that, with regard to hiring a 
personnel problems, one of the main functions of the management is to hi 
competent personnel, people who have a sense of responsibility and people w! 
have a certain value, and we believe that management must place its confiden| 
in these people. However—and I am going on to the first objection—this is wi) 
regard to criteria of hiring: “A few producers could defeat this argument | 
different context of work. The reply to the second objection is that ne 
requirements call for teamwork of co-ordinators, whatever title given them | 

the CBC, among the producers. The co-ordinator could be selected from amo} 
their own ranks.” A little later on, the Association quoted Mr. Dick Carson : 
“Modern Reform” who stated as follows: “In order to be effective, controls mi: 
be simple, and there must be as few as possible. They must leave maximt: 
latitude to the subordinates, with the possibility of exerting their initiative all 
their aptitudes to obtain the desired results. Ineffective control restricts freed: 
of action and places the emphasis from secondary objectives.”’ 


(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Prittie? 


Mr. Prittie: The first thing I have to say is that we expect to see I, 
Allard on “Le Sel de la Semaine.” 


Mr. TRUDEAU: No member should be excluded. 
Mr. STANBURY: Even Ontario members. 


Mr. PritTie: I should like to be quite clear about Mr. Désorcy’s position 
the program, “Le Sel de la Semaine.” Are you, in fact, the executive produc: 
of this program? Are you in charge of the production? 
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Translation) 


Mr. DEsorcy: Yes, I am in charge of the production of the program. I am in 
warge of production and information. I don’t think, however, that these duties 
ve the same as those of executive producer that you have in Toronto on the 
hglish network, because the executive producer is responsible for all the 
ranaging of the telecast; not strictly on the production level and information 
lvel. He must also concern himself in the general objectives of the telecast. He 
ust also act as supervisor, while in my case, my duties are directly connected 
\th production. 


i 
(Inglish) 
Mr. Prirtre: For how long have you been the producer of this program? 


(‘ranslation) 
| 
Mr. DrEsorcy: For about a year. This program began last fall. 


(nglish) 


_ Mr. PriTTIE: Do you check with the director of news and public affairs each 
wek concerning the items which will be in the program? 


( ‘ranslation) 


Mr. Désorcy: Yes, I may say that co-ordination is made at this level in our 
dyartment. As soon as we are thinking of starting production of a certain kind 
olprogram we must inform the section head, and if the section head sees any 
olection to it—this is the way it happens—there is discussion and it is easy to 


cae to an understanding. 


(liglish) 

Mr. Prittre: I had not seen the program until the other night; I watched 
th; week’s production of “Le Sel de la Semaine.” It seemed to me to be more 
li: “Newsmagazine” on the English network than a program such as “Seven 
Dys.” Would you agree? Is that a valid comparison—Newsmagazine’”’? 


(Janslation) 


Mr. Désorcy: I may say, first of all, that we were not the first to make a 
coiparison with “Seven Days’. It was the newspapermen who made that 
cO!parison. It is similar to Newsmagazine and to Seven Days—it resembles 
“Sven Days” as it can often deal with controversial subjects, and the format of 
th broadcast at certain times—I am sorry— 


(Eglish) 


Mr. Prirtre: While you have been producer of this program have there 


bea many occasions when those in management superior to your director have 


inirmed him, or informed you, not to use certain items? Have there been many 
oC isions? 
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(Translation) 


Mr. Désorcy: It has happened, at least in one case, the Munsinger affair. I 
other cases, I do not remember. 


(English) 
Mr. Prittiz: This is the only occasion, then, that you can think of? 


(Translation) 


Mr. Dé&sorcy: Yes, but I must say this. I have only been in charge ¢ 
production for the last two months. I direct the program without having th 
title but I have been in charge of information and production over the last tw 
months. Before that, Mr. Jean Lebel, who is now supervisor of the broadcas 
held the same position. He is the one who dealt with management. 


(English) _ 
@ (11.35 a.m.) 


Mr. Prirtre: Mr. Désorcy, may I ask what you were doing before yc 
became the producer of this program? 


(Translation) 


Mr. Désorcy: I have been a producer for eleven years on the CBC. Thai 
had the opportunity of producing telecasts in different formats and for differe 
services. I have spent the most part of my time as a producer in the dramat 
section, and in the youth section, where I also produced drama, and al) 
religious broadcasts. 


| 


(English) | 
Mr. PrittreE: Have you ever been given to understand that there are a 
subjects that you are completely forbidden to deal with on “Le Sel de| 


Semaine”? Mr. Trudeau mentioned a satire on royalty, for example. Do y! 
understand that there are subjects you should not treat at all? | 


(Translation) | 
Mr. Désorcy: I think there are some subjects that we cannot deal with! 


BY 


have not been told not to have anything to do with them, but I think that th: 
are some subjects which cannot be dealt with. | 


if 
Mr. Pritt1e: To your mind what are those subjects? | 
Mr. Désorcy: Separatism, for instance. l 
i 
|" 


Mr. Dksorcy: No, those are subjects that can be dealt with. We can dl 
with those subjects, but I think that the most important is that of separatism. 


Mr. PrItTIE: The Pope, the Church, monarchy? 


(English) 


Mr. Prirtie: This is not a written directive; it is something that ‘u 
understand and something that you feel; is that correct? ae 


i 
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Translation) 
Mr. Désorcy: Yes, it is something that I feel. It is not a written instruction. 
_ Mr. PRUD’HOMME: A supplementary question. Is it just recently that there 
as been this feeling in the CBC that there are some subjects not to be dealt 
ith? 

Mr. DEsorcy: No, I do not think so. 

Mr. PRUD’HOMME: You do not feel this? Do other people feel like you? 

Mr. Désorcy: I cannot speak for the others. 


nglish) 


Mr. PrITTIE: Have you presented an item on separatism which has been 
ifused? 


(‘ranslation) 
Mr. DéEsorcy: No. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: A supplementary question. Have you ever presented 
sch questions? 


Mr. DEsorcy: No. 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: It would be difficult to know then. 
Mr. Désorcy: It is my impression, as I have just said. 


(nglish) 


_ Mr. PRITTIE: You mentioned earlier the different concepts of objectivity of 
poducers and management. It seems this is one of the main differences 
cacerning “Seven Days” as well. Do you feel it is the function of the producers 
0 public affairs programs—and it does not matter which network we are 
spaking of—to present items or programs which tend to lead public opinion? 
Prhaps I should go further before you answer. 


(‘ranslation) 


| Mr. Désorcy: Personally, I think that we must sensitize public opinion to 
th true problems and I think that we have to make public opinion aware of the 
tre dimensions of these problems. 


(.aglish) 


Mr. PrITTIE: Well, I will have to express an opinion on my own, and you 
my wish to comment or refuse to comment upon it. 

One thing that has struck me throughout all this testimony is that if a 
Piducer feels he wants to lead public opinion to reform something—and let us 
tae the example of automobile safety, which a member of the House of 
Cnmons has been very active in promoting—he finds it is sometimes difficult 
te very objective at the same time. Now, the CBC, in its written publications, 
daand objectivity, fair treatment to both sides of a controversial question. The 
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question I want you to comment upon is this. Can you do this and be objectiy 
by their standards? 


(Translation) 


Mr. D&sorcy: I am sorry, I do not seem to understand the sense of you 
question. You are asking whether it is possible to do so and remain objective 
Do what? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think I can clarify the question. He says he is expressin, 
his own opinion. He personally believes that it is the role of the CBC fo 
instance, to raise and maintain before the public eye a problem such a 
automobile safety—safety in the manufacture of automobiles that is. He is askin 
you whether it is possible to promote a thing like this and yet satisfy the noHo! 
of objectivity which CBC management imposes on you? 


Mr. Drsorcy: Yes, I think so. I am sorry—will you allow me just a brie 
explanation, so that I will be very sure that I understood the sense of you 
question? You are asking whether if we promote highway safety or othe 
subjects that is compatible with the objectivity of the CBC? Yes, I think 


The CHAIRMAN: The concept of objectivity—that was the question a 
Prittie asked. 


Mr. Désorcy: Oh, fine, I apologize. If we take the CBC position at tal 
present time as expressed; I do not think so. I do not think it is compatible wit) 
management’s idea of objectivity. . 


(English) | 

Mr. Prittie: Mr. Chairman, I have come to another conclusion as a result ¢ 
this hearing; it is that the standards of objectivity which the Corporation ha) 
proclaimed can be applied to what I will call straight news broadcasting, bu 
there is a difficulty involved, if you try to apply this to public affairs program 
which give opinions, and I would be in agreement with Mr. Désorcy on thi 
point. He has answered my question. 


Could you tell us what the weekly cost of the production of that prograr 


is? 


(Translation) | 


Mr. DEésorcy: Mr. Chairman, in this regard I would like to be inforsiedee C 
the custom at the present time, the custom now being used. Is it usual for th 
CEC to reveal the cost of programs here? | 


The CHAIRMAN: What I can say is that so far we have refrained from askin, 
for information on payments to participants. When some questions were aske 
about the total cost of a broadcast, management had no objection as to th 


price being mentioned. I think that is it. The total cost of the program. You ca 
speak out. | 


Mr. D&sorcy: The total cost of the broadcast which I produce, for dire 
costs as well as indirect costs, amounts to $14,361.00 per week, which meat 
that this is distributed between direct costs of $8,270.00 and indirect costs ¢ 


$6,091.00. 


= 
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| Mr. DuquetT: Compared to “This Hour Has Seven Days” is the budget of 
‘ue Sel de la Semaine” approximately the same or could you indicate to us 
‘hat the difference is, if it exists? 


Unglish) 
_ Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, we have that information. With regard to 
Seven Days’, if I remember correctly, it was a total of $33,000 to $35,000. 


_ The CuarrMan: This is on record. 


Mr. Lewis: That is, direct and indirect, compared to $14,000 odd. That is on 
te record. 


| Mr. Prittie: I have one other question. 


(ranslation) 
_ Mr. Duquet: Thank you, Mr. Lewis. 


_ Mr. Désorcy: I am sorry, I had a little bit of difficulty replying to your 
gestion because there are all sorts of rumours and such which circulated 
riative to the budget of “Seven Days”. I have learned that it is in fact $33,000. 
I.ad heard mention of $35,000 and even of $50,000 at one time, but I note that 
siply that for a program of one hour weekly, the newsmagazine type, we have 
$1,361. 


_ Mr. Prup’HommME: A related question. Would the fact that “This Hour Has 
Sven Days” covers the events throughout Canada, possibly explain the differ- 
ere in the budget between “This Hour Has Seven Days” and your program, 
wich is rather regionalized. For instance, if “This Hour Has Seven Days’’, deals 
wh something going on in British Columbia, it covers much more of Canada 
thn you do. This is not a criticism, I know. 


Mr. Désorcy: Yes, I know, but in fact I think that it is also because of 
trasportation costs which are very expensive for the CBC. I have produced 
bradeasts in which I had to travel a great deal and at the end, these broadcasts 
co; less than others of the same type which I had produced in the studio in 
Matreal, without moving. 


_Mr. Prup’HommE: Congratulations. 


Mr. Désorcy: Thank you. In fact I do not think this is the main reason. 
Uiess I am mistaken the general director for TV in the French network in 
Qubec, Stated in an interview he gave us on “Le Sel de la Semaine’, that the 
tevised broadcast on the French network cost three times less than a broadcast 
onthe English network, and the English network broadcast cost almost five 
ines less than that produced on American networks. 


Mr. PruD’HOMME: The reason? 
Mr. DEsorcy: The reason is that our budgets are insufficient. 
‘Mr. PRUD’HOMME: But you do produce something good just the same. 


Mr. DEsorcy: Perhaps we could produce something better, and perhaps 
in2r better and more interesting conditions. 
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(English) 

Mr. Prirtie: Mr. Chairman, I have one last question. I would like to knoy 
the popularity of your program. The figures presented to us on “Seven Days 
showed that this has a wider audience than usual public affairs programs ani 
that it cuts across all educational levels. I would like to know the popularity o 
“Te Sel de la Semaine”, what percentage it has of your available listenin 
audience, and if it cuts across all educational levels? 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you putting this question to the witness? 


Mr. PRITTIE: Yes. 


(Translation) 
Mr. Dé&sorcy: Unfortunately, I do not have the ratings here. I must saj 
however, that it is a program which has just started last October. It takes - 


certain amount of time, of course, for a broadcast to be broken in, for | 


broadcast to become somewhat popular, to establish its popularity. I must sa 
that we might, I think, on a program like that, reach a much greater audienc 
with greater means at our disposal. 

Mr. DuQuET: Mr. Désorcy, at the present time, as producer of the progral) 
you do not have any rating, you have no idea what it is. | 

Mr. Désorcy: The ratings come out regularly every week. The ratings com 
out also every month. I can tell you that at some point, we had reached 13 pe 
cent. I think that it was in January or February. I do not have the recent rai) 
ings, in fact, the program was pre-empted by hockey, so our rating must hav 
risen. 
Mr. PRrup’HOMME: First of all, I apologize. I was absent for a few momen) 
and this is what happens when we sit on two committees at once, particular. 
when we consider them just as important one as the other. The Food and Dru; 
Committee of course, is of interest to me and I apologize of course, if I Wi 
absent. Therefore, if I ask questions which have already been posed plea) 
excuse me. The Chairman will advise me as he usually does, and I will read tl 
replies then in a transcript. I think you said a little while ago, Mr. Désorcy, th 
management, Head Office as you call it, tends to think of you a little bit as tt 
infallible. . | 

Mr. Désorcy: No, this is not in fact what I said. We have the impressi( 
that Head Office would like us to be regularly infallible. 


Mr. PRup’HOMME: On your side, do you also have the impression that yi 
would like to have Head Office be infallible never make any mistakes and | 


on? 


i 
i 


Mr. Drsorcy: Yes. 
Mr. PRuUD’HOMME: This is what I like. I am here moreover because it seer 
to me that it is possible to work much better when there is humility involve 
In your opinion, Mr. Désorcy, what is the role of the CBC, the objects of t 
CBC? It was established for a purpose. It was not only to make programs, the 
must be a reason. 


\ 
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| Mr. Désorcy: The purposes of the CBC are multiple. They are, first of all, 


)» inform, to amuse and to serve the public, to educate if you will. 


| Mr. Prup’HommME: Is the prime aim of the CBC not also to have the whole 
* Canada better known? To promote knowledge of the two ethnic groups? Is 


iat not the basis of the CBC, because I imagine Parliament does not spend $114 
illion a year just to amuse people. We could give this over to private 
aterprise, particularly in the field of public affairs. I am going to deal more 
articularly with the French network. In the field of public affairs there 
wrtainly must be an objective that you must reach or that you are probably 
saching. I do not want to stress this too much, but is it not one of the basic 
ams of the CBC, the reason for existence of the CBC in Canada? 


Mr. DEsorcy: You are asking me whether to promote national unity and 
te knowledge of the various ethnic groups, is one of the aims of the CBC? The 
resident has always stated this, I think, before the Laurendeau-Dunton 
mmission. He has also stated on several occasions that it was one of the aims 
( the CBC. 


_ Mr. Prup’Homme: But do you accept this foremost that it is one of the aims 
( the CBC? 


Mr. DEsorcy: Yes. 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: With a slight hesitation? 


_ Mr. DEsorcy: No, I think that the difficulty comes from the fact that first of 
él, we are at the service of the public, and I am saying, yes, insofar as it is the 
feling of the public that I feel that truly for the public there is a certain 
iterest in promoting national unity. It is in that sense that Iam Saying yes. 


_ Mr. Pruv’Homme: Do you think that, at the present time, the French 
S:tion of the CBC meets this? Does it tend to develop this aspect? I am not 


Seaking from the management point of view, but from the production point of 
vw. 


‘ (11.55 a.m.) 


_ Mr. Desorcy: I know that, at the present time, there are programs being 
ridied for the Centennial, there are programs being made ready for this on a 
biter knowledge of Canada within the scope of our regular programs, I must 
si, that here of course, we come upon the problem which is that of the 
leguage barrier. I will say though, that, more and more we are finding a 
f’mula which will remedy this problem, and more and more, of course, we are 
filing English-speaking Canadians who speak French. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Which is a very good thing. Do you think there was a 
clhnge in attitude on the part of the CBC French section from the production 
Pnt of view, or have you noted a change in attitude let us say in the past year, 
C(apared with the four last years? 


ar CHAIRMAN: Would Mr. Prud’homme enlighten us as to the pertinence 
Ol‘his? 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: It is the witness whom J— 
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The CHAIRMAN: No, no, not in the light of broadcasting, but I am thinkin, 
of the considerations that we have before us at the present time. 


Mr. PRup’HOMME: At any rate, Mr. Chairman, I think that I can make m 
questions more direct if you want me to. But I am not interested in makin; 
them more direct. I think we will probably get there. Perhaps it is a bad way 
have of posing my questions, but I do not think that they are very differen 
from the other types of questions being asked. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we were supposed to be dealing with a certain typ 
of problem. i 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Yes, we were supposed to study the budget, but I thin) 


we have been on Item I—General for a long time. ' 


The CHAIRMAN: No, we are on a more specific problem than this, and I wa 
wondering whether— . 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: How would you advise me to conform? 


The CHAIRMAN: It seems curious that you should ask me at this time, bu’ 
we are considering and have been for some time now a situation which exist 
or which does not exist within the CBC and of which “Seven Days” is or is not | 
symptom. And it seemed to me that now you were going to direct you 
questions. The first one seemed to be completely within the scope— | 


(English) 
Mr. Lewis: It is a little bit like ““Have you stopped beating your wife?” 


(Translation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: In your opinion, in the past two or three years ha 
there been a change of attitude on the production side (French section) insofe 
as the main aims of the CBC are concerned? And to be more direct, do yo 
believe that there is less separatism in the CBC in the past three than there wa 
in the past four years? 


The CHAIRMAN: When a member of a Committee asks a question whic 
calls for an expression of your opinion, the Chairman must warn you that yo. 
are free to reply or not. | 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I imagine, however, that you do have an opinion on thi 
We are trying to enlighten ourselves as members. It is the role of the Chairma 
to inform you of this, but each time it happens, it happens to me. 


Mr. DEsorcy: I’m afraid the question is too general it would require a gre: 
deal of research and application to reply to a problem of this type. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Mr. Lewis might have some objections because hi 
understands French very well. The program “Aujourd’hui” definitely he 
changed its attitude. I do not know why. Have there been instructions, hav 
special instructions been given not to deal with certain aspects. | 

Mr. DEsorcy: Not to my knowledge. | 
| 

Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Therefore, this is spontaneous, this change of attitude he 
been spontaneous. 


| 
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, Mr. DkEsorcy: There has been one, definitely. 


English) 
_ Mr. Prittig: Do you think it is infested by Liberals? 


Trans lation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I would not like to use the words “infested with” which I 
urted out the other day. I would not like to offend my friend, Mr. Lewis. 
herefore, for the time being, one last question. Directly, the prime objective of 
te CBC especially in its public affairs broadcast, he will admit are very 
(fferent from any other programs you have produced because you are dealing 
ith a sensitive aspect of broadcasting, in that the French section is doing work 
ystairs, that is to say, give too much undue importance. I am not Minimizing 
te separatism of course, independence, I don’t like the word separatist. Do you 
ink there is a tendency to exaggerate this type of Quebec life with regard to 
a other aspects which are just as important. 


Mr. DEsorcy: I do not think so. 


|| 
, 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: I do not mean the program “Aujourd’hui’”. For example, 
reently, in a one-hour telecast, something important which was taking place 
fre in Ottawa should have been on the air at three or four minutes to 
esht—that is usually the time when we have Ottawa items on that program—but 
iwas unfortunately cut out. There had been something like 20 or 22 minutes on 
ndern painting—you know the kind of daubing I mean—and I really think that 
viat was going on in Ottawa then was far more important, if not for us, at 
lust for the people. I always feel that in cases like that there is a tendency not 
tshow both sides of a question. 


_ Mr. Désorcy: I am not of the same opinion as you. 
_ Mr. Prup’Homm™eE: You do not think so? 
_ Mr. Déssorcy: I do not think so. 


Mr. Pruv’Homme: In your opinion, if someone is recognized as prejudiced 
irfavour of independence—he could be very brilliant, of course, there are some 
irependentist candidates who are very brilliant, no doubt—but if an indepen- 
dutist is recognized publicly in this way, do you not think that the fact that he 
isnvited very often to appear on the CBC, on the French section, would tend to 
&e him more importance than the movement warrants? You must admit that 
tk influence of television is extraordinary. 


Mr. Désorcy: I don’t see that one independentist has been invited too often 
tcthe CBC to several programs, I can’t subscribe to this. 


\ 
_ Mr. Prup’HomME: On your own, no. 
\ > 


Mr. DEsorcy: No, but I do see the other programs of the CBC French 
nework rather regularly. It is my job and I have not noted this phenomenon of 
W.ch you speak, that is that we have had more separatists on our programs 
thn we should have had. I don’t say that we must do so but I said it was not 
dce, but I said that I just hadn’t noticed it. 
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Mr. PRUD’HOMME: That’s all. 


(English): 

Mr. Lewis: Mr. Désorcy, I will be bilingual by asking my questions - 
English and hearing them answered by you in French. 

We have asked you a good many general questions which are difficult fi 
you to explain and you will forgive me if I ask you, and press you, to answ 
some pretty specific questions. 

I will start with the article in your collective agreement which reads 
follows: : 


(Translation) 


The Corporation undertakes to restrict the amount of surveillan 
which it has over the producers during the rehearsal and broadcast of t) 
program and to allow the producers complete authority in the stud 
over all the staff to be found there. The Corporation promises, moreove 
to protect the authority which the producer holds as to the content al 
format of his programs and to interfere only to protect their own bas 
interests. 


(English) 
Has this clause of the collective agreement been observed by manageme 
of the CBC? oe 
(Translation) . | 
Mr. Désorcy: We have had to formulate the grievances in this regard. V 
do have a grievance procedure which is as follows: First of all, we have 
grievance committee at the regional level and then if no agreement is reach) 
at this level we have a national grievance committee, that is to say, with He! 
Office and ourselves. And thirdly, if there is really no way to an understand 
we then submit the grievance to an arbitrator who is Mr. Carl Goldenberg. ‘F 
| 


(English) 

Mr. Lewis: You explained that. Perhaps I did not make my question cle: 
I deliberately read again the paragraph which you had read earlier, and 
suggest to you that if some of the other statements you made are correct, th. 
obviously this paragraph in your agreement is not being lived up to. F 
example, you said that there is “Un manque de définition de responsabilites”’. : 
seems to me that this paragraph 8(1) in your collective agreement defines yo. 
responsibilities very well. You complained that you had—and I use ‘yo! 
words—“contréle presque quotidien’’. C’est contre la convention si on exerce ih 
controle presque quotidien. I want to understand exactly what the situation - 
Here you have an agreement which says that daily control must not | 
exercised, that you must be left alone to run your show, to put it in simt’ 
English. On ‘the other hand, you say that one of the difficulties is the alm 


daily control of your work. Would you please explain the conflict? atl 
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Translation) 

Mr. DEsorcy: Some things on the part of the Corporation, so far as the 
yntract is concerned are explained to you with the grievance procedure 
ivolved because very often we did put in a grievance but it was solved at the 
»gional level. 

_ Mr. Lewis: Yes, I understand this. Were there very many of this type of 
rievance? 

_ Mr. Desorcy: Yes. In fact, what happened is that last year, for instance, we 
ecumulated them throughout the year, and at the end of the year we submitted 
tem to the industrial relations service of the CBC. 


Mr. Lewis: Are they grievances about clause 8? 
_ Mr. DEsorcy: Yes, exactly. 
| Mr. LEwIs: About how many, twenty, thirty? 


Mr. DeEsorcy: No. I would say there were approximately ten. About ten last 
yar. Now, of course, you will understand Mr. Lewis that it’s not always easy to 
sbmit a grievance on each of the cases because we would spend all of our time 
tring to solve grievances, and settle grievances, as we have to produce very 
nny programs. It often happens that producers are unable to bring to the 
aention of the Association all the grievances involved. 


(nglish) 

_ Mr. Lewis: So that what you are telling me is that there were about 10 
fimal grievances and some other cases which you could not have the time or 
b bothered to grieve about? And you are talking about grievances connected 
wh Particle huit? 

(‘ranslation) 

_ Mr. Désorcy: Exactly. 8.1 which defines the prerogatives of the producer 
ail the authority of the producer. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: A short question. Can Head Office or management also 
gie the grievances to Mr. Carl Goldenberg? 


_ Mr. DEsorcy: Yes. 

Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Has it done so? 
_ Mr. Désorcy: Never so far. 
_ Mr. Prup’Homme: Not so far. 


(liglish) 
Mr. Lewts: They have other ways of settling grievances, I suppose. 


(lanslation) 


| Mr. DEsorcy: I must say that the Producers’ Association has on several 
Scasions not only offered its co-operation to the CBC but has also given 
evience of it: 
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Mr. Prup’HOMME: Did the CBC reject this co-operation? That’s not wh 
you are saying? 

Mr. Dzsorcy: It is exactly what I am saying. That is, unfortunately th 
we did not find on the part of the CBC except in the past six months, a re 
desire to co-operate with us. I was quite surprised, for instance, to learn th 
Head Office management had called the Producers Association in Toronto 
give them explanations about certain situations. We were very pleased for t! 
producers in Toronto but we have never had the pleasure of being called 
by the President of the Corporation to meet with him and each time we ha 
met him since 1959, we met him only twice. | 


Mr. Lewts: Is that 1959 the year of the producers’ strike? , 
Mr. Dresorcy: Exactly. | 


Mr. Lewis: You were a producer at that time and you were one of tho 
who was complaining, one of the group that complained. | 

Mr. DEsorcy: Yes, sir. | 
(English) 

Mr. Lewis: Can you tell me whether your strike in 1959 had anything to ( 
with a similar situation about which you are expressing regret; that is, t) 
failure to give the producers an amount of discretion which you thought w 
necessary? . 
(Translation) 


Mr. D&sorcy: There is a parallel, a complete parallel between the 19 
situation and that which prevails at the present time. 


(English) 
Mr. Lewis: Did it improve at all, from your point of view, after 1959, f 
any period of time? 


(Translation) 


Mr. Désorcy: For a very short period of time. 


(English) 
Mr. Lewis: For a year, or two years, and then it sank back— 


(Translation) | 


Mr. Désorcy: Less than that, I think it was six to eight months, and att? 
end of this year we had a dismissal which we had to place before the grievant) 
committee, and relations deteriorated afterwards. 


(English) 


Mr. Lewis: And this deterioration between your association and what y! 
call “la direction” has been going on for some time, has it, or is it recent? 


| 


; 
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Lranslation) 


_ Mr. Desorcy: No, I must say that this has been going on for some time 
vw. I apologize, Mr. Lewis. Will you allow me just a distinction here. When I 
<eak of management, I am speaking at this stage of Head Office. 


_ Mr. LEwIs: Yes. 


Mr. DEsorcy: There are some people in management in Montreal who, I 


4 


tink, have done approach work, who have made the contacts with the 
Asociation of Producers. Unfortunately, it was useless because it was never 
flowed up and because there was never any means of making these contacts 
ad dialogues official, which means that it was always unofficial and we could 
nt really arrive at any understanding and co-operation at any very effective 
toe of co-operation. 

(nglish) 


Mr. Lewis: Let me take you now to some details which have already been 
axed of you but I want to ask you about them a little differently, and perhaps 
w can get the details in. 


You are the “chef de production” of the program “Le Sel de la Semaine’’? 
(ranslation) 
_ Mr. Desorcy: That is right. 
(.nglish) 


_ Mr. Lewis: And do you have any “realisateur” with you? Any producers 
wh you? 


(‘“anslation) 
Mr. DEsorcy: Yes, I have three. 
(liglish) 
Mr. Lewis: And they are under you—you have authority over them? 
(Janslation) 
Mr. DEsorcy: Yes, they are under my orders. 
(Eglish) 
Mr. Lewis: And did you pick them, or did somebody else pick them? 
Mr. PeTERs: He inherited them. 
(Tznslation) 


Mr. Désorcy: I chose one, who has come in since, but the others were 
alady there when I arrived. 


(Eglish) 


Mr. Lewis: Would you tell me how you chose the one you did choose? I am 
n0 talking about his qualifications. Do you have the authority to say “I want so 


‘n'so”? Or would you have to go through some of the hierarchy? 
4166—3 
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(Translation) 


Mr. Désorcy: This choice was made in agreement with my section head, n 
supervisor, and I did not have to go any further. 


(English) 


Mr. Lewis: Do you have the authority to hire the people you need? In yo 
contract are you given that authority? 


(Translation) 
Mr. DEsorcy: Yes, yes, yes. 


(English) 


Mr. Lewis: Now, do you have a supervisor over you? 


(Translation) 
Mr. Desorcy: Yes. Mr. Lebel. 
Mr. LEWIs: Whom you have already named. 
Mr. Desorcy: Exactly. . | 


(English) 
Mr. Lewis: And above who is there? 


(Translation) 


Mr. Désorcy: Mr. Mare Thibault, who is the Director of the Public Affa’ 
Section. 


Mr. Lewis: Director of Public Affairs? 
Mr. Désorcy: That is right. Like Mr. Haggan. . # 


(English) ae | 


Mr. Lewis: And over him who is next? 


(Translation) 


Mr. DEsorcy: The Director of Information Services, Mr. Jean Grand’and 


(English) 


Mr. Lewis: And is that the end of the regional direction in Aiontreal or 
there something more? 
(Translation) 


Mr. Désorcy: No, over Mr. Grand’andau we have the General Director f 
the French network, Mr. Marcel Ouimet. ) 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Marcel Ouimet, does he live in Montreal? 
Mr. Désorcy: I think that he splits his time between Montreal ae Otten 


eins 
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English) 


Mr. Lewis: I had the impression that Mr. Marcel Ouimet was in Ottawa. 
‘as I wrong? I thought he worked out of an office in Ottawa. Does he work out 
* an office in Ottawa or out of an office in Montreal or does he work out of 
th? 


Cranslation) 


Mr. Drsorcy: No, he has an office in Montreal and he comes to Montreal 
igularly, I think, each week. 


Mr. Lewis: And he also has an office in Ottawa? 
Mr. Désorcy: Yes. 


Inglish) 


_ Mr. Lewis: Now, when you are planning the program do you meet with 
jur producers and with Mr. Thibault, or does he not meet with you regularly? 


(‘ranslation) 


Mr. Desorcy: No. You see, we have meetings at the producers’ level and 
te hosts’ level within the program and we inform Mr. Thibault of the material 
v2 are going to use for the following week. Mr. Thibault submits—I think this is 
t2 present structure—Mr. Thibault submits his suggestions to Mr. Grand’andau, 
ad I think that some subjects have to be approved by the Director General. 
Fr instance, in the case of trips abroad, we have to receive prior approval from 
Ead Office, from the Director General. 


(nglish) 


_ Mr. Lewts: I suppose because it involves the expenditure of money? Would 
tht be the reason? 


(ranslation) 


Mr. Désorcy: I don’t think that this is directly the reason because it 
scaetimes happens that we have to undertake productions which will cost just 
amuch as trips abroad. I think that the only reason that I can see for this 
diective is the fact of ensuring co-ordination. 


(.rglish) 


_ Mr. Lewis: It does not sound unreasonable to me that you should need 
alhority if you are going to travel out of the country. But how detailed a 
reort do you give to Mr. Thibault about the subjects you intend to treat? Do 
yc merely give him the heading, or do you outline in what way you will treat 
it.{rom what angle you will treat it and who the “animateur” will be, and so 


Or 
(“anslation) 


Mr. Désorcy: No. I give Mr. Thibault a list of the subjects we are to deal 


wh and the way in which we are going to treat the subjects. That means that 
24166—33 
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when we are going to treat a question in a humorous way I give him the ger 
eral outline of the subject. The producers must submit a detailed project of thi 
in as much detail as possible, 


(English) 
Mr. Lewis: And then he says either that you may go ahead or that yc 
make some changes? And are changes often made? 


(Translation) 
Mr. Désorcy: It often happens that we make changes. | 


(English) 

Mr. Lewis: But surely you cannot object to the director of the section 
public affairs taking an active part in the exercise of judgment as to what yc 
should do on a program? You do not object to him doing that? | 


(Translation) | 
Mr. D&sorcy: We have no objection to this. On the contrary, and I thir 
that this is almost effective control which could be exercised. Unfortunately, 
must say that at certain times, we are under the impression that Mr. Thibau. 
that the Public Affairs Director, does not enjoy the full confidence of h 
superiors. . 


(English) 

Mr. Lewis: I have the impression that Mr. Thibault will know and Iw 
ask him. I just want you to explain it because if you cannot we can ask M 
Thibault. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Désorcy: Yes. I say this because I want to explain the situation — 
which we might be placed with regard to Mr. Thibault as well as with regard | 
the subjects we want to deal with, which means that at certain times, we 4) 
very hesitant with regard to the subjects we will treat. We are waiting f 
decisions and decisions are slow. We know very well that Mr. Thibault agre‘| 
and the Service Director, but this person must also get the agreement of | 
Information Director and often the Information Director must get the agre, 
ment of the Director General. And I think that these persons are all in go 
faith, but I think that the structure is such that decisions are very slow. In tl] 
case of trips abroad, I think it would be possible to arrange for much mo. 
effective co-operation, co-ordination, without being able to go up in the—we i 
not feel that there is a delegation of powers of authority. 


(English) | 

Mr. Lewis: You object merely because it is what you call, I think, 
French—“ennuyant”—or do you object because it interferes with the work thi 
has to be done? eae | 
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Translation) 


Mr. Désorcy: Not only do I believe this, but I know that this causes us to 
jse much of our enthusiasm and much of our dynamism at certain moments. 
jou no doubt are aware that the role of the producer and his functions are 
merous, involve a great deal of nervous tension and a great expense of 
ergy. 

Inglish) 
_ Mr. McC.LeAve: I would like to ask the witness some very short questions, 
Ir. Chairman. They concern the solution to the problem that he has suggested 


ith regard to public affairs programming and the dissatisfaction which exists 
i that department. 


| It strikes me that there are two approaches, or two solutions, one involving 
rore independence from the producers and, the second, either more under- 
sinding by management of the producers’ problems, or a better liaison between 
ranagement and producers. 


What would the witness say on those two points? 


(‘ranslation) 


_ Mr. Deésorcy: I may say that we have very little contact with the upper 
lvel of management. We have very little contact with Head Office. At some 
nments, we note that we have different ideas with regard to certain problems 
ad we must attribute this to a lack of communication. On this subject, I would 
le to say in passing that the events which happened in 1959 were first of all 
aributed by many people within the management and at Head Office to a lack 
oOcommunication, and the events which happened in Toronto were also due at 
certain times to a lack of communication, and I think we have reason to believe 
tat Head Office has just discovered, in Montreal, that certain problems existed 
ad we must realize that there has been a lack of communication. Solutions are 
nmerous, but I think that one of the solutions, and perhaps the most effective, 
wuld be the delegation of powers, as wide as possible. And this will be the 
suution to the problem. And this should be at all levels. One does not feel 
carly how far the delegation of power goes and where the authority begins 
aj ends. This is rather vague. It is not clear. 


(.nglish) 


| Mr. McCLEAveE: Do these problems that you now have exist because of the 
s}tem in which you operate, or are they due to personality differences? 


(‘ranslation) 

Mr. Désorcy: If you will allow me, I will refer to the memorandum. 
Mreover, there is no doubt, even good men within a poor structure—the best 
Pisible personnel—cannot, in my mind, function adequately. I think that it is 


riher difficult to. apportion blame between the structure and-the personnel. I 
tink that, first of all, that the structure is deficient, clearly so. 
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(English) 

Mr. McCueave: In short, your solution to improve the morale in the publi 
affairs department means not only clearly laid down lines of direction but mor 
independence for the producers? Does that correctly sum up what you say? 


(Translation) 

Mr. Dé&sorcy: I would say a greater delegation of powers at all level; 
When one speaks of the independence, the freedom of the producer, th 
producer is not refusing control. The producers’ association itself states in if 
brief to the Fowler committee that we do not refuse, we do not object t 
control, we wish them to be efficient, effective. We do not want these contro) 
to become a way of hampering us in our creative work. We want them to b 


dynamic. 


(English) 

Mr. McCieave: In other words, on the matter of the power structure, ther 
should be more power in the middle management, or at your level, and les 
power at top management level; is this correct? 


(Translation) 

Mr. Drsorcy: Absolutely, we would like Head Office to delegate moi 
power to the Quebec section, more authority within the infrastructure in tk 
Quebec section, so that more power should be given at different levels, so thi 
the decisions might be taken as soon as possible, and that when people are in th, 
full process of creation they might be able to get down to work. Not two, thre 
and four days, and even weeks should go on before they can begin produictio 
on a project. I think it is impossible for the producers to ask for more powé 
and more authority if, first of all, there is no delegation of power to the variot 
regions by Head Office. The producers’ Association ask more autonomy for tk 
various regions. For the English network as well as for the French networ!) 
And in this brief we say that with more autonomy, we would be able to bette 
serve the public. | 


Mr. McCLEAVE: Thank you. 


@ (12.35 p.m.) 
pageae 
Mr. Peters: Mr. Désorcy, did you hear the broadcast by the presidellé a C 
closed circuit radio following the directors meeting that indicated some of th! 
troubles in “Seven Days” and what the CBC’s attitude was toward correctin 


| 


this problem. } 


(Translation) | 


Mr. Désorcy: I have only heard this, in part, but we have had a meetir| 
with the president the next day, and the president came to meet the staff j 
Montreal, to explain, to go over the lecture he had given the night bea C 
closed circuit. aie: 

Mr. PRUD’HOMME: This was the second time you met the president, becaus 
you say you only met him twice? sation) 


| 


. 


i| 
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Mr. Désorcy: I said that the producers’ association had met the president 
aly twice. 


_ Mr. PRuD’HOMME: I wanted to clear up any confusion on that. 
| Mr. DEsorcy: Since the strike in 1959, at the request of the association. 


unglish) 
Mr. PETERS: Did you accept the restrictions that obviously were inherent in 


tat broadcast which, in effect, stated these controversies will not be allowed to 
cvelop where they cause embarrassment to management. 


(ranslation) 


Mr. DéEsorcy: This is not exactly what I have heard nor what I have 
uderstood, because when the president came to meet us in Montreal, on the 
catrary, he told us that the CBC did not object to controversy. 


(nglish) 


_ Mr. Peters: No, but there were certain stipulations, for instance detailed 
dicussion on CBC ethics with regard to controversial broadcasting, and certain 
tices adhered to when obtaining items for programs, as well as the methods to 
/used. 


ao oO 


(ranslation) 


_ Mr. Désorcy: To my knowledge, it was not stated definitely in those terms; 
Ilo not know that we have been told in as many words that we could treat 
eatroversial subjects according to some ethics, so, to my knowledge, there was 
n question of that. 


(nglish) 
_ Mr. Perers: Are you considered to be a radical? 


(‘ranslation) 


Mr. DEsorcy: I am an ultra moderate. 
(..glish) 


_ Mr. Peters: I understood you to say that you have been broadcasting for a 
leg time in other fields and I was wondering if your choice in the field of a 
Digram of this nature was because of your background. 


(‘‘anslation) 


_ Mr. Désorcy: Yes. First of all, many years ago seven or eight years ago, I 
hve had public affairs broadcast and religious broadcasts, dealing with similar 
Sujects, spiritual broadcasts. And if I chose to return, because I had a choice at 
tht time, to the public affairs, service, it was because of certain circumstances, 
ttre was a producer who was ill, I was asked to replace him, and I rediscov- 
eid, to some extent, the medium of television through public affairs broadcasts, 
because I must say that in the field of public affairs, we have subjects to 
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present them in the most interesting fashion. And they are often dry subjec 
and the people who look at these programs have to make an effort. We have’ 
make an effort to interest the public.. And it was this challenge which I four 
most interesting. It was to deal with subjects—public affairs subjects—in a we 
that would catch the interest of the viewer, because as a matter of fact, on tl 
French network, we have a choice between capturing the interest of 1] 
spectator, interesting him, in making these broadcasts attractive, or leaving tl 
viewer the choice of changing channels, because experience has always prove 
that if the subject is not presented in a pleasant, dynamic way, without losir 
any of its value, it it not dealt with in this manner the viewer is n 
interested. 


(English) 

Mr. Peters: I presume you, as a producer, keep your eye on the survey 
You said it was done weekly and compiled on a monthly basis. But is it yo 
purpose to get as high a rating as possible and, to do this, you might vary yoi 
means of obtaining a viewing audience? 


(Translation) ) 


Mr. Désorcy: This is one of the great problems that we are faced with. V 
have to produce programs. We know at the outset that we have to face ve 
serious competition which sometimes uses methods impossible for us to use 
the CBC. I am speaking in particular of buying the capturing the viewe 
interest in spite of competition from goodness knows how many quiz shows. 
other types of giveaway programs. We have to face that competition and, 
addition we are also faced with the number of programs on other chann¢ 
which have very few public affairs broadcasts. Consequently, which present 
great deal more in line of recreation. By this very fact, the viewer will mu 
more easily be attracted to these recreational programs. It is easier to acce 
after a day’s work. It is difficult to settle down in front of your set and look 
an enriching or a cultural program or one for which you will have an effort 
make. We have sought a formula, we found, for instance in “Aujourd’hu) 
what we were looking for, and which today, I think, still captures a great pz 
of the audience on the French network. But this attempt, this search, involv) 
certain risks, and we definitely have the impression that we are the only or) 
taking risks. We definitely have the impression that when something new) 
presented, when a new attempt is made, we are completely alone. I have be. 
told, on occasion, after having literally had to drag the director’s consent frc| 
him, not only of public affairs, but also of public affairs: “It better be good!” 
is in this sense that we are very rarely, and to my knowledge almost nev 
stimulated in the creativity that we must have for our broadcast, our progran) 
Of course it is very evident, it is very clear that TV is very young, in Cana, 
it is only about 10 or 12 years old. But we are getting into a rut with soi’ 
formulas, and it is absolutely urgent that we allow those with a creative spill) 
performers and producers, to make new attempts, to make innovations—all’ 
them to seek new forms, formulas. And it is necessary that in this search, ? 
receive total support from management. — sy 
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\English) 


Mr. PETERS: In your opinion then it is your responsibility as a producer to 
ry innovations which will encourage the largest possible audience for the type 
f program that you are seeking to present within the framework of the public 
ffairs department; in other words, you should not be afraid to try a new 
2chnique or a new method because of the newness of the medium and the 
anger of becoming stagnant by using the same pattern broadcast after 
roadcast? Is it your responsibility as a producer to look for new methods of 
resenting the material you wish to present, keeping in mind the audience 


action and the desire to obtain as much of the audience participation as 
\ . 
ossible? 


(ranslation) 


Mr. DrEsorcy: Yes, of course, we would like to obtain as many viewers as 
pssible, but in seeking this innovation there is a risk, there is a danger that is 
‘iat one might make a mistake sometimes. I think that if we do not accept the 
pssibility of error at the production level on occasion, that is where we are 
ding to really get into a rut in the French network and in the production of 
yograms in the traditional way. This is where we will lose the public forever 
cause, of course, it is in the public interest that, in the field of public affairs 
12 find a formula which will capture it even more, make it captive. I do not 
tink there is any subject which cannot be interesting but you have to find a 
jay in which to present it and make it interesting, because television is a very 
\ry special medium. It is a very intimate medium, and you have to find a 
secial method, a special means, to allow attractive presentation of this material 
viich might originally have appeared very forbidding. 

| 


| 
Hy 

(nglish) 

| Mr. Peters: This also is an area where you must have almost total 
cifidence of the people to whom you are responsible in allowing you these 
innovations. In other words, if a mistake is made you are going to receive 
Cticism but you feel there still should be this support allowing you to take a 


cance and if you do it wrong you should get hell for doing so, but you should 
ni be criticized for having done it. Is this not true? 


(ranslation) 


_ Mr. Dksorcy: That is to say that it is indispensable in order to have 
inovations in this type that we have complete approval of management, yes. It 
isertain that we cannot multiply ad infinitum errors made in the attempts that 
W make in our innovations. The program “Aujourd’hui” for instance, was a 
Stcess and is still a success. I think that here there was no error made. It is 
Pisible, however, that another program, another innovation, which at the 
Oiset, might appear to provide the same guarantees of quality might meet 
Wh failure for various reasons because there are a great many factors which 
mst be taken into account in the success of a program. 
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(English) 

Mr. Peters: Have you been aware of or followed the innovations—and 
think everyone will agree there have been many new innovations—on th 
“Seven Days” production? Have you seen these innovations? They have bee 
tried but some were successful and, of course, some were not. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Dksorcy: I did follow some of them. I cannot say that I followed ther 
regularly and all of them, but I did follow many of the “Seven Days” programs. 
(English) 

Mr. Peters: You may have heard the current problem with which we ar 
immediately faced in reference to the hosts and, particularly, Mr. Lauri¢ 
LaPierre, who has done something in English speaking Canada which certain] 
has not won the support of the CBC hierarchy. He has become involved and he 
been able to bring the audience into his involvement, and in this connection I 
has done a number of things. Do you allow some of these things on yo) 
program? Unfortunately, I have not seen your program but, I am thinking, fi 
instance, of the use of gesticulations. 


Mr. MacDonald (Prince): And, a tear. | 


Mr. PETERS: Yes, an occasional tear, if you are doing that kind of 
broadcast. Do you use this type of host or are they stoic in the English traditic 
rather than reacting in the French tradition. If you watched Mr. Ouimet thi 
would have given you a pretty good indication of what I mean, his gesticul: 
tions and inflections. Do you allow this? | 


(Translation) | 

Mr. DEsorcy: I must say that at the last program my host asked me | 
recommend that they wear masks. However, we really have to speak here of t) 
host and hiring criteria on a program like mine for instance. I cannot say that 
do not calculate, and I do not think it is possible to calculate the effects» 
gestures or facial expressions or emotion of the host. It is very difficult to 5: 
whether or not the hosts of our program become as emotional as on oth| 
programs. I think that they themselves, are on the program and this is what. 
important. We hire them because of their personality, we hire them in regard | 
their competence from a journalistic point of view, their competence and quali 
cations in various fields, but we do not ask them to be dried fruit. We do not a. 
them to be people who cannot be emotional, or cannot be sensitive to certa 
situations. We do ask them to be honest. We do not ask them to dramatize, 
situation which is not dramatic or to give to a problem a dimension that it dc 
not have. | 


(English) | 
Mr. Peters: If a host is not producing the results you want, do you dire: 
him, do you give him some advice on how he may improve his presentation?. 
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(12.55 p.m.) 
' Mr. Désorcy: Certainly. 


| Mr. PETERS: I have one last question. Would the witness be willing to table 
1e producers’ document which he has referred to and which has been prepared 
ad presented by the producers’ association to the Fowler Committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that will be done. 


| 
' _Mr. Lewis: Where can one obtain copies of that? 
| 


! 


(ranslation) 


! Mr. DEsorcy: Yes, Mr. Chairman. We do have enough copies at the present 
tne, I think, to be able to give one to each member of the Committee. 

(nglish) 

Mr. MAcDOoNALD (Prince): Also in English? 

Mr. DEsorcy: We have a condensed version in English. 


| 

| Mr. Lewis: It is about time the English readers did not have it in their own 
laguage. 

_ The CHarRMAN: There is a condensed version in English. 


_ Mr. Lewis: May I ask a short question? I note the collective agreement—- 
Civention collective—says that it comes into force the 1st October, 
1}2, and remains in force until the 31st March, 1965. Then there is provision 
fc automatic renewal from year to year unless certain notices are given. May I 
ai: whether this agreement has been automatically renewed; is it in force? 


| 
; 

(‘ranslation) 
| Mr. Désorcy: Yes, it is still in force, but the producers’ association under 


th terms of this agreement denounced it, and we are now negotiating a new 
ageement. 


_ Mr. Lewis: Amendments or a new one? 
i . 


_ Mr. Desorcy: A new agreement, and with the CBC, we have concluded an 
afeement whereby we would extend the terms of this one until the new 
ageement is signed. 


_ Mr. Lewis: In other words, this is still in force? 
Mr. DrEsorcy: Yes. 


(liglish) 
The CHAIRMAN: We will meet at 3.30, or after the question period. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 
@ (4.05 p.m.) 
(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. I think it would be important to decide righ 
away whether the Committee has to sit this evening or not. 


(English) 
I think we should decide right now if the Committee wants to meet tonigh 
or not. Could I have the views of the members? 


(Translation) | 


Mr. ALLARD: This evening insofar as I am concerned, I would rather not. W 
started very early this morning, and we have sat all day. This evening w 
would like to look after our duties in the House of Commons. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other remarks in this regard? Is it generé 
opinion of the Committee? 


(English) 

Is it the view of the Committee that we should not sit tonight? 

Mr. Lewis: Can we sit tomorrow morning? 

The CHAIRMAN: It depends on you, gentlemen. I should tell you that ther 
is a necessity for a meeting of the steering committee, and it will not be easy || 
do that before tomorrow morning. It will also not be easy to have a meeting ( 
the steering committee tomorrow afternoon. If the Committee decides it wil 
not sit tomorrow morning, we could have a meeting of the steering committee i 
ten tomorrow. | 

Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, this is what I would move. There ai) 
difficulties in the steering committee meeting tonight—I will not go into them- 
and I would rather see the steering committee meet tomorrow morning at te 
o’clock to arrange further meetings. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think we need a motion for that. It is understoc 
that we will have no meeting tonight and that the steering committee will me. 
tomorrow morning at ten. 


(Translation) 
Mr. Prup’HOMME: Does that not mean we are not going to sit tomorrow? 
The CHAIRMAN: No, that means there is no sitting tomorrow because it | 
not possible during the afternoon. 


(English) ' 
It think it should be emphasized that in any case the meeting tomorro) 
morning would be very short because the House sits at eleven. | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
E 


(Translation) # 
Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Would it be alright after that if we suggested 1 that 7 
adjourn until 8 o’clock Monday evening, like last week? 


| 
t 
eo 


i 
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The CHAIRMAN: Provided we have permission from the House. 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: It is all exhausted? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it is exhausted. 


Inglish) 


_ If we want to sit on Monday at 8.00 p.m., as we did this week, we need a 
1otion to request permission to sit while the House is sitting to apply only from 
londay, May 16 to Thursday, May 19. 


Mr. Lewis: I will so move. 
Mr. PRuD’HOMME: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


(ranslation) 


| The Cuatrman: Now we will deal with the testimony of Mr. Marc Thibault, 
ad I want to ask him as we do of all witnesses whether he has a preliminary 
sitement to make or whether he wants to receive questions from members 
umediately? 

_ Mr. Marc Turpautt (General Supervisor, Adult Education and Public Af- 
frs, CBC French Network): First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like to tell you 
tat my situation here, of course, is a very delicate one. The Parliamentary 
Cmmittee of my country is asking me to come to it to testify about a very 
scious crisis going on within the CBC, the entire corporation. On the other 
had, I am the director of public affairs services on the French network under 
wole management which takes a position on this question with which you are 
aleady familiar. First of all, in testifying here, I should like to know whether I 
shuld subsequently—I should like to know the authority that a Committee like 
yirs has over a witness like myself, what I am to say, and what I can do. 
Fially, would you be kind enough to define the kind of protection which a 
Cmmittee like this one gives to a witness who acts in good faith like the one 
wo is now before you. 


_ The Cuarrman: I could repeat at this point what Mr. Ollivier stated this 
mrning to Mr. Désorcy when the same question was put. He added and I will 
ad—oh, by the way, the secretary is giving me a quotation here from May’s 
wich is in English, I will not try to translate it simultaneously but it will 
al wer your question. 


(liglish) 


A witness is, however, bound to answer all questions which the 
_ committee see fit to put to him (f), and cannot excuse himself, for 
example, on the ground that he may thereby subject himself to a civil 
‘action (g), or because he has taken an oath not to disclose the matter 
about which he is required to testify (h) or because the matter was a 
privileged communication to him, as where a solicitor is called upon to 
disclose the secreta of his client (1), or on the ground that he is advised 

__ by counsel that he cannot do so without incurring the risk of incriminat- 
_ ing himself or exposing himself to a civil suit (k), or that it would 
prejudice him as defendant in litigation which is pending (1), some of 

_ which would be sufficient grounds of excuse in a court of law. Nor can a 
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witness refuse to produce documents in his possession on the ground th: 
though in his possession, they are under the control of a client who h 
given him instructions not to disclose them without his express authori 


(m). 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: This means that the questions which are being put to yi 
by the Committee, unless they are questions relating to hearsay evidence 
asking for an opinion—that is questions which are within your direct knowled 
—are questions which you must answer. This being said, there is the prote 
tion of the Committee which is extended to you, in the case of all employees | 
the CBC occupying the level you occupy in the organization. There is t 
assurance which was given by the president here that no action would be tak 
within the Corporation following statements which would have been made’ 
Committee, in answer to questions put by the members of that Committee on: 
definite subject. I believe that you must have noticed this morning—because y 
were present at the sitting—that the Chairman has attempted to assist t 
witnesses. If questions put to him proved to be embarrassing he has attempt 
to warn the witness that he was bound to answer, but that he may answer 
he feels like it. 


Mr. THIBAULT: I am free to express or not to express an opinion, but I 
have to give the facts. 


The CHAIRMAN: When you are asked for facts that are within yo) 
knowledge, you have to answer. 


Mr. THIBAULT: I am not under oath. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are not sworn under oath, but it is very much 1) 
same thing, because our procedures are such that if the Committee feels tha) 
person should testify under oath, provision is made for that. | 

Mr. THIBAULT: Taking these notions under very serious consideration, !. 
Chairman, I think I am justified then in submitting to your attention and ) 
that of the members of this Committee, the very elaborate statement whic! | 
have already prepared. I think I am authorized too to reply to questions wh} 
members of this Committee will want to ask me subsequently. However, I mit 
tell you that I have prepared a very substantial statement—as you will see ii} 
little while. I did not want to act like a president however, but it is just as il 
had in practice, because though the statement is not as authoritative as if it 13 
come from him, at least, in point of length, it certainly is worthy of his. In do: 
so, I thought that my statement would facilitate your own work since I he 
been reading the transcripts of the evidence given so far as well as ° 
newspaper reports. After having Mr. Slack here and you, Mr. Chairman, tell 2 
the object of my evidence here, I think that it can give an adequate reply 9 
some of your questions while, at the same time eliminating some question § 
afterwards. | 


I should like to be able to speak equally well in English as in Fren!. 
Unfortunately I do not claim to be able to do so. I have rather a great deal! 
difficulty speaking my own tongue and consequently I have no illusions abt 
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ny fluency in an adopted one. However, I do practice a sort of bilingualism 
which is of some interest: I speak my own language as best I can and I can 
anderstand that of my English-speaking colleagues sufficiently. I therefore 
iope that this arrangement will be satisfactory to all. At any rate, for me per- 
onally, it will allow me to give the testimony that I want rather efficiently. On 
he other hand, I would like to communicate to you if you wanted to give to 
aembers of the Committee, a French text of the statement that I am going to 
resent today, hoping and not being convinced that this will do so, because you 
id sit Monday, to be able to present to English-speaking members of the Com- 
aittee a translation, or an unofficial translation at any rate, of my statement. 


English) 
_ Mr. LEwis: Could we wait until it is circulated? 
Translation) 


Mr. THIBAULT: Yes. Attached to my document, as a piece of information, 
du will find a conference given by Sir Hugh Green, Director-General of the 
BC, a conference from which I spoke liberally in my text. I also attached an 
“ganization chart—this morning I heard several members of this Committee 
se questions to Mr. Désorcy trying to locate or situate him in the hierarchy. I 
ave included an organization chart so that you may be able to see at least 
‘here I am, and also to be able to see and to refer within my statement, to 
‘hat I call the intermediate level, higher level, and top management. I also sent 
tis statement to the interpreters so that you will be able to hear it. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Mr. Thibault, do you have any copies in English? 


__Mr. Tuiwavtt: Do you want to ask Mr. Slack. I only have 25 copies. May I 
hgin? I should say that I did not expect to appear today. I spent the night 
litting the finishing touches to this statement with three very charming and 
oliging secretaries, and, of course, the translation of the statement was really 
ipossible to carry out. Consequently: 


Public affairs at the Che. 


Statement by Marc Thibault 
ad General Supervisor of Educational 
and Public Affairs Programs(French Network) 
on Public Affairs at the CBC 
submitted to the Parliamentary Committee 
| on Broadcasting, Films, and Assistance to the Arts, 
| in Ottawa. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AT THE CBC 
years now I have been General Supervisor of the French 
nwork Talks and Public Affairs department. Prior to this for two years I was 


Dector of the French Network radio programs after having produced during 
° years a great number of the very prestigious series of Radio-Collége. 


_ For almost ten 
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I—OUR PUBLIC AND OUR PROGRAMMING 


My department is responsible for an important program volume on TV; 
well as Radio, national as well as local, in the most varied fields: politic 
economy, social science, arts, science, and culture. For example, ¢ 
TV: Professeur Guillemin, Defis nouveus, Sextant, Le Sel de La Semaine, Cart 
Sur Table, Conference de Presse and Aujourd’hui; and, on Radio: Present, Li 
Chansons De La Maison, un Homme Vous Ecoute, Revue Des Arts Et Di 
Lettres, Tour Des Capitales, Des livres et Des Hommes, ete. For your ow 
information it is our department, which has authority on the political serie 
Affaires De L’Etat and Politique Provinciale. 


Even such an incomplete list as this is sufficient to suggest the extent of o1 
activities in programming and its importance to the audience. These activiti 
try to be as diversified as the tastes of their audience. They encompass multifo, 
matters; national and international politics, the world of labor and industr 
literature and the Fine arts, social and human interest problems, mental healt 
family education, history, scientific developments, advice to consumers, etc. 


All our resources are put to work keeping in mind our audience and ti 
important cultural, educational and informational aims of our Department. Th 
audience is of all ages, ideologies, backgrounds, religions, cultures, tastes, need 
an audience of such diversified interests, a public very difficult to serve eith 
separately or in the mass, depending on the nature of our enterprises. 


The programs we produce, the materials we use are therefore aimed at th 
complex audience, very selective at times, hence limited, as for the series 
Professeur Guillemin, or Des Livres et Des Hommes; very popular and diver 
for Aujourd’hui, Present, Defis Nouveaux, Un Homme Vous Ecoute. 


Some programs try their utmost to work in depth on mass education or f 
an audience of higher cultural demands by drawing from material of permane 
value; others accomplish a task of diversified and more superficial informati 
with the abundant, various and precarious topics of actuality. 


| 
! } 


II—OUR FUNCTION, OUR OBJECTIVES 


With such varied programming, our role and aims will also vary from 0) 
program to another and from one audience to antother depending on wh¢) 


they are addressed to. | 


It is readily understood that in all cultural and educational programming t 
our Department, and of the CBC, as well, by its very nature, we must play, a. 
have played a considerable role in promoting new values which have larg’ 
contributed to altering deeply our audience and environment. By the vel 
nature of its existence, and the deliberate orientation of its programming, " 
and radio are powerful “altering forces” of our society; here is a fundamen | 


orientation that belongs to the very nature of our public enterprise. 


Here are two examples to illustrate this. When the Corporation progra)} 
two series on its networks: one in mental hygiene and the other on credit al 
consuming, and entrusts these two series to two permanent hosts, it deliberati’ 
accepts from the beginning the pursuance of involved mass education of a ve’ 


| 
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large audience who will be very substantially influenced in their values, 
ypinions and attitudes. And any two hosts who are entrusted with such 
esponsibilities are therefore much privileged. In this respect, Théo Chentrier 


ind Louise Simard on radio have exerted considerable influence over our 
udience. 


I gave you these two examples to make you realise how complex 
ole and aims in a department such as ours. Besides programs ver 
ivolved in mass education, because of the nature of their goals and th 
aking a position in such vital matters as mental health and consuming, we also 
thedule informative and public affairs programs dealing with great problems 
f our time, our world, our country, in the controversial field of social, 
conomic, political and ideological subjects 
' Since the advent of Public affairs within the CBC, our job consists in 
asearching, selecting, examining and interpreting these problems wherever they 
he found, wherever they come from and whatever they challenge. We outline 
3 efficiently as possible, these times, this world, this country, and this environ- 
‘ent in full evolution. We necessarily expose progress or 
msions and conflicts, assets and weaknesses, new or permanen 
_ Here, our aims are as clear as in our 
‘e know how to respond, there will be 
‘enmark. 


I shall take a quick glance with you at the objectives recorded in English 
i the Halifax memorandum, prepared by my colleague R. Haggan and myself 
ad submitted for approval to the Head Office: 1 
— To explain what is happening in Canada and in the world; how events and 
trends are going to affect this country and its people. 
— To present a continual stream of informed opinion on events in Canada 
| and elsewhere. 
To identify and to present important Canadian points of view. 
To encourage the expression of popular opinion on current events. 
— To provide a national forum for discussion of events, trends, and ideas; 
thereby stimulating discussion within the Canadian community. 
— To present to Canadians leading figures in Canada and the world. 
— By the continual presentation of varying opinions analyses and discus- 
| sions, to encourage the Canadian community to scrutinize the quality and 
values of the changing patterns of Canadian life; and the objectives, 
policies, and philosophies of governments and other influential bodies, 
public and private. 
— By thorough responsible investigative studies, to examine the fabric of 


Canadian society and to bring to the attention of Canadians some of the 
| strengths and weaknesses of Canadian life. 


are our 
y much 
eir hosts 


set-back, crisis, 
t values. 

educational or cultural broadcasts. If 
something changed in the state of 


III—OUR POLICIES 


_ A Corporation like the CBC and its department of Public affairs, if it is 
fthful to its objectives, must necessarily exercise fundamental options, with 
U: courage, freedom and responsibility essential to public broadcasting. 

( cf. Memorand 


um of Halifax, 1.2—Summary of objectives. 
241664 
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(A) Our “EDITORIAL”? CHARACTER 


Now here I can choose to discuss a subject or not to discuss it. I can choos 
to invite a participant or leave him aside. I can choose to accept pressures 0; 
refuse them. In the end, everything could all become rotten again in the Stat 


of Denmark! 

The conscience of the public broadcaster then is the indispensable garanto 
of its integrity in the face of public opinion. The broadcaster, gentlemen, do no 
forget it, is the programer professionally involved in this work. I shall refer t 
this again. 

At the moment when we become conscious, in our news and public affair 
programming, of the necessity to avoid “le nivellement par le bas”, turning ; 
blind eye, standardizing by conforming, mediocrity by unanimity, neutrality b; 
uniformity, we have already taken a definite step in the influencing of a whol 
environment. 

We have succeeded, in fact, in countering deliberately all the “old Guard 
ians” of this environment, as the Director General of the BBC, Sir Hugh Greene 
bears witness in a statement remarkable for its vision, intelligence, independ 
ence, maturity, and daring, a statement I recommend reading. I enclose it wit 
this present memorandum. 


Quoting Professor Hoggart, one of the best British writers on the themes ¢ 
broadcasting and freedom, Greene declares: “We have to resist attempts é 
censorship from this “old guard”—(senior clergy, writers of leading articles i 
newspaper, presidents of national voluntary organizations and so on)who lik 
to think of themselves as upholders of cultural standards although, in man 
cases they lack the qualities of intellect and imagination to justify that claim.” | 


“The attempts at censorship come nowadays also from groups—Hoggart cal] 
them the ‘new Populists’—(one might call them the new Puritans)—which do n¢ 
claim to be ‘Guardians’ but claim to speak for ‘ordinary decent people’ and tok 
‘forced to take a stand against’ what they arbitrarily call unnecessary dir 
gratuitous sex, excessive violence—and so on. These ‘new Populists’ will attac, 
whatever does not under-write a set of prior assumptions, assumptions whic 
are anti-intellectual and unimaginative. Superficially this seems, and likes { 

| 


think of itself as, a ‘grass-roots’ movement. In practice it can threaten 
dangerous form of censorship—censorship which works by causing artists ar 
writers not to take risks, not to undertake those adventures of the spirit whic 
must be at the heart of every truly new creative work.! | 


The history of Public Affairs in the CBC, at least of the French netwo!) 
which I know best since I have devoted ten years of my life to it, corrobora) 
this thought of Sir Hugh Greene that “at least in the secular and scientific fiel’ 
today’s heresies often prove to be tomorrow’s dogmas”, and he wrote: “Tru 
forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne”. ‘Honorable men wl 
venture to be different, to move ahead of—or even against—the general trend i) 
public feeling, with sincere conviction and with the intention of enlarging 1) 
understanding of our society and its problems, may well feel the scourge | 
public hostility many times over before their worth is recognized’’.? 


1The Conscience of a Program Director, Sir Hugh Greene, Publication of the BBC, p. 25 
2The Conscience of a Program Director, Sir Hugh Greene, Publication of the BBC, p. 26, 


SS 
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_ Further, Greene adds: “I believe that broadcaster has a duty to take 
ecount of the changes in society, to be ahead of public opinion, rather than to 
‘ait always upon it.” 
Now, you know as well as I, and I quote here my President in his talk to 
te Canadian Club in Toronto, 28th March last; “Quebec is in full revolution. 
liet revolution, it is sometimes said, but revolution nevertheless, not against 
te rest of Canada, but against its own reactionary conservatism... Quebec is 
i the process of transforming and completely modernizing its educational 
sstem, it is reorganizing its traditional relationships between the Church and 
t2 state; it is cleaning up its politics and restructuring its civil service, it is 
mking much needed laws and institutions, to plan and coordinate its social and 
emomic expansion’’.? 

But our President knows much more than us on this subject; public affairs 
o the French network have been accused for many years of being the 
“vant-garde of the avant-garde”, of promoting the most dangerous leftist 
icas, by those whom Hoggart calls the “old Guardians” or the “new Populists”. 
Ad why? Because it dared, seven or eight years ago, to discuss ideas which by 
nw have become laws; because it dared to give a platform to certain 
irlividuals, who were “persona non grata” with the Establishment, who are now 
irhigh office; because it said no to the policy of silence that some public opinion 
Some pressure groups wanted to impose on us. 


_ Throughout this so recent history of our political evolution, the CBC 
divided to play its part as a responsible public broadcaster and contributed 
biverfully “in bringing Quebec out of its shell and renewing its social, cultural 
ail economical values”, to paraphrase the words of Mr. Ouimet. 


I therefore believe I am authorized to uphold here, gentlemen, the neces- 
saily editorial character of our public affairs activities. The CBC does not 
haps take sides in these controversial questions, but it takes sides in its 
tice of these controversial questions, in its choice of the guests who will 
%’ticipate in these arguments, in its choice of formats in which these 
jistions are going to be discussed. Whether it likes it or not, whether it seeks 
tr not, whether it arrives at it directly or indirectly, the CBC by its very 
eure aS a public enterprise, powerfully contributes to the shaping and 
niencing of public opinion, to instigate and promote far-reaching social and 
0 tical changes in our milieu. 

During the last Commonwealth Broadcasting Conference at Lagos, Nigeria, 
u President declared and I quote: “We must never fear to show our 
rsent-day society as it is, even if the picture may sometimes be disturbing or 
inleasant. We must never fear to make room for new ideas, artistic innova- 
les, hew ways of thinking, notwithstanding the protests of certain elements in 

UU audience”’.3 

Either I am much mistaken, or here is a very “avant-garde” declaration of 
ciples, which could well serve as a guide and a stimulus in the conduct of 
Ww activities. I ask myself, with such a concept of his organization and of 
‘ulic Affairs, how it can be that our President and his Head Office can be in 

idem, p. 26. 


Circuit fermé, Radio-Canada, 25th April 1966, p. 3. 
Culture, Information, Radio-Canada, vol. I, no. 1, p. 11. 
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such profound disagreement with the Public Affairs department of the Engl 
Network, and with Messrs. Leiterman and Watson in this affair of Seven Da 
a “poussée avant-gardiste de non-conformisme”, of course, but on which { 
President—judging by his statement in Nigeria, would not seem likely 
disown. Quite the contrary. 


(B) THE Pusiic AFFarrs “NEW WAVE” 


Throughout our history in Public Affairs in these last years, with magaz 
programs like ‘“Aujourd’hui” and “Seven Days”, with the actual evolution of « 
milieu, of our own production techniques, of our program formats—if ¢ 
principles remain unchanged, the interpretation of these principles and | 
daily implementation of our traditional policies have changed a great de 
Clear proof of this are the two directives which you are already very famil 
with recorded in our Halifax memorandum and sent out by our Vice-Presider 
(Programming), Directives 65-6, on the Host and Personalities, and 66-2, | 
the Difficult art of Satire. 

It had become permissible for us in Public Affairs to deal with hig) 
provocative subjects, to take ourselves less seriously, to take a lighter approi: 
towards sujects, to include in our magazine programs some items of pur} 
relaxing and entertainment nature, to make our broadcasts much more p} 
sonal, even to take an editorial line on certain subjects where the popui 
consensus suggests it. You will agree with me on the importance of these nj 
practices within our traditional policies of objectivity, neutrality, and imp} 
tiality. ) 
1. Thus it seems to me to be clear that we have made enormous gains 011 
the last few years, as much in our society than as in Public Affairs of 
CBC, on the level of a much greater freedom of expression on a good numbei'i 
subjects. Even if in the past there were in principle no taboo subjects, excepi' 
course those offending morals, religion, or private life, in practice we used ( 
impose on ourselves our own restrictions in the treatment of these subje3 
having regard to the public, its opinions, its evolution. | 

The opening up of our society during the last few years is such, its grow £ 
maturity which we have ourselves promoted has come to such a point, } 
conscience as broadcasters has also developed in such a fashion that we h‘« 
enormously pushed back the frontiers of taboo subjects. Thus it is ti 
consideration of religion, sex, love are current preoccupations in the pu‘ 
mind. The Church itself has instigated within the Christian world a spectact!1 
liberation of ideas, and even among the Catholics themselves there is now\ 
much tolerance that such subjects as love, atheism, communism, formerly ‘ 
hard to tackle are now almost safeguarded by the freedom with which \& 
Church itself has come to grips with them on the public platform. 

Need I tell you that in such a climate, and in this world of to-day whicli is 
going through a profound process of re-thinking and re-making, we, in Pu ic 
Affairs believe that we must assume all the responsibilities and all the risk» 
our profession as producers and broadcasters. We come more and more < 
believe as Sir Hugh Greene writes that “it is better to err on the side of f1?- 
dom than of restriction”. 
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| 2. Not only have we, with the years, freed our programming—would there 
e “une affaire Simone de Beauvoir” to-day?—but we have freed ourselves as 
‘ell in our ways of tackling and treating certain subjects. 

| Was it not our Assistant General Manager Raymond David who recently 
eclared in a talk given to the Club des Anciens du Collége Ste-Marie: “A good 
rogram must sometimes shock, not shock in order to offend good souls, but in 
vder to provoke thought, in order to bring the viewer out of his torpor, and 
jish him into action. In psychiatry shock treatment has therapeutic value. For 
1e intellect it has a hygienic value. It prevents the muddying of the mind in 
\e ruts of prejudice, taboos, and preestablished categories”’.? He aligned himself 
_ this declaration with the Director General of the BB who himself held that 
‘hock may be good. Provocation can be healthy and, indeed, socially impera- 
tve”.3 

_ 3. One the most significant and decisive aspects of our evolution in Public 
fairs, as much in the English as in the French Networks, has been our 
(pacity to take ourselves less seriously, to take the world we live in with more 
limour, in other words to show in a less theatrical light certain events, certains 
[rsonnages, certain ideas. 

_ Humour and satire in Public Affairs originated, on the French Network, I 
rast admit, in variety shows like Chez Miville and Les Couche-tard. However 
v2 came to realize the impast of humour and satire in Public Affairs in viewing 
te first of the now historic BBC series That Was The Week That Was, the 
Fitish ancestor of SEVEN DAYS and LE SEL DELA SEMAINE. 

That was perhaps the beginning, for both my English and French col- 
ligues, of our determination to make use of these values in the treatment of 
certain subjects. And it was above all in our magazine programs “Seven Days”, 
Ajour@hui, Le sel de la semaine, that we made use of them, fully conscious of 
t= difficulties but prepared to leave no stone unturned to use them effectively. 
Iseems to us obvious nowadays that variety programs cannot must not have a 
nynopoly on satire and humour in dealing with public affairs material, and 
tit, here again, the good health of the public, politically and socially, will be 
wll served by recourse in our magazine programs to this therapy of humour, 
Siire, and relaxation. 


_ 4. Our traditional concern with objectivity, impartiality, and integrity has 
led us with time and experience to become “editorial” on certain matters or 
c’tain subjects. I gave you, at the beginning of my statement, two examples of 
eacational series in which the CBC through its two permanent hosts constantly 
tck a position with respect to the problems of credit, of consumers, and of 
mntal health. Obviously such influence in educational matters does not bring 
Wh it the same consequences, I already agreed, as in information and public 
ahirs, 

_ But even in these two controversial domains, we have found ourselves 
leving the beaten path of our traditional policies of “balance”, and exercising 
tk freedom to take sides, or to choose certain orientations, convinced that in so 
ding we are reflecting an important segment of public opinion, and conscious 


tht we are perhaps shocking another. 
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Thus it is clear that we are then contributing directly to orientin 
moulding, and influencing public opinion, and that from that moment the CE 
with a large part of the public mounts the platform and fights for an opinion, : 
attitude, a precise value, of an individual, a group, or even a country. 

Once more I turn to the writings of Sir Hugh Greene in support of n 
statements: “But although in the day-by-day issues of public life, the BBC do 
try to attain the highest standards of impartiality, there to are some respects. 
which it is not neutral, unbiassed, or impartial. That is, where there are clash 
for and against the basic moral values—truthfulness, justice, freedom, cor 
passion, tolerance. Nor do I believe that we should be impartial about certa 
things like racialism, or extreme forms of political belief’’.+ . | 
In our memorandum, there was a precise reference to this last subject 
racial prejudice, and I quote: “There may be from time to time issues in vehi 
the presentation of both sides may be needless. An example of this is rac: 
segregation, where we do not feel it necessary to give any great exposure | 
those favoring racial segregation although they are from time to time seen a) 
heard on our networks’’.? 

Consequently, a good number of subjects—dealing with notorious abuses 
power, crying injustices to the individual, human rights clearly flouted, hé 
literature, avowed anti-semitism—these subjects justify and suggest our edit) 
rial engagement in Public Affairs. a 

Even more obviously, if a program like “Seven Days” has been granted. 
quasi-“ombudsman” role in the program schedule and has been authorized | 
do, and I quote, “investigative report, designed to draw attention to pub: 
injustice, abuse, or wrong.” (Car safety, overmedication, foreign doctors | 
Ontario, service pensions).? Our President himself gave us the other day in 
speech to the Canadian Club, a perfect example of subjects on which Pub: 
Affairs could very properly ‘“‘editorialize’, under the rule-of-thumb cited above 


Speaking about our dependent status vis-a-vis the United States, ], 
Ouimet stated: “From the economic and cultural points of view, and im 1) 
many other areas, such as that of pure research and trade unionism, 0’ 
dependence on the United States has reached a stage that, in my opinion, ; 
totally incompatible with our long-term national interests. Everyone seems ) 
agree that we are living well beyond our means and that in order to catch i 
we sell half of our Canadian birthright: our industries and our resources, | 
American enterprise. We have to a great extent become tenants in our 0° 
country, and simple employees at the service of industries which ought ) 
belong to us.* | 

We could then, on the strength of a blue-print such as Mr. Ouimet dras 
up, mount the platform along with a large part of public opinion, and shov2 
highly committed documentary on our excessive and dangerous dependei? 
vis-A-vis the United States on the economic and cultural level. We could ts 
powerfully and directly influence one segment of public opinion, while que 
certainly shocking that whole other segment of opinion, indifferent to or 2 

1Idem, p. 30. ai 
2Memorandum for Halifax, p. 5. 


8Ibid. p. 36. 
4Circuit Fermé, Radio-Canada, 25 avril 1966, p. 4. 


’ 
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ior of that dependence, a segment of scarcely credible size—if one is to 
2lieve a scientific survey conducted in June 1964 by Le Groupe de Recherches 
ociales, across the country: 29 per cent of Canadians said Yes to political 
ion, and 33 per cent of those were from the Province of Quebec; 78 per cent 
; Quebeckers wanted economic union, compared with 65 per cent of the total 
ypulation. 


! 5. It is in this spirit then that we have progressively developed in ‘“‘Seven 
lays” as in Aujourd’hui a much freer concept of the host and his role, a 
qneept which has allowed us to bring him out of his neutrality and his 
aonymity, and to personalize to a much greater degree some of our big Public 
fairs series. We had started this some time back on the French N etwork, well 
Miro the current series, with one René Lévesque, one André Laurendeau, and 
ith the Chairman of this very Committee. We had not however gone as far, at 
tat point, as to free our hosts to the extent that they could engage themselves 
i editorializing to the extent described in our principles governing production: 
“uch a permanent program personality may conduct interviews or express 
ews current in the public mind, some of which may be provocative. The 
secess of such program personalities will depend on their capacity to demon- 
sate the importance, urgency or high interest of a particular subject or 
suation. A permanent program personality will, therefore, project a consider- 
ale degree of individuality.” And further: “Magazine programs, because of 
tair capacity to engage a large popular audience in the examination or 
dicussion of public affairs questions, depend to a considerable degree for their 
Szcess on the use of distinctive personalities. This development involves a 
tind away from the more sedate style of presentation. It is recognized that the 
u2 of Permanent Program Personalities may entail the expression of views by 
tm but the degree to which this is permissible depends on the way in which 
thy conduct themselves under close supervision.”” The nub of the matter is 
pehaps knowing if these persons know how to conduct themselves under close 
spervision. But we will come back to that later. 

- Our traditional policies, our program directives, and their actual practice 
oer the years, seem to me then to permit us, in French and English Public 
Aairs, a latitude of interpretation and of operating much wider than our 
it seems to concur with in his statement of May 6 before this committee. 

t I will push the examination of this problem further before reaching any 
caclusions on this matter. 

_ Let us remind ourselves, then, at this point in my statement, that Public 
Aairs work with the most stimulating, the most dynamic, the most explosive 
elments in the whole field of information: the elements which must present to 
th public the problems of our times, of our world, and of our milieu, problems 
wich are at full boil and in continual evolution. 

| Unlike the News Department which must give factual information on all 
inortant events, our Department may or may not deal with headlines, and 
ewlores any subject, burning or permanent, of passing or constant interest, in 
th most varied formats—interview, discussion, commentary, confrontation, en- 


qiry, documentary, within an extremely diversified program schedule. 
2416653 
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IV—THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS MAGAZINE | 


It is above all the magazine program which operates in this spirit and th) 
dimension, and proceeds day after day, as in the case of Aujour@hui an 
“Present”, or week by week, as in the case of “Seven Days” or Le Sel de | 
Semaine, with a thorough selection from all the topics which might hold tt 
attention of the public, command its interest, provoke thought, increase i 
information, enrich its knowledge of men, of their lives, of their ideas. 

On the English as on the French network, we have developed the; 
informative magazine-format series, in order to attract as large and varied ¢ 
audience as possible by means of a popular approach. That the public reacte, 
with enthusiasm to such initiatives is proved by the fact that ‘Seven Days” ¢ 
the English network, and Aujourd’hui on the French, have been the greate 
successes Public Affairs has known in years. 

Taking account of what my colleagues Reeves Haggan and I wrote abo 
these programs in our Halifax memorandum—which I must ask you to study— 
believe it important to tell you what I feel about the kind of television and 
information that is involved in such magazines. 


1. The magazine is frequently of a challenging nature, the weekly ev 
more than the daily, because it often risks doing more of the “editorializin, 
that I spoke of earlier; because it must be far more selective in its material 
it has only one hour’s air time each week—and because, on certain subjec 
it has the capability of being militant and combative. 

This magazine, if it is successful, will never be quiet, will almost nev 
leave its public in peace, will always be dealing with ‘‘problems’’, will opere 
often with explosive material, in search of its human reality and its soc: 
dimension. It often presents controversial figures, it presses confrontatio1 
raises doubts, forces evolution, it upsets fixed ideas and rooted habits, it appeé 
sometimes destructive and negative, it shocks forcibly if not deliberately, | 
disconcerts startingly at one moment or another. It does not leave one of | 
here, as you can see, in an easy situation: not the audience, not the produc, 


not middle management, not Head Office. » | 


2. This magazine practices a kind of journalism that is absolutely unique. | 

It counts often on the impact of the picture and works on the sensitivity - 
its audience to touch it, to reach it, to provoke it. 

This magazine is almost always empirical, in the sense that it has to inv! 
its own framework, its own laws, its own methods; it must push the devel: 
ment of techniques, experimenting constantly with new ones, to create son - 
thing entirely different. 

3. This magazine must also, in order to attain its objectives, call uh 
qualities of showmanship and of personality which render the undertaking ev! 
more difficult. These qualities are first of all required of the hosts, who as | 
guides of the public must be their guarantors, their security, their interest, th 
stimulus, and who succeed in developing such a personal relationship with tt 
public that this kind of new journalism takes on a life of its own, and proje 
through these hosts a living, dynamic, and highly personal stream of conte :. 
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‘he research done by the CBC has moreover, amply proved this phenomenon of 
opular identification with the hosts of “Seven Days” and of Aujourd’hui. 


_ These qualities are also required of the interviewer-reporters, or the 
asearchers, who have to be involved in the assignments where their back- 
round, their temperament, their experience, their contacts, their knowledge and 
1eir Opinions will serve this magazine and its public. 


4, The entire production personnel, behind the cameras, must be esssential- 
' creative, imaginative, sensitive in the extreme, demanding, combative, always 
a the go, very much wrapped up in their work, totally free in their initiatives 
ad in their ideas. For such a crew, coercion and censure are pure poison. As 
ugh Greene writes, “Nothing (is achieved) except the frustration of creative 
eople who can achieve far more by positive stimulation of their ideas in an 
‘mosphere of freedom’’.1 


_ 5. One must also underline the “team” character demanded by this sort of 
jurnalism, which must count on the help of an unprecedented kind of 
prsonnel in order to operate efficiently. This personnel is numerous: hosts, 
iterviewers, researchers, writers, producers, directors, supervisors. It is part of 
e task of this group to evaluate, to co-ordinate, and to deploy a wide variety 
(human and material resources with utmost efficiency, skill, and despatch. 


6. I am sure you will appreciate how incredibly complex a thing it is to 
spervise such an operation. Such supervision must be prudent, understanding, 
tasting, human, and in close relationship with the personnel. It must be 
ispiration rather than control, persuasion rather than constraint, self-discipline 
ither than censure. 


It must put all the technical and administrative facilities at the disposal of 
tis group, apply policy by persuasion rather than by decree, and as much as 
rssible allow program decisions to be taken by this team, rather than having 
tem imposed from above. 


If I were to outline for you the tasks involved in supervising the program 
éuyjour@hui, and this is something I am familiar with from direct experience, 
ju would be astounded. 


V—MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS vs HEAD OFFICE 


All these considerations lead me to the crucial problem of the delega- 
tn of authority and responsibility within the CBC, from the President 
rsht down to the producers, in order to ensure the “management” of Public 
ffairs, as well as the “management” of magazines within the Public Affairs 
doartment. 


_ 1. The “management” of Public Affairs programming can only be carried 
ot at the level of the General Supervisor of Public Affairs, the Supervisor of 
t> program concerned, and the production personnel. It is at these levels that 
tere exists a specialized body of creative people, who, because of their back- 
)unds, interests, tastes and aptitudes, have the capability and the duty to 
veld in the most autonomous and responsible manner possible, that authority 


Vuich top management of the Corporation ought to have delegated to them. 


SS ee 


‘Idem, p. 25. 
| 
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2. It is also at these three levels that practical program policies must b 
implemented. These policies are constantly evolving, and Top Management wil 
have to keep re-defining them in the light of the experience gained in th 
course of Public Affairs programming. 


times, and of our milieu, and that its concept as well as its evaluation of publi, 
affairs; must to a great degree be shaped by the very people within th) 
corporation whose profession is Public Affairs. 


4, It is these same three levels which must assume the heavy responsibilit 
for the management. of all matters related to Public Affairs programming, 


i 
3. Head Office should also understand that its view of our world, of cu 
| 
' 
concept, research, development, and final production. 


5. It is at these three levels that all major problems in the conduct ¢ 
broadcasting must be clearly understood and efficiently managed. These includ) 
problems of personality, of personnel, of organization, of administration an) 
operations, of concept and orientation of production, of evaluating personne 
and programs, and of relations with the public. 


6. Head Office and the Board of Directors by reason of their backerameld 
interest, activities, inclination, and overall responsibilities, are so far remove 
from all those vital problems that constantly make themselves felt at the lev 
of middle program management, that they must trust to a very great degree i : 
this management in order to exercise their overall responsibilities. | 


Even a Head Office with the necessary background, sufficient interest, an 
the involvement necessary for the evaluation and the sure understandime q 
Public Affairs problems, would have to set up a very efficient network «— 
relationships ‘with the supervisory levels of Public Affairs in order to get | 
better understanding of any situation. 7 


7. Whenever Head Office and the Board of Directors see fit to substitu’ t 


their overall authority for that of Middle Management in making decisiot 
affecting programs and production, they create a false and confused situatio: 
foul up normal procedures, and develop a troubled and explosive network « 
relationships within the structures they themselves have established. | 
There follows a breakdown of communications between Top Manageme) 
and the Departmental level so serious that the two interested parties come ia 
see their problems from radically different points of view. There is no longi) 
any dialogue; people no longer talk the same language; and the situatic 
degenerates into an irreconciliable opposition on both sides, passivity, incon j 


prehension, and even hostility. | 


8. Overall managing of the Corporation by Head Office and the Board | 
Directors ought to be neither arbitrary nor absolute. It is bound by i] 
delegation to Middle Management of its responsibility and authority wil 
respect ‘to programs, and relations with the public. It is bound by the accepte 
tights of the unions and the associations with which it has negotiated th} 
sharing of its own rights of management, rights that it cannot freely reclai: 
without being faced, as happened in the case of the French Network Produce! . 


= 
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.ssociation, with the whole business of grievances, negotiations, and arbitration 
rovided for in collective agreements. 


_. 9, The principle of the right of Head Office and the Board of Directors to 
janage is incontestable in a broadcasting organization like the CBC. But the 
xercise of these rights, the spirit in which they are carried out, and the 
.ethods used, the practical consequences of a direct exercise of these rights, 
ad the chances of success of such a procedure, should be very seriously 
‘eighed by Head Office and the Board of Directors. Otherwise the organization 
ads itself saddled with an interfering abusive and arbitrary Top Management 
‘egime with which program people are totally out of sympathy. Under such a 
igime programmers might either end up by rebelling, or collapsing into 
slence. 

VI—MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS MAGAZINE PROGRAMS 
| vs HEAD OFFICE 


| The principles which I have just outlined are even more relevant to the 

1anagement of our magazine programs. 

1. In the running and guidance of such an operation, Networks Top 
lanagement and Head Office must rely on: 

(a) an efficient structure, competent, responsible, and intelligent men, at 
the top of the structure, at the head of News and Public Affairs, men 
fully capable of handling the enormous demands of their jobs, in its 
relations with Top Management as well as with the people in 
authority at both the department and the magazine program levels; 

(b) on the sense of responsibility, competence and good judgment of 
the Management of the Department, and especially of the Super- 
vision of this particular magazine. 


2. It is above all through the supervisory level and because of it, that Top 
\inagement can command respect for the general concept of the operation and 
t2 directives which necessarily govern it. 

3. This supervisory level must enjoy the fullest possible measure of 
athority over the magazine so that it may take full responsibility for it. 


_ 4, Any action on the part of Top Management with respect to the magazine 
sould take place only in close consultation with the Head of the Department 
ad the Supervisor of the program who together form the link of trust and of 
§)d will between the personnel of the magazine and Top Management. 


_ 5, If these relations are clearly established and operate efficiently, Top 
Mnagement is fully capable of making its legitimate requirements felt and 
tvognized by its personnel. Any direct authoritarian action it takes within the 
mgazine saps the authority of the Department Head and especially of the 
Spervisor, leads their personnel to question their authority, and introduces a 
Siongly inhibiting foreign element into the magazine. 

| 6. Networks Top Management and Head Office must understand that 
o'side this framework of trust and of responsibility it will never succeed in 
g ting from its staff such breakthroughs in programming as “Seven Days” Au- 
r@hui, Le Sel de la Semaine, and Present. 
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To run a corporation like the CBC, and to run a journalistic undertakin 
are two radically different things. The very particular situation of Head Offic 
running the Corporation by remote control from Ottawa isolates it of necessit 
from all the physical, psychological, emotional, and creative realities of its vite 
production centres in Montreal and Toronto. | 

Under these circumstances, in order to be in touch with the operation an 
the evolution of the magazine, Head Office has no choice but to place the fulle; 
possible trust in its deputies, in the Director of News and Public Affairs, in tt 
General Supervisor of the department and the competent supervision of th 
magazine. Should the Supervision fail to satisfy the legitimate requiremeni 
of Top Management and Head Office, they have no choice but to replace i 


How did the Seven Days affair blow up in such a dramatic way and wh 
did my colleagues in Public Affairs see in this “a worsened repetition of thi 
situation of which we are only too keenly aware in the French Network”. 

Here I must sketch the historical account of our interest in this matter 
that you will understand why French Public Affairs feels just as much inva 
as English Public Affairs. 

As you know, a year and a half ago, Head Office decided to re-organize tt 
two networks, with News and Public Affairs as a separate structure, distin 
from general programming and production. These two departments were to k 
headed by a Director of News and Public Affairs, who was directly responsib! 
to the Vice-President, General Manager and Head Office. 

Since Public Affairs, both French and English, were to be working side b 
side, it became possible to exchange views in this re-organization. 

Top Management was the same for both. Their conception of palicid 
governing us was very important to us. The new structures established by Hea 
Office to better organize News and Public Affairs were identical. The problen 
of internal communication were comparable. Relations between the Nev 
Department and Public Affairs were posed in the same terms. The situatio 
‘created for the people in Public Affairs in this structure in relation to th 
organization of the two networks as a whole, was inter-related. | 

To this were added a number of conditions which closely linked the ty 
public affairs departments together: joint production of certain series of pri 
grams, co-production, cooperation between magazine shows like Aujourd’h) 
Sel de la Semaine, “Seven Days’, Take 30, joint centennial projects, the Fren¢ 
and English Public Affairs conferences of Mont-Gabriel and Kitchener, th 
preparation by Haggan and myself of our memorandum on Public Affairs fc 
submission to the Board of Directors, memorandum which also included cor, 
tributions from the supervisory personnel of both departments. Bees 

It is in this context of very close relations between our two departments thé 
we learned of the “Seven Days” crisis, during the first week of April, if 
remember, fifteen days before the meeting of the Board of Directors in ll 
and barely a few days after Head Office had approved our joint memorandum, | 
copy of which our President has, I believe, already given you. ) 


VII—FRENCH PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND THE SEVEN DAYS CRISIS | 
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| As soon as the crisis became public, my colleagues in Public Affairs, the 
ssistant General Supervisor, the supervisors and the production people asked 
re “to tell them about the whole situation, conscious as they were of the serious- 
vss of the events taking place in the English Public Affairs”. 


_ At the suggestion of our Director of News and Public Affairs, Jean Grand- 
Iidau, we agreed to ask our General Manager, Marcel Ouimet, to call an 
elergency meeting in order to obtain first-hand information about this major 
cisis from a representative of Head Office. I myself, on my own initiative, and 
vth the approval of my Director, decided to go to Toronto as soon as possible 
t.get in touch with my colleagues in the English Network and to obtain from 
tem their own version of the facts. I consider this to be a very honest and 
ojective step to take. 


It was then possible for my colleagues and myself to compare our views 
wth those of Management both on Public Affairs and on “Seven Days”. 


The meeting which the Programming people had with the President in 
Wntreal, made it subsequently possible for us to become better aware of the 
yy serious problems that the whole SEVEN DAYS crisis had touched off in 
oC Public Affairs. In the light of these two meetings with Top Management, 
x colleagues and I spent a full day in close examination of our own situation 


ul of our own problems in French Network Public Affairs. 

_ And this present memorandum reflects, for the most part, their preoccupa- 
ias, their worries, their difficulties and the extremely important questions 
sed in their minds and in mine by the SEVEN DAYS affair, caused by the 


ing of the two hosts, but which could be called “the crisis of CBC Public 
airs”. 


VII—THE CRISIS IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Let us say first of all that this “management” of CBC Public Affairs has 
rays been difficult at all levels. And with good reasons. 

Let us say also that the divergence in points of view, sometimes very deep, 
ween Head Office and the two departments in Montreal and Toronto has 
l ays existed. 

We must certainly agree that great undertakings in electronic journalism 
ils Aujour@hui, Le Sel de la semaine, Présent, “Seven Days” seem to have 
gravated these difficulties, because these undertakings are of an empirical 
‘éire, both in subject matter and in the way in which they are presented and 
rite problems after the event. The most obvious cause of this deep seated 
ris, or at least the opportunity of recognizing it, and thereby bringing it out 
a) the open, lies to my mind in the re-organization of those structures of 
vich I spoke before. 

When I returned at Head of Public Affairs, after having been Supervisor of 
liourd’hui for a year and a half, I was one of those who wanted to make a loyal 
n honest test of these new structures which Head Office had rethought 
vhout consulting those involved, that is the program people. 

My first thought was to try to find the idea behind the re-organization of 
fers and Public Affairs under one Director, directly responsible to Ottawa. 
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I became progressively aware, as did my colleagues, that this re-organizi 
tion brought no new conception of News and Public Affairs, either of its place 
the schedule or of its means of operation. This re-organization cut us off rath 
dangerously in our operations, from the management of Television and Radi, 
left our relations with this management undefined, plunged us headlong into) 
dichotomy between production and administration, and short-circuited the ne, 
relations with Top Management and Head Office, without defining the top al 
middle levels of responsibility vis-a-vis Top Management and Head Office. | 

This new structure proved to be almost inoperable for the English Netwo: 
and ended in a complete impasse in the French Network. It appears that it w 
conceived in order to bring together News and Public Affairs in both network 
and succeeded so well in setting the one against the other, that six months aft, 
the implementation of this new structure, the News department requested 
merger of the two departments, while we, in Public Affairs, became more ai 
more convinced that there were no solutions to this crisis, other than our retu 
to the general organization of Radio and Television programming. | 

And why, you will ask? 

First of all because this reorganization of programming and production | 
already on the way to giving rise to very serious tensions between the gene1, 
organization of Television and Radio and our “schizoid” structure of News a) 
Public Affairs. . 

But above all so that there may exist between ourselves and Head Offi 
the rudiments or elements of balance and level-headedness, assured beforeha’ 
by the Regional management, the Network Program Management, the Ma’ 
agement of Radio and Television, elements which have since been serious 
lacking and which plunged us into the present crisis. 

All the other program departments have at their disposal these elements’ 
level-headedness and balance in the present organization. Our two departmel} 
are the only ones deprived of this. | 

An example will serve to illustrate. There was a time when Head Off: 
became very concerned about the trends and development of our magazi: 
show Aujourd’hui. The appraisals that were made known to me were usua’ 
negative. Our regional and Television management proceeded to make a seri¢} 
evaluation of this magazine show, based on a sample week of programming. ‘ie 
evaluation was on the whole positive. We were left alone and I was able) 
continue my job as supervisor, happy and safe in our own Montreal mana; > 
ment. I think I can positively say that it would have been impossible for me, 3 
supervisor, to launch Aujourd’hui and uphold it, if at that very moment we at 
been thrown into the present structure of News and Public Affairs. Let us té? 
a closer look. | 


; 


1. If you compare my statements on Public Affairs, their role, their ail, 
their policies to that of my President, you will find that there exists betwe) 
Top Management and Head Office, Middle management and production pers(* 
nel, crucial differences. How to lessen them?» foe)! 
The experience we have had with our new structure forces us intc} 


dead-end. The shorter line of communication which this structure has brou;t 
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out gives top management one more opportunity to disregard the most 
cementary principles of middle management: and it did not overlook the 
oportunity. It is possible precisely in the same measure, that the real reason 
ad perhaps the only one which motivated this re-organization, lies in the 
eclaration made by the President before this hearing: “I must go further and 

sate that in my opinion, the persons who take part in the production of a 
entroversial program should have less autonomy than those dealing with other 
pograms”. 

_ 2. In such a shorter line of communication, one must define at all cost the 
fnetions of each level, Top Management, Management of News and Public 
/fairs, and middle management. 

_ Do we, in Public Affairs, deal with the Director of News and Public Affairs, 
0 with the Vice-President and General Manager for the French Network, or 
vth the Vice-President of the CBC, or with the President himself or with his 
Eard of Directors, or with everyone at the same time? 

What kind of responsible decisions can our Director of News and Public 
ffairs make, and we with him, and we with our personnel, which do not risk 
bing over-ruled by Ottawa? 

What kind of responsible decisions can I take at my level, as Supervisor of 
n’ department and communicate in a definite way to my staff without the risk 
0 being held accountable? 

_ What responsibility can the Supervisor of Aujourd’hui or of “Seven Days” 
ajume, that will not be subject to discipline by Ottawa? 


_ 3. But especially, in what frame of mind do Top Management and Head 
Oice wish to limit our autonomy in programs, thereby placing us in an 
uisual position vis-a-vis the other departments? This situation will be all the 
mre trying for us, and even impossible to maintain if the idea behind it may be 
sinmed up as regimenting News and Public Affairs and its whole operation; 
‘iss the word down the ladder of command”. 

_ The system of stern, explicit, final and peremptory instructions has no place 
che management of programming. The system of interventionism at all levels 
mst also be rejected in such a direct chain of command, otherwise the whole 
wiertaking deteriorates, rots or bursts open. 


4. To avoid this sort of interventionist supervision in the direct chain of 
-camand, it is the duty of Top Management and Head Office to determine that 
its “the right men in the right places”, with full knowledge of the departments 
hy direct, of their personnel, attuned to their environment and capable of 
nllectual, moral and humane leadership, which inspires its organization, 
chllenges its personnel as well as its Top Management, and establishes a real 
lilogue within the higher and middle echelons. 

If, for all kinds of reasons, Head Office is unable to find such management 
att place them in their rightful positions, and so must make do with stop-gap 
‘elacements, then let it be fully conscious that it has to make do with a leaky 
maagement, to which middle management and all its personnel need not be 
‘eoonsible. Head Office must also be fully aware that it risks shortening even 
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more the direct line of communication, and will find itself dealing with middl. 
management more often than not. But no one at that level should have to bea 
the responsibility or the consequences. . 


5. My colleagues in Public Affairs and myself are greatly preoccupied wit 
the Seven Days, affair for many reasons, but for this last reason especially. 

It is true that we do not believe that Head Office and Top Managemer 
are better qualified than we are in evaluating our programs, the environmer) 
for which they are destined, and the success they achieve. 

It is possible that Head Office, in the circumstances in which it evolve 
arrives too often at a reactionary or too conservative appraisal of our enviror. 
ment and of our programs. Are we allowed to let them know this and to fa 
them with our points of view? 

The direct line, broken or shortened, will never allow this. If Head Offic 
supervises our programs directly, intervenes in our operations, fires those w 
hire, lets us hire people that it will fire, decides who will do what show, tl 
elements which must be kept and those which must be thrown out, if they forc 
upon us their own conception of the program, of the environment it is destine 
for, then we are thrown into a struggle for life, where we risk our necks ar 
from which we attempt to save it in all sorts of ways. It’s a mess! And) 
challenge any supervisor, no matter how inspired, not to burn both himself ar 
his staff under this kind of regime. The day the program personnel begin © 
believe that Head Office is their boss, the supervisor and the director of th 
department are cooked. - 

Head Office should be concerned instead with providing its superviso) 
personnel with adequate means with which to evaluate its programs, bett’ 
know its audience and hence serve it better. Otherwise, we are too ofte 
reduced to hypotheses and ours are worth as much as those of Head Office, | 


vice-versa. But who then shall decide in that case? Authority? I leave it to yi 
| 


gentleman to answer this question. 
| 


IX—POSITION OF FRENCH PUBLIC AFFAIRS I 


At the time that we were plunged into the depths of this Seven Da 
crisis and that our Board of Directors sat in Halifax to examine all t) 
elements, I felt the need to express my views on this crisis to my President. 

I believe it is my duty to pass on to this committee the most significa. 
extracts of my letter to Mr. Ouimet. The views I expressed to him then ha’ 
been strengthened in my mind and I think I can confirm without howev’ 
wanting to involve anyone, that many of my colleagues shared these views - 
quote. ati. 

“With all the objectivity of which I am capable, while yet very serious” 
considering the official viewpoints of this management, I can only share t 
fundamental position of my colleague Reeves Haggan, of his supervisors al 
their personnel. 7. 

“The Seven Days case, independent of criticisms regarding the managem<: 
of the show itself, is a heart-rending example of communications and ‘ 
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umentably deficient relations within our hierarchy top to bottom; it is an 
xample of the incomprehension by management as a whole of rational, 
fective, progressive work and of supervisory personnel who were coming 
eadily with time to adjust the machinery of operation and production, as 
ymplex as that of Seven Days, to the legitimate demands of its Top Manage- 
ent. 

“Given the remarkable job of supervision turned in by Hugh Gauntlett, on 
even Days, a job carried out in full accord with his entire team and in close 
ntact with the supervisor of Public Affairs and Director of News and Public 
Ieee I cannot understand how it was possible for high places to come to the 
yesent decisions, decisions which sabotage Gauntlett’s supervisory work, the 
girit of the team which collaborated with his supervision and all the normal 
jlations which used to attend the conduct of this program. 

_ “Above all, I can neither understand the spirit in which general manage- 
ent took its decisions, nor the cogency of these decisions, not the completely 
‘ratie fashion which it adopted, to communicate that. 

_ “Finally, permit me to add that the memorandum presented to you by my 
(league Reeves Haggan, his supervisors and personnel, interests me to the 
Ighest degree. At the very moment in which we are committing ourselves to 
iw lines of cooperation, it is essential that we know whether or not we can 
cunt on renewed interest of Head Office in Public Affairs, on the confidence 
viich general management has in us, on the understanding of our problems, on 
te functional and harmonious relations, to be established with us to effectively 
cvelop our programs. The English Network Public Affairs memorandum leaves 
12 profoundly puzzled on all this. 

“If program personnel, programs themselves, and Public Affairs have any 
fture at CBC, I do not believe that it will be in the spirit in which the 
r-organization of News and Public Affairs seems to have been affected, nor in 
t2 spirit of the means with which one feels one should order its operations. 

“For my part, I would be very happy to have the opportunity of meeting 
vth you and of setting forth my views at greater length. Until then, may I 
rspectfully suggest both to you and to the Board of Directors that you marshall 
a necessary efforts and all the understanding of which you are capable 
twards a solution of this crisis, which can be so prejudicial to the best interests 


| 


othis corporation.” End of quote. 

_ Our President told us here the other day that he “approved without 
riervation the large majority of the Seven Days shows’, On the whole then, 
tls program was agreeable to Top Management. Management was certain that 
t public had been well served by this program. It appreciated the general 
site of its programming if, on the other hand, it appeared to be in grave 
O0sition to those in charge of Seven Days over some essential points and our 
pssident presented them to you. 

_ My understanding is that, as I said earlier on the abstract level, this Top 
Mnagement could do nothing else but rely on effective supervision to satisfy 
it legitimate demands, or cancel the program if it couldn’t count on that. 
Tomy knowledge, Head Office has not yet produced a single program! 


| 


' 
p 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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RESIGN? 


| 

| 
After the presentation I’ve just given you, must I not in good faith no. 
resign? That’s for you to decide, a little! And for my management, a lot! _ | 

I would say no. | 

You see, we are too determined to share with our Top Management th 
far-reaching responsibilities of the trend and evolution of a sector of Corpor 
tion programming as important and decisive as Public Affairs. 

No. I don’t think that we ought to resign! 

Because we believe ourselves capable of carrying important weight in th) 
trend and evolution, and to renounce it would be cowardice on our part. 

Because we have the sort of experience in this context and in the; 
activities which we consider valuable to the Corporation and to the publi 
becuase we care about the “métier’’ of Public Affairs, which it seems to us 
have practiced for many years with taste, interest and talent. 

Because resigning would be really too easy. If it had been necessary for n) 
to think of resigning each time that I had a major disagreement with w 
regional or national Management or with sss Office, I would have alreac 
resigned a good half-dozen times. 

Because in an enterprise such as ours, where it is so essential, so imperatiy 
to be challenging one another on all levels, resignation is really a sign 
desperation when the Corporation is concerned. We have not as yet despair 
completely, even if this crisis in Public Affairs seems to me to be the grave 
through which we have passed since I have been in this department. 

Unless I find Management has truly given up on us, and indicates to © 
forcibly an intention of firing us, down the ladder of command, both in t) 
French Network and the English Network. 

I pray God that the spirit of the Council wafts a little over our Head Office. 


(Translation) 

Mr. PruD’HOMME: Could we suggest adjourning for a little while so th: 
we could meditate at great length over the spirit of this? I find it, all the san 
a little difficult. I am willing to make a motion to this effect if someone wants 
second me, that we adjourn until Monday night, due to the fact that we listen. 
to the text for an hour and five minutes. I thank Mr. Thibault. It was ve 


| 


interesting. 
(English) 
Mr. Lewts: Before we do that, I think Mr. Prud’homme has made a al 


suggestion. 
Could Mr. Thibault inform us whether he has seen “Seven Days” himself? | 


(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: Have I seen Seven Days? Yes, I have. 
Not all the programs, but I have seen it on several occasions. 
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Inglish) 
The CHAIRMAN: Am I to understand that the Committee is of the opinion 
{at we should adjourn now and take this up with Mr. Thibault on Monday 
cening? 


(ranslation) 

| Mr. Prup’HOMME: This letter, Mr. Thibault, that you wrote to the Presi- 
ont, did you receive a reply to it? 

- Mr. Tuwautr: Yes. It has not been tabled, no more than I tabled the 
tlegram, except to the extent that I quoted the most significant passages. The 
rply from the President was to the effect that as soon as he found it possible to 
© so, he would be pleased to have a talk with me. 


(‘nglish) 

The CHAIRMAN: I wish to tell you now that there are copies, in both French 
ad English, of the collective agreement of the Canadian Producers’ Association 
i Montreal. 


(ranslation) 


_ Mr. Lewis: I don’t think Mr. Thibault is a member of that Association, is 
h? 
f 
Mr. THIBAULT: No, I belong to management and only the producers belong 
tthe Association, and perhaps, too, what we cannot yet call on our side 
eecutive producers, like Mr. Désorcy this morning. But at the supervisory 
rel, at the departmental head level, there is no producers assocation. We are 


ninagement staff. I think of myself as middle Management. 
(nglish) 
_ The Cuatrman: Is it agreed that we now adjourn until Monday evening at 
8 ’clock in this same room? 
| Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 
(ranslation) 
| Mr. THIBAULT: If I understand correctly, I’ll be here. 


ft 


| 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, May 16, 1966. 
(25) 


_ The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the 
‘ts met this day at 8.05 p.m. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Ron Basford, presided. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Allard, Basford, Béchard, Berger, Brand, Cowan, 
Cégoire, Leboe, McCleave, Peters, Prittie, Pru@’homme, Richard, Stafford, 
Sanbury—( cha) 


| Members also present: Messrs. Goyer and Southam. 


_In attendance: From the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation French 
\twork: Messrs. Mare Thibault, General Supervisor, Adult’ Education and 
blic Affairs and Marcel Ouimet, Vice-President and General Manager, Net- 
‘rk Broadcasting, French. 


_ Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 


| The Vice-Chairman presented the Seventh Report of the Subcommittee on 
Aenda and Procedure, dated May 16, as follows: 
| Your subcommittee recommends: 


| 1. That the CBC should not be requested to produce the minutes 
| of the Halifax meeting of their Board of Directors. 


2. That Mr. M. A. Harrison of the President’s Study Group be 
called as a witness. 
| On motion of Mr. Prittie, seconded by Mr. Prud’homme, 


_ Resolved,—That the Seventh Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
cedure be now concurred in. 


| The Vice-Chairman tabled the following returns: 


(a) Closed radio circuit talk by the President of the CBC on April 27th. 
(Identified as Exhibit “T’’) 
(b) Form letter sent by the CBC to people who protested about the Pope 


skit on “Seven Days” on October 3, 1965. (Requested by Mr. 
Fairweather on May 9th). 


(Identified as Exhibit “J’”) 
(c) Research report on audience panel reaction to the skit about Pope 


Paul’s visit to the United States. (Requested by Mr. Brand on May 
5th). 


(Identified as Exhibit “K”). 
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(d) Newsmagazine Interview with Mr. J. Alphonse Ouimet, President 

CBC by Norman Depoe. 
(Identifed as Exhibit Ty?y: 

(Note: Copies of these documents were distributed to each member.) 


The Vice-Chairman read into the record a letter from the CBC, dated Ma 
16, 1966, relating to the film material requested by the Committee. 


The Committee examined Mr. Thibault on his statement to the Committe 


of May 12, and the witness supplied additional information concerning publi 
affairs programming, particularly on the French Network. 


On a question of privilege, Mr. Matheson advised the Committee that bh) 
did not write the letter to the Editor published in the Ottawa Citizen of May ‘ 
under the signature of “John P. Matheson”. : 
The examination of Mr. Thibault still continuing, at 10.00 p.m., ti 
Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m. on Tuesday, May 17. 
M. Slack, 

Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 
Monpay, May 16, 1966. 


| 
| 
»(8:05 p.m.) 
_ The VicE-CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, will you come to order. 
' The first item of business is the seventh report of the subcommittee on 


f 


\enda and Procedure, which was issued following a meeting last Friday 


d2rnoon. The report is as follows:— 
Your subcommittee recommends: 


. (1) That the CBC should not be requested to produce the 
| minutes of the Halifax meeting of their board of directors. 


(2) That Mr. M.A. Harrison of the president’s study group be 
called as a witness. 


I would ask for a motion of concurrence in that report. 
_ Mr. PrRiTTIE: I so move. 


_ Mr, PRup’HOMME: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. GrEGorRE: Mr. Chairman, when will it be possible for us to have the 
I's of the program, “Seven Days” which were promised to us? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I have a statement to make on that. 


Ihave a communication from the CBC to Mr. M. Slack, the Clerk of our 
‘Cumittee, which reads as follows: 


Dear Mr. Slack: 


Further to your request of last Friday about our progress in 
preparation of the “Seven Days” film material requested in the Com- 
mittee’s request of May 5, this is to advise that work has been going 
forward steadily on this and we expect to be able to submit at least part 
of the film material to you sometime next week. 


I should explain that the project involves the collection and review- 
ing of a large quantity of material prepared for the program. 


This letter is signed by Barry MacDonald, director of secretariat, and is 
ad May 16, 1966. 


Mr, Grécorre: Then, that means next week? 


The Vicz-CHarrmMaNn: Yes. Further to requests made in the course of the 
erings I wish to table the following documents which were requested by 
labers of this Committee: closed radio circuit talk by the president of the 
EF) on April 27; form letter sent by the CBC to people who protested about 
Pope skit on “Seven Days” on October 3, 1965, requested by Mr. Fairweather 
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on May 9; research report on audience panel reaction to the skit about Po 
Paul’s visit to the United States, requested by Mr. Brand on May 5; New 
magazine interview with Mr. J. Alphonse Ouimet, president, CBC, by ). 
Norman DePoe. Copies of these documents are available for each member a 
they are now in the course of distribution. 

If there is no further business I will call upon Mr. Allard to begin }, 
examination. 


(Translation) 

Mr. ALLARD: I have very carefully read over the statement that you ma} 
after having listened to it and I have a few questions to ask you as suppleme) 
tary explanations. Can we say that the lack of communications and lack | 
confidence between management and the production staff of the CBC, 
preventing management from being better aware of the problems of producti 
and has made producers somewhat indifferent to the problems of management. | 


Mr. THIBAULT (General Supervisor, Adult Education and Public Affai) 
French Network, CBC): 1 might say that this is a very good question. 


Mr. ALLARD: Would you say that you have any precise details to give us| 
addition to the statement you gave? Have you anything to add tonight? It see 
to us that top management seems to have lacked regular contact with t 
producers. Yet management has a great deal of work to do, particularly | 
administration, it has a budget to analyze, to direct, to orient. On the other ha) 
producers are very eager to create, to produce each day. Are there a’ 
remedies? Would there be any means for both levels to be in more direct a) 
more successful contact? - 


Mr. THIBAULT: I will just give you a very short answer—no, I will give y| 
a long answer and you can stop me if you find it too long. I think that you ‘ it 
raising the essential problem here. You will realize that you are discussing! 
problem of public affairs with all that implies within the corporation. You W. 
realize how complex it is to set up CBC programs. In fact, everything revol\; 
around that essential difficulty of managing and producing at the same tinh 
When you refer to top management or to headquarters, I believe that in 1) 
kind of Corporation we are working in you are facing administrative proble) 
rather than program problems. There is a lot of work to do as far as { 
essential policies are concerned, and you are in a rather unique situation in tl): 
the more administrative you get, the less I believe, because of a fundamen. 
option, the less you are actually dealing with the programs you see. Will yt 
allow me to go on a little further into this? I can say that I, myself, have me? 
a choice, a fundamental option. I believe I can say here that when ? 
reorganized, management got in touch with me, asking me to take a higl’ 
position. I can say that I refused that higher position—I refused it because Iwi 
to be essentially dealing with programs. If I stay in the CBC, first of all, I wi! 
to work until I retire as a program man. Why do I want to be a program ma 
Because I am sure that the higher I go in that hierarchy, the more I lose cont! 
with programs. If I go higher I deal with other problems—and in the end, thou y 
I will be dealing with programs; at least indirectly, my immediate concern wi 
not be with the program itself. ie 


| 
| 
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Mr. ALLARD: Will there be a lack of liaison? 


Mr. THIBAULT: The very definition of the function is at stake here. The 
rogram man has a very specific job. You have to be a program man to really 
‘el it. That really is the reason why you are in the Corporation at all. The 
igher you go in the Corporation, the more you feel it. I will forget my position 
s a program man. I will give you a more specific example of the level at which 
‘operate. I have to deal with many problems of very many kinds, administra- 
ve, operational and so on and so forth—personal problems also, though I am 
wrry I have to spend so much time on those and that I am not free enough 
om all these jobs to work directly enough with programs, in direct co-opera- 
n with the people under me. I can see their difficulties, their problems, their 

ubles but I am not sure that I can really direct them. Here you are in a very 
radoxical situation—I admit it. You will be producing cars, for example, well 
iu are going to think about this car and you will think mainly about that all 
te time, and you will have this throughout all the links of the operation. 
Seaking as a program man in the CBC—and I have been working there for ten 
yars—I feel I can say that he is now getting beyond our reach. We are not as 
Sasitive as we used to be to the program man, and so far as I am concerned, I 
Ft quite worried when I realize that my sensitivity as a program man is sort of 
yindling away, and that I am becoming more and more an administrative 


fi 


nin. I have to discuss budgets, I have to discuss operations, I have to discuss 
tthnical facilities which were either well or badly used, and these are in the 
min essential administrative responsibilities. As Head of the Department I 
hve to deal with this, but I would like to operate as much as possible at the 
lel of production and programming. I try to free myself as much as nossible 
film my administrative jobs, rely on the co-operation of my administrator so 


ato give more attention to program matters. Is my answer clear enough? 
\ 
_ Mr. AttarD: Yes. So that we might improve confidence and efficiency, 


wuld it be preferable for the French network administrative centre to be 
ablished in Montreal rather than in Ottawa? 


_ Mr. Tureavutt: There is something about that in the Fowler report. I think 
ts could improve the situation, but it could also deteriorate it.; Sevfar. as 
Hadquarters is concerned—this was mentioned in the Fowler report—it is now 
¢ up in that building, remote from program realities. I believe Head Office has 
Tt essential concern, to be physically remote from the program man, so that it 
wuld not seem to sort of step into his backyard. Indeed our General Manager 
M Marcel Ouimet said it himself, I believe. Let us have the Head Office in 
Mintreal. You will have a different kind of problem—alright, it will be in 
Mintreal. It was in Montreal and there were other problems then in those days. 
haps you are aware of these problems. There is also Toronto. What will be 
h relationship between Montreal and Toronto, if you have your Head Office in 
Matreal. I cannot give you an answer to that, but to me that is not an answer 
ovur problem. The Head Office should be aware of its responsibilities and the 
gram men too, at the various levels of the organization; they should be 
‘vwe their conception, their responsibilities, as distributed between the various 
©:ls and performed ina responsible way by the various levels. 


| 
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e (8:15 p.m.) | 

Mr. ALLARD: Well defined responsibilities? 

Mr. THIBAULT: So far as I am concerned, what the CBC lacks in a very bai 
way is a good definition of responsibilities. What we want is an awareness 0 
practical reality of the function. 

Mr. Auuarp: Is it true, Mr. Thibault, that for programs of the same type 
the same calibre, management spends less on the French network? I an 
referring for instance to the program “Sextant” and the “Sixties” on the Englis) 
network. Are you aware of the budget? 

Mr. THIBAULT: You had an illustration of this the other day from M)) 
Désorecy. You had a report which was about the budget of “Sel de la Semaine} 
versus “Seven Days”. It was I believe, what was it—was it more or less, whe 
was it, one third, slightly over one-third? | 

‘“Aujourd’hui”, on the other hand, is a daily show. You do about tw 
“Seven Days”, with the “Aujourd’hui” budget. According to what Mr. Ouime 
said, the programs in the French network are half as expensive as the program 
in the English network, which are in turn five times cheaper than the America 
ones. Why? There are very many reasons for this situation—I do not say | 
approve this nor that it should be such, but I do not say either that we have nc 
progressed a lot on this level. We have certainly moved forward. There was | 
time when we thought “opera mea itinera—my job is to travel”, was just for th 
English network, but actually the French network managed to get the means, t 
broaden its activities. I am thinking of the first “Premier Plan” series, fc 
example. We managed to obtain more considerable means. It is true that ov! 
budgets are still a bit too tight, and they are lower than the English network. 


Mr. ALLARD: You did mention on occasion in your statements the fact thi 
you had met with Mr. Haggan who is your opposite number on the Englis 
network. Could you tell me if occupying two identical positions, one on eac) 
network, your contacts, your dialogue, your relationship has been a continuin 
one or otherwise? aa 

Mr. THIBAULT: First of all, I must say that for two years I supervised th) 
show “Aujourd’hui”. I was the director of the service for a number of yea'| 
when it was suggested we have a large magazine kind of show relating to publ) 
affairs. I started as a supervisor for this show. After six months I was awal) 
that we had much more to do to make this a success and to establish it well, ar 
I worked as a division head, as a supervisor, relying on the cooperation of m 
assistant, Mr. Jean Blais, now a TV supervisor. 


I did have to make a choice. My experience as a producer was | 
fascinating that I decided to be a supervisor, so I worked for a year and a ha 
in that role. With the cooperation of the other people with me, I think I made 
success of it. Jean Blais was called to higher management duties in Montre. 
with reorganization and I was allowed by management to return to supervisol 
duties. This is to explain that for two years, I was not in touch at all with m 
English colleagues. Moreover when I took over the service last July, a fe 
months elapsed before we started really going into things. In my memorandw 
I mentioned relationship between the French and the English network, | 
relationship which can enable you to see to what extent we were trying—to 


| 
| 


| 
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scat extent, with stimulus provided by Head Office which was very interested 
srticularly in the programs for the Centennial—to have bilingual series. I have 
ane into that, and that is what I explained in my text. It seemed to me this 
wuld be very fruitful, very profitable. You will say, well this is strange. You 
we worked for 20 years, and you are discovering one another? Well it is 
yange. Actually we discovered one another. We shared, we put in common a 
“aception of co-operation between the two networks which is quite different 
ym the ideas of Head Office. At Mont Gabriel we arrived at that project we 
iard about later on, “Quarterly Report”, and this was where Pat Watson was 
cbe after “Seven Days”, next year. But please refer to the 3 or 4 pages of my 
rmorandum which deal with this matter; this will give you at least a partial 
uswer. 


_ Iwas wondering whether I should speak on ad infinitum? I would like to 
€ you as much as possible, but I would not like to prevent you from putting 
; the questions you would like to put to me. If you really feel at times that I 
going on a little too long, that I am beside the point you really should tell 
n about it. 


_ Mr. ALLARD: One last question—I would like to ask you a last question. I do 
« know whether this question is relevant at this point. You are perfectly free 
oanswer or not. The employees of the French network of the CBC are union 
nmbers, are they not? With the cooperation of the NCTU, some groups of 
hm at least are trying as a proper bargaining unit. They did not obtain this 
rn the National Labour Board. Do you believe that the employees of the 
‘inch network of the CBC, have problems different enough from those of their 
,osite numbers on English network, to justify distinct negotiations? Can I 
lixct this question to you? 


! Mr. THIBAULT: May I be allowed not to express an opinion on that score. 
E.glish) 

_ The CuarrmMan: Mr. Allard is not pushing it. 

_Mr. Prirtie: Mr. Thibault, I want to ask you a question about one of your 
tiements. Most of your statements are quite understandable, but I have a 
ustion about one here. I want to read it to you. It appears on page C-8 of the 
lish version, page 35 of the French version. It reads as follows: 
| Head office should be concerned instead with providing its supervi- 

sory personnel with adequate means with which to evaluate its programs, 
better know its audience and hence serve it better. Otherwise, we are too 
often reduced to hypotheses and ours are worth as much as those cf head 
Office, or vice versa. But who then shall decide in that case? Authority? I 
__ leave it to you gentlemen to answer this question. 
Whom do you mean by “authority”, Mr. Thibault? 
Tanslation) 

My. Turpautt: Actually here I am talking about a whole concept of 
uiority which seems to me absolutely inadmissible in a Corporation such as 
uj. Authority, as I define it, takes a capital A. It is an ex cathedra authority, 
nauthority which speaks because it is Authority, one which can impose a 
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decision, which is neither understandable nor communicable. You see, here y 
are really facing a fundamental problem. I am not against authority in 
corporation. On the contrary, I believe those who are against an authority in| 
corporation, would destroy us. We all have our own responsibility—we nee 
authority, from the Head Office to the producer. But this, for me, is negatiy 
For me, this is something which I cannot understand. In other words, authori’ 
should be exercised within established structures, according to well define 
functions and in continuing contact with responsible persons at the varioj 
levels. This is a very complicated matter. It is not a simple notion to which yc 
refer as if it were an authority coming from God, one which implies immedia) 
consensus. Do you understand? 
(English) | 
Mr. PrItTIE: You have made it very clear throughout that you think t} 
management should appoint well qualified supervisors in public affairs and ]) 
them look after programming. Is that right? | 


(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: I would not be as absolute or as definite as you are, but la) 
quite close to your thoughts, because authority, I repeat, is shared, is distribu) 
ed. Authority is not unconditional and is not inconsiderate. | 
(English) 

Mr. PRITTIE: But one of your complaints throughout has been that there h\ 
been a shortcoming; that the head office has not left the supervisors to do t) 
job that they should do and to exercise their judgment properly. This is a fi 
summary of your views, I think. 
@ (8:30 p.m.) 


(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: I would say maybe, possibly. I would like to go into mc 
precise shades of meaning. But that would take too long. 
(English) 
Mr. PrITTIE: I had to summarize somewhat from the brief. 


| 


May I ask you a practical question which the management of the Corp) 
ration probably has to face? When you do controversial programs, there ¢' 
complaints, complaints heard in the House of Commons and complaints from {} 
public who telephone in and who write in. These complaints are direct. 
generally to the president of the Corporation and the vice presidents of t} 
networks, not to yourself or Mr. Haggan, I should imagine, as people do 1: 
know who you are. What attitude do you think that the management of t? 
Corporation should take to such complaints, should they say: “This is not ¢’ 
affair, this is the responsibility of the supervisors?” How should they react ) 


complaints which they receive about controversial programs? | 
| 


(Translation) | 

Mr. THIBAULT: This is a very big question indeed. First of all, we a 
admit that the reactions occur at every level. You have some at Head Office, y! 
have some at News Services, you have some at the supervisory level, }! 
have some at the actual production level. How then can we be made aware! 


| 
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4, these reactions. I have not found very many answers to that big question. I 
pve read several answers given by the president himself, and which are 
sisfactory to us in the Corporation. I read then over again in the train this 
eening. He did so very well after representations were received from 80,000 
wmen against “Seven Days’. The President spoke at the Women’s Club in 
Ctawa. The speech bears mainly on this: it states how complex is this reaction. 
[is very difficult to see clearly what is going on—we do not have the means to 
3 clearly what is going on. You have a hundred telephone calls after a show 
ath 500,000 viewers. What does it really amount to? Are we able from there 
uproject? To know what these 100 telephone calls represent? One tenth or 2 of 
}: public reached—we do not know. You are dealing with a whole complex of 
‘lely diversified reactions from very different social strata. In the metropolitan 
Vntreal area you can have reactions from the housewife, from the man in the 
feet, from the intellectual who will react, from the representative of an 
sociation. What are the common factors which will enable us to see clearly 
vat is going on? I must say I am completely lost in my own program. For 
jite a few years, we have been asking our management, please give us the 
rans to know the situation, the means to see the situation clearly. This costs a 
oof money, I know, to implement, but in a program operation, it is important to 
znd money to be able to really reach the public, to communicate with it. We 
re to evaluate public reaction to a program. This is an essential question we 
ruld be able to answer. Generally, we have limited surveys, sporadic work, 
tial work, which enable us to sort of cut slices here or there in a vast public 
1! analyze these. To give you an example: we made a study of our teenage 
iwing public. This was very useful to see how we could really communicate 
vh that public to know if we were going too far, whether we were really 
otributing something to them or not. 


hglish) 
Mr. PriTTIE: I realize it is a very wide question, but I was trying to deal 
v-a a practical problem which management has, namely, complaints. 

You have asked for more responsibility at your level to run your depart- 
uit. You are willing to take that responsibility and answer for what you do on 
h programs under your direction; is that correct? 

Mr. Turpautt: Yes. 


Mr. PRITTIE: May I ask you this: Do you think that the head office are too 
eiitive to complaints and criticisms which they receive from viewers, or from 
ajiament, about particular programs? Are they too sensitive? 


Tinslation) 

‘Mr. Turpautt: If you ask about Parliament it is a completely different 
lig. Are you asking what the reaction of Parliament is, or what the reaction 
fhe public is? In Parliament there are politicians and you are asking me 
rething which implies an answer. 

E lish) 

‘Mr. Prittiz: I am not speaking of the recorded views of members of 

aiament by legislation or by motions; I am speaking of when a member gets 
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such as “Festival”, or a program such as “Seven Days”. Again I notice that i 
the article by Sir Hugh Greene he has a section entitled ‘Independence an 
Pressure’, and this is what inspired the question. Do they worry too much abou 
complaints? | 

I will pass to the next question: The president has said that the CBC hasr 
point of view. It has seemed quite evident to me, throughout your memorar’ 
dum, that you do not agree with that. You have mentioned that radio and T) 
are altering “forces”, and you have a section entitled ‘Our ‘Editorial’ Character 


up and complains about something which has appeared on a drama progran 
4 


(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: Where are you at? ; 


(English) 
Mr. PrRITTIE: You have a section entitled “Our ‘Editorial’ Character.” | 


(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: I want to find my own text. What page are you at | 
English, Mr. Prittie? This translation was done rather quickly so I think tl) 
number of pages is a little out. 


(English) 
Mr. PrittieE: Almost the same thing. You have mentioned— 
Mr. THIBAULT: Yes, “Our ‘Editorial’ Character,” on page 5. 


Mr. PriTtie: You quoted Sir Hugh Greene. You said that the CBC shou 
sometimes be ahead of public opinion. This means to me that you cannot do | 
these things and be completely objective. You yourself have said that you ma! 
a choice of programs, make a choice of subjects, make a choice of people 
present these, and this is all editorializing in one way or another. 

I am trying to equate this with the president’s statement that the CBC b 
no point of view. 

What I am trying to find out is what is the best way to handle this type 
editorializing in the future. Should the Corporation operate somewhat along tl] 
lines of newpapers which have columnists and who say “These are not ti} 
views of the newspaper. These are the views of Walter Lippman,” or somebo: 
else. | 

It is difficult to phrase the question ecaieale) They want to be objective | 
their news broadcasting. With regard to news broadcasting, I think we Ww 
agree with that. But in the magazine type of program they want to editoriali/ 
Do you think they should editorialize? Who takes responsibility for the: 
editorial opinions? Can the Corporation disclaim responsibility by saying “The! 
are not our views. These are the views of ‘Seven Days,’ or ‘Le Sel de | 
Semaine’,” just as a newspaper would say ‘‘These are not the views of manee’ 
ment. These are the views of this columnist whom we have hired.” 


(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: First of all, if I express myself correctly in my brief, Tc 
not claim that the CBC had to have editorials all the time. In public affairs a 
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i the news services of the CBC, I did not claim that they had to be basically 
ditorialistic, and I went to great lengths to show that there is an indirect 
ditorial character which only deals with choice of subject or choice of guests, 
centation of programs and so on. I also showed how we had reached the point 
\here hosts are now free, as well as certain types of subjects, not all subjects. 
"aus, on capital punishment, which was debated in Parliament, I cannot see us 
tking an editorial stand on that matter. Parliament was dealing with that very 
ciestion. Members of Parliament are dealing with this whole problem put 
fore them as politicians—I cannot see the CBC’s getting into the act for or 
eainst capital punishment. I think that what is basic here, fundamental, is to 
rflect the discussion which takes place in Parliament, where precisely our 
cliticians are trying to see the whole matter clearly on behalf of their 
cnstituents. What are we going to do then? We are going to organize panel 
ograms, documentaries, we will try to show the pros and cons of a problem of 
tis size. We will try to deal with aspects of the question, and then if the public 
athe end of the line, can derive some benefit from it, so much the better. In 
oer words, there are limits to the editorial character of our undertaking and 
vien I spoke of the editorial aspect, of the evolution of our corporation—the 
Fesident himself arrived at this—I want to be quite clear on this point—I meant 
say that we must never fear to show our modern society as it is, even if it 
sums disquieting or disturbing, we must never fear to face new ideas and 
2empt new methods. Precisely, taking such basic options as these, we then 
Dome editorialistic. We cannot get away from it. Indeed, we are running the 
rk of becoming the avant garde element of thought. Very often it does not go 


vey far, mind you, but all the same it is there. Am I being understood, Mr. 
Pittie? This seems basic to me. I wanted to give you in detail my thoughts on 
ls because if I left with members of the Committee the impression that I was 
‘liming that the CBC was necessarily editorialistic within all its activities, be it 
Ws or public affairs, that impression would be entirely misleading. I do not 


Ink, however, that my brief does give you this impression. 
“aglish) 

_ Mr. Prirtiz: We have been given quite a number of documents, and you 
lve probably had them yourself. One is entitled “Political and Controversial 
3adcasting Program Policy No. 65(1),” and another one “Program Policy and 
>»cedure in the Handling of Satire,” and another one “Program Policy and 
Pycedures No. 65(6), Public Affairs Programming—The Host and Program 


>"sonalities,” and another one “CBC Public Affairs Programming. Summary of 
Jjectives, Principles and Organizations.” 


_ Can you operate the way you want to, and do the kind of programming 
ht you think you should do, with these statements? Are they sufficient for 
‘(Y purposes, or do you think they need modification in order for you to do the 
‘id of public affairs broadcasting you think you should do? 

9(8:45 p.m.) 
““anslation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: You would have to go back a little bit over this type of 


acy and the type of instructions we receive. In my brief, I showed that 
ccles are inspired from the bottom, as is normal. Progressively, you begin 
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with hiring the hosts, right on site here. In practicing their own trade, they ari. 
brought in to such an extent that they modify the traditional concept of wha) 
we originally thought hosts should be so that management, in the long run, wil 
finally have to sit down and say: “Now, what are we doing? We are going to 
far with this, or perhaps it is time that we did go so far.” This did not happe 
very often, of course, but we could then, theoretically, have to come to | 
decision with Head Office. It has happened that some directives, before the fina 
publication, were given to me by Mr. Hallman or Mr. Bennett, his assistant, ani 
that I had the opportunity of discussing these principles with him first. Now, o 
course, you will agree, I am sure, that these principles have to be interpreted 
You are not here with such rigid ones that you have to say that two and two ar 
four, and there is where you draw the line. You are in a tremendously mobil 
field of activity in which there is a great deal of latitude. But what I an 
concerned with is the spirit of the directive, and here, I think, is where we cai 
work. From the time when you agree on the spirit of a directive given, let u 
say, just as the principles on hosts, which you know very well, I would no 
want Head Office, seeing us put this directive into practice, say “no, this wa 
never said, it never existed.” On the contrary, it did. The role of the host wa} 
liberated more and more progressively, particularly in public affairs and in th 
magazine type of programs. They played a tremendous role in here. And wh 
did we go this far? Precisely because at one point we discovered that publi 
affairs had to become dynamic, had to become a living thing. It was time to ge) 
them out of the dust or the traditional concepts of neutrality, objectivity an) 
impartiality. We were in a rut and they were preventing us from evolving i 
relation to private enterprise, which, as you know, did not fear hiring hosts an) 
having them give a personal expression of their own ideas. And when they wer 
on mike for an hour or two, five days a week, they were able to express a 
their opinions on all subjects whether they knew about them or not. And th) 
ratings proved they were so popular because of this privilege that was given t) 
them! We, beside them, looked like poor relatives with our neutrality, impar, 
tiality and objectivity. I think that I am summing up the evolution of ou 
problem as well asI can. | 


(English) | 
Mr. PrittiE: All right. It is the attitude and spirit. | 
Mr. THIBAULT: Yes. q 


The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Prittie, I should warn you that is your lai 
question. | 
Mr. PrittireE: And the written policy is directed. 
| 
(Translation) 
Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Mr. Thibault, excuse me, but is it really going that bad) 
in public affairs at the CBC? It might be a trite question of course. 


Mr. THIBAULT: Your question is not that trite, but I really cannot answer it.| 


Mr. Prup’HommE: Is it not in the very nature of things that these conflic — 
between Public Affairs and those who direct them— 
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Mr. THIBAULT: I do not believe I said so in my memo. I have said that 
hiblic Affairs have had a hard row to hoe. That is true, but that is the very 
rture of things. How do you say it? It is the turmoil of matter, or whatever it 
i called. That is the very definition of Public Affairs. I can understand, of 
curse, the difficulty. I have been head of that service over the last ten years. 
yu know as well as I do that it has been said of us that we are socialists, 
cmmunists, independentists, avant-guardists, separatists, and what have you. 
hw, these charges, as you can well imagine, have come from the outside, and 
course, the Head Office had to face them. I think it has faced them generally 
i) a rather courageous fashion, but, curiously enough, once management had 
ed the music one way, it turned right around, of course, and came right back 
aus, and these two attitudes are entirely different. And at this point—that is, 
oer the last ten years that is exactly what has happened. To me this Sia 
nrmal state of affairs. I am not unwilling to challenge management, and I do 
nt think management should mind being challenged in this way. I should hope 
1;, at least. I do not think we should have to face yes men right up and down 
administrative ladder in a concern like ours. If this were the case, I think 
ji would be having pretty unpleasant surprises. I feel that at each level of 
“ponsibility we should have challengers. That is essential. This is what has 
1pened over the last ten years, exactly. Before I was there, you had Raymond 
Jvid at the head of the Public Affairs Division. Raymond David has now 
ome assistant to Mr. Ouimet. He has a very responsile position indeed, now. 
sonally, I have heard some charges levelled against Raymond David; natu- 
éy, there were very, very pungent questions put about the type of national- 
S! be practised, it was wondered whether he was an independentist, more or 
ei, but there is nothing shocking about that. I think we can put questions to 
<h other within the corporation. This is perfectly healthy, even basic. After 


1 if we did not do so, we would have a complete organization made up of 
Cots. 


Mr. Prup’HOMME: Consequently, if everything went well, then Public 
“airs would drop. 


Mr. THIBAULT: I do not quite get that. 


Mr. Prup’HomME: I am coming back to this conflict at Public Affairs. I 
O1e back to this because of the possibilities it offers. It is normal that, on the 
n hand, you would admit that Management at Head Office, as you call it, is 


rng in every way possible, as any management in any undertaking, not to 
ae too much trouble. 


Mr. THIBAULT: I would not say that, Mr. Prud’homme. 


‘Mr. Prup’HoMME: Give me your opinion. I am asking you to. I want 
1ething clearly established before I continue questioning you. I am not giving 
© my personal opinions; I am asking you questions. Do you understand? 


Mr, THIBAULT: I understand. 


‘Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Because when I am speaking, just as you did, about 
vit-guardists, these are just questions I am asking you. That does not mean 
) \y that I am for, against, or anything else. It is not important. However, the 


libers of the Committee have to be impartial. They are not supposed to be 
H6s—2 
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biased. Not for management, and not for those who are appearing before u 
either. We have to try to be objective. I admit, of course, it is quite difficult i 
some members of the Committee, just as it is for myself. But this is what Ia) 
trying to do in my questioning. I think you see that there are grounds here, I 
you think there is any interference, that there has been interference by feder 

ue in Public Affairs at the CBC, in your own past or present exper, 
ence? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Well, listen, now. You did mention federal political figures? | 
Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Oh, yes, federal. I am sticking to that. 


Mr. THIBAULT: Well, as far as I am concerned, I must tell you I have had 1 
personel experience of interference from federal political figures. When yc 
speak of interference, I have reference to clandestine interference, to attemp, 
at exerting occult pressures to eliminate certain subject matters from tl) 
timetable, or to eliminate certain types of guests. No, I have had no person) 
experience of anything like that. As far as that is concerned, there is on) 
hearsay evidence, and I do not think I should repeat that here. However, the) 
is something more important than that. There is the very frank reaction _ 
political figures, of people who belong to political parties or to politic’ 
associations. Reactions to such and such an item, which leaves them unsatisfie 
I will give you examples of that. I have taken rather complete notes and w. 
give examples. Mr. Wagner and the anti-riot truck. We had taken a week 
prepare our series of “Aujourd’hui”. This series of course, did not please son 
people and more particularly, did not please Mr. Wagner. However, that was : 
official reaction emanating from a political figure, who was a citizen lil 
everybody else, and who has the right like everybody else has, to criticize 
public concern like the CBC. I have no complaint at all about that. I think 
might surprise you there, I am all in favour of it. Let Marcel Prud’homme 0 
day say that he does not share the views expressed here or there; I think he h 
a right to his opinion and I must respect it, I must consider it, and n 
management must consider it too, but that is not what concerns me at th 
point. What concerns me is the reaction, the reception afforded to that type | 
interventtion. Here we have very serious problems indeed. As you see—anc. 
speak here with all due respect for you Members of Parliamentary Comm) 
tee,—I really think that the politicians who speak their mind have every right) 
interfere. I am not speaking of clandestine interference, I am against all th) 
But if the day comes when clandestine or occult interference has results, I thi’ 
there would be something rotten there. I think you will agree, but Iam ready } 
challenge this other type of direct intervention. I believe that manageme’ 
should be ready too to challenge it along with me. I put, however, Sol) 
questions to myself and my staff. I had some ideas on the subject. We wonc’ 
how management really faces up to this type of direct challenge. Now I shot. 
say this, that we are never quite sure if there has been clandestine politi 
interference, as I define it, which would explain an intervention from manag’ 
ment. We really do not know about that, but if the interested parties col’ 
municated with us as the newspapers, as Bona Arsenault did. Mr. Arsenault sé 
an official telegram, and here I share the views of political politicians whon! 


= 


| ; 
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etacked. I am not particularly flattering here for provincial politicians, but in 

sy case, we are dealing with lobbying at large. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: You are speaking just of Liberals here? 


_ Mr. TurBavtt: In this instance there seems to be no real problem, but the 
sblem is the way in which, within the top management of the CBC, the 
eon will come. If there has been no communication of that type outside, we 
ar about these things through hearsay. We can check it through or we cannot, 
eI then this introduces a large number of complications. In the past, as you 
iow, we had to face a large number of charges, of various types, we were 
yused of everything under the sun. We were said to be communists, leftists 

ependentists and what have you. Charges were levelled at us from every 
jarter. And they came from politicians among others. And closer to us of 
“irse, there were charges and accusations of being union members, of being 
ionalistic etc. All these came about in the same way. Consequently, as I said 
| ttle while ago, when it comes to taking a stand officially, head office and top 
nnagement give us the impression that they can look after themselves pretty 
vil. Thus I saw in one of the speeches from Mr. Alphonse Ouimet something 
vich bears directly on that point. He stated that if you see a separatist once you 
el you have seen him ten times. Of course we are dealing with separatists, 
ore particularly. But it is inside—after we have been publicly vindicated 
ht the disquiet occurs. Considerable disquiet. We have the impression that 
hre is panic at the slightest political protest. Just as if each time, perhaps, we 
v'e at fault. And here I am giving you the impression that is communicated 
houghout the whole undertaking. Does head office in this context feel insecure 
eause of an error, because there are errors made? We make mistakes just like 
vryone else. Just as if we had sinned against dogma, just as if error could not 
eorrected, or was to have permanent consequences. Then we are in disagree- 
wit, sometimes because of the grievance that has been communicated to us, 
n here the best example I can give you is that of Bona Arsenault. 


» 9:00 p.m.) 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: You were talking about a subject that was debated—let 
Ssay, capital punishment—in the House of Commons. It seems to be in 
plete contradiction of ... or rather more in line with what Mr. Haggan said, 
rather Mr. Leiterman. I would Say yes, but there I think we just favoured 
n side more than the other. You might be surprised, but I did vote for 
bition of the death penalty. But there seems to be a contradiction here with 
4 English network, which deliberately chose abolition, and this seems in 
radiction with what you have just said. 


‘Mr. Turpautt: I believe there is no definite dogma for different reasons, 
abe because the population is sensitized to these problems, but there are 
itypretations to be made, we do them ourselves. I can be mistaken also when I 
Imy personnel, we do not like editorials on that subject. The MPs have to 
cde, a time has come for us to speak to them as we did in this show. Mr. 
Tsoire was part of it which was quite open about the position to take. We did 
8 specifically—we asked people to talk so that we could show the Parliament, 
sions which were not partisan positions. Positions which were taken vis-a- 
sthat question in the Parliament. I agree with that, to the best of my 
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knowledge with the collaborators we agree with that, for reasons but we got 
the English network, and you will have a different interpretation, which migh| 
not be a bad one actually. 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Perhaps it is a different way that they have of looking < 

it? 

Mr. THIBAULT: But I do not think we can really judge that. If you wante 
to know what the voters thought about this problem; we are just trying to ge 
the opinion of people, it is not always possible for everybody to do it. We shoul 
not send a team to work on this, to get conclusions, so we can have editorials 0; 
this subject. I will give you another example of editorials in this regard. I thin! 
it is even a better example than capital punishment. It was after the President) 
statement expressing concern about our dependency on the United States—tfro 
the economic point of view. That is a good idea for Seven Days, by the way. Ww 
could make an editorial on this, though we would be going against 30, 40 or €) 
per cent of public opinion who were favourable to annexation or to joining th 
States, I believe. Am I answering your question? I want to know that? 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Yes, I am satisfied, but before asking my next question, 
would like us to understand each other following the statements of la) 
Thursday, on the fact that there are questions we have heard, that we have fe| 
necessary to put... 


Mr. THIBAULT: Do not worry, do not worry I understood you. 


(English) 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I wonder if we could avoid a debate between M 
Prud’homme and Mr. Thibault and just have questions and answers. 


Mr. THIBAULT: For me, there are other dates. 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Have you any comments to make to the effect that tl 
French network of the CBC and I will not use the word “infest” this time, ( 
infested because it was a very bad choice of words—is supposed the centre of tl 
independentist thought? . | 

Mr. THIBAULT: Mr. Prud’homme, I am very glad you are asking me th 
question. I must say though that you can imagine it is not the first time I ha’ 
been asked this. | 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: No, I know. 


Mr. THIBAULT: In my own office I remember very well we had very serio. 
discussions on this subject. The position taken was always the following. The 
are men who can be independentists can be socialists, can be creditistes, liberé) 
or conservatives. Let us suppose that due to circumstances, we should ha’ 
within the CBC a sort of determination, such as the one which was alluded ‘| 
what I care about—and I must say I am not a separatist—speaking as the head 
my department, is that activities in my service should be politically inclined 
think they should not be pro or con they should not be involved in one directi' 
or another, they should be well balanced. Sometimes separatism is one of t| 
problems which agitates public opinion to a very great extent. Sometimes t 
CBC has—well, I would like to discuss that again. Even if the CBC takes | 
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ysponsibilities, even if it works as a promoter of national unity—I do not believe 
j this at all, I will talk about it later. The CBC is a national service, it 
lames has to serve the whole country, the country at large. It serves the 
hole country in both languages. It should cover the whole country as much as 
ssible and deal about all the problems. For half a dozen years, there was 
mething called the quiet revolution, and, within, this, as a subsidiary effect, 
aratism. The CBC French network public affairs has not gone too far in 
ecting that reality. It was a challenge to us. We tried to evaluate what we 
d, but to be quite aware of the fact that in such delicate questions on such 
ntroversial questions, a responsible supervisor should, in his program, attempt 
well rounded interpretation of events. I was not a supervisor by the way: I 
vis working for “Aujourd’hui”. On the 9 of April, 1964, I received a memo from 
Jan Blais who was the head of my department when I supervised “Aujourd- 
hi”. He had sent a memo to the top management on this subject. He said, will 
yu allow me to quote this? 


_ Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Could I ask you to table the letter? 


_ Mr. THIBAULT: I do not object, I will table it. Sorry, Mr. Chairman, I would 
lie to ask you one question. This is the first time I table a document. Do I have 
th duty or the right to table this document now, or should I abstain and just 
jote it? 


( nglish) 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: The practice we followed in the past was this. If the 
j:ument was the propriety of the witness he was free to table it, but if it was 
4zorporate document we asked the Corporation, as a matter of courtesy, 
wether they had any objections to tabling it. 


‘ranslation) 


_ Mr. TurBautt: You say it is a document which belongs to us, but...2s 
uervisors we do not have any documents which belong to us. This is the 
cument of Marc Thibault who is supervisor of public affairs, it is a document 
wich is for the management. It is an internal document, it is not a personal 
kument, it is a confidential document, it is an operational confidential 
ument. Thus, am I allowed, have I the right to table this document? 


(hglish) 


Dr. P. M. OLLIvieR (Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel): Mr. Chairman, 
Ni case like this I think you should have the consent of both parties. It is 


sible the administration might have objections to that, if it is a working 
icument. 


Mr. Prirrte: Mr. Chairman, we have had confidential documents entered. 


‘ire Was one, 65-6 concerning program policy. But, I agree we should consult 
©orehand. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Quite obviously, the document Mr. Thibault wants to 
Ute from is a corporate document. I would ask him to leave this until we can 
bain the advice of the Corporation with regard to it. 


|Mr. OLLIviER: Of course, since it has been referred to and cited, the 


Cimittee has the right to have it produced even if both parties refuse to 
4168—3 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


produce it. But, I think the Committee should take note of the fact this is, 
corporate document and it would be more proper to have the consent of bot 
parties to the production of it. 


(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: Mr. Chairman, I have another question to ask. The docu 
ment I mentioned, is a document which in fact constitutes an evaluation, 
rather definite evaluation vis-a-vis the separatist movement. We had thil 
evaluation made by our Secretariat which shows us how we invited over | 
period, a given number of guests, so-called separatists, or belonging to th 
separatist movement, related to the separatist movement. | 


(English) 

Mr. BercerR: Mr. Chairman, could you have Mr. Thibault check with th: 
CBC to ascertain whether or not this document could be tabled, perhaps on | 
gentlemen’s agreement. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: This is what I have suggested. Mr. Prud’homme, you) 
time has run out. 


Mr. Prup’HOMME: Mr. Chairman, I have one last question to put to M 
Thibault. I think we should consider the length of time given to both sides. 
have had only three or four questions up until now. Would you perm) 
another one? | 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Well, with leave of the Committee I will permit yo! 
to ask one more question. Has Mr. Prud’homme leave of the Committee? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Proceed then, Mr. Prud’homme. But, before yo) 
proceed, I would caution the witness that some of his answers have bec) 
somewhat long. I do not want to limit him in his explanations or in what h 
feels the Committee should have before it but I would ask him to bear in min) 
that his answers have been a trifle long. 


i 
} 


(Translation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: You are the immediate boss of Mr. Désorcy are you no. 
On any important matter, he refers to you, does he not? 


Mr. THIBAULT: He refers, Mr. Prud’homme, to the program superiaay M 
Lebel. | 


Mr. PruD’HOMME: Jean Lebel is the Haggan of “Seven Days” and Désor« 
is Douglas Leiterman’s opposite number. 


Mr. THIBAULT: I deal with Jean Lebel. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: The fact that the Premier, the Honourable Jean Lesag 
this none refused, I think, to appear on the “Sel de la Semaine”, and ¢ 
‘“Rencontre’’. 

Mr. THIBAULT: This was published in the papers, Mr. Prud’homme. 


Mr. Prup’HoMmE: No, it is what I heard this afternoon, but the fact that] 
has refused, I think by telegram, but here I am not too too sure—this morning, | 
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prticipate in “Sel de la Semaine” and “Rencontre”, does this not reflect the 
talaise which seems to exist in Public Affairs. Are you aware, first of all, of the 
1fusal of the Honourable Mr. Lesage? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Yes. 


| Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Which means to say that the communications are at least 
é good there. They seem to go well there. 


_ Mr. THIBAULT: Yes, fast. 


\ 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Could you give me your own personal opinion? 


Mr. THIBAULT: I could say that Mr. Jean Lesage had his conception of 
pblic affairs, and CBC has its conception of his role vis-a-vis himself in Radio 
Cnada. Maybe I do not share his conception. 


_ Mr. Prup’HommeE: So I think that the most important aspect of this is that 
yu think that in the course of an election campaign, just as the one now going 
9 in the Province of Quebec, the Premier or even a party leader, but foremost 
2°remier, should be put over a period of time, on the same footing as all other 
orty leaders, whether it be the RAN, the RN, the UN, the Conservative party, 
» on the other hand, should not the leader of the opposition alone be 
“asidered to be his equal. That is one idea. 


(9:15 p.m.) 


_ Mr. TurBav_t: This is a serious question, Mr. Prud’homme, and I believe I 
“ald spend a few minutes on an answer to it, but I am sure I cannot answer it 
“apletely. First of all, so far as I was concerned, we decided on a way of 
u»tting free time between the various parties. The RAN and the RN have three 
xiods on TV, the Union Nationale and Liberal party have six periods each. By 
rdition we have always operated thus, and have had this free time on the air 
c the parties, but for very important reasons, as far as I am concerned, for 
\ryday programs we try to have representatives from the various parties, 
ty leaders or their representatives, in turn. They have equal opportunities to 
pear On what we call TV encounters. We have four encounters, as we did 
lving federal elections. We organized four such half hour programs within our 
ular schedule. We are not dealing with free time here. We put these half 
Lars at the disposal of the parties on a strict fair play basis. Everybody was in 
h same position. 


hglish) 


_ The VicE-Cuarrman: Mr. Prud’homme, order. You have had almost half an 
ir now and, with your permission, I will put you at the bottom of the list. 


Mr. Grégoire, would you proceed. 
lanslation) 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Thibault, I was having a discussion with certain CBC 
riucers some time ago, and I was told that 72 per cent of the budget of the 
I> was devoted to administration,“and 28 per cent to programming. Do you 
hik that this is a normal proportion and a logical one for a TV network? 72 
€ cent of its budget devoted to administration, and only 28 per cent to 
rT 3ramming? 

4168—3} 
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Mr. THIBAULT: I would rather have the Vice-President and General Ma) 
ager answer this. | 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Maybe he can answer for the administrative side, but }) 
cannot answer for programming. But you who are in programming, do y 


believe the production budget is sufficient as compared to the budget f) 
administration? | 


Mr. THIBAULT: I should have surveyed that very very carefully, but I ha 
not done so. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Do you feel that the programming budget is adequate? 


Mr. THIBAULT: It all depends upon the view you take. 
Mr. Grecorre: As far as you are concerned? 


Mr. THIBAULT: I am convinced of the contrary, taking into account t 
importance of public affairs. We feel we should give public affairs the mc 
adequate means we can have. We can make them thus as efficient as possible. 

Mr. GrecorrE: Do you feel that the public affairs budget in the CBC Fren 
network is adequate at the present time to achieve that purpose? 

Mr. THIBAULT: I would say we can discuss this at great length taking in} 
account the evolution of programming, taking also into account the economy | 
the whole programming. I would like to have here, sitting in front of you, t! 
director of TV programs and his own superior. 

Mr. GreEcoIRE: Paul Martin would not do any better than that! 

Mr. THIBAULT: I am not the director of programs, nor general manager. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Still you are responsible for the department of public affai, 
Mr. Thibault. 
Mr. THIBAULT: Yes, Mr. Grégoire. 
Mr. Gricorre: You have set certain aims for yourself, and I wanted you) 

tell me if you feel that the amount you have is adequate for that purpose. — 
| 
Mr. THIBAULT: I would say maybe we could discuss this. It is a question [ 
carrying the whole program, in all sectors of public affairs which might se) 
adequate. 
Mr. Grécorre: If I were to ask you for instance what is the highest fee yh 


have paid for a host at a public affairs program, what would be the amount? | 
Mr. THIBAULT: Over the last two years, shall we say? I would like to wi® 
down your question and look into it. } 
Mr. Gr&corre: Have you ever paid $1,000 per half hour for a guest? 
Mr. THIBAULT: I would like to think about it. May I answer tomorrow? 
Mr. Grécorre: Could it be $3,000 for one guest for one half hour? 
Mr. THIBAULT: I do not remember at all having paid such amounts. 
(English) 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Thibault, if you are not sure of the answer, ‘4 
are not obligated to give one. 


; 


i 
} 


i 
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Cranslation) 


Mr. THIBAULT: Could I answer the question asked by Mr. Grégoire later. 
Quld I answer it later, please. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


_ Mr. GreEGorrE: Mr. Thibault, we have a sentence here, page 3 of your 
ranifesto, in which you say that “it is quite clear that in all public affairs 
rograms and through the very nature of these programs, we must and we have 
ileed played a considerable role in promoting new values, which has con- 
tbuted in changing to a considerable degree our public and our new era...” 
Guld you tell me what these new values are, please, which you have contribut- 
e to change so deeply? 


Mr. THIBAULT: I have tried to take into account the political values, the 
nw values we modified by the mere fact of our responsibility. Our responsibili- 
t,as a mass media involves the whole concept of relationships between these 
t'o nations, if you want to call them that, or these two people, these two ethnic 
gyups. We have contributed very certainly to a fundamental revision of that 
eacept. 


_ Mr. Grecorre: Is this promoting new values? Is this causing questions to be 
pt? 


_ Mr. THIBAULT: It can be both, Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: So you feel that has changed our public—that is with 
‘card—to Confederation generally. Do you really have the impression you have 
singed the opinions of the public and our milieu generally? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Through the activity of a concern like the CBC? Certainly. 
_ Mr. Grecorre: In which way? What orientation have you given? 


Mr, THIBAULT: I think we made the public more aware of the realities of a 
xitical life such as this one, we made them aware of conflicts within that 
xitical reality, we made them aware of quite a few solutions which could be 
id. We did not decide that the associate states solution would be the best one, 
xsibly, but the public certainly took this into account. It took the initiative in 
‘“«jourd’hui”. We tried to have the public understand what the “Fulton- 
vreau” formula was. Mr. Lesage had said, I believe, that the public at large 
Cld not understand this. For a whole week, with Pierre Nadeau, we explained 
ht formula “Fulton-Favreaw” to the public. If they really wanted to under- 
tad something after that they could understand certainly much better. 


Mr. GrEGorRE: And now Mr. Thibault, you have been telling us this is a 
motion of new values. Let us remain within this framework of Confedera- 
ia, You said you have contributed to modify or change in depth our public, or 
h opinions of the public? How do you think the public affairs service in the 
“I> has changed the opinions of the Quebec people on the French network? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Do you not believe, Mr. Grégoire, that our very activity has 
Otributed to making the whole public aware of political realities? 


Mr. Grécorre: You will note, of course, that I am putting very direct 
lustions. If I have ideas in the back of my mind, I will tell you. In a sentence 
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| 
you use here you speak of changing, of modifying, which means an operatio 
involving change... | 

Mr. THIBAULT: Here, Mr. Grégoire, you are reading page 3, about cultur: 
and educational programming in our service, where I referred to two series, th 
Théo Chentrier psychology of daily life, and the Louise Simard series c) 
consumption. I know this matter very well. I was speaking to Dr. Franco 
Cloutier—who has taken over from Chentrier—and he told me over the tek 
phone he is absolutely flabbergasted by the very deep influence of his action - 
such a series, on mental hygiene or preventive hygiene. Certainly here we hav 
contributed in changing human attitudes. 

Mr. GrEGoIRE: So if we try to look for a real meaning of the sentence, v 
are dealing here with educational and cultural programs rather than publ 
affairs? | 

| 

Mr. THIBAULT: Here very specifically, yes. 

- Mr. Grecorre: Yes; cultural and educational programs are not public affai| 
programs? 

Mr. THIBAULT: The example I gave earlier is true too for public affairs, 
show the complexity of our own public affairs programs because there is 
whole part of our programming which is educational and cultural—and real 
does contribute to moulding public response. Théo Chentrier had an influen 
which is unquestionable. | 

Mr. GricorrE: Now to make myself clear, I will ask you—do you think th) 
in the public affairs area your service has something to do to change the pub 
attitude for instance, with regard to the future of Confederation. If I insist | 
the word modify, this is because to me it indicates change. 

Mr. THIBAULT: You can change directly or indirectly, you can want | 
change directly, but you can also contribute to an indirect modification. Mayb 
will have programming in which I will try and show more and more that the: 
two ethnic groups, these two nations are in reciprocal relationship, or wher¢. 
sensitize the public to the problem we have inside this relationship indirect. 
We will bring about important changes. 

Mr. Grecorre: Does your service attempt to do so directly? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Directly, except in the matters referred to in my brief, 2 
did not try to modify it very deeply in the field of public affairs. That is wha! 
mentioned in my memorandum. 

Mr. Grécorre: Mr. Thibault, you said a moment ago that it was impossil 
for you to take up an editorial position on the death penalty because this v§ 
under discussion in Parliament. Could you give an example of a subject y 
which you took an editorial position? 

Mr. THIBAULT: I think I can give you a number of examples. For exampli! 
could give you hate literature. It is a subject where I would not hesitate a 
taking an editorial position. I remember in “Aujourd’hui” once, we hac3 
discussion on this. A publication just came out and I thought this was viv 
anti-semitic. I asked my hosts to really take a stand on this. , : 


| 
{| 
| 


5 
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_ Mr. Grecorre: Could I stop you there? That might be an ideological type of 
iscussion, but let us mention here something more purely political. Are there 
abjects on which you have any editorial views? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Let us say there are fewer of those. None occurs to me at 


ae moment, if any occur to me I will be very glad to mention it. 


_ Mr. GricorrE: On page 6 of your memo, you quote Greene and Hoggart. 
hey state that we must be opposed at any attempt of censorship—that is 
stween brackets—that is the clergy, authors of editorials and newpapers, 
residents of National Associations, etc. who like to consider themselves guard- 
ns of a tradition and defenders of a certain level of culture .. . I will stop there 
yr the moment. What do you mean by that, do you endorse these views 


nequivocally? 


Mr. THIBAULT: What page is that? 
Mr. Grécorre: Page 6. Second last paragraph. 


_ Mr. Turpautt: The statement speaks of attempts at censorship, not of 
itervention towards those responsible, That is not the same thing. 


_ Mr. Grecorre: Yes, of course, but, Greene states that we should be opposed 
{ every form of every attempt at censorship coming from these old guardians, 
‘ch as the high clergy, editorial writers, presidents of national associations, etc. 
lh you share Mr. Greene’s views, do you think you should be opposed to any 
tempt at, he does not even say censorship, he Says an attempt at censorship? 


i 
‘ (9:30 p.m.) 
Mr. THIBAULT: Do not ask me to interpret this. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: You have been quoting him, tell me if you are endorsing it. 


Mr. THIBAULT: I do not believe that the theories of Hoggart and Greene, 
sems to be far more important at that the very letter of what they say. 


Mr. GrEGorRE: I am not asking you to interpret him. You are quoting him 
a such. 


Mr. THIBAULT: To me it is the kind of thing, it is the spirit, the attempt at 
Casorship is the constant sensation and I believe that this attempt at censorship 
something which should be discussed. I believe that this attempt at censorship 
-should we tackle a problem—will not eventually be exercised by ourselves. It 
vil match the spirit in which that attempt is made. But you understand 
prfectly well, there are two attitudes really. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: You do not literally endorse Professor Hoggart statement? 


\ Mr, THIBAULT: I would say, Mr. Gregoire, there are literal interpretations 
Wuch, so far as Iam concerned, I do not want. 


_ Mr. Gr&corre: I am not asking you for interpretation. You are quoting 
snething here. 

Mr. THIBAULT: I am quoting this in a given frame of mind, which I just 
€olained a minute ago, if you want to refer to your minutes I think I was quite 
elicit. 


| 
. 
. 
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Mr. GREGOIRE: We are dealing here with public affairs, and I am dealing 
here exclusively with public affairs for the time being. You used a ney 
expression Mr. Hoggart spoke of the new “populists”. . 


Mr. THIBAULT: Yes. ) 

Mr. GrkcorRE: Now, about these new “populists”, and this is not it 
quotation marks. You are speaking yourself: “Will attack whatever does no’ 
under-write a set of prior assumptions... .” 
Mr. THIBAULT: I quoted to the end, yes. 

Mr. Grécorre: All right, well then you have quoted them. You felt it Fal 
possible to quote them. This being the case you probably find somethin; 
interesting in what he has to say, and you say: “These new populists will attacl 
whatever does not under-write a set of prior assumptions, assumptions whic} 
are anti-intellectual and unimaginative.” 
Mr. THIBAULT: Go on, Mr. Grégoire. 

Mr. GricorrE: I wanted to go on a little further. I wanted to take } 
sentence by sentence, but if you prefer I will continue. Then we might return u) 
the last paragraph: “Superficially, this seems, and likes to think of itself as | 
grass-roots’ movement. They believe they express feelings everyone has withi 
himself. In practice, it can threaten a dangerous form of censorship, censorshi 
which works by causing artists and writers not to take risks, not to undertak 
those adventures of the spirit which must be at the heart of every truly ne\ 
creative work.” Mr. Thibault, now before we go into the public affairs area, an 
comparing you with supervisors of the CBC in other areas, I believe it is vali. 
to make a certain comparison, because in another area than yours, I think 
would be one of these new populists. I do not subscribe to the theories ¢ 
pre-established postulates, which are all anti-intellectual and devoid of imagi 
nation and which has formed the basis of “...and I will take the last paragrap 
_..“the very basis of those adventures of the spirit which must be at the heal 
of every truly new creative work.” | 
I transpose that in the field of music for instance, and if we realize th 
CBC. They speak of anti-intellectualism and lack of imagination, when we ai, 
speaking of, say, those who want to set Beethoven aside to speak of dodece 
phonic music. Do you not feel then that your series of pre-established pos 
ulates are all anti-intellectual and devoid of imagination. There is somethir 
a little contradictory here. 
| 

: 

| 


Mr. TurpauLt: No. Here Mr. Grégoire, I believe you are making a liter’ 
interpretation which is far too remote from what I said... 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Well, you have to do that kind of thing when you have to. 

Mr. TuIBau.t: I do not want to do this—I refuse to do this. It is not becau! 
I want to run away from discussions, if we do this kind of thing... i 

Mr. GreGorRE: Do you find that this interpretation is too literal? Still, whe 
an intelligent man like you presents a document, when he takes the trouble i 
putting in quotations without comment... 
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) Mr. THIBAULT: No, I do comment them. I certainly do. Read the following 
cragraph. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Quite so, quite so, but I have read it, and I have underlined 
3ne passages. 

Mr. THIBAULT: The paragraph following relates to this. 


(nglish) 
_ The VicE-Cuatrman: Before some members of the Committee leave may I 


:nounce, for purposes of information, that the Committee will be meeting at 
| 00 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. tomorrow. 


Unfortunately, because of other conflicts we could not meet at 9.30 a.m. 
_ You have about two minutes, Mr. Grégoire. 


‘ranslation) 
_ Mr, THIBAULT: These quotations should be interpreted, even the context of 
Is text, read what follows. Read page 7 and 8. 


Mr. Grécore: All right, but in page 7—that is your own statement, ‘‘the 
uitory of public affairs in the CBC on the French network, which I know best, 
t, confirms this idea of Sir Hugh Greene, that particularly in scientific areas, 
ure particularly, the heresies of today, are sometimes the dogmas of tomor- 
cr. But wait, hang on, and here I am simply trying to find out what your 
raion is on that? 

Mr. Turpautt: Iam sorry, I thought I expressed this quite clearly. 


_Mr. GrecorrE: I also thought you had explained this quite clearly, but 
cording to the remarks you made when I was quoting these things, I do feel 
C have not thought this over possibly as completely as you should have—but I 
vi return to these quotations. When you say this new “populists” are attacking 
Ithose who do not subscribe to series of pre-established postulates which are 
lanti-intellectual and devoid of imagination. I would like to know just one 
hig. Do you share that view within this context? 


‘Mr. Turpavtt: Mr. Grégoire, I believe I have answered already three times. 
Mr. Grecorre: You are not doing it directly. 


| Mr. THIBAULT: I answered three times—I explained this. I say I am against 
nittempt at censorship. This attempt at censorship is unacceptable and it is 
Oin this spirit that there is a possibility to agree with this. I do not deny the 
nortance of the intermediate body. I said it earlier—the importance of 
e:tions of political men such as you. 
Eglish) 

‘The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire, I am afraid— 

Mr. Grécorr:: If I may just finish this last short question. 


‘The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I am worried about your short question, but go 
hid, 
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(Translation) . 

Mr. GREGOIRE: But in the preceding page, and I will continue in quotatior 
you feel that among the new populace are presidents of national association | 
who belong to intermediate bodies, according to you. 


Mr. THIBAULT: I am not speaking of them. 


Mr Grkcorre: That does not mean you endorse it, it is the spirit of th 
thing, is that right? j 

Mr. THIBAULT: Yes, I have reference here to the spirit of these quotation 
which must be considered in the context of this whole memorandum. I wi 
refer you to the other pages where I speak of the forces of our own Presiden‘ 
on the changes within our milieu which has been brought about by the CBC 
and I quote a number of sociologists to this effect. If we go back to the whol 
period, which I cannot deal with at this time. We had a situation very similar t, 
those that Sir Hugh Greene deals with, but I was dealing again here with th 
spirit of the thing. I do not think we should interpret all this literally. W, 
would not be getting anywhere. 


(English) m | 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire, you will have overnight to decid) 
whether your questions have been answered or not. 


Mr. LEBoE: Mr. Chairman, I have only a very few questions, and I thin) 
possibly, the witness can be a little shorter in giving his answers to whatever | 
have to ask about. | 

My question is based also on evidence given before by certain of the hos: 
on the “Seven Days” program; the question emanates from the evidence ar 
from what you have said. I would like to ask you this: What do you think wou! 
happen to public affairs broadcasts if, for instance, you yourself were out | 
circulation for two years? 

I know it is a pointed question, but it has a bearing on the whole matte 
before us. a 


(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: I was not there for two years, when I was supervisor | 
“Aujourd’hui’”. I was not there for two years, in fact, when I was supervising: 
(English) | 
Mr. LEBOE: I am not getting the interpretation at all. 
Mr. THIBAULT: What I said was that I was not there as general supervis 
of public affairs during two years and the service went on in its activities. 


Mr. LEBOE: The question I am asking is— 


Mr. THIBAULT: I will try to speak a bit of English. Perhaps I will be shorter 


Mr. LEBOE: At least your English will be a lot better than my French. — 
I will preface my question by stating that it was my impression from son 
of the witnesses of “Seven Days,” particularly the hosts of “Seven Days,” 2 
from their testimony and your own testimony, that you felt and they felt th} 
they were almost indispensable. | 
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_ The question I am asking you is this: If you were set aside as of tonight for 
tro years, or three years, what would happen to the program for which you are 
i: 


‘ranslation) 

_ Mr. THIBAULT: Nobody is indispensable. 

(nglish) 

_ Mr. PritTIE: But he is not a producer of programs. 


Mr. LeBor: I am dealing with the testimony and with the tremendous value 
at he is to this program, and I am asking what would happen if— 


_ Mr. THIBAULT: This is a conjectural question. 


Mr. LEBOE: You did say something about resigning the other day, as I 
reall, 


_ Mr. THIBAvtt: Yes. 


_ Mr. LEBoE: Now, I wanted to ask you another question which has a bearing 
1 this thing as well. I think you are looking for more responsibility if I 
1ierstood your brief rightly; is that right? 


Mr. THIBAULT: A better definition of our responsibilities, and responsibili- 
i; mainly engaged in people involved in the program and the production. 


| Mr. Lesor: Now, if you were to be transferred into the role of management 
vuld you view the situation exactly as you view it now? Suppose that, to your 
liress, from your 10 years of experience, you suddenly had somebody that 
med to be, as we call it in English, away out in left field, or away off in right 
icl—off the track, in your view—what would your reaction be? 


- Mr. Tuavtt: I think if I were president, or vice president—but I am not at 
Jinterested in such a job because they are that kind of job, you know—I think 
ould keep in mind those fundamental principles that you have to deal with 
tgram and production people; and I would like to manage my enterprises in 
uh a way that they would deal into the structure with people responsible at 
hr level and having their responsibilities very clear—those people at the level 
f roduction and the program who should be able to do their job. 

Mr. LeBoE: You do not think, then, that there ought to be a large measure 
flexibility? You believe in its being spelled right out and not having a large 
uusure of flexibility? 

| Mr. THIBAULT: No. As I said to Mr. Grégoire, it is a question of the spirit in 
h operation. You have to have in mind the spirit that I was speaking of two 
utes ago, and I hope you have it clear from what I was telling you, that I 
nk you must have a great flexibility in those enterprises. 

Mr. LEBoE: Do you think, for instance, that you and I might have the same 
1¢ of the spirit of the operation? I do not think so. 

Mr. Tuwavutr: Why? 


Mr. Lepore: I think because of our background and environment. 
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This, to me, is important. My experience in life has been that for half of my 
life I was the hired man and for half of my life I was hiring the hired man— 


An hon. MEMBER: What are you now! 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I have some difficulty, Mr. Leboe, in understanding 
what relevance this has to public affairs broadcasting. 


Mr. LEBOE: Chiefly because of the audience, I think. 


What I want to get at is whether or not, in the giving of more responsibili- 
ty to various individuals, including producers, in your mind, if you were in the 
field of management, you would then feel somewhat responsible for the 
individuals? 

I think, personally, that you have acquired a great deal of knowledge and 


that you are viewing the situation from the point of having acquired a_ 


tremendous amount of knowledge in what you are doing, and that you are 
measuring your position, as far as management is concerned, from this par- 
ticular point of view. 


Mr. THIBAULT: Yes. 


Mr. LEBOE: Suppose you happened to be in the position of the management, 
and someone else was away off the track from where you thought they ought to 
be—and this, I think, is somewhat the situation in which management finds itself 
occasionally—I was wondering whether you would have some sympathy with 
management in that regard? 

Mr. THIBAULT: Oh, I have the deepest sympathy for management, but on 
this particular point of view you have to take into account that it is program- 
ming and production. 


When I speak of running the program I think that in the CBC running the | 


program has to be very seriously respected, you know. 


I will give you one example—and I hope I will be brief. I manage | 


“Aujourd’hui” which is a program— 


@ (9:45 p.m.) 
(Translation) 


Mr. THIBAULT: I managed “Aujourd’hui’”. It was a daily program, one of | 
our magazine type programs. I was a supervisor for two years. I had a task | 
which was quite different from the one I have now, which is more of an 
managing task. When I left “Aujourd’hui’” of course, I iia no wish to continue | 


supervising it. I went up the ladder, and I left the producer of ‘“Aujourd’ hui” 
every possible latitude to appreciate a program such as “Aujourd’hui’, I 
thought that I should deal with it on the long term starting from general 
directives and general policy guidelines. I had no real feeling that I should 
intervene or interfere in detailed matters. I do not think I should worry about 
the smile of a host, about a word too many, or anything of that description. The 
main concern here is that we have people who act in good faith, who have good 
intentions, who are competent, who are responsible, and I would like these 
people to carry out their job in the best way possible. That is the idea I have of 
proper managing at my level. 
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— (English) 

. Mr. LEBOE: In this connection you mentioned specific detailed matters. I will 

not go any further on that subject. Did the program “Aujourd’hui”, after you 
left it, take any different direction which you noticed, and move into a different 

_ field of endeavour? This is the flexibility for which you are asking. 


Mr. THIBAULT: I hope so, because the people involved in the program 
“Aujourd’hui” are put there with the confidence of myself and my manage- 
_ment. They must have this latitude of trying to— 


| (Translation) 

They should be free to innovate, to look for new ideas, to have new 
initiatives, to make a success of this more than I have myself, and even though I 
did not share certain views about the lines “Aujourd’hui” was now following 

should I be justified in intervening because I am no longer the immediate 
supervisor, not at all. 


| Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Do you want to replace Laurier LaPierre? The Head 
Office is apparently looking for someone to replace Laurier LaPierre. 


Mr. THIBAULT: I am going to light my pipe. 


(English) 
| The Vicz-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Prud’homme, Mr. Leboe has the floor. 


Mr. LEBoE: Mr. Chairman, I am receiving answers which are not too long. I 
have one small short question and then I am finished. Is there in your mind a 
definite position which one must take in the public affairs programming, 
particularly, which would, as it were, combine or give emphasis to intellect and 
logic? 

Mr. THIBAULT: I would like you to phrase your question in another way so 
that I can understand it. 


Mr. LEBoE: In other words, to be intellectual in my view does not mean 
that you are necessarily logical. 


Mr. THIBAULT: Then what is your question? 
Mr. LEBoE: In public affairs— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to argue against this. This is a 
‘ree argument. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: It is not an argument. Mr. Leboe has made observa- 
‘ions. You may disagree with them tomorrow. 


Mr. Legos: I will argue with Mr. Grégoire at any time and anywhere on 
ny platform. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Leboe, I would like to hear your question. 


Mr. LEBoE: The question I am trying to pose is this. In public affairs you 
‘ave spent some time working up to the position you are in. Can you say that 
‘ou place more emphasis on, shall we say, the straight theoretical intellectual 
ide of the presentation or the other side of it which I think is equally 
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important, and that is plain common horse sense, as we call it in English, or 
logic. 


(Translation) 

Mr. TuIsaAuLT: In my memorandum, and I believe the interpretation you 
could make of this would allow you to agree with me. I have dealt with public 
affairs new style and one long chapter I wrote on the role that these public 
affairs magazine type programs should play. There is a reason why we have gone 
into this magazine format type of program, both on radio and TV. I said so, two 
or three times, and in fact I explained it quite clearly in my memoran- 
dum. The success of “Seven Days” and the success of ‘“Aujourd’hui’ | 
demonstrate clearly that we wanted to disseminate public affairs as much as 
possible, and have as large a public audience in that respect as possible. That 
is why we have had very varied programs or items in these magazine- 
type programs, we have run all the way from very amusing items to very | 
serious ones. I apologize for being a little long once again but we have 
attempted to take into account the fact that within these magazine-type pro- | 
grams especially daily magazine-type programs, we have various types of items. 
People turn on their set, look at one item, turn away from it, look at it again ) 
and so on. In other words a varied type of public is well-served in a magazine | 
format program, and the success of “Seven Days” with 3,500,000 and the success | 

of “Aujourd’hui” with 400,000 people, over 4 or five stations only, I think | 
demonstrates this fact very clearly. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: In view of the fact that ‘‘Couche-tard” is not a public attains | 
program, could we ask for adjournment. 


(English) 
The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. I was going to call Mr. Stafford who is next on 
the list and then adjourn until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. : 


Mr. Matueson: Mr. Chairman, before you adjourn, may I make a very) 
brief comment? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I take it that this is in the nature of privilege, Mr. 
Matheson? | 


Mr. MatuHeson: Yes, Mr. Chairman. The Ottawa Citizen of Saturday last 
contains an interesting letter to the editor headed “Parliamentary Committee 
Discipline’, signed by one John P. Matheson. My name, sir, is John Ross 
Matheson. This letter starts out; 

I have recently attended several sittings of the Parliamentary. 
Committee on Broadcasting, Films, and Assistance to the Arts. | 


Obviously I did not write this letter. Someone else in the room may be able 
to assist you, but I did not write it. I thought I should make this clear. Thank 
you. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Matheson. We will 
adjourn until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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M. Slack, 
of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, May 17, 1966. 
(26) 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
met this day at 11.10 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Allard, Basford, Béchard, Berger, Brand, Cowan, 
Fairweather, Grégoire, Hymmen, MacDonald (Prince), Mackasey, McCleave, 
Peters, Pelletier, Prittie, Prud’homme, Richard, Stafford, Stanbury (19). 


Members also present: Messrs. Duquet and Goyer. 


In attendance: From the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, French 
Network: Messrs. Marc Thibault, General Supervisor, Adult Education and 
Public Affairs and Marcel Ouimet, Vice-President and General Manager, Net- 
work Broadcasting, French. 


Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Olivier, ’@.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 


The Chairman announced that copies were available of the document 
“Comments by the CBC on the Report of the Committee on Broadcasting, 1965” 
with appendix which included CBC Memorandum to the Advisory Committee 


on Broadcasting, 1965. It was agreed that copies be distributed to Committee 
members. 


The Committee resumed its examination of Mr. Thibault and he supplied 


additional information concerning problems related to public affairs program- 
ning. 


At 1.00 p.m., the examination of Mr. Thibault still continuing, the Com- 
nittee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(27) 


The Committee resumed at 3.55 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, 
‘resided. 


Members present: Messrs. Allard, Basford, Berger, Cowan, Fairweather, 
régoire, McCleave, Peters, Pelletier, Prittie, Prud’homme, Richard, Sherman, 
tafford, Stanbury ( 15). 

Members also present: Messrs. Duquet, Goyer, Johnston and Southam. 

_ Inattendance: (Same as at morning sitting). 


The Committee resumed its examination of Mr. Thibault and he supplied 
iditional information regarding public affairs programming. 
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The Chairman tables a statement “Tabulation of Mail re ‘Seven Days’” 


received by CBC from April 15-May 13, 1966. (Identified as Exhibit “M’’). 


The examination of Mr. Thibault being concluded, at 6.00 p.m., the Com: 
mittee adjourned until 11.00 a.m. on Thursday, May 19. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee 


EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, May 17, 1966. 
e@ (11.10 am.) 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. Before we start on the questions to be 
answered by Mr. Thibault, I would like to point out to you that— 


(English) 


I have here several copies of a document called Comments by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation on the Report of the Committee on Broadcasting, 
(1965, with an appendix containing the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s 
memorandum to the Advisory Committee on Broadcasting. If the members wish 
to have copies, they can ask for them. There are French versions of these 
documents as well. Does the Committee wish to have these copies distributed? 


} 
(Translation) 


These are the CBC’s comments on the Fowler Report and the brief which 
the CBC presented to the Fowler Committee. Mr. Stafford. 


(English) 


Mr. Stafford, I am requested to ask you once more to speak into the 
microphone for the tape recording, and I am asked to give the names of the 
nembers who are to put their questions in a very loud voice. 


Mr. StTarrorp: Mr. Thibault, I think we all agree that the policy of the CBC 
'S to present balanced programs, especially on news and public affairs. It was 
obvious to us that Dr. Marcel] Chaput was being allotted an exaggerated amount 
f time on the English CBC network. Is it not true that Dr. Chaput has been 
fiven a disproportionate amount of time on the CBC French network in 


omparison to the time given to responsible French Canadian leaders such as 
remier Lesage? 


Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: I must tell you, sir, that the answer is no. Surveys covering 


period of three years, which we have had made, show us that about twelve 
Nportant separatists have appeared on about sixty occasions compared to 


omething like eighty personalities who have appeared 550 times; this is over a 
eriod of three years. 


English) 


Mr. StaFrorp: It is my understanding that Dr. Chaput had relatively few 


ollowers in Quebec in relation to, say, men such as Premier Lesage. Is that 
orrect? 


!ranslation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: I have not understood your question, Mr. Stafford. 
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(English) 
Mr. StaFrrorp: I said it is my understanding that Dr. Chaput had relativel 
few followers in Quebec in relation to men such as Premier Lesage. 


(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: In this case, you can surely conclude so. 


(English) 

Mr. STarrorpD: Did the French network give comparable and adequate tim 
to French Canadian leaders who are opposed to the extremist views of Dr 
Chaput? 


(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: As I have just told you, sir, we made a survey over thre 
years estimating the number of times separatists have taken part in ou 
programs; the survey gave the results I have just told you about, that is to saj 
60 appearances as compared to something like 550 for accredited party leaders. 


(English) 

Mr. StarrorD: Are you prepared to have the programming on the Frencl 
network over this period examined objectively to compare precisely the amoun 
of time and the emphasis given to the extremist views in comparison with the 
more moderate majority of the French Canadian opinion? 


(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: We regularly make this sort of study. We do it precisely t 
evaluate the balance of participations on subjects like those and with guests— 


(English) 

Mr. STAFFORD: It is my submission that the extreme separatists were giver 
a very significant amount of time on the French network over and over again ir 
comparison with the number of followers they had. 
(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: If that is how you assess it, you have the right to do so; 
personally, I don’t believe it. 
(English) 

Mr. STAFFORD: Do you recall that about a year and a half ago a large party 
of mayors from the province of Quebec visited Victoria, British Columbia, on 2 
good will visit? 

Mr. THIBAULT: Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Do you agree it was an historic occasion? 

Mr. THIBAULT: Yes. | 

Mr. STAFFORD: Were you aware of the great warmth of the greeting they 
received in Victoria from both the citizens and officials, as expressed by the 
mayors themselves? | 


Mr. BASFoRD: Hear, hear. 
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Mr. THIBAULT: Yes. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Am I not correct in asserting there was a virtual blackout of 
this great occasion on the French CBC network? 


(Translation) 


Mr. THIBAULT: There you are raising a very large problem; it is the whole 
problem of our means of production, of our capacity to undertake productions 
at certain times and in certain circumstances, to cover elements like this. Iam 
not claiming that we are infallible; on the contrary, it is very certain that 
sometimes we miss the boat. 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: I would like to ask a supplementary question. Are you 
saying that the main reason for not having covered such an occasion is or might 
_ bea lack of funds? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Mr. Chairman, the reply to this question might be long. If I 
;Must give it, I think that I will then become involved in very elaborate 
considerations about the organization and means of production of the French 
network, the extension of this network at the level of the different centres of 
French language production and about the whole history of the French network. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Mr. Prud’homme, you are on the list so that you may raise 
‘the matter again; if you want an answer, you will be able to ask the question 
again. 

| Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I shall not do so. 

(English) 

| Mr. STAFFORD: I do not want to interrupt you, but is it correct that there 
was almost a virtual blackout of this occasion? Could you just answer the 


question? There was either a blackout or there was not; I do not want your 
reasons why. That is my submission, do you agree? 


| (Translation) 


Mr. THIBAULT: First of all, Iam only in the Public Affairs Service, not the 
News. In your question, you say that there was a “black-out” of the news on 
the French network. Are you also considering the fact that the News Service 
did not mention it? 

(English) 

Mr. StaFrorp: If the answer to the question is what I think you mean, will 
you produce the programs which gave French Canada a clear indication of the 
sreat warmth and delight with which the citizens of Victoria welcomed their 


“ellow Canadians from French Canada? Could you produce those? 
Mr. THIBAULT: If we could produce them? 


| Mr. STAFFORD: Will you produce them, not if you could produce them. 
Mr. Turpautr: Certainly. 


Mr. StaFrorbD: Do you recall clearly the visit of Premier Lesage to Western 
vanada on a speaking tour during the last election? 
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Mr. THIBAULT: Yes. 


Mr. STarrorD: My understanding is that the CBC French network was 
represented by one or more reporters. 


Mr. THIBAULT: That is right. 


Mr. STAFFORD: I want you to answer my next question very carefully and 
precisely. Am I not correct in stating that far more emphasis was given to the 
very few minor irritants, as, for example, the suggestion that Premier Lesage 
received a cool reception in Saskatoon, as compared with the wide and 
enthusiastic acclaim he received in city after city throughout the west? 


(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: I must say that you are again referring largely to the 
activities of our News Service who covered that occasion. If I am not wrong, it 
is our News Service who, through its correspondant Francois Morisette, covered 
that occasion and trailed the Prime Minister. It seems to me that the impressions 
you tell me about here are in the context of the “covering” by the News 
Service; I have nothing to do with this service. 


(English) 

Mr. STAFFORD: I do not want to interrupt you, but the time for asking of 
questions is limited, therefore I will ask you a question which I would like you 
to answer if you can. I do not care why it happened, I am just asking you, did 
it happen? | | 
(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: I must tell you that I am not able to express an opinion of 
the work of the News Service from that point of view. 

(English) 

Mr. STAFFORD: Once again then, will you produce the records for the 
Committee on this point so that we can not only judge for ourselves, but see for 
ourselves? 

(Translation) ! 

Mr. THIBAULT: I could ask our Vice-president and Director-General as well 
as the directors of the Information Service, who are here, to— 

(English) 
Mr. STAFFORD: Excuse me— 


Mr. PETERS: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order; I would think that it is 
going to be very difficult for the witness to produce information in transcript 


form or visual form which does not come within his jurisdiction. If the question - 


is intended to mean the public affairs section and what work they did, then I 


presume it should be specified. I think it is not proper and it should not be 
proper to ask one department to produce information that is only available | 


through another department. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that is what the witness is trying to make clear at 
this point. 
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Mr. STAFFORD: But you could easily have it produced, I realize that. Will 
_ you try to have it produced? 


| (Translation) 


| Mr. THIBAULT: I must say again that this information does not lie within 
_my province. The only information I can give you is about the “covering” that 
the Public Affairs Service did of the subject when we were once out of “hot 
_news”, because the subject was considered “hot news” and treated as such 
throughout Prime Minister Lesage’s tour of the west. 


(English) 


Mr. STAFForRD: Again I will ask you to answer me carefully in view of what 
the record of programs will undoubtedly disclose. Is it not correct that during 
'the hearings of the B and B Commission in the English-speaking parts of 
Canada the CBC French network disproportionately emphasized the small 
‘number of unrepresentative anti-French presentations, in most cases from 
-honentities who represented no significant group? 


| (Translation) 


| Mr. THIBAULT: Sir, you are once again talking of the News Service; it is, 
actually, the News Service which, as it happens, covers the whole matter of the 
sessions of the Dunton-Laurendeau Commission. 

(English) 


Mr. Starrorp: Did you not have anything to do with them in your part of 
the programming at all? 


(Translation) 

| Mr. THIBAULT: Certainly very far beyond the subject of the “hot news” 
made by the various sessions held across the country. Of course, we arranged 
Major special programs on the subject. We even organized a great ‘Cross 
Canada” tour between the two services—the English network and the French 
—just to sound out reactions over a period of time to the various problems that 
‘he Dunton-Laurendeau Commission raised in the field of public affairs. 

(English) 

| Mr. STarrorpD: Mr. Thibault, as you know, the Prime Minister of Canada 
ind other members of the Cabinet, both French and English, have stated that 
she government policy should be one of co-operative federalism whereby the 
‘ights of the provinces and the requirements of the federal government should 
de established and satisfied through a co-operative relationship. Since that 
»olicy has been announced, to what extent has the CBC French network 


resented a positive analysis of this concept? 

| Translation) 

_ Mr. Turautt: I think that the French network has paid considerable 
ttention, in its Public Affairs Service, to all these questions. I think that in a 


arge number of programs, in a large number of tribunes, we have multiplied 
he opportunities for bringing out this co-operative federalism. 
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@ (11.25 a.m.) 
(English) 

Mr. Starrorp: But is it not a fact that it gives far more time to 
controversial ideas such as separatism? 


(Translation) 
Mr. TurpauLt: From what I have just told you, Mr. Stafford, I do not 
believe so. 


(English) 
- Mr. Srarrorp: Would you attempt also to produce the record so that we 
could see the record in this respect as well? 


(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: Certainly, yesterday. I do not know if you were here? Was 
Mr. Stafford here yesterday? I do not know if you were here, Mr. Stafford, but 
it so happened that yesterday I considered an evalutaion since we were 
beginning systematic evaluations in the field in which you are taking an 
interest. We made an evaluation of our activities over three years. 


(English) 

Mr. Starrorp: I will not take up time now, but I am dealing with what you 
said yesterday. I will come back to it later. 

Is it not a fact that the senior management of the CBC are trying to get a 
more balanced and accurate approach on the French network to such political 
questions as have just been pointed out? 


(Translation) 


Mr. THIBAULT: Does it answer your question to say that there have been 
constant discussions between our management and the Public Affairs Service? 


(English) 

Mr. STAFFORD: Well, is it not correct that the CBC top management has 
taken steps to rectify the situation so as to ensure that the CBC more properly 
represents the majority opinion of French Canada? ; 


(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: Oh, I wouldn’t interpret it in that way. 


(English) ) 
Mr. SrarFrorD: Would you not agree that the CBC were trying to make the 
CBC a unifying influence in Canada? ) 
/ 

(Translation) / 
Mr. THIBAULT: There, you are raising the whole problem of the promotior 

of national unity; this is, I think, an extremely complex problem and, as I saic 
yesterday, in my opinion, thinking about the promotion of national unity is € 
bad way to tackle the problems of this country. I don’t believe that the CBC has 
the task of promoting national unity. The CBC is a public service with the task 
of providing a national broadcasting service to reveal the problems that exist ir 
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the whole of this country as much on the English side as on the French; at this 
level if it succeeds in establishing, across the country, valuable contact between 
the two groups, as much on the side of the French network as of the English, I 
think that there is the possibility of emerging into something else—a country 
which understands and knows itself better. 

(English) 

Mr. StaFrrorp: After all, Mr. Thibault, is it not the aim of all of us to find 
ways in which the French and English can work together, with the greatest 
respect for each other’s nationhood and traditions, so that a great Canada will 
emerge? The CBC can help us to do this, can it not? 

(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: I believe I have answered your question. 


(English) 
Mr. STAFFORD: On page 8 of your brief you mentioned, near the bottom, 
_ that the CBC “powerfully contributes to the shaping and influencing of public 
_ opinion—” Do you still agree with what you have in your brief along those lines? 
(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: On page 8? What are you quoting? 

(English) 
! Mr. STAFFORD: In the last few lines on page 8 you say “—the CBC—power- 
. fully contributes to the shaping and influencing of public opinion—” 

(Translation) 


| Mr. THIBAULT: Certainly, and my President said so before me. If you look 
_ at my President’s statement on page 9, Mr. Stafford, I think that this statement 
very well confirms the spirit in which I put this point of view on record. 


_ (English) 
Mr. STAFFoRD: Mr. Thibault, do you admit management’s right to criticize 
_ the “Seven Days” program? I see you admit this in paragraph 4 of chapter 9 of 
_ your brief. Do you admit the right of management to criticize the “Seven Days” 
| program? 
(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: I have admitted a fair number, Mr. Stafford, as have those 
responsible for ““Seven Days’’. 
_ (English) 


Mr. Srarrorp: Now, if it is as you have just said, would you not agree that 
management has the right to take the same look at French public affairs when 
there is a lack of good taste? 


(Translation) 


Mr. THIBAULT: I believe this completely, but everything depends on the 
| precise way of working, on the concept one has of the various functions and on 
the structures which are set up to satisfy the legitimate demands of our 
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management. As I said yesterday evening, the top management has the authority 
and I would be the last person to oppose this, since I need the authority it 
delegates to me to act in authority over my co-workers. 


(English) 
Mr. STAFFoRD: Could you give us a better picture of the unrest you say is 
general in Montreal? 


(Translation) 


Mr. THIBAULT: Could you please elaborate, it is too broad, and it will 
probably entail a very lengthy answer. 


(English) 

Mr. STAFFORD: Well, I understand that yesterday you made a statement in 
your evidence about the unrest being general in Montreal. What did you mean 
by that? What did you mean by your own words? What is the interpretation of 
your own words? 


(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: I thought I stated that very clearly in my memorandum. I 
would refer you to it for the requirements of your information precisely. There 
are very many facets to it; there is the structure, I spoke of a short circuit, of 
the definition of responsibilities, the spirit in which we operate any program, 
there is the responsibility of the various levels of people who are involved, and 
in particular—I do not think I have stressed it sufficiently yesterday—the man 
inside the CBC program and the man who tries to create the most favourable 
possible conditions of work in order to enable him to provide the efficiency of 
the programs. 


(English) 

Mr. STarrorD: Let me ask you another couple of questions. I think I have 
three or four short questions that I would like to get in. Could you give me 
some short answers, because I only have a few minutes left. One is with respect 
to your disagreement with the recent organizational structure under the 
director of information. Now, I think this is a question that you can answer 
briefly: Have you, or have you not— ; 


(Translation) E> | 

Mr. THIBAULT: I must tell you that I observed this structure for six months | 
and at the end of this time I saw what the structure is; I talk about this in my 
memorandum. | 


! 


(English) 
Mr. Starrorp: You said last night that you were not indispensable, yet in 

your brief you say that you carry so much weight that you cannot possibly | 

resign. Which is which? 

(Translation) 
Mr. THIBautt: No, Mr. Stafford. I do not believe that I said that I assume 

such crushing responsibility that I must—not at all. I refer you again to the 
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last page of my brief. I do not think I said that, either in my brief or in my 
evidence yesterday. 
(English) 

Mr. STAFFORD: You said that the new structure has led to the most complete 
deadlock in the French network. Would you comment on that? 


(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: Yes. 
(English) 
Mr. STAFFORD: Would you just comment? 


(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: My memorandum contains the best comment I can make; six 


| months after the establishment of a system designed to bring together the two 


Services—News and Public Affairs—we reach the situation where the News 
Services of both the English and French networks want the unification of the 


_ Public Affairs and News Services, whereas we are becoming more and more 


_ convinced that we should return to the old system and integrate both the Public 


Affairs Service and the News Service, on television as on radio, within the 
general production organization. 
(English) 

Mr. STAFForD: I just have a couple of short questions more. 

Do you feel that top management should never interfere at the supervisory 
level? 
(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: As little as possible. 
(English) 

Mr. STAFFORD: Would you say that this has happened very often, and, if so, 
on what occasions? 
(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: Too often. 
(English) 

Mr. STAFFORD: On what occasions? 

I will only have one more short question, Mr. Chairman. 

On what occasions? 
(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: I could quote you a certain number of cases but I cannot 
deal with this in five seconds. 
(English) 

Mr. STAFFORD: Well, since there are so many of them, and since, according 


to your answer, they happened often, surely you could give us eight or 10 of 
them in rapid succession without too much trouble, as briefly as you can. 
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(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: I would prefer not to do so; otherwise I would become 
involved in the description of a certain number of these cases and, at that point 
you would have to allow me to speak at rather greater length. 


(English) 

Mr. StarrorD: Well, I would ask you once again to reconsider that 
particular answer, because I think this is one of the most important questions 
here, whether or not management has interfered at the supervisory level. 

You have already said that management interfered with the supervisors 
and since you have already said that they have done it so often, surely you can 
give us eight or 10 examples—since it has happened so often—and in rapid 
succession. Would you just reconsider your answer, because this is an important 
question. If we do not know where they have interfered how are we going to 
get the answers to the problems which we are considering. 


Mr. THIBAULT: That is right. 


Mr. StarrorD: Then, will you name eight or 10 occasions? You have said 
that it happened too often. 


(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: You would like me to state eight or ten cases! You would 
allow me to state— 


(English) 

Mr. Srarrorp: I take it from your answer that there are hundreds you 
could mention, if the translation is any indication of what you meant. Therefore, 
would it not be easy for you to name a dozen occasions, or something like that, 
where management has interfered at the supervisory level? 


(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: In my memorandum I have explained the organization’s 
short-circuit. What happens, in fact, is that, at the level of the Vice-Presi- 
dent-Director-General, at that of the Director-General of the Information| 
Service, at that of the director of Service, at that of the Supervisor and of ee 
producer, the short-circuit in question is broken, precisely because it is very 
short. 

The CHAIRMAN: But, Mr. Thibault, the question refers to definite cases. 


Mr. THIBAULT: Would you like me to deal with a certain number of cases? 
(English) 


The CHAIRMAN: At the request of many members I have personally | 
Mr. Thibault to make his answers as short as possible. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Will you give me eight or 10 occasions— 


Mr. CuHarRMAN: Let me ask, then, does the rest of the Committee feel that 
this is the kind of answer we should know about. 
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Mr. STAFFORD: Mr. Thibault is giving long answers but he has never gone 
| into any specific examples. I am asking for some specific examples, and he could 
_have done that in the time which has already been taken up in the generalizing 
' on this particular point about the short-circuiting and so on. 


Mr. Cowan: Is the witness testifying to what he knows, or is he testifying 
according to the direction of the Committee Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think you have seen the point, Mr. Cowan. 
Mr. Cowan: I think I do. 


Thibault to take the time to go into this, if he can. I do not know. 


| The CHaiRMAN: All I want to know is whether the Committee wants Mr. 
| Some hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: I was putting this to the other members of the Committee. 
| Mr. Cowan: I am a member. 
| Mr. MackasrEy: May I say that we should not be restricted in questioning 
‘Mr. Thibault in further detail. Mr. Thibault is only a witness here and he has 
‘been asked to give us eight or 10 other alleged complaints that he has as 


Tegards the management. I think Mr. Thibault should be permitted to elaborate 


on this just as much as possible. 
Mr. Cowan: You are quite right. 


| Mr. MACKASEY: We, as the members of the Committee, should be permitted 
to inquire exhaustively of Mr. Thibault to get all the evidence he has. 


The CHAIRMAN: In the view of the Chair the only issue here is that the 


answer to this question will be a long one, undoubtedly. If the Committee is in 
agreement— 


Mr. Mackasey: I do not think Mr. Thibault has any other choice, for his 
own protection, if he feels free to do it. We have been asking him questions and 
he has said that these occasions happened too often, and he has been asked to 
give us eight or 10 occasions when.this has happened, and I submit that Mr. 
Thibault should have a full opportunity to expand on them as much as possible. 


(Translation) 


| Mr. PRUD’HOMME: On this subject may I say, Mr. Pelletier, that, at one 
session of the Committee, Mr. Leiterman in five minutes gave at least ten cases 


of interference, without going into details. Evidently, if the members of the 
Committee— 


| The CHAIRMAN: The first time that they were here, please excuse me, Mr. 
?rud’homme, the first time that they were listed, it took quite a long time. 


Mr. PRuD’HOoMME: If explanations are wanted of what happened in specific 
zases, he could elaborate. It would be quite easy to give headings. 


Mr. THIBAULT: Well, I can give you some if you wish. I will do so and then 
fou can judge for yourselves. The first case that comes to my mind is the 
Mitterand affair. This was a case where the service, or, more especially, the 
wrogram “Aujourd’hui” had decided to organize a large-scale discussion pro- 
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gram on the Vietnamese war, on the occasion of the television fortnight. We 
submitted this case for the attention of the management of the Information 
Service. We obtained authorization from them and proceeded with our prepara- 
tions. I am dealing very rapidly with the stages. Some days later, when 
permission had been given and agreements made with Paris for Mr. Mitterand 
to come to Montreal, we received a counter-order to the effect that it was out of 
the question that we should invite Mr. Mitterand to Montreal. 


In another case, we were to present quite a specialised report on a 
technique used in the treatment of rheumatism and arthritis. I came quite 
strangely into contact with the Director of the Information Service and the 
President on this subject. I did not understand why the president came into it 
but it was he himself who seemed to be opposed to the presentation of this item. 
I was amazed that it was the president who intervened in such a case. The 
Director of the Information twice let me know that the President was making a 
formal objection. I asked to be heard by the President since I did not, at first, 
understand why it was the President rather than the Vice-president-Direc- 
tor-General who was concerning himself with this. Finally, when I returned 
and went to see the President, I had to deal with the Vice-president who had 
taken the whole matter up again. 


I was also involved in a short circuit between the “Aujourd’hui” team and 
the Vice-president and I was faced with conditions that threw us all off our 
balance. On the occasion of a program ‘Cartes sur table’, broadcast over 
Radio-Canada and organized from Quebec, I received a rather alarmed phone 
call from my supervisor at Quebec who told me of reactions from Ottawa to the 
whole affair, reactions which had, it seemed, been communicated directly to 
Quebec. Now, I claim that I am the channel through which communication 
should be made with Quebec and with my Public Affairs supervisor. 


Here is another case; this concerns the fee paid to one of our women 
directors of the program “Aujourd’hui’”. On this matter, we have had official 
discussions where we were in conflict with our regional management and our 
general management; each time, these have resulted in the confirmation of this 
director’s fee. 


At a given moment some months ago at the beginning of autumn, I was 
somewhat surprised to learn that the program’s supervisor had been directly 
approached and asked to consider seriously the advisability of continuing to pay 
a fee like that. The program supervisor felt the need to come and see me to 
ask: “What’s going on? Am I dealing with you, the Director of the Service, with 
the Director of the Information Service or with the Director-General-Vice- 
president?” Considering the delicacy of this affair where, since the start, the 
Director-General-Vice-president had shown himself very strongly opposed t¢ 
such a fee being given to a director, I think that the circuit in question really 
should have been respected if I was to be obliged to call into question the fee 
of this director who has been with me for years and who had deserved pat 
fee for reasons which I believed valid. 
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_ Now it seems to me that relations had been established with the supervisor 
which, at that time 


at it intervened too 
frequently, in my opinion. I will tel] you about a very minor problem. At one 


point, in the program “Présent”, short 20 or 30 second flashes were included on 
the subject of United States ex 
support of the war. On three occasions in the program “Présent” there were 20 
second flashes about this. The Vice 
expressed criticism of this to me; I ex 
make him see that, at the level of 


___ Here is another example of intervention which seems to me unacceptable, 
it least in the spirit in which it was done. At the time of the federal elections, 
me of our supervisors on the program “Aujourd’hui” accepted an item which, 
infortunately, was not entirely balanced. We all realized that a mistake had 


in which this mistake is 


seems to have made the 


ed—it seems to me then 
aat a favourable account should be given of him. So, the instruction that tells 


im: “There must be no more question of this in the future; you have made an 
xtremely serious mistake which will later be a subject of heavy penalties” 
dows, I believe, a spirit of interventionism within the Corporation. 

English) 


Mr. STAFForD: Just a minu 
iter on? 


Translation) 


te. What do you mean by a serious penalization 


| Mr. Turpautt: I feel that that would probably have meant the supervisor’s 
dst as supervisor of the program being in question if there were a second 
istake like that. Now, the mistake in question was simply this: the supervisor 
ith his colleagues— 
Inglish) 


My. Starrorp: Excuse me. I believe you said undoubtedly there would be 


‘rious penalization later on with respect to this particular item. If this was so 
24170—2 
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serious, you undoubtedly would have asked what he meant. I am asking you t 
review the particular statement which you made. 


(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: I must tell you, Mr. Stafford, that the instruction in questio1 
did not go into more detail and simply stated that the supervisor would fae 
heavy penalties if there were any more mistakes like that. Considering thi 
fellow’s record of service and his sense of responsibility, I find this sort o 
intervention quite intolerable and I think that it ruins all harmonious relation 


with— 


(English) 

Mr. STAFFORD: May I ask just one more question. I do not quite understan 
you. I believe you are on your fifth point now. What is wrong with managemen 
saying that they do not like the particular way you put a show over, or 
particular item? Is there anything particularly wrong with management ex 
pressing their views to you with respect to what should not be put on? Woul 
you just make that a little clearer. I do not quite understand what you ar 
getting at. 


(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: If you will allow me to, Mr. Stafford, I will reply to you 
question later since, at the moment, I am commenting on specific cases. Is the 
all right? 

Mr. DuQUET: Could you tell us where the serious mistake was? 


Mr. THIBAULT: The serious mistake was this: we had a guest speaker at th 
time of the federal elections. Each week we were to do a “round-up’’—pleas 
excuse the expression—of the progress of the current election. Now, we ha 
chosen a panelist who, in my opinion, should not have been there because h 
had already been politically active. He had been presented to me as a membe 
of the teaching profession and, of course, in this situation, he broke the rule 
since, because of this fact, he could use this opportunity as a platform. But, onc 
again, this is a corrigible mistake and that is exactly the spirit of an operatior 
a mistake is not final; it can always be corrected. We are deeply enoug 
involved in a daily operation to allow ourselves to say this. 


(English) 

Mr. STAFFORD: May I ask you one question with respect to that. How woul 
you know there was an error unless management pointed it out to you? What 
wrong with management saying that they do not like a particular point? Wou. 
you try to be a little clearer there. I do not believe I understood it, and I do n' 
think anybody else did either. | 


(Translation) | 

Mr. THIBAULT: Mr. Chairman, I do not understand Mr. Stafford’s questior 
I am stating cases and Mr. Stafford is asking me for interpretations within the 
cases but, for the moment— | 


The CHAIRMAN: He is asking you why, in this particular case, you do n 
agree with the management’s intervention to point out the mistake to you. 


| | 
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Mr. DuqueET: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Stafford asked if this mistake 
would have been discovered without the authorities’ intervention. 


Mr. THIBAULT: I do watch a certain number of programs and, immediately 
after this program, I myself asked the supervisor why that scene had been 
presented as it had. In the other example I have just given you—about 
'Vietnam—the same thing happened. After the item had been shown, the 
‘supervisor himself asked his producer why this item had been presented in that 
way. In other words, at our level of responsibility, as I tried to show in the 
‘memorandum, if our management trusts us, I believe that, on the whole, it can 
rely on our sense of responsibility. 


The CHAIRMAN: I beg your pardon, Mr. Thibault, but that was not Mr. 
Stafford’s last question. He asked: “Why do you object to the management 
‘reproving you or its supervisors when a mistake has been made?” 


Mr. THIBAULT: This is what I tried to show in my Memorandum and what I 
tried to explain yesterday: any program management which really wants to be 
effective and which is completely responsible must first act at the level of 
supervision and production. The supervisor-producer tandem is really, within 
the CBC, the management-production tandem. I am emphasizing this and I tried 
to show this. I am emphasizing that if this tandem is not working, if it is not 
responsible, if it does not prove its overall worth after evaluation of the total 
operations, not just of each one considered separately, and if we are caught out 
mn every detail, the accumulation of these details may very easily make us lose 
sight of the overall operation. It is with this in mind that I have tried to show 
iow the program management at the CBC should be carried out. Have I 
succeeded in making myself understood? This was what I had in mind when I 
was speaking. Have I answered the question, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHatRMaN: It is up to the person who asked it to decide. 


Mr. THIBAULT: I am trying to show that the top management’s policy of 
ntervention, whether warranted or not, is, as Mr. Désorcy told us the other day, 
‘xtremely inhibiting: it is a policy that will put people constantly on their 
fuard, make them feel deeply insecure and eventually make them fear the 
vossibility of reprisals, in return. And this sort of intervention is also unhealthy 
n the program operation of the CBC. I think I can give myself as an example: 
's far as possible I avoid intervening in the supervision-production tandem: I 
void this as far as possible and I rely on my workers to the greatest possible 
xtent. As I said a short while ago, I make my evaluations on the whole of the 
‘Togramming operation; as in the case of the evaluation of the influence of the 
eparatists on the CBC, for example, I try to make a thorough examination of 
je matter bearing in mind the whole of the programming. However, if I were 
) deal with all the cases—many of them, matters of detail—which occur and 
dent all my time intervening to make corrections and so on, I would become 
that Désorcy called this “touche-a-tout” (meddler) who is no longer a true 
ontroller and who, especially where programs are concerned, has the right to 
ct in this way but cannot do so without taking the consequences. I hope to 
ave the time to speak to you about this at greater length since at this moment 


iis “touche-a-tout” is facing several problems. 
24170—23 
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In public affairs, the producers’ agreement with the CBC allows the 
management of the CBC to intervene to safeguard its interests. This term i: 
very wide and, because the large political interests behind the CBC are involved 
in this, then much greater intervention is allowed here than elsewhere just or 
the strength of this term. In general—and I hope I am answering Mr. Stafford’s 
question—this sort of intervention should be avoided for the reasons I have just 
given. 


Mr. DUQUET: May I ask a question? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. DuaueEt: In order to forestall the mistakes of which you talked earlier 
when you cited two examples—the political program and the item on Vietnar 
—do you not believe that in some cases the management of the CBC is bette 
qualified to judge the significance of a mistake? 


@ (12.00 noon) 


Mr. THIBAULT: It is possible, but then it might be exactly the opposite. ] 
often felt—and I am the head of a service and not far removed from program- 
ming—that there had been a very serious mistake. I examined that error tc 
realize actually that I had been distorting reality in looking at this so-callec 
mistake. I had to change my mind. This is possible, but even if it is possible 
what I would like to try and show is this. If our top management, sitting ur 
there, feels it can see and understand these things much better than we can 
then there is only one solution. They should go down to the supervisory level 0: 
the program to supervise the program itself, to replace the responsible persons 
who are there and who were delegated by them as responsible persons to dc 
this, to control programming in a service such as ours. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you through with your list of cases? 


Mr. THIBAULT: I have more cases if you will allow me to speak. Anothe! 
case we reported on was the Liberal Federation of Quebec. This is reporting 
about which very serious reservations were made. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: May I ask you which one? 
Mr. THIBAULT: The Quebec Liberal Federation. 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: It is the Quebec section of the Liberal Federation o 
Canada, is it not? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Yes, it is the Quebec section. This convention took place ir 
Quebec City. We reported on this. The supervisor himself was not satisfied a 
all; he was far from satisfied by that type of reporting and you were not either 
I suppose. We listened to it and we were not very happy with it either, but wi 
had a reaction, a very hurt reaction from management. / | 

I can understand this, of course, but the whole problem is in the spirit 4 
this kind of intervention. I tried to explain to management that we could no 
proceed against a new reporter who was new to this kind of journalism becaus' 
we are gradually attempting to train journalists in new techniques in publi 
affairs, and so on and so forth. I tried to explain that to management who reall; 
wanted to intervene in this matter*in an authoritarian way. They bees us ti 
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| 

‘let him know categorically that this mistake was not to be repeated, that it was 
to be the first one and the last one, and that the next time very serious 
‘measures would be taken. By that I suppose they meant firing or suspension. 
‘Here you have a man who is starting to learn his job—even if he was a good 
journalist before he came to the CBC—this is a man who has to get used to our 
|policies of public affairs, this is a man who has to learn his job, in very close 
relationship with his supervisor. If you interfere in that way with the program, 
if you condemn this man, threaten him with firing or suspension and so on, you 
are very seriously inhibiting him. 


(English) 


| Mr. STAFFORD: Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question about this. Who 
actually said: “The next time very serious measures will be taken”? To whom 
‘was it said. I ask again, who said it, to whom was it said, and when? 


(Translation) 


Mr. THIBAULT: I will have, Mr. Chairman, to table documents which are 
confidential documents. 


(English) 


Mr. STAFFORD: With great respect, I note that the answers given to 
questions are longer than need be. If you gave us the facts of what was 
said, when it was said, the occasion in which it was said, we could have 
een over 50 of them by now. 


| Mr. MacKAsey: Mr. Chairman, I object to the remarks made by my colleague 
decause they cast an implication on the capabilities of Mr. Thibault when 
inswering questions. I would suggest that some of the questions being put are 
nore in the nature of statements, and I suppose I am no exception. But, the 
witness is not here to be badgered by the way in which members put questions. 
Mir. Thibault made it very clear in the beginning that if he was going to give 
dime or ten examples he reserved the right to be as elaborate as possible in his 
lescription of them. It was under thesé conditions that he agreed to proceed in 


hat connection. 
Mr. Starrorp: I asked just the one question. 


Mr. Mackasey: Mr. Stafford is casting an implication on Mr. Thibault’s 
emarks with which I do not wish to associate myself as a member of this 
‘ommittee. 

_ Mr. Starrorp: Then I will ask Mr. Mackasey who it was who actually did 
ay: “The next time very serious measures will be taken,” since he feels that 
ery full answers have been given by Mr. Thibault. 


Mr. MackasEy: Mr. Thibault answered that he would have to table a 


onfidential document in this regard; at least, this is what I heard over the 
vanslation system. 


Translation) 


) 


_ Mr. Turpautt: I can say it, of course, but saying it does not mean anything 
ecause I cannot prove it with the documents. 
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(English) 

Mr. StaFFoRD: Would you please say who made the statement, and to whor 
it was made? I am asking a simple question and I would like a simple answer t 
1 
(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: I can say that it was done by the Director of News an 
Public Affairs, Mr. Grand-Landau. 

Mr. GrecorrE: And the Vice-President and General Manager is—? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Mr. Ouimet. This is true of both Mr. Marcel Ouimet, and Mi 
Jean Grand-Landau. 


(English) 
Mr. STAFFORD: And, to whom it was said? 
Mr. THIBAULT: Mr. Marcel Ouimet and Mr. Jean Grand-Landau. 
Mr. STaFForRD: Which one of them said you were— 


Mr. THIBAULT: First, Lauzon Godin, supervisor of ‘Aujourdh’ui’, in the cas 
I related to you about this mistake with regard to next faJl and, next, in th 
case of ‘Present’, which I related to you a few minutes ago. 


(Translation) 

On these two occasions. In the first instance the  superviso 
received what I would call a very nasty memo. If I were that supervisor I thin 
I would have left. I believe it is impossible to work under such condition 
where, in the first case, after months of very responsible supervision, of ver 
difficult supervision—I gave you an idea of that in my brief. I told you of th 
requirements of supervision for a magazine type program—After months th 
poor man makes a mistake, a mistake which I believe can be easily repaired an 
which we did repair, which at our own level, we had evaluated. I do not se 
why, under these conditions, there should be this kind of interventionism whic’ 
we are threatened with in directives of this description. 


(English) 
Mr. STAFFORD: Did you see this memorandum? 
(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: Of course, I did. It was sent to Mr. Godin. 
(English) 
Mr. STAFFORD: Would you repeat as near as possible the words that were 
| 


the memorandum? 


(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: I believe, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Stafford—really this poses th 
principle of tabling documents from the CBC— | 


The CHAIRMAN: The attitude of the Committee up to now is that the witnes 
could consult his superior officer in the CBC when he was asked such thing 


. 
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When he obtained that consent he would table the document. If the CBC did not 
agree that a document be tabled, then the Committee always decided not to 
demand such tabling. 


(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: Does Mr. Stafford want this note to be tabled? 


| Mr. STAFFORD: Well, is there anything wrong with him giving to the best of 
his knowledge what was in it since he said he saw it? 


| The CHAIRMAN: There is doubt in my mind whether something should be 
done indirectly when the Committee has decided not to do it directly. I do not 
‘know whether we should ask a witness to say what was in a memorandum after 
deciding that it would not be tabled and, perhaps, I should have legal counsel 
on this. 


Dr. P. M. OLLIvier (Parliamentary Counsel): Mr. Chairman, in the last 
resort, I think it is up to the Committee to decide whether or not they want that 
document, after having considered though the fact that certain documents are 
privileged. If a document is privileged the person from whom the document is 
requested can only say: “Well, it is privileged”, and generally he would have 
‘the consent of the other party to bring it in. If that is not done, it is up to the 
Committee to decide whether or not they want it because, in the last resort, 
they are the ones to decide what they want and do not want. But, they must 
consider the fact, first, that these documents are generally considered as 
‘privileged and should be tabled only after both parties have agreed to their 
publication. 
| The CHAtRMAN: I also would like your advice on this point;—if a document 
is not tabled by a prior decision of this Committee is it then in order to ask the 
witness to say what is in the document? 


Dr. OLLIVIER: Well, you could paraphrase without citing the document. But, 
fhe cites paragraphs of it he might as well have it tabled. But if you wish the 
>xact words of the document, then I think the proper thing would be to have 
‘he document tabled. But, that is up to the Committee. However, the Committee 


should take notice of the fact that they are privileged documents. 
‘Translation) 

Mr. DuqQueEt: I believe, Mr. Chairman, the witness really answered the 
question put by Mr. Stafford. There were threats of serious sanctions and so on 
ind so forth, if mistakes like this were to be repeated. This is the most 


mportant thing in the document actually. I do not see why the document 
should be tabled, I do not see that this is really necessary. 


» (12.10 p.m.) 
English) 

Mr. STaFrorD: Might I just say respectfully what I thought? It was my 
aterpretation that you were giving us here your understanding of the docu- 
dent, that next time very serious measures would be taken. Since you have 
Jready given us your interpretation of the document, might I ask you whether 
ou could go one step further, now that you mentioned it, and say what, to the 
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best of your knowledge, was written in it, what do you remember was in it, 
instead of what is your interpretation of it? 

Dr. OLLIVIER: If he is going to quote the document— 

Mr. Starrorp: Is this not the very thing we are after in this Committee, to 
find out how communication has broken down and whether management has 
gone too far in giving the supervisors orders? If we are not going to get this it 
will be difficult for us to establish what has happened. This does not even 
concern us. This is the very point we are after. 

The CHAIRMAN: I submit that the issue is getting blurred. This Committee 
is free to demand any document and the CBC is not free to refuse it, but this 
Committee has taken the consistent attitude that it would not demand docu- 
ments which were of an internal character. If the Committee wants to reverse 
its decision on this, it can do so. | 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Such a decision has never been made by the Committee. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: I said it was made repeatedly and consistently almost every 
time an internal document has come before us. The report which was read to! 
you by Mr. Basford, and concurred in by the whole Committee yesterday, was 
to this effect exactly, that we would not demand the minutes of the board 
meeting in Halifax. I could tell you that at least on six or seven occasions, to my 
recollection, the question of having a document tabled was referred to the 
steering committee and the steering committee recommended to the general) 
Committee that it not demand the tabling of these documents. The Committee 
has accepted these recommendations. I am just telling you what the policy has 
been up until now. If the Committee wants to reverse this policy, it is free to do 
so within the limits of privileged documents. | 


(Translation) | 

Mr. GreEGoIRE: A point of order about these documents. Every time we 
agreed that we would not demand that the CBC table these documents, but ] 
believe that every time when I attended, I said this was not to be a precedent 
and that the Committee was still free to force the CBC to table them. 

We did not do it before because we felt it was not particularly important 
but I always specified this was not to be a precedent, and if you read the reports 
you will see I said this every time. That is why I believe there is no specific 
policy from the Committee. I believe that every time we agreed we would no! 


demand that these documents be tabled. / 


Dr. OLLIVER: This is not the main point. What is important is that these 
documents are privileged documents and generally they should not be produced 
they should not be shown, only in extreme cases. The last word is up to the 
Committee whether this document will be produced or not, but generally 
speaking, Committees do not request such documents to be produced. 4 


Mr. GrécorrE: We must have the documents we want. When we do not in. 
sist it is because the Committee itself does not insist. It is our privilege t 
demand these documents. | 
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(English) 

Mr. MAcKAsry: Mr. Chairman, on the point of order raised by Mr. Grégoire, 
about a week or so ago I had asked for what I called the president’s study group 
report, which you may recall. The steering committee at the time recommended, 

_ In its wisdom, that this document not be made public because they felt it would 
_ interfere with the internal management of the CBC I agreed for this reason, not 
so much that it was privileged—as Dr. Ollivier accurately pointed out—but 
_ because it is historically a fact that Parliament bends over backwards not to 
interfere with the management of the CBC in so far as exercising any influence 
_ on programming is concerned. We do not want, through the medium of this 


' Committee, to be open to the charge that Parliament had interfered with the 
CBC or with its policy. I think we are here to see whether or not there has been 
a break down with management, and we are morally bound to establish this 
_ fact without making it impossible for management to carry on its function or 
_ without opening the door for Parliament to interfere in the future with the 


_ programming of the CBC. 


| Periodically, in the House of Commons, the question comes up, a member 
_ or members voice different opinions on particular programs, but it has been an 
_ established fact that we have no mandate to interfere with the CBC program- 
_ ming. It is for this reason, Mr. Chairman, that I bowed to the wisdom of the 
| steering committee and did not pursue ml request that this privileged docu- 
_ ment be tabled. I submit that we established a precedent there that must be 
_ Maintained in this particular instance, because if we insist that this memoran- 
_ dum be tabled, then I have the perfect right to come back and insist that the 
documents which are requested be tabled as well. 


(Translation) 

Mr. BERGER: Mr. Chairman, I must admit that with regard to this Com- 
mittee and other committees, I very often fail to understand the insistence by 
some Committee members that so many documents should be tabled. If we 
asked all those members who have asked for these papers if they actually have 
looked at them, I wonder what the result would be. Is it not just a case of 
asking that these documents be tabled merely for personal satisfaction? Most 
people do not even have time to read the enormous amount of paper that is 
handed to them, and now we are wasting so much time in discussing whether 
this should be tabled or should not be tabled. I think that in order to permit us 
to reach some kind of solution on the basis of these present discussions, we 
‘should not go on forever and forever discussing the question of tabling 
documents which later are not even consulted. 


. Mr. GRéGorrE: I wonder whether the statement that was just made means 
that people do not consult the documents that are tabled? 


Mr. BERGER: Yes, I said that most members do not. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Can we have a proof of this allegation? 


The CuairMAN: I do not think the rules allow a private discussion between 
two members of the Committee. 
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(English) 
Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order— 
Mr. GrécorrE: On a point of privilege. Who is first, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Basrorp: It is hardly material to this Committee whether some 
members of the Committee read their documents or not. It is certainly a 
question of privilege not material to this point of order that was raised. Surely 
Mr. Stafford would appreciate that the reason that the steering committee has 
in the past recommended that certain documents not be tabled was to protect 
the confidentiality of those documents. If we in this Committee are going to 
demand the production of internal communications, we are going to destroy the 
confidentality of internal communication and we are going to go a long way 
towards destroying the very system of communication that we are worried about 
here. This Committee is surely concerned with the question of communication 
within the public affairs department and communication within the Corporation | 
itself, and if all of those communications are going to risk becoming public 
documents, we are surely going to make it even more difficult to restore a 
proper system of communication up and down the line within the Corporation. 


Mr. STAFFORD: May I explain what I meant first? 


Mr. Basrorp: If I may say so, surely the witness, Mr. Thibault, is able to 
answer what happened and the effect of what happened, without citing docu- 
ments or without any tabling of documents. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Could I ask one more thing? 


| 


(Translation) ) 

Mr. Gover: I wonder if we are interpreting the word “intervene” in the 
same way. It might mean telling the CBC to do this or that, but “take | 
cognizance of” is quite another thing. A memorandum has been put before Us | 
which—should one interpretation of the word “intervene” be accepted—would 
call upon us to intervene directly in the actual operations of the CBC. That | 
interpretation would have serious consequences. But to be this is not really the 
case. What has been done here is that an attempt has been made to make us’ 
aware of a situation. / 

Now, with regard to this particular document, an assertion has been made 
and yet the tabling of it has not been required. What we are dealing with? Is it. 
simply an intervention, a mere observation, a request, perhaps a direct threat? 
It might be a threat of suspension or dismissal. We should be told what this is. 
all about without there being a requirement for the tabling of the document. 
We do not have to know where this begins and where this ends. All we want to 


| 


know is to what extent this can be called direct intervention. 


(English) | 

Mr. StTaFForD: I just want to make my position clear again. If I understood) 
Mr. Grégoire correctly a moment ago, he said that any documents we have 
asked so far have readily been tabled. Was I correct, Mr. Grégoire? You said 
that every document we have asked for so far we have been able to get. 


The CHAIRMAN: Definitely not. 


| 
| 
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Mr. STAFFORD: I will go one step further, and then leave it alone. I 
understand there have been two memoranda sent out, the first one was 
concerning the first point that Mr. Thibault is making on the federal election. 
He said that very serious penalization was threatened in this issue the next time 
it ever happened. Thes econd occasion was the Liberal convention in Quebec 
where a supervisor objected to something that happened and another memo- 


randum was made out stating that very serious measures would be taken. 


I think that if these things are happening and threatening notes are going 
‘down to the lower levels, and this is causing the whole trouble in the CBC, 
then, my first question would be: Would Mr. Thibault give us as best he 


'can—since he has already given us his interpretation of it—what was in this 
“memorandum that made him come to the conclusion that very serious penaliza- 
tion would take place. I would also like to know what was in the second 
‘memorandum that brought him to the conclusion that very serious measures 
_would be taken. If we do not get the answers to those questions, then we are 
hardly going to be in a position to find out where the communications break 
down. I am not asking for the document, but just for Mr. Thibault’s recollection 
of what was in each of them; this would be sufficient for my purpose. Since he 
| has already gone a long way towards giving us his interpretation of them, why 


can he not go one step further and give to us, to the best of his knowledge, what 


_was in each one of them? That is all I asked for in the first place. 


(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: I think I told you, and someone referred to this earlier, this 
was a serious reprimand directed to the program supervisor for having made 
that mistake. 

(English) 
| Mr. STAFFORD: You are talking about the federal election or the Quebec 
convention? 


Mr. THIBAULT: The federal election. I will come to the second memorandum 
‘ina minute. This first memorandum was addressed directly to the supervisor. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Who was the supervisor? 

Mr. THIBAULT: Lorenzo Godin. A copy of it was sent to me. This memoran- 
dum was in this spirit— 
(Translation) 


a very serious reprimand directed to the supervisor. The possibility of serious 
threats was raised, if such an error were repeated. Now, is that enough on 
the spirit of that memo? 

Now, the second— 


(English) 
Mr. STAFFORD: Who wrote the first note? 
| (Translation) 


Mr. THIBAULT: Mr. Grand-Landau, Director General of News. 


Now, the second case. Precisely, I was coming to it. I hope that the notes 
will not contradict me. I do not think I said that a second memo followed for 
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the simple reason that the second case that concerns us, of course was one in 
which I did not see eye to eye with my director and vice-president. All of us, 
together, we discussed the importance and the seriousness of this error, and I 
tried to point out to both of them at that time under what conditions an error 
such as this, could be committed, an error which I admitted, as you know. On 
two or three occasions, the Director of News spoke to me—and also the deputy 
Director General of the Service, Mr. Payette—to say that at all costs we must 
record this case on paper so as, later on, to have the possibility of having a 
follow-up on it. Now, this recording on paper, in my opinion, was in the spirit 
in which the memo to Mr. Godin was written, that is to say, this recording on | 
paper was in the same spirit, in other words: a serious error and definitive 
punitive action. I point out to you once again the conditions in which this error | 
occurred. In the second case, we were dealing with a journalist whom we had > 
initiated to Public Affairs, someone who was very well aware of the require- 
ments of this new trade that he was practising, that this reporting was very 
difficult, there was last-minute work, and all that. 


And I managed to convince my Director General or my Director of | 
Information that the instructions—such categorical instructions and peremptory | 
instructions which constitute a threat to the staff—would be addressed to that | 
person were not in order and were such as to squelch the spirit of our program | 
people. We should function on written instructions. This is at least what you are | 
told in the future, be careful, this is what awaits you, and finally, be obedient. 


IT have other cases— 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that we should allow the witness to conclude the | 
list of cases. 
Mr. THIBAULT: Yes, I have other important cases. Another case, the 
comment of Clément Brown. In the series of weekly comments which were. 
entrusted to one reporter or a university professor for the duration of one week. 
We started this series, I’ll tell you why, we started this series in an endeavour | 
to personalize the comments, in other words, you have abstract commentators | 
such as Jean-Louis Gagnon on CKLM, for instance. We endeavoured to do SO.” 
Of course it is impossible for us to give such work to a single commentator who | 
works for 365 days, so we try to personalize a little more our commentary 
format by giving it for a whole week to a single commentator. There are 
problems in this connection, of course, as you know. It is on record, 


Mr. Brown gave a commentary on the failure of Canada as a mediator. 
between India and China and also in relation with the Kashmir war, I think it 
was. That particular commentary could be questioned in part. Mr. Brown will 
not deny that he was no specialist in international politics, of course. On the 
other hand, the ideas put forward by Mr. Brown could perhaps be considered as! 
being biased also, to the effect that he reproached rather seriously Mr. Pearson 
for having failed where Mr. Kossyguine had achieved success. This commentary, 
as you know, gave rise to, on the part of Mr. Bona Arsenault, to that tele- 
gram which is on record. I think I am not mistaken if I say that this was a| 
public reaction. It was made public and Mr. Arsenault’s wire was made pul) 
If it was made public, then I could produce it. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Was it made public? We do not know. 
Mr. THIBAULT: Yes, it was. Yes, it was made public. Here it is: 


Yesterday, on the news broadcast, your commentator, Mr. Clément 
Brown, dealing with the signing on an agreement between India and 
Pakistan, carried out a malicious and unjustified attack on the Prime 
1 & Minister of Canada. Purporting to deal with a matter of international 
concern his main effort was directing to minimizing the efforts of 
honourable Mr. Pearson with a view to the reestablishment of peace in the 
Kashmir as contrasted with the part played by Prime Minister Kossygin 
of the Soviet Union. The incompetence of that commentator in the field 
of international affairs appears to be matched only by his political bias. 
How long will the CBC continue to use public funds to sow confusion, 
undermine authority by allowing attacks on those of our public men who 
are most worthly of the esteem of the public? There are far too many of 
these commentators, biased, fanatical or unscrupulously ambitious who 
have been paid by the CBC to participate in this nefarious work of 
demolition, sometimes through subtle means, sometimes in an all but 
overt fashion. Their incompetence is most remarkable in the fields of 
activity alloted to them; when will the CBC management fully assume its 
responsibility in a field where implications are so fraught with conse- 
quences for law and order and the country’s future. 


Mr. GOYER: May I ask a question at this stage? Was Mr. Brown a regular 
international politics commentator at the time? 

Mr. THIBAULT: No, I have told you that the commentary is determined for a 
week’s time. We have tried by establishing this system to give the commentator 
-more liberty in the choice of his commentaries. However, we worked with him 
in an endeavour to make him cover a current event which we considered 
important. Therefore, there was a compromise between the two. Am I making 
myself clear? There was a compromise between the two. 


(English) 

Mr. MAcKASEy: Could I ask a question here, Mr. Chairman? 

In other words, Mr. Thibault, what you have been producing on the French 
network is the same type of program as the one we call “Viewpoint”, but on a 
Weekly basis rather than a nightly basis; and there was no attempt made, I 
presume, on the part of Mr. Brown, or the CBC, to create the illusion that any 
of his remarks, or his statement that night, were anybody else’s opinion but his 
own? 

(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: This is his personal opinion. 
(English) 
| _ Mr. Mackasry: What was he guilty of? When you hire a loose reporter like 
Mr. Brown, or Mr. Wilson, we will say, who spoke on that program, is it not 


understood that the gentleman who is participating is reflecting his own 
opinion? 
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(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: This is absolutely my point of view and that is precisely the 
case which I would like to outline to you as it is exactly the one we are 
interested in. This telegram from Mr. Arsenault, created, I may say, a commo- 
tion within the Public Affairs Division. We were asked at the general manage- 
ment level to consider very earnestly the merits of this series Commentaires. 
Moreover, we were asked practically then and there to give up this system. 
Consequently, our reaction was the following, we said: “Listen, we are not 
going to agree to call into question again a series that we have otherwise closely 
studied and that we want to experiment with thoroughly, solely on the basis of 
a telegram from Mr. Bona Arsenault, however respectable he may be. At least 
give us a few months to try to contain the kind of grave difficulty you are - 
putting us into, because, you see, one of the grave difficulties was that from the | 
moment a commentator takes charge of the program for five consecutive days, 
he can, like, let us say, during the present electoral period, choose to comment | 
for five days on the actual provincial elections and create quite an impact on 
public opinion. You see, but, excuse me. 


(English) 

Mr. MacxkasEy: I wish to ask this question, Mr. Chairman, for clarification: 
Mr. Thibault, are you telling me that you received a telegram from Mr. 
Arsenault that the program was terminated? : 


Mr. THIBAULT: No. 
Mr. MAcKASsEy: Was this series continued? 


(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: No. The first step taken by the management was to call into | 
question again this series Commentaires because it felt that it was impossible 
to balance the subject matter of one guest’s commentaries within such week. 
We conceded to some grave difficulties but on the other hand we have another 
commentary at a quarter past ten where we can counterbalance the subject 
matter every time we notice a lack of balance. Therefore, we have a good point. | 
Then again our reaction was the following: ‘Listen, once more, we are not going 
to think such a series all over again on the basis of a telegram from Mr. 
Arsenault. Let’s leave it, let’s experiment further, let’s see what it can give.” A | 
few months after having agreed to this, I found myself again with the Director 
of Information at the outset of the co-ordination meeting we hold every 
Wednesday and the Director of Information told me: ‘‘Marc, I am writing you a | 
note which I will send you one of these days concerning the cancellation of the 
Commentaires series.” “What, the cancellation of the Commentaires series?” | 
‘‘Well yes,” he said, ‘‘considering what we discussed and so on, I think we must | 
come to a decision.” I said “Listen Mr. Grand’landau it might be necessary to 
evaluate the experience we have made this past few months and especially to | 
meet the supervisor and the producer of the series so as to find out their 
opinion.” Mr. Grand’landau agreed with me, put away his papers which I did 
not see in the file and organized a meeting. At the end of that meeting, we, the 
producers, supervisors and division heads, succeeded in showing the information | 
division the merits of such a series, the possibility of continuing it and of coping | 
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with certain difficulties in balancing the programming and we were able to go 
on working. However, we withdrew it for very special reasons during the 
provincial elections, so as to avoid the kind of difficulties I mentioned before. So 
_ there, if I, a divisional director, had gone along with Mr. Grand’landau and said 
_ to him “very well, send me your notice and we will accept your decision” and so 
on, this series would have been finished. Now, my opinion is that those most 
directly affected, those most directly responsible, those who know the program, 
those who live this program, who experience it daily and those who are in it, 
the tandem I was speaking about before, the supervision and production 
tandem, is the important tandem that will contribute to the success of the 
management of the program at CBC. That is another example which I feel is 
extremely significant. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Sir, may I ask a question on that incident? If you knew 
beforehand that Mr. Brown was, let us say, a recognized supporter of a political 
party and secondly, that he had no knowledge of international affairs, did this 
not mean, that the commentary would be a little— 


| Mr. THIBAULT: I must first tell you that Mr. Bona Arsenault has even less 
_knowledge of international affairs than Clément Brown. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I am not here to defend Mr. Bona Arsenault. I know 
| that it is very easy to raise a laugh here but if this telegram had been signed by 
_ anyone else than Bona Arsenault, you might have attached more importance to 
| it. 

Mr. THIBAULT: Perhaps. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Bona have his own temperament, you have yours and 
everyone has their own, I did not ask this question for the purpose of discussing 
‘Bona Arsenault’s personality, I have no such intention and I don’t think you 
have either. I want to know and with good reason I think, if you admitted 
beforehand that Mr. Brown was a recognized supporter of a political party, as 
he is entitled to be, and secondly, that he had no knowledge or very little of 
international affairs. You do not admit in advance that you were risking— 


Mr. THIBAULT: It is necessary to see the conditions in which such an 
operation takes place. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I don’t belive that Mr. Bona Arsenault would express an 
‘Opinion in a telegram concerning international affairs. 


Mr. THIBAULT: No, but I admit I think the way he judges that commentary 
is absolutely unacceptable. It is fallacious sectarianism— 
| Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Thibault, apart from the way it was done, let’s forget 
about Bona Arsenault’s telegram— 


Mr. THIBAULT: All right. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: You yourself were saying before that you discussed among 
yourselves the quality of that commentary. 


Mr. THIBAULT: That is correct. 
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Mr. GREGOIRE: Was it not from the beginning an error of judgment on the 
part of the Public Affairs Department to choose as commentator on an interna- 
tional matter a journalist who does not specialize in international politics? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Let us agree, Mr. Grégoire, that mistakes of this type can 
happen. I think I have been saying so all along. Errors of judgment in a 
program operation... 


Mr. GreGorrE: Is it not precisely the top Management’s role to give a 
warning when mistakes occur? Is it not the top Management’s role to see about 
rectifying or preventing them? 

Mr. THIBAULT: I told you that a program Supervision Service is responsible. — 
If this Supervision Service is responsible, do it the justice of assuming that it 
will also notice such mistakes. Do it the justice of assuming that it will then 
bring such a problem to the attention of a division head or of the supervision — 
head. An attempt of rectification will be made. On the other hand, you have to 
admit that if a commentator is given the possibility of choosing from a wide > 
range of topics he will not remain within his province. Of course you work with 
him. The producer may very well tell him: “I think that this matter lies outside — 
your scope’; he may very well tell him so and sometimes does. If the | 
commentator persist in doing so we are obviously faced with a certain problem. | 
But all this is part of the operation’s process. But, I am giving you this example | 
simply to illustrate that the interventionism of the Head Management is made | 
in the same spirit as that of our own management. I am answering your | 
questions and I am as much aware or the difficulties as you are yourselves. At / 
my level and at the supervisor’s level, I assume responsabilities of this kind, of 
balancing, correcting and so on. But, upon receiving a telegram from Mr. | 
Arsenault, I do not immediately call the series into question again and I do not 
think of cancelling that series two or three months later either. 


(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: I would like to remark here that this review of cases will | 
be endless if five or six members have a supplementary question on each case. I 
do not particularly mind if that is the wish of the Committee. However, if we 
want to reach the end of this I think the members should refrain from this type 
of questioning and keep their remarks for later when they have the floor. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman. / 
The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry but Mr. Duquet asked the floor before you. 


Mr. Duaquet: Mr. Chairman, I will not ask a specific question on a point or | 
a case mentioned by Mr. Thibault. I was struck by one case: each time Mr. | 
Thibault is asked questions on the CBC head authorities’ intervention he seems_ 
firmly decided to say that they are not willing to tolerate any intervention on 
the part of the authorities and this seems extremely peculiar to me. Mr. | 
Thibault told us time and again that the CBC authorities’ interventions are not 
desirable, that there must be no interventions, that the supervision—production | 
tandem, and so on, must operate without interventions on the part of the) 
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authorities; and it seems absolutely abnormal to me that a producer cannot 
accept the idea that senior authorities may intervene even at the CBC just like 
in any other field. 

| The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, I would simply like to add a few words 
concerning your intervention. You mentioned that the debates should be brief; 
it is even better to ask our questions on each case instead of coming back in 
‘turn to the same matter; it is just as well to have done with one case at a time. 


| The CHarrMaN: If that is the way the Committee wants to proceed I have 
ino objection. 


(English) 

| Mr. BAsForp: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to ask a question because I agree 
with you that we would like to stop these questions. However, I wish to ask 
something in regard to the translation. As I understood it, what Mr. Thibault 
said is that he suggests there should be a conference among the producer, the 
supervisor, his superior and himself; and there was a conference as a result of 
which the series was continued but was cancelled because of the provincial 
‘lection. 


Mr. THIBAULT: That is right. 


Mr. BasFrorp: If I have not lost anything, then I am in difficulty to see what 
3 wrong with management. There was this process of consultation and as a 
esult the program stayed open. 


Translation) 


Mr. THIBAULT: I gave you that example to show you exactly how—and I 
unk I am answering this gentleman’s last comment—program management 
perates at the senior as well as at the intermediate level. I am very sorry if I 
m giving you this impression. I am not at all opposed to the Top Management’s 
uties, I believe I stated that ten times. I am opposed to a management that 
leddles on every available opportunity in such a manner that everyone is 
otinually held accountable and is completely at sea. In this particular case, as 
believe I said, I told the Director of Information: “Listen, we can’t act this 
ay, that is to say, we can’t call this series into question again on the basis of 
te telegram; a conference must be held at all cost.” On the other hand, two or 
ree months later the Director of Information who seemed to have come to a 
cision conveyed it to me in writing. I then asked him, “could we please 
‘msult the people responsible at the production and supervision levels before 
‘king a decision”. I myself suggested to the Head Management that it should 
‘anage the program in an entirely different fashion, do you understand? And I 
‘2 not opposed to that kind of a management, on the contrary, I myself 
‘ggested it. That is the management we need, one that is in close contact with 
le program, within the structure and the very small circle I mentioned, the 
Ccle comprised of the Director, Vice-president and the Director of Information. 


hes this enlighten you a little? 
| 241703 
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(English) 
Mr. Basrorp: I am sorry to interrupt, but I have difficulty in seeing where 
the complaint is because you suggested consultation and there was consultation. 


Mr. THIBAULT: I do not believe— 


Mr. Basrorp: The result brought about what you wanted. I thought we 
were going through an example where management intervened and ruined 
consultation. 

Mr. THIBAULT: I told you it was mainly by my own reaction, my own 
sensibility with the program people and program problems that I succeeded in 
persuading my top management in meeting with those people and in discussing 
the problems with them. I say that this type of management is a nice 
management, and I would like it to operate regularly in this sense. If we 
succeed in acting in this manner I am quite sure that the responsibility at— 


(Translation) 
—-will be respected at each level, and then relations between the Top 
Management and the Middle Management of the program will be very con- 


genial. 


(English) | 
Mr. Macxasey: Mr. Chairman, I feel duty bound to— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I will go on. 


Mr. MacKASEY: —raise a point because the word “complaint” has been used 
and there is the matter of interpretation involved. Mr. Thibault, as I understood 
it, the way you used this example was not as a complaint, but as an example of 


how management should function. Am I right in that? . 


Mr. THIBAULT: That is right. | 

Mr. Mackasty: In other words, top management was brought in to discuss 
this matter at your request as manager of the program? | 

Mr. THIBAULT: No. 

Mr. MAcKASEY: Originally? 

Mr. THIBAULT: Originally it was the reaction of top management—to recon) 
sider that series. First it was this reaction. Then I succeeded in reversing the 
steam, in interesting my top management. So there is this problem involved anc 
the way of approaching it. / 

Mr. MackasEey: What you are trying to say is that you would like thi 
opportunity to manage any contracts for which you are hired? 

Mr. Basrorp: No. He wants the type of management that will listen to him. | 

Mr. THIBAULT: The question is the nature of the enterprise, as many peopl! 
have told you. Perhaps you have the feeling that these bloody people ar’ 
against authority and are against top management, et cetera. This is not so a 
all. We are for top management, we are for management at different levels, an’ 
we are for responsible management at different levels assuming their fu 
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precise responsibilities. Therefore, we require a definition of those precise 


_ responsibilities. 


Mr. BERGER: You would be for mana 


gement as long as they managed to 
your own taste? 


Mr. THIBAULT: I can give you a good example, Mr. Berger. 


Mr. Duquet: But what you just said is contrary to what you said a 
Moment ago. You gave the impression that it was not your feeling at all because 
you said they would interfere much too often. 
| 


Mr. THIBAULT: That is right, but this is your impression. 
Mr. DUQUET: Those were your words. 
(Translation) 


| Mr. GREGOIRE: You said a wh 


| ile ago that you were for authority to the 
extent that it does not interfere wit 


h you. Would there be any use for it then? 


1 Mr. THIBAULT: No. Mr. Grégoire, I just spoke about the problem and the 
nature of the program. Then I talked about the people inside the 
not ask me to define the responsibilities of my head office 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you please not interrupt the witness. 


| Mr. GREGOIRE: I want to return to the first point since wh 
while ago is on the record. You said tha 
except in so far as it did not interfere. 


at you said a 
t you were not opposed to authority, 


_ Mr. Turpautt: I am in favour of management. I think we should return to 
the notes which express what I was t 


, to see how we 
eflect, let us Say, Separatist ideas; I am not alarmed each time I hear a 


paratist opinion voiced on the air or on television. What concerns me is to 
now whether a proper and sound balance will be maintained in this. This is 
ae Intermediate Management’s procedure, I would like the Head Management 
? Operate in the same manner by making comprehensive evaluations and then, 
_very grave and serious difficulties occur in our politics, we will also suffer the 
onsequences of course! Well, listen, we are service heads and supervisors, 
‘emust behave honourably and assume adult responsibilities in duties such as 


dese. I’m telling you, if these responsibilities were clearly determined, the 
2417033 
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Top Management would operate very smoothly! They have considerable 
responsibilities and, believe me, I would not like to be in their shoes. The 
directing of a great machinery like CBC, the basic options of this machinery, its 
extension on a technical scale throughout the country, all that represents the 
French and English networks, the measures involved in that on both sides, the 
budgets, the staff and so on. Those are the tremendous responsibilities the Top 
Management must assume. But, to be more explicit, P11 give you an example, 
because I feel I’m up against a certain incomprehension on the part of the 
Parliamentary Committee and I would like to try to make myself understood. 


Consider the duties of a producer and of a supervisor, they are of capital 
importance in the tandem creation of a program. Now, do you know that the 
duties of a supervisor have not been determined for years; we have been asking 
for a definition of these duties for year; it does not exist. One of our supervisors 
resigned after having asked for a definition of these duties. If in a regularly 
controlled management, the management decides precisely to ask for an account 
of what script was written there, of what was said by the host, of what turn the 
interview took, the supervisor must then also have the authority to be able to 
give an account of this. Now, in the present context, on the French network’s 
side, with the Producers Association, the definition of the producer was given to 
you by Mr. Désorcy. I don’t know if you were there; he said that the producer, 
who obtained recognition through the convention, has the greatest possible 
authority which is only limited by the higher interests of the CBC. Do you 
realize then that the supervisor, to fulfill his duties with the service manager i.e. 
the intermediate Management and to ask for reports on, as I have just told you, 
a script, the trend of an interview, the presentation of this interview and so on, 
must know what his responsibilities are in relation to this producer. He does 


not know. 
(English) 
Mr. BRAND: May I ask a supplementary question? 
The CHAIRMAN: I am afraid we will have to adjourn now. It is five to 1 


o’clock. 
| 
Mr. BRAND: I would like to ask one quick supplementary question. 


The CHAIRMAN: You now have two very quick questions, Mr. Brand. 


Mr. Branp: I just wanted to ask, a propos of what you have been saying 
do you feel that it would be better in the Canadian Broadcasting Corporatior 
set-up at the moment to incorporate the type of methods which are used in th 
American networks where the production supervisors are at the vice-presiden: 
tial level and the servicing departments are in the middle management leve 


where you are at the moment? 


@ (1255"p.nh) 
Mr. McCLEAVE: You might get promoted before the day is over. 


(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: I would like to answer your question this afternoon. 


} 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Allard. 
Mr, ALLARD: Are the supervisor’s duties with regard to the English network 


_ determined? 


Mr. THIBAULT: No. 
Mr. ALLARD: Secondly, I would like to ask you a brief question: Are the 


members of the Top Management—we are beginning to fully understand your 


work, the freedom of creation, etc.—all specialists, men who have lived closely 
with producing, directing, creating? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Mr. Allard, I told you yeaterday—I am so thoroughly 


convinced of this reality—I told you yesterday that I myself refused a higher 


position in the organization which my management offered me and that, in all 


confidence, I refused this higher position for the simple reason that I consider 
_ that by rising in this hierarchy of the administration and of the general business 


operation I would lose contact so much with the reality of the program that I 


would become less and less a program man and what basically interests me in 


_ this work is to remain a program man until my retirement. 


Mr. ALLARD: For you this is all very well. But, would it not be desirable for 


the Top Management to include more and more specialists who have lived 


closely with producing and directing and who would understand your work and 


lead to better communication... 


Mr. THIBAULT: But, Mr. Allard, some are rising progressively. For example, 


‘David, who was just appointed assistant general manager last year and who is 


Mr. Ouimet’s assistant. Men like that are rising in the hierarchy and it is to be 


hoped that more and more of them will do So, even in spite of the tragedy I just 


told you about. 
The CHAIRMAN: So, at 3:30 this afternoon or after the question period. 


(AFTERNOON SITTING) 
@ (3.55 p.m.) 


(Translation) 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, if you please. Mr. Berger. 
Mr. BERGER: Then, Mr. Thibault, a few questions that you might find 


tactless—not too much so I hope—the object of which is only to throw some light 


on a problem that is sometimes very difficult and to which we must attend at 


the present time. In order to be very clear on this, Mr. Thibault, did you, in one 
Way or another, receive some special instructions... 


The CHAIRMAN: One moment, please. Apparently, there is something wrong 
with the interpretation system. 

Would you please repeat your question, Mr. Berger? 

Mr. BERGER: Did you, Mr. Thibault, in one from or another, receive, let us 


Say, Some special instructions, either from the Corporation or from some 
member of this Committee, the purpose of which would have been to facilitate, 
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to direct, or to clarify your evidence? Could you, by any chance, have recieved 
certain information to the effect that this or that member was favourable or not, 
as the case may be, to your cause? 


Mr. THIBAULT: No, not that either. 


Mr. Bercer: Thank you. According to you, if I understand correctly, since 
the Corporation, of its own initiative, introduced certain administrative changes 
a few months ago, following suggestions from an internal management Com- 
mittee and according to the details shown in the organizational chart given to us 
a few days ago, the situation, as far as the French network is concerned, might 
be in worse shape than it was before. Is that correct? 


Mr. THIBAULT: I have stated clearly that the re-organization of the French 
network has led to a deadlock. Is the situation worse than it was before? I do 
not wish to define it, but I know that we are now in a deadlock. 


Mr. BERGER: Could you explain briefly in what way you are in a deadlock? 


Mr. THIBAULT: I have stated in my brief and, I believe, I have repeated it 
this morning, that the basic reason for the re-organization, that is the bringing 
together of the two departments, news and public affairs, was to bring the two 
departments closer together, to see exactly what co-operation could exist 
between the two. The purpose was also to determine whether information, as 
seen in a certain way, could be divided between the two departments, public 
affairs and news. The result, as I told you this morning, is this situation where, 
after six months of this new set-up, the news department wants to amalgamate 
the public affairs department and, more and more, my colleagues and I believe 
that the solution lies in a return to internal management of Canadian television. | 


Mr. BerGER: Are you personally of the opinion that it is truly a lack of 
mutual confidence between top management and management in your own 
department that is the cause of the problem, or, rather, would it not be a lack of 
communication? I take Mr. Watson’s case as an example, if I may come back for 
a brief moment only to the ‘“‘Seven Days” affair. Mr. Watson stated that, had he 
heard of the news that concerned him through the “proper channels”, every- 
thing would have been in order, everything would have been noun To my 
way of thinking, he may have been too sensitive, but— 


Mr. THIBAULT: As far as the French network is concerned, it seems to me 
that it is very difficult to conceive of such a lack of confidence, as far as I am 
concerned at any rate. Mr. Désorcy was asked that same question. He gave & 
personal opinion and said that one had the impression that Mare Thibault 
director of the department, did not have the confidence of his superiors. I mus! 
admit that I do not understand, considering that I could have remained a‘ 
supervisor of the program “Aujourd’hui” and that my superiors were willing 
to let me become again director of the public affairs department. They mus! 
have some confidence in me. That is not where the problem lies. 


Mr. BERGER: Now, I refer to pages 20 and 21 of your brief, at the ver) 
bottom of page 20, section 4. You state: “The whole production staff, behind th« 
cameras, must necessarily be creative, have imagination, and be extremely 
sensivite—” I found this very interesting, “exacting, aggressive” and, “nothinj 
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is more harmful to such a staff than coercion and censure.” With regard to the 


_ ereative spirit, do you believe that if I hired you to work for me as an idea man, 


if I were the owner of a business concern, that I would automatically be 


- compelled to accept all your ideas without having the right to choose among 


them those that I preferred and to tell you, as head of that concern, to drop 
what I did not like? Let me give you an example. In my country, there is the 


Islet foundry that manufacturers stoves for Bélanger Limitée. If management 
‘ decides to promote the sale of the Chatelain stove, for example, and the 


' draftsmen, the architects and the assembly-line men, because that is the work 


. they do, say that other stoves would be better, should management persist in its 
_ plan to promote the sale of the Chatelain stove or should it bow to the wishes of 
_ these people? 


Mr. THIBAULT: I believe I have already answered the question at length. In 


_ radio and television, the basic choices belong to headquarters. On the other 


_ hand, I believe the staff gives inspiration also. The best example I can give you 


is our magazines. This idea did not originate with headquarters; that is, 


| headquarters did not produce a single program. What I mean exactly is that 
_ new ideas such as that, and whatever follows, come from the “troopers” with 
_Yegard the programmation. Of course, I do not wish to compare the CBC with 
_ your company. 


Mr. BERGER: Nevertheless, it remains that—and I wish to bring out this point 


of the possible destruction of the creative spirit— there is too much pressure. 
But, new ideas are numerous in the company I mentioned. 


Mr. THIBAULT: Starting from the basic choices, Mr. Berger, and that is what 
I have tried to explain, when you start a magazine, like “Seven Days” or like 


_“Aujourd’hui”, when you have decided what direction to give to such maga- 
_ zines, when you have defined, on the whole, the policy of such magazines, when 
_you have agreed on the subjects to be dealt with therein. And here let me refer 


you to the Halifax memorandum wherein it is made quite explicit with regard 


to both “Aujourd’hui” and “Seven Days”. From there on—what I am trying to 


make clear in my memorandum and in my evidence—from there on, you the 


‘Management, have to rely as completely as possible on that personnel. Other- 


wise, if as top management you become for various reasons the immediate 


Supervisor, and in other words, the middle management of this magazine, you 


are entering into a set of distorted and explosive relations. 
Mr. Brercer: Mr. Thibault, following the same train of thought, you state in 


item 7, page 23: “Each time that Head Office and the Board of Directors see fit 
to substitute their higher management for middle management in decisions 


Tegarding programs and production, . . . they create a false and confused 


‘Situation, are the cause of erratic procedures, and develop confused and 


explosive channels of relation within their proper structures.” 
Mr. THIBAULT: It is what I have just told you. 
Mr. BerGer: Indeed, and it is why I agree... but you might perhaps lead 


Me to deduce from it that you would simply ask to have a free hand? 


Mr. THIBAULT: No, this is not possible. I specifically spoke about a planning 


Of relations at the various levels, and about a definition of responsibilities 
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enabling the application of responsibility and authority where needed by means 
of its ad hoc delegation. Thus I hold that supervision remains in the strictest 
sense the representative of middle management. Furthermore, in my own case—I 
have already told you this three or four times—the moment I left the supervision 
of “Aujourd’hui” to become network director, I set myself as a line of conduct 
to interfere as little as possible within this “management”, being aware that 
management was competent and that it could be brought into line if need be, 
and I thus ended up by giving it the broadest margin of latitude possible in the 
running of this production, in my name, and in the name of my own superiors. 


Mr. BERGER: With your leave, and while following up the same line of 
thought, let us take a closer look at the situation. On page six, you quote 
Professor Hoggart and Sir Hugh Greene of the BBC, who state that it is 
necessary to oppose all attempts at censorship by these ‘“‘old watchdogs”, namely 
the higher clergy, the leading article writers in newspapers, the presidents of 
national associations etc., who like to think of themselves as being the tradi- 
tional trustees and defenders of a certain level of culture, although they 
frequently lack the intellectual qualities and the necessary imagination to 
justify their intentions. According to you, are the people in charge of Public 
Affairs in both the French and English network the only ones to set limits, to 
determine what is good, what is not good, what is moral, what is immoral and) 
so forth? 


Mr. THIBAULT: I think you have the answer in your own mind. I believe to 
have said last night to Mr. Grégoire, that any type of attempt at censorship—you 
will remember that I said that I believe in intermediary bodies, I believe in 
pressure groups, I believe in local representative organizations, I believe in 
responsible political parties, and I believe that any kind of representation on) 
their part is admissible. But I am agaisnt any attempt at censorship and 
coercion brought about especially in a clandestine manner. Here I am referring. 
to a reality: lobbying. You know as well as I do that in this respect lobbying is 
initially very often an attempt at censorship and coercion. I do not think that) 
we are faced with that eventuality and furthermore, I think that in such an 
instance we stand a good chance of having to do with authorized representations. 
which are of value and are worthy of consideration in our operations. This, of) 
course, is an entirely different state of mind. 


Mr. BERGER: Page 34 in your memorandum: “It is true that we do not 
believe that Head Office and our top management are better suited than we are 
in evaluating our programs, the environment for which they are intended, and 
the success which these programs reap.” I wonder how you are able to con-_ 
ciliate this fact, for instance, because to me it appears to be quite categorical. 
Then may I— | 

A VotIcE: Which page, Mr. Berger? 

Mr. BERGER: Page 34, Item 5. “It is true that we do not believe—” A quick) 
question: according to you, would it be better, or would it be different, if you 
had another management than the present one? Furthermore, does top manage-| 
ment not receive, in your opinion, enough diverse reaction from every corner of 
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_ the country to keep it automatically up-to-date as to the rating of your 


programs? Top management is informed, after all. 


Mr. THIBAULT: Let me refer you to another paragraph. You see, it is 
possible that due to the conditions wherein it operates, Head Office has all too 


_ frequently a reactionary or conservative evaluation of our environment and of 
_ our programs. Further on, I also added—I do not know whether I shall be able to 
‘find it easily—that the isolation of the Head Office from the physical, psy- 
chological, emotional, intellectual, and creative reality of the centers of produc- 


tion severely conditions its understanding. This is a problem which confronts us 
when trying to put across the conception of our programs and also in the 
matter of understanding policy. If you will allow me to add to your question, I 
believe that the most serious part of this business is to be found in my 
memorandum, where it refers to the fundamental divergences existing between 
our president and Public Affairs on the French and English network with 
regard to the interpretation of policies. Now, I did not invent all this. We have 
witnessed for a number of years the evolution of a broadening Public Affairs 


policy, as well on the French as on the English network. When our president 
comes to see us in Montreal and explains what the traditional policies of 
objectivity are, we are obliged to tell him: but this no longer quite applies to 
the views we now hold. We are thus quite far apart: Have you noticed that 


there are now subjects on which we editorialize? Take a subject like lotteries. 
We have agreed that a director may handle the subject and the program itself 


in an editorial manner. The president discovers it and then tells us: “I realize 


that deep divergences of views have developed between us and you in Public 


Affairs on the French and English network. It will be important to reach a 
meeting of the minds in order to try and get back onto a common wavelength.” 


Mr. Bercer: Mr. Thibault, on page 35: “Head Office should rather busy 
itself with providing its responsible personnel with adequate means whereby to 


evaluate its programs properly and know its public better in order to serve it 


better.” You are thus aware that improvements could certainly be made on your 
side in this matter. Some could probably also be made by the Head Office. Could 
you also briefly tell us what these adequate means might be? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Our audience research service is very badly equipped. I 
believe to have said yesterday that our audience research service has started an 
audience research operation this year, in English I believe, which has turned out 
to be very interesting and extremely profitable. It allows us especially to probe 
the public’s reaction by means of a sample public selected throughout the 
country, making it possible to gather reactions not only to the program but also 
the themes within the program and even to elements within the program such 
as the directors. It is this type of audience research work which made it possible 
© establish that the directors of “Seven Days” were in fact the identification 
nark of the program and the direct link with the public. This is only one aspect 
of the question. We are very badly equipped in terms of having an exact 
mowledge of the public to whom we address our programs. Several hundreds 
of thousands of dollars should be used, and quite a bit more, in my opinion,—we 
ise millions for the program—in order. to be able to get to know this public. 
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Furthermore, we should definitely be able to establish far more efficient 
consultation mechanisms with our environment, and with regard to this, the 
Canadian Institute for Adult Education had suggested an organization of this 
kind to us some years ago, which would have cost a few thousand dollars, and 
which I think would have been a great asset to us by making it possible to take 
correctly the pulse of the evolution of a whole environment in a multiplicity of 
spheres of activity: industrial, economic, intellectual, agricultural, labour, etc. 


Mr. BerceR: Mr. Thibault, I was listening to a radio program; it was an 
editorial by an Ontario station in Oakville, CHBO, which said: 


(English) 
In the CBC’s case, the producers have decided they know more than 
management about running the network so they are prepared to defy 
authority. 
(Translation) | 
On page 39, when you reach your conclusions, asking yourself, “Should I 
resign?” you say, “I don’t think so”, and speaking in the name of one of your 
colleagues, “You see, we are too convinced of sharing large responsibilities with 
our top management in the orientation and evolution of such an important and 
decisive sector of programming of the Corporation, Public Affairs.” Taking into 
account the editorial of a private radio station and of a good many other people 
who may share those ideas, what precisely do you understand by sharing large 
responsibilities, sharing management? This is where there seems to exist—there 
probably is no understanding between the top management— | 


Mr. THIBAULT: We share large responsibilities in the orientation and 
evolution of a very important sector. I have told you since yesterday, I believe, 
that 99.99 per cent of the programs are made by us. These programs are made 
as far as possible in contact with an environment which we try to know as well 
as possible; we try to make these programs by drawing on material which we 
try to explore intensively. I believe that an entire personnel thus engaged is 
highly responsible in an enterprise with regard to the orientation and evolution 
of this sector. This is my fundamental idea. This is the starting point, and the 
entire program organization of the CBC must be thus conceived. It is from this 
point, from the people operating in the field and who have their arms full wit! 
this complex of responsibilities, that Head Office should, in my opinion, take the 
pulse of its service, of its services, of its orientation, and of its evolution. This 
does not mean that Head Office does not have the authority, the power t 
redress, to reorient to the best of its knowledge—and here I am speaking of 
state of mind. If I were Head Office, I would first of all be sensitized to thi) 
fundamental reality of having a field personnel whose main line of work ij 
programming. . 

Mr. BERGER: I have one last question, time permitting. 

The CHAIRMAN: The last one. . 

Mr. BERGER: Page 9 and page 14. I shall quote and if you wish you ma} 
verify. “Whether it wants to or not, whether it tries to or not, and whether i 
achieves it directly or indirectly, the CBC, due to its very nature as a publi: 
enterprise, contributes mightily in the shaping,”—and I insist—“in the shapin; 
and orientation of public opinion and in favouring far-reaching social an: 
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| political changes in our midst.” On page 14, following the same trend of 
_ thoughts: “Under these conditions it is evident that our ventures contribute 
| directly in orienting, forming, and influencing public opinion and that the CBC. 
. together with an entire segment of this public, takes a stand and militates in 
_ favour of an opinion, an individual, a group or even a country.” My last 
' question is: “How can you conciliate these facts with your answers, let us say to 
| Mr. Prud’homme last night, and this forenoon to Mr. Stafford, that you, 
, Personally, could not see the CBC becoming a promoter of national unity, which 
_in my opinion is an extremely important factor especially at the present time. 
_ How do you conciliate this? 


! Mr. THIBAULT: I simply believe, Mr. Berger, that it would be doing a bad 
_ turn to the country to have the CBC become the promoter of national unity and 
| this, by the way, is a personal feeling. It is not up to us to engage in the 
| promotion of national unity any more than it is up to the Council to engage in 
the promotion of Christian unity. What does the Council do in order to bring 
Christians closer together? The Council has created the kind of state of mind 
_and has released so much freedom within the entire Christian world as to allow 
Christians of all religious denominations to meet, to rediscover each other, to 
observe each other, to reflect upon their mutual attitudes, to share, to exchange, 
and perhaps to become better Christians, and perhaps to reach Christian unity. 
Had I been the Council, and had I taken up the promotion of Christian unity 
‘right at the start, in the perspective of a propaganda, which is especially what I 
wanted to say, I would now be very unhappy because I would have the 
conviction of having taken the wrong track. 


Mr. BERGER: Mr. Thibault, I thank you. I agree with you that we must 
observe ourselves; but perhaps not necessarily in the mirror which is occa- 


‘Slonally presented to us by certain programs. Mirrors may be convex and lead 
‘us to see things under a different angle. 


Mr. THIBAULT: This is another matter, Mr. Berger. 

Mr. BERGER: Right now, I thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Goyer. 

Mr. Goyer: Mr. Thibault— 

H The CuatrMan: I beg your pardon, Mr. McCleave. I made a mistake in the 
i 

(English) 

| Mr. McCLEAvE: My question will be reasonably brief, Mr. Chairman. 

| Mr. Thibault, do you meet with senior management on a regular basis? 
(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: I most frequently meet the director of information, Mr. 
Grand’Landau, Montreal representative for Mr. Marcel Ouimet, who is the 
vice-president and general manager of the enterprise. I met the President of the 
CBC once since 1959, and this was at the time of the strike. 

(English) 
Mr. McCueave: Well, how often do you meet these other gentlemen? 
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(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: We have a weekly coordination meeting in the French 
network where we submit in fairly detailed manner a very large part of the 
ventures which we plan to introduce into our controversial public affairs 
programmation. 


(English) 
Mr. McCLEAvE: Is Mr. Marcel Ouimet’s representative present at such 
meetings? 


(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: Mr. Marcel Ouimet has his personal representative, who is 
Mr. Grand’Landau. 


(English) | 

Mr. McCuEave: Take the matter of Mr. Mitterand, the defeated presidential 
candidate in France. I understand he has been sent his plane ticket to Canada. 
Is that correct? Was this done on your authority, or was it done on higher! 
authority? 


@ (4.20 p.m.) 


(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: You are putting an extremely difficult problem, Sir. The 
reason being that in our enterprise we have not yet quite succeeeded in 
establishing which these extremely important, very important, important, or 
less important problems are which we may or must submit to the higher rung 
of authority, or to a yet higher rung and so forth. With regard to this 
co-ordination meeting, we operate like this. We submit a project, and then, this 
is how I proceed. I furnish my information director with as much information as 
possible. This overload of information is necessary precisely because I do no! 
exactly know what is and what is not to be submitted. Thus I pile on the 
information. We submitted the Mitterand case to the attention of our informa- 
tion director. What has happened? I am of the opinion that the director 0: 
information, Mr. Grand’Landau, judged that he had the responsibility te 
undertake this venture. He gave us the green light, and we proceeded. After < é 
certain time, when everything was under way, the tickets were reserved, you 
are right, and so forth, I received a telephone call from Mr. Grand’Landat 
saying: “I have bad news for you. The program committee has just met i1 
Ottawa and is not in favour of the project to have Mr. Mitterand come t 
Montreal”. This is one of these instances where we do not know what or whon 
we have to face, and as I told you this morning, which literally upset our entiri 
operation. Because at that moment, the supervisor already had the venturi 
under way, thanks to the green light which I had given him. He had drawn hii 
collaborators into this extremely important and far-reaching venture which wai 
also of great prestige for ‘““Aujourd’hui”. He was then obliged to cancel it, an 
had to tell his personnel, “I do not know what has happened, there must havi 
been some loopholes somewhere. It seems that the whole business had bee! 
submitted by Marc Thibault to the director of information, but unfortunately i 


/ 
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appears that the program committee at Head Office, to whom the matter was 
subsequently referred has judged it preferable to cancel this project.” Such a 
_ case of erratic procedure is extremely prejudicial to us. 


_ (English) 

Mr. McCLEAVE: Well, then, I take it that the Mitterand interview was, as 
_you thought, approved at this particular meeting, and that no steps had been 
taken to engage him to ask him to come to Canada until approved at the 
_meeting; is that correct? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Will you repeat the question? I did not understand the 
translation. 


Mr. McCLEAvE: I imagine, Mr. Thibault, that I will not be able to repeat the 
question, but I will try to put it in this way: Where any steps taken to have Mr. 
'Mitterand come to Canada before that particular meeting was held? 


(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: No, not at all. You see, the supervisor submits the projects to 
‘me. I submit it to the director of my information service. I have nothing against 
it, if the director of information, Mr. Grand’Landau, decides that he can assume 
this responsibility at his level. It thus appears that he decided to take this 
responsibility at his level and gave me the green light. When we came to 
Ottawa to attend a meeting at Head Office we spoke at length about the interest 
‘of this project, the importance of this project, and about the great prestige 
which would accrue to the program thanks to this project. We even went 
further. When the project took a concrete form, I asked Mr. Grand’Landau who 
would take it upon himself to meet Mr. Mitterand at the airport, whether the 
‘CBC should organize a press conference for Mr. Mitterand, questions which Mr. 
‘Grand’Landau took down in order to bring them up eventually, and I suggested 
that Mr. Marcel Ouimet should be the one to meet Mr. Mitterand. Next day, I 
was told that the program committee was not in favour of this. I wish to point 
out that the program committee was not in favour of this for reasons which 
could stand their ground, but the erratic functioning and the very great 
difficulty in operating our enterprise lies precisely in knowing who may take, at 
what level, such a decision in a definitive manner. In my memorandum I put a 
series of questions to this effect. 


(English) 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Ask him why. 


| Mr. McCLEAVE: Would it be helpful if Mr. Marcel Ouimet were to attend 
those weekly meetings in Montreal along with the other gentlemen you 
mentioned? 
| 
(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: This is what we do, Sir, after each co-ordination meeting. 
We draw up a report of this meeting, which is sent to the office of Mr. Marcel 
Juimet. What draws my special attention in this is the definition of this 
20-ordinating committee. I should now like to find out what the mechanism of 
his co-ordinating committee is, which authority disposes of what, whether we 
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function solely on the basis of goodwill between us when we submit subjects 
open to controversy, or whether this co-ordinating committee has executive and 
responsible standing and functions within our organization. 


(English) 

Mr. McCueEaveE: Well, I take it that you agree that it was the right of senior 
management to tell Mr. Mitterand to stay in Paris, but it came after plans were 
made to bring him over here. This is what you object to? You do not object to 
the decision taken by management, but you object to the way in which the 
decision came; at such an hour it was embarrassing? 


(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: Had I known the reasons why Head Office opposed Mr, | 
Mitterand’s visit to Montreal at the time that I submitted the project, I would — 
certainly have asked our vice-president, Mr. Ouimet, for an interview in order 
to discuss this business. But we submitted the project to our information - 
management which is above both our services, and which we consider as our 
responsible management. This information management took its decisions; given 
this decision and the green light we had been given, we went ahead with our | 
operations and then the whole thing backfired when Head Office told us to drop | 
it; 
(English) 
Mr. McCuravE: Do you know why Mr. Mitterand was not wanted in | 
Canada on this program? 


(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: I must answer, sir, that the versions I have of this and | 
which emanate from my personnel, from Mr. Grand’Landau, and from Mr. 
Marcel Ouimet who communicated some to me and also to others, are too | 
contradictory and thus I do not dare express myself on the matter. 


(English) 
Mr. McCLEAVE: We can ask Mr. Ouimet. I understand he will be a withers ] 
later on. 


Mr. Thibault, is not a large part of the problem a geographical one? You | 
have management in Ottawa, English language production in Toronto and | 
French language production in Montreal; that is, your production centres are 
removed from senior management. Is this not the problem, or a large part of 

} 


the problem? 


(Translation) 


Mr. THIBAULT: I think that the main problem is another one. The main | 
problem is the decentralization of our enterprise. When I see ourselves, given | 
our salaries and the responsibilities which we exercise, obliged to ask authoriza-_ 
tion for the hiring of certain personnel, for the dpproval of certain trips, I ask | 
myself how it is that in Montreal, at the level of regional deputy-management, | 
it is not possible to take these decisions. The centralization at Head Office | 
appears to be to be exactly one of those situations which are the source of very 
great conflicts. | 
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| (English) 


Mr. McCLeEAvE: I take it you share the view of Mr. Reeves Haggan, your 
_ counterpart on the other language network, that there should be shifting about 
_ of powers in the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and that there should be 


_more of these powers in middle management and less in top management; is 
| this correct? 


| (Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: I believe so, sir. If the middle management is responsible 


| and has the confidence of Head Office. 
_ (English) 


| Mr. McCLEAvE: Thank you very much. 
f 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Goyer. 


Mr. Goyer: In your memorandum, Mr. Thibault, you mentioned, with 
reference to the structures and the functioning of your service, that you are of 
_the opinion that the orientation of production, the evaluation of the output of 
personnel and of the programs and of the relations with the public should be 
limited to three levels, namely management, supervision and production. Is this 
| exact? 

Mr. THIBAULT: What page are you at, Mr. Goyer? 

Mr. GoYER: 22, 23. You elaborate in various places. 

Mr. THIBAULT: All right, on this theory, all right. 


Mr. Goyer: Now, all through your memorandum you stress the idea of 
‘creativity. According to you, should creativity at the level of production in 


Public Affairs, be given the same importance as in theatrical programs, opera 
and ballet programs, etc.? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Certainly not. Not the same importance. 
Mr. Goyer: Not the same importance. 


| Mr. THIBAULT: Oh, not at all, to be sure! When I speak about creativity, 
‘that is, let us Say, a general term, where resources—how should I put it, the 
word escapes me, some distinctions must be made, at any rate, between one 
series and another, between one program and another. There is no doubt 
whatever that if you are producing a program such as “Cartes sur table’, not 
ee creativity is needed. But, for an important documentary program, for “Au 
sel de la semaine”, I can assure you that much creativity is required of the 
producers, the host, the script-writer and the director, and that, there, creativi- 
ty is very important, maybe as important as elsewhere. Mr. Désorey, who was 
here the other morning, and who worked in the theatre for a few years, said 
that he was discovering television through public affairs programs, precisely 


within a type of production requiring as much creativity as the one I men- 
tioned. 
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Mr. GorER: Now, it remains that in the field of public affairs, creativity 
has less importance than in certain other fields that are strictly artistic. 


Mr. THIBAULT: I would readily agree on that. 


Mr. Gover: Now, you mention, at page 25, at the supervisory level: “It is 
above all through the supervisory level and because of it, that Top Management 
can command respect for the general concept of the operation and the directives 
which necessarily govern it.” And you add, under 3: “This supervisory level 
must enjoy the fullest possible measure of authority over the magazine so that 
it may take full responsibility for it.’”” How far does the word “possible” go? 


Mr. THIBAULT: There, one needs to be very strong; once again, it is alla 
matter of a way of thinking. If you are referring to the definition of the 
function of the director, please keep in mind that on the French network, once 
again I am sorry to be repetitive, but please keep in mind that with regard to 
the French network it was agreed through a collective agreement that the 
director should have the fullest authority and responsibility possible with 
regard to his program, subject only to the CBC’s basic rights. So, if the director 
has such authority and responsibility, he who operates at the creative level, to 
use the general term, then the duties of the supervisor in relation to that of the 
director must be defined. The supervisor is the representative of management in | 
relation to the producers. And if you can create a team, the best team possible, | 
taking duly into account the responsibilities given the directors, if you can 
create the best team possible, the supervisor representing management, then, at | 
the different levels, I can guarantee that you will be able to produce television | 
programs of which the CBC will be proud. The reverse— 


Mr. Goyer: Would you agree that, in a general way, top management has | 
not interfered mainly at the production level but rather with the finisiae | 
product, that is not before a program is planned and produced, but after. 


Mr. THIBAULT: Well, Mr. Goyer, it is precisely because of the way we. 
operate that it is so. 


® (4.35 p.m.) 
Mr. Goyer: So, in creative work, top management does not interfere too 
much. | 


Mr. THIBAULT: Oh yes, but this is what happens. We have become sensitive — 
to the reactions of the head office. We have become sensitive to the behaviour of | 
the head office, to the psychology of the head office, of course. We know very 
well, when we introduce certain subjects, that such subjects may give rise to 
various reactions at the head office. This conditioning exists within production, | 
if the head office, once again, interferes indirectly, but when it is the supervisor, ) 
who is responsible to management and who represents management, who takes 
upon himself the justifiable requirements of management with regard to 
policy-making and to the application of policies, then it is the supervisor who 
will play a positive part, from which all inhibitive elements will have been 
eliminated. And, at that time, it will be with full responsibility and through | 
self-censure that the production staff will operate. 
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Mr. Goyer: Exactly, you often refer to creativity and to concepts of 
freedom for the team, that is supervision and production, but with regard to the 
management of the division, what exactly is your function, as director, in the 

_ matter of program trends. 


Mr. THIBAULT: You see, Mr. Goyer, with my staff, I agree to schedule a 
_ program such as “Le sel de la semaine”. That is a new series. That is a new 


uS Say, One, two or three months, I decide whether the program is truly shaping 
up as it should, whether it is up to the mark or not. And, on the other hand—I 
apologize for my lengthy answer, should I stop here? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, sir, please go on. 


Mr. THIBAULT: And, on the other hand, I am extremely responsive, because, 
to my way of thinking, the responsibility lies with me to supply my staff with 
all the production facilities that they need. You people have no idea of the fight 


and there I find myself enmeshed in the whole problem of the operational and 
administrative dichotomy of our information structure. Our technical means, 
our technical facilities, our studios, our cameras, our film crews, and so forth, 
we have to look for them in the management side of television which has no 
responsibility whatever with regard to our programs. And it was necessary for 
me, two or three times, to fight with television Management to make them 
4nderstand that even if the series in question was not one of their series, it 
‘emained a CBC series, and it was absolutely necessary to make an effort to 
supply the series and its production staff with adequate means to ensure its 


__ Mr. Gover: And that brings me to the short line of command of which you 
peak. Referring to pages 31 and 32 of your statement, there appears to be a 
‘ontradiction there. On page 31, at the last paragraph, you say: “An example 
vill serve to illustrate. There was a time when Head Office became very 
Oncerned about the trends and development of our magazine show Au- 
ourd’hui. The appraisals that were made known to me were usually negative. 
Jur regional and Television management proceeded to make a serious evalua- 
ion of this Magazine show, based on a sample week of programming. The 


valuation was on the whole positive. We were left alone and I was able to 
24170—4 
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continue my job as supervisor.” And on page 32, at the second to last 
paragraph, you state: “Do we, in Public Affairs, deal with the Director of News 
and Public Affairs, or with the Vice-President and General Manager for the 
French Network, or with the Vice-President of the CBC, or with the President, 
himself or with his Board of Directors, or with everyone at the same time?” 
Where I see a contradiction is in that you would be ready to accept direction 
and even active co-operation between regional management and television 
management, and that is what you are not ready to accept from the head office, 
generally, or from the people who make up the head office in Ottawa. In short, 
you are ready to accept direction from Montreal, from people who would be 
your superiors and with whom you would have direct contacts, but you are not 
willing to accept that from Ottawa. Am I right? 


Mr. THIBAULT: No, that is not right. And I think that the contradiction, as I 
see it, is only apparent. You deal with management in Montreal— | 


Mr. Gover: Please not, incidentally, that I do not necessarily find fault 
with your opinion. I wish to find out whether that is your opinion. 


Mr. Turpautt: No, no, but—I tell you that the contradiction is only 
apparent. I have told you many times how essential it is to be aware of the 
reality that is programming and of the reality that is the programming staff. So, 
I hold, and—to my way of thinking, that could be the great fault of that 
re-organization—I hold that, in Montreal, we are dealing with a management 
team which is in the thick of things with us and which is as aware as we are of 
the existing problems. And that, under such circumstances that level of 
management, first of all because it will have authority with regard to our | 
programs, up to the general director, the vice-president, it will have authority | 
with regard to our programs, but, considering the function of regional manage- | 
ment of television, as a second-in-command regional management, we shall | 
have to work in very close co-operation and in very close contact with a. 
management group that is not in the thick of things with us. Do you not see the | 
many advantages we had formerly. There were disadvantages too, of course, for | 
instance—I do not want to lose track of my subject—the disadvantage of having | 
to go to Ottawa for decisions that were very slow in coming. With regard to 
that, I told you a moment ago what my opinions were: too many decisions are | 
taken in Ottawa. Many more than at the present time, and important ones too, 
should be taken in Montreal. But, thus empowered, a second-in-command 
general management, which is the representative in Montreal as well as in> 
Toronto of headquarters, is well able to direct operations such as those and, | 
even more so, our programs, our activities, our services all come within the 
production whole in Montreal, and the people who make up management, they | 
are above us, it is in their interest at that time to give us the means to make a 
success of the programs for which they are responsible at their level, and for | 
which they have to report to their own management at the head office. Do I| 
make myself clear? 


/ 

Mr. Gover: Yes, except that, referring back to the last page of your | 
statement, it seems to me at first glance, that, starting at the management level | 
of your division and going down the three levels, of which you speak, 
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“management, supervision, and production, you wish in short to contract to- 
‘gether because of a top management relationship that, to your way of thinking, 
‘would be better if it were different. In short, that is what you want, to have an 
objective, an empire, and to be absolutely free because you do not like this 
relationship, and you would be ready to have closer relations with a manage- 
iment that you judge to be more acceptable and more practical. 


Mr. THIBAULT: It is not that it is more acceptable, nor more practical, but 
that it is more functional. 

| Mr. GoYER: More functional? 

Mr, THIBAULT: Certainly. It is extremely important in the production of a 
orogram. 


Mr. Goyer: Yes, I agree. 


Mr. THIBAULT: It is more functional and more organic. And I tell you that if 
his reorganization that we had had been devised by the staff of the program, it 
vould not exist; the staff of the program would never have thought of a 
eorganization of this sort in which we are left as sort of disembodied souls with 
programs to do but having to look for finances somewhere else, where those 
esponsible have so little—interest in— 


» (445 p.m.) 


_ Mr. Goyer: In short, you want your chief editor in the news room with you. 


| Mr. TurBautt: Ah well! I don’t know what you mean by that. 
} 


__ Mr. Goyer: You want—your superiors to be alongside you in Montreal and 
ot in Ottawa. 


| Mr. THIBAULT: I have often been asked the question: “Shouldn’t the Head 
\ffice be moved to Montreal? N ow, I am telling you— 

__ Mr. Gover: —that it should not go to Toronto, then? 

Mr. THIBAULT: —well, that’s what I was saying yesterday evening. My 
ersonal reply is that, in those conditions, first give this management of the two 
etworks responsibility so that it will have to account for itself to its Head 
ffice and so that it will embody all the reality of both environments which will 
e capable of a fuller exchange through it. And if there are deficiencies within 
lose Operations, they should be corrected without bringing into question that 
hich seems to me essential: as I was saying this midday, the psychological, 
notional and creative reality of production. It is there in those centres. 


Mr. Goyer: So the relations between the service—your service, for 
xample, and a management is, in short, mainly a question of reorganization. 
aad what would encourage exchanges between your service and this new 
lanagement— 

| Mr. THIBAULT: You are making—there you are making an excellent 
(trapolation, I believe. It is simply this. We are increasingly feeling cut off 
fom the rest of the organization. And I could give you examples where series 
lve been engaged for television without reference to me; these were series 


\iich had been proposed to me and which I had rejected because I did not 
24170—43 
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think them acceptable; they had then been foisted onto the television personne 
who accepted them. That is the dichotomy I was talking about; in time there i, 
a risk of it giving rise to this sort of situation. And take the example I gave you 
of the evaluation of ‘“‘Aujourd’hui’”. Explain to me how it happens that a whok 
regional management established at Montreal evaluates a program like “Au. 
jourd’hui” and comes up with an evaluation of it which is very different to tha 
made for us by our Head Office on several occasions. Can you explain this? 


Mr. Goyer: One last point, Mr. Thibault. I have been through the lay 
which set up the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and, in fact, I found n 
mention of ideology or ideological orientation in the CBC except perhaps—anc 
this is a highly debatable point and one on which I am far from wishing t 
commit myself from a legal point of view—in article 29 where it is stated: “the 
corporation is set up to operate a national broadcasting service’; you might say 
that this means a technical service. But, in any case, it worries me a little wher 
you say that the CBC should not be the promotor—and I don’t mean by thi 


propagandist— | 
Mr. THIBAULT: Well, it’s just that I had— | 
| 


Mr. GoyEeR: —yes, but the CBC should not, say, create a climate—o) 
national unity. This is not a direct goal of the CBC. | 
} 

Mr. THIBAULT: Well, well. | 

Mr. Goyer: But, I would say that you do not have this mandate as such 
But, if, say, Parliament took action—and I wonder to what extent this would bi 
intervention in the affairs of the CBC since, while one has a country, one mus 
believe in it—if parliament had a statute stating that the CBC should forwar« 
the aim of national unity, would this run counter to the professional plan tha’ 
you outline? | 


Mr. THIBAULT: But listen, if these terms were to be defined, I think that thi 
legislator should define them. Agreement might well be reached at the level 0 
those considerations about the subject which I discussed this morning. Thus, th) 
French network is said to be and to have been too regionalist; I can praise Mi) 
Ouimet for having worked very hard to decentralize this network. Despite hi 
efforts, however, until four or five years ago this French network remained n’ 
more than a distributing network. There was only one production centre a 
Montreal and there were no public affairs representatives in Quebec. At abou 
that time, we had here in Ottawa a representative who was called the Ottaw) 
public affairs representative of the French network. We had no production zone 
like the one we have now had for some years. Go to Moncton; there is n 
autonomous means of production. Go to Toronto; there are no public affairs stai 
there. How can the truth about this Anglo-Canadian, French-Canadian countr, 
be validly reflected if 90% of your means, staff and budget for production ar) 
concentrated in that one place. Personally, I would like to have one team 2 
Moncton and another at Toronto, to know what is going on. And I will finish m) 
long reply by saying that very recently, within the past year or two, the new 
service has managed to establish a network of French-Canadian correspondent 
across the whole country. (In this, I must tell you, due to a favourable situatior 
bilingualism and biculturalism played a large part and the Centenary of th 
Confederation also helped. Why didn’t we have this network ten years ago? — 
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—@ (4.50 p.m.) 
(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cowan, would you proceed now. 

Mr. Cowan: Mr. Thibault, I just could not believe my ears but I have 
written down two quotations and I want to make sure I heard you correctly. 


You said this morning: “I do not think the CBC has a role to play in the 
unification of Canada.” Did I take that down correctly? 


(Translation) 


Mr. THIBAULT: Mr. Cowan, on this point I would like to refer you to my 


previous comments which are recorded. I believe I made myself clear there on 
this point. 


| (English) 


Mr. Cowan: I intended to do it tomorrow but I was just checking it now. 
Then, this afternoon, in answer to Mr. Berger you said: “We should not promote 
national unity.” 


(Translation) 


Mr, THIBAULT: I believe that I also said more or less the same thing, Mr. 
Cowan, and I refer you to the record to clear this up for you. 


(English) 


| Mr. Cowan: Well, I do not think I will be able to understand you but, at 
least, I have heard your words. 


Mr. THIBAULT: I hope you understand me. 


Mr. Cowan: Sir, I have here a 39 page statement that has been given to us 
n both French and English. I did not expect to be called on at this moment. 
iowever, on page B-15, paragraph 9 the sentence appears: 


The principle of the right of head office and the board of directors to 
Manage is incontestable in a broadcasting organization like the CBC. 


Did you mean that sentence when you put it in paragraph 9? 
Translation) 
_ Mr. Turpautt: I would think so, Mr. Cowan. That seems obvious to me. 
English) 
_ Mr. Cowan: Well, for what reason are the other 38 pages written? 
Translation) 
| Mr. THIBAULT: Read the seven other lines which follow, Mr. Cowan. 
English) 
__ Mr. Cowan: Sir, I have read these 39 pages three times and the French 
ersion half way through so I have read this statement three and a half times, 
nd I am just interested in the fact that you have a period at the end of this 


entence: “The principle of the right of head office and the board of directors to 
tanage is incontestable in a broadcasting organization like the CBC.” 
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I notice at the end of your 39 pages you have one and a half pages headed 
“Resign?” I am glad to know that the question has occurred to you. You asked 
me to read the next seven lines in paragraph 9 on page B-15, and I am reading 
the second last sentence: 

Otherwise the organization finds itself saddled with an interfering 
abusive and arbitrary top management regime with which program 
people are totally out of sympathy. 


Do you come forward in a public gathering and say this in black and white 
about top management, and then question whether you should resign, after 
having written: 

The principle of the right of head office and the board of directors te 
manage is incontestable in a broadcasting organization like the CBC. 


Those are your words, not mine. 


) 
| 
(Translation) ) 
Mr. THIBAULT: Mr. Cowan, I must tell you here that I was asked to testify; 
before the parliamentary committee. I wanted to be a truthful, responsible anc 
conscientious witness and I wished to tell the committee about the importan| 
problems that I believed were involved in this whole crisis with which we are 
faced. You have every right to hold this against me. | 
(English) | 
Mr. Cowan: Sir, Mr. Ouimet, both when giving evidence here and wher! 
speaking on the CBC closed radio circuit, made references to the fact that it is 
not the function of the CBC to editorialize. In reading your statement—and } 
have gone over it page by page—I notice on pages B-5 and B-6 you say: 
Consequently, a good number of subjects—dealing with notorious 
abuses of power, crying injustices to the individual, human rights clearls 
flouted, hate literature, avowed anti-semitism—these subjects justify anc 
suggest our editorial engagement in public affairs. 


On page 9 of the statement made by Mr. Alphonse Ouimet— 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. THIBAULT: Yes. | 


Mr. Cowan: That is why the CBC does not express any opinion. You 
mentioned hate literature, and I am not one that would vote for the Klein. 
Walker bill on hate literature. But there are two sides to this question. I believ 
in a free press. When you say: ‘‘notorious abuses of power, crying injustices t 
the individual, human rights clearly flouted,’ under what heading do you pu 
hate literature, if you say it justifies you taking an editorial engagement ir 
public affairs? 


(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: Mr. Cowan, I must tell you here that I did not make up fh 
account I am giving of the evolution of our traditional policies. It correspond: 
exactly to what we actually did with the knowledge and agreement of the 
whole of our management. What surprised me and what also greatly surprise( 
my president was to see the profound divergence which has existed latel) 
between different people’s interpretation of this evolution of our traditiona 
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policies. The president himself said to us at that meeting in Montreal: “we will 
have to meet soon to study this problem very carefully’. There, I believe—and 
we recorded this in our memorandum—when we agree that a subject like racial 
segregation does not seem to us to be necessarily the type of subject which 
demands a perfectly balanced presentation of opinion, it is precisely because we 
consider—and, moreover, this has been laid down by Head Office and the 
Vice-presidents—that where (and here I am quoting from memory) public 
opinion on a given subject is sufficiently strong, not only can we treat the 
subject editorially, but even the program host can treat it in like manner. 
(English) 

Mr. Cowan: All I am trying to emphasize is that the president or your 
president, as you call him, states the CBC should not editorialize—and that is a 
proper position for the CBC to take; he is quite correct in his statement—and 
then you come up with this remark, that this question of hate literature 
justifies the program people participating in editorial engagements in public 
affairs. On which side of this hate literature would you want to be editorializ- 
ing, in favour of the Klein-Walker bill or in favour of a free press, because one 
is the antithesis to the other; or are you going to give a half hour to hate 


literature and a half hour to a free press to balance the time on the taxpayers’- 
paid-for broadcasting system? 


(Translation) 


Mr. THIBAULT: I must tell you that hate literature which is really hate 
literature and recognized as such—and we have some examples of this—seems to 
me totally unacceptable. I think that it goes so far against the established moral 
values of a world and an environment like ours that, just as Green and the 
chairman were saying, we must not fear precisely to go further than just 
composing editorials and to be in the forefront of opinion on some of these 
subjects. 


(English) 
Mr. Cowan: What are you fighting? Do you mean you are fighting hate 


_ literature? 


(Translation ) 
Mr. THIBAULT: I am not saying that we must start a campaign, exactly 


| against hate literature. I will give you an example. When a publication appears 


which seems to be undeniably hate literature, basically antisemitic, I believe 
that the experiences we have lived through allow us to be on our guard, should 


even urge us to be on our guard against feelings of that sort. Don’t you agree? 
(English) 
Mr. Cowan: Do you mean that in fighting hate literature you wish to curb 


_the freedom of the press? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Pardon? 


Mr. Cowan: All I am asking you is on which side are you going to 


-editorialize? 
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(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: I don’t see it in those terms. I see no opposition at this level. 


(English) 

Mr. Cowan: Well, there are an awful lot of people who do look at it in those 
terms. 

Mr. THIBAULT: Yes. 

Mr. Cowan: In the next paragraph on page B-6 you talk about your 
editorializing on radio or television, and I quote: 


Even more obviously, if a program like Seven Days has been granted 
a quasi-“ombudsman” role in the program schedule— 


I do not know that it has been granted, but you say so. 
Mr. THIBAULT: Where are you? 

Mr. Cowan: Page B-6 of the English version. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: It is page 15 of the French version. 


Mr. Cowan: I continue: 


Even more obviously, if a program like ‘Seven Days’ has been 
granted a quasi-‘“‘“ombudsman” role in the program schedule and has been 
authorized to do, and I quote, “investigative report, designed to draw 
attention to public injustice, abuse, or wrong.” (Car safety, overmedica- 
tion, foreign doctors in Ontario, service pensions). 


I note you say foreign doctors in Ontario; what do you consider that, a | 


public injustice, an abuse or a wrong? 


Mr. THIBAULT: I must tell you that text was written by my colleague 
Reeves Haggan and is part of the memorandum for Halifax. 


Mr. Cowan: That is what I want to know. I am very glad to hear you 
saying that. 


Mr. THIBAULT: I would like to finish my answer. I have the right, Mr. 


Chairman, to finish my answer. 


Mr. Cowan: The rest is only embroidery. 


@ (5.05 p.m.) 


Mr. THIBAULT: You will see that it is very enlightening. That text was / 


recorded in the memorandum for Halifax. It is an essential part of the 
definition of the function of the program. This definition of the function of the 
program, that is to say, the role of ombudsman that Seven Days can sometimes 
play. The president himself told us, at his Montreal meeting, that he had 
accepted it on these terms. I am not the one who, at this time, authorized Seven 
Days to state its opinions. 


Mr. Cowan: Did you authorize the cover of this report on which it says | 


“Statement by Marc Thibault’? 


(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: The Head Office, Mr. Cowan, to whom we submitted this 


memorandum on the morning of Tuesday, April 5, if I am not wrong, went | 
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through it for three hours and was making ready to submit it to the Halifax 


administrative council on April 20, including in it the statement of Reeves 
Haggan. 


(English) 


Mr. Cowan: As I said, Iam very glad to have that information. 

On page B-7 of the English version you refer again to this editorializing 
proposition. You say: 
—mount the platform along with a large part of public opinion, and show 
| a highly committed documentary on our excessive and dangerous de- 
pendence vis-a-vis the United States on the economic and cultural level. 

Do you consider our dependence on the United States dangerous? 

| Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Walter Gordon does. 
| Mr. Cowan: Iam talking about the CBC. 


(Translation) 


Mr. THIBAULT: Mr. Cowan, I intentionally and voluntarily quoted my 
oresident in that statement. What we have here are quotations from a speech he 
3ave at Toronto. The president of the CBC is very worried about Canada’s 
cultural and economic dependence; he strongly deplores it and would hope that 
measures would be put into effect to counter it. I say that, as a result of a 
statement like that from the president of the CBC, on such a controversial 
subject as that, his production staff might start on a documentary on a similar 
subject; this documentary might state an opinion on a question like that and 
intagonize 40, 50, 60, 70 per cent of the population. This figure is based on the 
turvey made by MacLean’s magazine in 1964 which showed at that time, the 
istonishing number of Canadians, even Quebecers, who would be in favour of 
‘conomic fusion with or annexation by the United States. I did not invent that, 


Mr. Cowan. 
English) 

Mr. Cowan: Perhaps with the high percentage who think one way on the 
ubject and the high percentage who think the other way on the subject you 
ould agree with Mr. Ouimet when he said that in the CBC the program 
lanagement should not express any opinions. The CBC expresses no opinion. 


Translation) 


Mr. THIBAULT: I did not understand your intervention, Mr. Cowan. Could 
ou tell me what is the conclusion that you have just expressed. I did not 
nderstand the translation of it. 


English) 

Mr. Cowan: I pointed out, sir, that on page B-7 of your report the 
lowing statement appears: “our excessive and dangerous dependence vis-a- 
S the United States”. In your reply you pointed out that you were quoting 
ther people and you referred to Maclean’s magazine having shown a certain 
-reentage thinking this way and a certain percentage thinking the other way. I 
‘as just remarking to you that Mr. Ouimet has pointed out that in the CBC the 
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program management should not express any opinions. The CBC expresses nc 
opinions. I was pointing out to you that with such an even division of though 
among the people in Canada on that subject, according to the facts you statec 
just now, probably you would agree with Mr. Ouimet that they should no 
express opinions; that the CBC should not editorialize, as is said on page 9 0: 
this closed circuit statement. 


(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: Mr. Cowan, considering the faith which I have in this 
country, the great danger which America’s presence as our neighbour represent: 
and the invasion here of American capital, if I were to follow my persona. 
inclinations, I would be very ready to state my opinion on the subject as ow 
president did at Toronto. However, when I became one of the programming 
staff and thus could undertake a program on the subject, I would reflect very 
deeply on the question of whether I would commit myself in it to the same 
extent as our president did in his personal speech to the Toronto Club. I woulc 
hesitate because, on this subject, there are 78 per cent of the inhabitants 0 
Quebec who want economic union, 65 per cent of the whole Canadian popula- 
tion who want economic union, 29 per cent of the Canadian population who ar¢ 
in favour of political union and, outside Quebec, 33 per cent who want this’ 
Unless I am wrong, here is a very strong popular consensus of opinion for thi; 
annexation which should normally, according to our new policy arrangements 
allow us to undertake an editorial documentary on the subject. 


(English) ' 
Mr. Cowan: After reading the 39 pages it is quite evident—and othe! 
members of the Committee have come to the same conclusion of course—tha’ 
there is a fundamental chasm between producers and top management as t¢ 
who should manage the CBC. At the bottom of page 11 of Mr. Ouimet’s closec 
circuit radio report, he stated: 
Leiterman himself has said in my presence that he thinks al 
program decisions should be left to the program department. 


On pages B-11 and B-12 of your own brief, in paragraph 4 you state: 

The entire production personnel, behind the cameras, must be essen’ 
tially creative, imaginative, sensitive in the extreme, demanding, comba 
tive, always on the go, very much wrapped up in their work, totally fre: 
in their initiatives and in their ideas. For such a crew, coercion an 
censure are pure poison. . 


At the bottom of the page it is stated: | 
It must put all the technical and administrative facilities at thi 
disposal of this group, apply policy by persuasion rather than by decree 
and as much as possible allow program decisions to be taken by thi 
team, rather than having them imposed from above. 


| 


As you wrote that the entire production personnel behind cameras must bi 
totally free in their initiative, do you approve of the camera crew that broki 
into a bedroom on Jameson Avenue in Toronto where two young lads and i ( 
young girl were in bed, and let the cameras roll along? I understand to] 
management cut it out, but you say coercion and censure are pure poison. 
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(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: I must tell you that I would not like to comment on this 
question; I do not know if it is—or not. On the other hand, I believe that I have 
made it clear that liberty is not licence and that there are demands that the top 
management may legitimately make with regard to a program. I believe that I 
can say that Seven Days made some serious mistakes; however, I believe that, 
with my president, I can maintain that the overall programming of Seven Days 
has been outstanding and agreeable in every way to its Head Office. Well, I 
assure you, sir, that a record of this sort for a series which manages to gather 
an audience of three and a half million Canadians for each program is very 
enviable and I believe that we should do all we can to preserve all the elements 
within an organization like this which has succeeded in achieveing such a record 


_ of public affairs production. 


(English) 
Mr. Cowan: You have been in the business long enough, sir, to realize that 
the carry-over audience carried over from the Ed Sullivan Show and Bonanza 


_ for the period from 10 to 11 o’clock on Sunday night would run to millions of 


itself no matter what the program from 10 to 11 on Sundays would be. 
Mr. SHERMAN: That is rubbish. I have been in the business myself and that 


| is rubbish. 


Mr. Cowan: On page B-14 you say: 

Even a head office with the necessary background, sufficient interest, 
and the involvement necessary for the evaluation and the sure under- 
standing of public affairs problems, would have to set up a very efficient 
network of relationships with the supervisory levels of public affairs in 
order to get a better understanding of any situation. 


Do you think it is impossible for the head office to have an understanding 
of any given situation without speaking to the producers first? Could they not 
learn from their friends, could they not learn from reading, could they not learn 

from the telephone and from the telegram? Is there no other means of 
understanding any situation unless they have spoken to the supervisory levels 
_ of public affairs? Are you the sole repository of the facts of any matter? 


(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: I have already answered that question several times. There 
is no one in the field of production no matter how resourceful, who is infallible 
when it comes to judging the soundness of our undertakings. I think that, if 
you have followed me during the course of my evidence here, I have tried to 
give you an honest idea of the spirit and the structures in which we are able to 
meet the legitimate requirements of our top management. And let me tell you, 
when our top management is right there are no two ways about it. This by the 

_Way, is not just because it is top management, Mr. Cowan. But it can be right 

i. top management in the same sense that we may be right as middle 
management. Whenever we were wrong and top management was right we 
'made use of the proper channel of communication, or the proper channel of 
relation. This approach fosters an attitude allowing a useful exchange of views. 
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Mr. PRuD’HOMME: A related question, Mr. Thibault. You say “it may be 
right and we may be right”, and you would also admit the opposite, namely that 
both of you may be wrong. 


Mr. THIBAULT: This is evident. 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Indeed not. Well, it has not yet been said. 


Mr. THIBAULT: We may both be wrong, this is just the other side of the 
coin. 


Mr. PRupD’homme: It is good to hear this said. 

Mr. THIBAULT: Allow me to take this under my own responsibility. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is Mr. Allard here? Mr. Brand? Mr. Grégoire. 
(English) 

Mr. CowAn: I want to ask one more question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Your time is up. 

Mr. Cowan: Whatever you say. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Please go ahead with your question, Mr. Cowan. 


Mr. Cowan: On page B-14, paragraph 7, the following statement appears: | 


Whenever head office and the Board of Directors see fit to substitute 
their over-all authority for that of middle management in making 


decisions affecting programs and production, they create a false and | 


confused situation, foul up normal procedures, and develop a troubled 
and explosive network of relationships within the structures they them- 
selves have established. 


Would it be because of that paragraph 7 that you give us a page and a half | 


at the end of your treatise entitled “Resign?’’? 


(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: I will not answer this question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: First I should like to ask you something. Do you think that, 
as you have suggested, if the Government imposed the role of promoting — 


national unity upon you this would amount to ideological dictatorship? 


Mr. THIBAULT: I answered this earlier. Mr. Goyer asked me exactly the | 


same question. The conditions for national unity should be defined. I shall 
repeat what I have already said once. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I did not hear your definition of the terms. 


Mr. THIBAULT: We were left—I shall be long-winded—we were left with the | 


network. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: In other words, do you think it is the role of the CBC to 
promote national unity? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Not in the sense in which it is generally understood. It is — 
not up to us to launch into national unity propaganda. There are far more | 
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_ important, far more precious, and far more fundamental things to be done than 
_ that. In the first place, the CBC should be an essentially national service. I 
_ believe that the CBC must make available to the largest public possible and 
_ both languages, public affairs programmes reflecting as far as possible the 
_ English and French Canadian fact. The English and the French networks met at 
Mont-Gabriel. Management had submitted a project to us, namely to translate 
| programmes originating from the French network and from the English net- 
_ work and to have them subsequently shown on either network. Do you know 
_ what our reaction was? The twenty of us concerned thought that although the 
_ idea was well-intentioned we could do much better. In the first place all those 
- concerned should learn to know each other. This is very important. Further- 
_more, a type of joint unit co-operation must be set up. And finally, we 
_ discussed the “Quarterly Report” about which you have already heard. We 
_ thought that if a large scale venture could be undertaken by a bilingual and 
bicultural production team which would put on a quarterly one hour and a 
half hit show wherein the major problems facing us would be dealt with, from 
_ both the French Canadian and the English Canadian point of view, we would 
achieve infinitely more for the true promotion of national unity than by 
following what is generally expected from the CBC in this matter. I hope that I 

_ am clear on this. 


@ (5.20 p.m.) 
Mr. Grecorre: Mr. Thibault, have any orders or rather instructions been 


issued with a view to weeding out the greatest possible number of independen- 
tists in the French network of the CBC? 


(English) 

| Mr. PrITTIE: Mr. Thibault was going to read some document on this 

subject. We debated whether it should be tabled or not. I wonder if he would 
paraphrase it, or read from it, to answer the question. 

| Mr. Prud’homme brought the question up last night. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Basford, you were the Chairman yesterday. Was there a 
decision reached? 


Mr. Basrorp: No, there was not a decision reached, except that manage- 
_ment indicated to me that its position was that this was an internal communica- 
tion and they would request that the document be not tabled, as happened in 
the case of similar documents. 
| I think we had a discussion about it this morning. Perhaps Mr. Thibault is 
able to paraphrase the document and tell us what happened. 


(Translation) 

Mr. THIBAULT: The management never gave me any direct orders forbid- 
ding me to present either a separatist subject or a separatist guest. I must point 
out however that our most soul-searching discussions within the Corporation 
had to do with the partiality which we had shown earlier towards the idea of 
separatism in general. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Have you been approached for being too partial? 
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Mr. THIBAULT: I can say that there existed very strong opposition, between 
the Head Office and we in Montreal, and by this I do not mean just myself, to 
this subject precisely at the time when we had drawn up the statement which i 
wanted to submit yesterday. We did it because of the existence of a vague and 
confused feeling caused by the odd fact that when you had seen a separatist 
once you somehow came under the impression of having seen him ten times. 
This by the way, had been corroborated by our president. It is under these 
conditions that we drew up the statement which I wanted to submit yesterday, 
and I believe I gave some figures this morning which I would rather not repeat 
in order to avoid mistakes. The figures I gave prove that over a period of three 


years the expression of separatist ideas over our air waves has not been 


abusive. 
Mr. GreEcorRE: I do not think that my question has been answered. 


Mr. THIBAULT: That is possible. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes or no, have there been either interventions or direct or 


indirect instructions, or direct or indirect hints, that separatism received too 
much attention at the CBC? 

Mr. THIBAULT: To answer the latter part of your question, we received 
direct and indirect hints—this is evident because we in Montreal had several 
run-ins with the management, with both the president and our vice-president 
—that there are too many separatists taking part in our programs. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Following the events which brought home these hints, did 
you let your producers know that fewer independentists should be hired, seen 
and heard? And, as a practical result, has the independentist idea been heard 
less over the air waves of the CBC? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Mr. Chairman, although I have no objection to answering. 
Mr. Grégoire’s questions, I simply ask myself whether they are pertinent to the 


matter at hand. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: It is solely to know the possible nature of intrusions which 
top management can make in the field of public affairs. The intrusions made by 
top management are precisely the key factor of your statement. 

The CHarRMAN: I believe, Mr. Thibault, that this question can be related to 
a statement made the other morning by Mr. Désorcy, who was under the 
impression that separatism is taboo as a subject. This question is related to that 
one and if you know the facts which Mr. Grégoire wants to know, I can see no 
reason why you should not give them. 

Mr. THIBAULT: Would you please repeat your question, Mr. Grégoire. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: I only wanted to know if after the top management told you 
that there were too many independentists at the CBC the number of appear- 
ances made by independentist agents did in fact diminish. 


Mr. THIBAULT: We have not often agreed. When I say we, I always used it 


intentionally. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Have they diminished? 


} 
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Mr. THIBAULT: If you will be patient I shall answer your question. We have 
had several discussions on the subject which were at times bitter, even with our 
‘president and our vice-president. I must point out naturally, that discussions 
such as these have a way of conditioning an entire personnel because with each 
subsequent invitation, which makes you rather queasy, you say to yourself “the 
Head Office will be on our backs again”. Here we have the extremely inhibiting 
‘way of operating of which Mr. Désorcy spoke. I must say that each time we 
hired or invited a separatist, there was nearly always talk about it. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: From top management? 
Mr. THIBAULT: Yes, sir. 


| 
} 


Mr. DuqQuET: Just a simple related question, Mr. Thibault. Among the 
arguments used to let you know that there were too many independentist 
programs—arguments which by the way, I neither know nor need to know—was 
any use made of the argument that National Unity was at stake and that 
National Unity ought to be promoted? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Fundamentally, sir, certainly. 
Mr. DUQUET: Thank you. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Under the circumstances, ever since these representations 
were made to you, did this intrusion of the management influence you to the 
ooint where the independent element no longer has its fair share of the CBC’s 
oroadcasting time? 
| Mr. THIBAULT: I must say that, by an odd conjunction of circumstances, our 
own regulations, and you are conscious of the fact, obliged us at the time of this 
orovincial election to grant six periods of television time and also twelve 
oeriods of radio time to the Separatists. And, mark this well, it was our own 
proadcasting regulations that forced us to do so. You have three periods of 
selevision time granted to the RIN and three to the RN. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I will have you know that the RN is not necessarily 
separatist. 


Mr, THIBAULT: All right, all right, I’m sorry. I was mistaken. Only, there 
ire elements in the RN who identified themselves with the separatist cause. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, this question is certainly 
‘losely related to Mr. Grégoire’s last statement. You say your own regulations 
ed to—I always thought that the CBC’s regulations were based not on the 
iumber of candidates in an election, but on the number of candidates elected in 
he previous election. Am I wrong? 


Mr. THIBAULT: No. It is precisely the BBG’s regulations and these regula- 
ions are interpretable and if the parties—the parties are the ones that reached 
his agreement—if the parties do not agree on the distribution of time, they then 
‘efer to the BGR and not to the CBC. Now, at our last meeting when we 
Ssigned the free time, the parties reached this agreement: 6 periods of time for 
he Liberal Party, 6 for the National Union, 3 for the RN and 3 for the RIN. As 
or radio, 12 periods of time for the Liberals, 12 for the National Union, 6 for 
he RN and 6 for the RIN. Well, Gentlemen, you talk of promoting national 
nity, I confess that you are now in a paradoxical position. 
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Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I am beginning to have misgivings about the provincial 
parties. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire is asking questions. It is not permitted to ask 
more than one when someone else is interrogating. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Thibault, in connection with that, for the past two 
elections I have been attending to CBC meetings at which the political parties’ 
electoral broadcasting time is allocated and on each occasion I noticed that only 
the English network’s Public Affairs’ director, Mr. Haggan, was present. The 
French network’s director was not there. Did the management ask you not to 
attend these meetings? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Not at all. It was because we had here in Ottawa, or rather I 
had an assistant, Bernard Benoist, who was a specialist in these political 
programs, and in whom I had the greatest confidence; and upon each occasion I 
asked Bernard Benoist to represent me at those meetings in Ottawa as head of 
public affairs. 

| 


@ (5.30 p.m.) | 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Have you ever been told that it would be preferable to have’ 
the half-hours distributed according to the strength of the parties as is done 
in the English network rather than have a method peculiar to the French 
network; and this is why you were asked to take part in it and not to make any 
demands? / 


Mr. THIBAULT: No. This is not my line. It would not be easy not to make 
demands. Such a system is not acceptable. It is not possible at all; I have given. 
you the reasons why. Bernard Benoist who was my associate in Ottawa and who! 
is extremely competent in these matters, sat each time with the entire commit- | 
tee on the allocation of free time periods. | 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Thibault, you spoke a while ago about what would be to 
the greatest advantage for the public affairs service. You mention management | 
in Montreal because it is closer, and the transfer of Head Office to Montreal will) 
create another obstacle by making it all the more distant from the Toronto 
Head Office. Are you in favour of two independent networks, an English. 
network and a French network, each with its own Head Office, and the Head 


Office for the French network being in Montreal? 


Mr. THIBAULT: I do not have the slightest idea, for the simple reason that I 
have never given this problem enough thought in order to be able to give youa 
pertinent answer to your question. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Now, Mr. Thibault, this morning you said, and you have | 
repeated this afternoon, that the producers had a great latitude in the produc- 
tion of their programs, that they are subordinate to the supervisors and that the 
role of the supervisors has never been defined. Do you think that this could be 


the reason for the uneasiness existing at the present time at the CBC? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Yes, if this definition of the supervisors implies on the part 
of our Head Office and our top management a concept of middle management, 
will be such as to cause them to rely on it as much as possible in program 
management. 
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Mr. GREGOIRE: Will this eliminate all intervention on the part of, according 


- to the definition— 


Mr. THIBAULT: Let me give you an example. Take the case of an association 


_ of supervisors whose rights as middle management are defined and recognized 


in the same way as the producers had their own rights of management defined 


_ and recognized regarding their programs and their productions with their strict 
_ limitation, as I have told you on several occasions. I think that our management 


_at head office and top management would then be obliged to manage their 


enterprise in terms of these new conditions imposed upon them. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: The supervisors would none the less remain subordinate to 
top management. 


Mr. THIBAULT: I define the supervisor as being the representative of 
management at all levels, within the supervision production team. It is at the 


supervisory level that the management of the program will operate in the most 


efficient, and the most responsible manner imaginable. Without this, there will 
be very ordinary programs, also extremely difficult and sluggish programs, 


_ which sometimes turn out to be flops and so forth. This is the operation tandem: 


_on the one hand, the administration via the controlling supervisor, and on the 


other hand, the “creative”? team, both working in the most harmonious and 


confident relationship possible. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: But if the supervisor is a representative of top management, 
he nevertheless remains subordinate to those he represents. 


Mr. THIBAULT: Of course. The network head for instance is subordinate to 
the general supervisor of news which is the next rung up. I hold that it is in 
this sense that the supervisor will embody management at the production level. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Here is what I would like to know, Mr. Thibault. Does top 


management have the authority to make representations to this supervisor, or is 
this supervisor entirely freed from these representations from higher up? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Why should top management not have authority, Mr. 
Grégoire. It should exercise authority precisely through the structure which it 
has set up. While respecting that structure, it would certainly hold authority 


within it. Iam a department head, above the supervisor. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Now, Mr. Thibault, it is you who are having a turn at 


exegesis, seeing as you mention: “while respecting the structures which it has 
created to the ends of authority’. But this is what I wanted to know; within this 
Structure, at the level of supervisor, does top management have the authority to 


intervene directly with the supervisor or only through the department head? 
Mr. THIBAULT: Exactly as you say: “through the department head”. 


Mr. GrEGorrRE: And the supervisor would be directly subordinate to the 
network director? 


Mr. THIBAULT: This is how things stand at the present time. 
Mr. GrécorrE: And top management would have the right to make rep- 


‘Tesentations to the department head? 
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Mr. THIBAULT: This is the way it should be, channelled through the genen@ 
supervisor of news. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Thus the present hitch would be that top management | 
reaches out to the lower levels while by-passing the intermediary ones. 


Mr. THIBAULT: Personally, I have the feeling that in too many cases and for 
all kinds of reasons, Head Office is placed in the position of direct supervision of | 
a program. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Were it to go through the proper levels, would you accept 
the authority of top management? 


Mr. THIBAULT: I have tried to make it clear over the past two days that this | 
is the only conceivable type of management for an enterprise which produces | 
programs, keeping in mind the fact that the program is there and develops and. 
draws inspiration at the level of the troopers on the spot. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: It is the first time that top management indirectly leads and 
gives orders or directives— 


Mr. THIBAULT: Mr. Grégoire, I have probably said this at least ten times | 
over, that I have nothing against the existence of authority within an enter-| 
prise. If I were against this, I would no longer have any authority of my own, | 
my authority as director would be undermined and we would find ourselves in 
an impossible situation. The record will show that I have repeated it several. 
times. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Your time is up, Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. GREGoIRE: And I have finished. Page 105, last paragraph, appeared to 
lend itself somewhat to confusion, but I believe that it is cleared up. It ended 
by “I believe the answer to this question is up to you”. Then who will decide on 
authority? I leave the answer to this question up to you. Mr. Thibault has just 
answered me. / 


Mr. THIBAULT: Going back to the report, Mr. Grégoire, I gave a definition of 
authority yesterday evening with regard to that. Authority with a capital A,! 
ex-cathedra authority which considers itself unalterable and infallible, authori-. 
ty which wants to intervene at every term and so forth, this is the type of 
authority to which I referred in my report by showing what it would risk 
leading to within an enterprise such as the CBC, and what it would risk 
bringing about. | 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Then up to whom is it to judge authority? Is it up to the 
lower levels? -& 


Mr. THIBAULT: Within a sound program conception, as I have shown, the 
problem no longer exists within that particular context, that is of authority, 
with a capital A. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Prud’homme. 


Mr. Prup’Hom™E: I do not intend asking too many questions this evening, 
although there is one that I should like to put because of the present context. 
which strikes me as being quite important. How is allocation of time made on. 
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_ Public Affairs program, with regard to the present election campaign in 
_ Quebec? Have you as head of the Public Affairs, received any special directives 
_ with regard to allocation of time? And I have examples on which I would like you 
to elaborate, and to give an opinion, Is there a special guiding rule? 


Mr. THIBAULT: There is no special guide-line in this sense, that we consider 
_ that all the parties which are engaged in this campaign must have the 
opportunity to put across their points of view within our Public Affairs 
_ program, and here, by the way, I am not referring to free time periods. What 
we did was to meet with the supervisors within the network, and with the 
_ production and news heads. We agreed on the necessity to follow very closely 
| the covering of this campaign. I requested the secretariat of my department to 
provide me every Monday with the report of the covering which we were 
_ making on the election campaign in order to enable me to keep the right 
_ balance as the campaign progresses. I have to judge on proportional represen- 
_ tation; I have to judge on possible imbalance both on the Liberal side and on 
the National Union side. In view of our operational approach, we shall make 
corrections as we go, according to needs, while maintaining an overall judge- 
-ment, which is what I was referring to just now. Every party is taking part in 
‘this campaign. Just as we did during the federal election campaign, we have 
_ organized interviews, we have organized five half-hour appearances by the five 
representatives of the parties. Amongst those were two meetings with the 
'Ralliement des Créditistes, and the Social Credit, but Mr. Thompson turned 
_ down the offer we had made for a meeting, so that there have only been four. 
It has thus become a current practice since the federal elections to put the 
parties on an equal footing within our regular programming. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: In as far as you are concerned, all the party leaders are 
, actually equal, including the Prime Minister. 


Mr, THIBAULT: You are saying: in as far as I am concerned. 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: In terms of your responsibility, of course. 


Mr. THIBAULT: I have just told you that we have operational practices 
during election campaigns, which are those I have mentioned, and I am not the 
one to have invented those practices. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: You are not the one to have invented them, but you 
admit that it is necessary to evolve, you admit that it is necessary to change. In 
that case you certainly have fresh responsibilities, seeing as you are not held to 
being a party to what you consider to be past errors. You have sufficient scope. 


Mr. THIBAULT: I consider this to be a program tradition which is valid on 
the whole. Because with regard to current programmation I should not want to 
discriminate and say: “We shall give ten minutes on the air—we do this on free 
time periods—we shall give ten minutes on the air to this party and twenty 
minutes to that party.” This is what we do however: It is certain that if after 
two or three, twenty minute periods I came to realize that in the general 
covering of the provincial élections we had tipped the balance in favour of the 
third parties, if I may call him so, Out of all proportion to the importance given 
to both the opposition party and the party in power, I believe that we would 
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have a serious case of imbalance on our hands and that we should make evel 
effort to redress the balance. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I realize that it is an entirely different field and that youl 
are not responsible for news broadcasting. But, as an example, I shall refer to 
the eleven p.m. CBC News. Three or four minutes were allotted to each of the 
party heads who spoke, Messrs. Lesage and Bourgeault amongst others and Mr, 
Johnson, who received somewhat less speaking time. And in the course of the 
same news program—I am talking within the present context—there was the 
launching of a book by a fellow whom I personally consider to be very 
intelligent and very brilliant, but who, by coincidence, also happens to be a 
candidate in Montreal Outremont, Mr. André d’Allemagne. He was given equal, 
time with all the other party leaders on the occasion of the launching of his 
book. This has nothing to do with the election campaign, it was news. Thus, 
extra time was given. Since you are in charge of a vast field, I would like you to) 
tell me whether you personally consider each one of the party leaders who are 
presently campaigning to be equal? If so, they must then be given equal 
treatment. This is a question I am asking. | 


Mr. THIBAULT: I shall not talk about the leaders, I shall talk about the 
parties. Barring free time periods, we would like to consider, in theory, that we 
are faced with four parties which are at grips with each ther in this campaign. | 
Period! Now, for what concerns the practical covering, remember what I told 
you a short while ago. And permit me to add, Mr. Prud’homme, that the work 
which goes into the general economy of a programation, and permit me to add,) 
since we are on the subject that there is at present the problem of “Le sel de la 


Semaine’’, permit me to add— 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: By the way, it is this evening I believe, at ten o’clock. 


Mr. THIBAULT: This evening at ten o’clock. Permit me to add this, in a’ 
program such as that, we agree that the representatives, the party leaders or) 
their representatives, will be given equal time. It is not possible to handle this 
by saying: “We shall give five minutes to Mr. Lesage, two minutes to Mr. 
Legault, or one minute to Mr. Jutras because he only represents fifty candidates! 
whereas the other represents 108, and so forth’. In accordance with the 
principle I have just stated we itis consider the four parties as competing 
with each other, as giving battle to each other. Furthermore, Mr. Lesage io 
has put them on an equal footing through the Election Act— 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: I will not start a debate on that. I thoroughly disagree 
with you. I have read the Election Act from cover to cover, and it is false, they, 
are not on an equal footing. I am sure of that. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that any discussion would be out of order here. | 

Mr. PRUD’HOMME: That is why I am asking to be ruled out of order 
immediately. 

The CHAIRMAN: Please go on with your questions. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Mr. Thibault, if the Premier of Quebec informs you or 
informs the CBC that in his opinion the Leader of the Opposition is his only 
bona fide opponent in this election campaign and that if the CBC wishes to have 
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_the Premier appear, it must organize a debate with the official Leader of the 

Opposition. What do you say then? If Mr. Lesage tells you that he is only 
_ willing to meet this one person on television, on any program, and that you 
/ must organize a debate between the two, the Head of the Government, not the 
Leader of the Liberal Party, but the Premier and the official Leader of the 
Opposition. He tells you that he will not appear in any other type of CBC 
program. What is your answer? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Mr. Prud’homme, you are dealing with me in a way that 
‘does me honour. You seem to believe that I, a department head, upon being 
faced with such an important matter, which is so fraught with implications of 
‘all kinds, would not refer it to my own Supervisor of News and Public Affairs 
and to top management. I believe there is every reason for the CBC’s making a 
‘decision, an extremely important decision, and I don’t think that I alone am the 
CBC. This is why, if you expect an answer, I would like to have the time to 
consult Mr. Granlandau and Mr. Marcel Ouimet and to give an answer here on 
behalf of the CBC and not in my own name. 


Mr. PrupD’HomMME: All right. But I think that the system of planning 
‘programs before sending invitations is defective. The Head Office has not yet 
‘been informed. When such programs as “Recontre” or “Le Sel de la Semaine” are 
planned, the planning is done at the General supervisory level. I don’t think the 
‘CBC is acquainted with the details. It has not yet passed judgment when the 
programs are all planned. But, if at some time, you met with a refusal, I 
imagine that faced with the consequences of the refusal, you probably must 
then have referred the matter, I don’t know if that is your opinion. 


Mr. THIBAULT: It did not happen that way, Mr. Prud’homme. This is how it 
happened: At the coordination meeting, I told you about, we submitted our 
plans to the Director of News Public Affairs. Therefore, we submitted this 
plan of having the Party Leaders or their representatives meet. We discussed 
together what this meeting would be, that is to say, that it would not be a press 
conference on the question-answer system but a meeting that would be in the 
nature of a confrontation of party leaders. The News and Public Affairs people 
agreed to the merits of this system which we have used regularly for years in 
srograms. But what happens? We afterwards learn of Mr. Lesage’s position 
which you were explaining. And then, we certainly need to meet to reevaluate 
‘he whole picture. 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Are you now at this stage? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Certainly. 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: I have no other questions on this matter at the moment. 
As a last question, I would like to know, this has of course been said in other 
vords, you gave your opinion on what the ecbe should not do in respect of 
iational unity, of by that you mean “bonne intention”. I entirely agree with 
rou. On the other hand, I want to ask another question, which you were not 
isked directly, but which Mr. Désorcy was asked: according to you, what are the 
°BC’s goals? If its aim is simply to make television and radio broadcasts, do 
‘ou think its existence is justified? Do you think that Parliament must be 
sked—in fact the primary reason we are here is just that—to vote here this 
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year $114,000,000 for the CBC, for the sole reason of competing with private > 
television, with programs, serious and less serious forms of entertainment, | 
sports, etc.—I imagine that private enterprise could then—but I will not advance. 
an opinion. There must surely be some grounds for the CBC’s existence and, _ 
according to you, what are these grounds? | 
@ (5.50 p.m.) ' / 

Mr. THIBAULT: I have said so. Only the CBC can establish a National 
Service. I think that only the CBC can provide a National Service throughout 
the country. Only the CBC can broadcast National Service programs that will | 
reflect as much as possible the true identity of Canada. . 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: I do not want to misinterpret you. You did say the true) 
identity of French Canada and of English Canada. | 


Mr. THIBAULT: It is a bilingual and bicultural one, Mr. Prud’homme. 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Yes I know, and this is what I wanted you to repeat. | 


Mr. THIBAULT: The CBC’s National Service will also be capable of broad- | 
casting more Canadian programs instead of depending, as the President said, on | 
American programming. The CBC’s existence is justified for the excellent. 
reason that it will keep the country together. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: To keep this country together? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Yes, sir. ) 
Mr. GREGOIRE: This is not one of the CBC’s goals. | 


Mr. THIBAULT: I did not say it was one of the CBC’s goals, I mentioned it 
because it is an inevitable consequence. You can’t get away from it. | 


Mr. DUQUET: But, on the whole, could this be called national unity? 


Mr. THIBAULT: Yes sir, it could be called national unity, if once more, in the 
spirit of Mr. Prud’homme last comment, we have none, speaking in this sense of | 
propagating “bonne ententism” at all cost. If you would allow me to go on 
giving you the reasons for the CBC’s existence, I think that in the CBC’s three / 
goals, to inform, to educate and to entertain there is a way of proceeding con-| 
sidering the public financing of the CBC, which allows the CBC to cover a) 
variety of fields of activity and to go about it in a manner that private 
enterprise could not duplicate, I don’t think. But, here, listen, I’m speaking like 
the President would, but I am personally expressing to you my firm belief in 
the CBC’s role, in its grounds for existing, and in the reasons why we, within 
the CBC, are proud of being part of this organization. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Now, Mr. Thibault, you told us before that if we are for 
satisfied with the terms of reference, let us say of the CBC, it is up to the 
legislators to do something about it. You can be very useful to us here, by 
redetermining what should be the CBC’s role. According to you, should not the 
CBC leave to private enterprise the whole field of entertainment, and restrict 
itself to, let us say, an educational role? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Prud’homme, you must realize here that you are asking 
the witness to advance an opinion— 
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Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Yes certainly. We are here for this. It will help us, you 
know. 


| The CHAIRMAN: —and also that, each time a witness is asked outright not to 
_ relates facts but to give opinions it is normal for the chairman to tell him 
whether he is free to do so or not. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: All right. Mr. Thibault is free. It is precisely for the 
_ purpose of enlightening the legislators. 


Mr. THIBAULT: Then, I will do so. And I am telling you that there is a kind 
_ of entertainment, a quality of entertainment which is not cheapened, and which 
_ the CBC, through public financing, can provide to the public; it thus contributes 
, precisely to the betterment of this public’s taste, and promotes a certain number 


_ of cultural and artistic values that it alone can promote. 


|| Mr. PRUD’HOMME: So, we agree very well on this matter. There is nothing 


| contradictory in the question, if we read it over again attentively. 


| Mr. THIBAULT: These are personal statements that I am making. I am not 
_ the President of the CBC. It is necessary to speak of the CBC as a whole, of its 
_ great aims and objectives, of its main reasons for existing and so on. But I am 
permitting myself to say so, anyway, because it pleases me to do so, and because 
_Iam proud of belonging to that organization, in spite of all our difficulties. 

Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Precisely, that remark. In spite, Mr. Thibault, in spite of 

these difficulties—I am telling you, when I think back of what I said yesterday, 
my comment first seems very trite but apparently goes to the heart of the 
matter; in spite of difficulties that may be temporary, do you think you could 
find anywhere else than at the CBC so much latitude, so much freedom in such 
delicate matters as you are in charge of. I don’t mean sports, I mean Public 
Affairs, a field of activity which always has existed and always will exist. 
Clearly, nothing happens there, it means that someone is failing in this duty. 
But, in a field of action as delicate as that one, are not the temporary difficulties 
you are actually faced with, on the English as well as on the French Public 
Affairs Network, part of the nature itself of your duties? 


Mr. THIBAULT: No, sir. I do not think so at all. They are not necessarily part 
of our duties. I am convinced that, in a different type of structure with different 
‘responsibilities, with different definitions of responsibilities, we could achieve 
an entirely different kind of spirit, other operations and other— 


(English) 

Mr. BasrorpD: Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to interrupt but it is five minutes to 
‘Six. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Basford, there is no interruption; Mr. Prud’homme has 
finished and the list is exhausted. I think we could take leave of Mr. Thibault at 
this time. 

Mr. PeTers: Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of questions to put to Mr. 
Thibault before he leaves, if it is not your intention to have him back tonight. 
My questions will be fairly short. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, Mr. Peters. I would like to tell the 


Committee that there is a vote in the House tonight so no sitting of this 
Committee is possible. We will meet again on Thursday. 


Is the Committee in agreement at this late hour to allow Mr. Peters two | 


questions so that we can finish with Mr. Thibault. 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. | 
Mr. PETERS: I would like to ask one question that is fairly important. If 1, 


understand correctly, the producers of the French network sent a wire ad- | 
dressed to the president when the board of directors were meeting in Halifax | 
recently. Do you know whether or not that wire was presented to the board of © 


directors? 


(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: No, I don’t know, I am not in a position to answer your | 


question. I have forwarded it to the president of CBC. I don’t know whether Mr. | 


Ouimet thought fit to convey the content of this telegram to the CBC Board of 
Directors. Besides, I did not ask hom to do it. I sent it to the President of CBC 


who was attending a meeting in Halifax at the time, together with his board of 
Directors. | 


(English) | 
Mr. PETERS: Would you briefly indicate what was in the telegram? | 


(Translation) 
Mr. THIBAULT: It is included, Sir, in the memorandum. 


(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: It is in the memorandum. 
Mr. THIBAULT: Yes, it is in the memorandum. | 
Mr. PETERS: In your opinion, would the presentation of this telegram to the 
board of directors, not have clarified the situation that seems to be rather’ 
confused; I am referring to the president’s statement to us that there was no. 
disagreement anywhere in the CBC with the exception of what he considered to. 
be a buit-in corporation of ‘‘“SSeven Days” within the Corporation structure. Does 
this not indicate this was not true and that there was a difference of opinion in 
areas other then “Seven Days’’? 
(Translation) | 
Mr. THIBAULT: The president decided what he wanted to decide; I don’t 
know that he decided. If he submitted the telegram, he obviously made the 
Board of Directors aware, at that time, that we also had problems. If he didn’t 
submit it, of course, the Board of Directors could not realize then, that the 
French network had also its problems which could seriously be compared 
with those of the English network, as far as public affairs were concerned. 


(English) 
Mr. PETERS: Did you get a reply to that telegram? 
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_ (Translation) 


Mr. THIBAULT: Mr. Ouimet acknowledged to me that the President had 
received my telegram and intended to meet me as soon as he was free to do so, 
_ to discuss the whole business with me. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I wish to tell you that, since the list is ex- 
_hausted, we consider that the evidence of Mr. Thibault has new been heard. I 
| thank him for his answers to the questions of the committee. 


| I also have to table—we have received from CBC the collected letters 
which were sent to them. 


(English) 
I have here a tabulation of mail with regard to “Seven Days” received by 


the CBC from April 15 to May 13, 1966. There are copies available for all 
members who wish to have one. It is just a tabulation of letters, pro and con. 


(Translation) 

Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I understand that Mr. Thibault has finished giving his 
evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: In case we would like it again . . . I believe things 
may happen within a couple of days, and it would be necessary to ask a few 
questions, may we then hear Mr. Thibault again? 


The CHAIRMAN: The Committee can always decide to call witnesses. 
(English) 


The CHAIRMAN: There is no meeting tonight and there will be no meeting 
tomorrow. The Committee will sit at 11 a.m. on Thursday. 


Mr. PETERS: Just before we leave, Mr. Chairman, is the Committee of the 
Opinion that there was enough disparity between the survey that was prepared 
for the French network under Mr. Thibault and that prepared by the head office 
in reference to the separatist broadcast to warrant a motion to have both 
documents tabled. I realize this is on a voluntary basis, but I understand that 


‘Mr. Thibault referred to some of the figures. 
The CHAIRMAN: I was not here yesterday. 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that Mr. Peters withhold his 
motion until we call our next witness, Mr. Marcel Ouimet; then he can examine 
him and act accordingly. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Committee stands adjourned until 11 a.m. on Thursday 
morning. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON BROADCASTING, FILMS 
AND ASSISTANCE TO THE ARTS 


Chairman: Mr. Gérard Pelletier 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. Ron Basford 


and 
. Allard, Mr. Grégoire, Mr. Nugent, 
. Asselin Mr. Hymmen, Mr. Prittie, 
(Charlevoix), 3Mr. Leboe, Mr. Prud’homme, 
. Béchard, *Mr. MacDonald (Prince),Mr. Richard, 
. Berger, Mr. Mackasey, Mr. Sherman, 
. Brand, 1Mr. Macquarrie, Mr. Stafford, 
. Cowan, Mr. McCleave, Mr. Stanbury, 
. Fairweather, Mr. Peters, Mr. Trudeau—(25). 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
1Replaced by Mr. Forrestall on Wednesday, May 18. 
“Replaced by Mr. Nowlan on Wednesday, May 18. 
’Replaced by Mr. Johnston on Wednesday, May 18. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


WEDNESDAY, May 18, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Forrestall, Nowlan and Johnston be 
substituted for those of Messrs. Macquarrie, MacDonald (Prince) and Leboe on 
he Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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— 24303—1% 


REPORT TO. THE HOUSE 


FRIDAY, May 20, 1966. 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Art 
has the honour to present its 


EIGHTH REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that it be authorized to sit while the House i 
sitting. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RON BASFORD, 
Vice-Chairman. 


(Concurred in on Tuesday, May 24.) ) 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, May 19, 1966. 
(28) 
The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
net this day at 11.15 a.m. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Ron Basford, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Basford, Béchard, Berger, Brand, Cowan, For- 
-estall, McCleave, Nowlan, Peters, Prittie, Prue homme, Richard, Stafford, 
3tanbury (14). 


Members also present: Messrs. Duquet, Goyer, Mongrain and Whelan. 


In attendance: From the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: Mr. J. Al- 
»honse Ouimet, President; Mr. Marcel Ouimet, Vice-President and General 
Manager, Network Broadcasting, French, and Mr. Jean Grand’Landau, Director 
if News and Public Affairs, French Network! 


Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 
On motion of Mr. Brand, seconded by Mr. Prittie, 


Resolved,—That the Committee request permission to sit while the House is 
itting. 
_ The Vice-Chairman tabled the agreements between Mr. Ross McLean and 
he CBC concerning work to be done on the program, “Document”, copies of 


vhich were distributed to the members of the committee. (Identified as Exhibit 
NEB: 


The Vice-Chairman called Mr. Marcel Ouimet and he made a statement 
oncerning public affairs programming and was examined thereon. 


The examination of the witness still continuing, at 1.00 p.m., the Committee 
djourned until 3.30 p.m. this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(29) 


The Committee resumed at 4.30 p.m. The Vice- Chairman, Mr. Ron Basford, 
resided. 


Members present: Messrs. Basford, Béchard, Berger, Brand, Cowan, 
ymmen, Johnston, McCleave, Peters, Prittie, Proud’ homme, Stafford, Stanbury, 
rudeau (14). 


Members also present: Messrs. Goyer, Klein and Régimbal. 
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In attendance: (Same as at morning sitting). 


The Committee resumed its examination of Mr. Marcel Ouimet and h 
supplied additional information related to public affairs programming, par 
ticularly the French network. 


Mr. Trudeau moved, seconded by Mr. Prud’homme, that Mr. Stanbury b 
the Acting Chairman during the possible absence of both the Chairman and th 
Vice-Chairman later this sitting and on May 24. The motion was carried. | 


At 5.17 p.m., the Vice-Chairman retired and Mr, Stanbury took the chair. 


} 


The examination of Mr. Marcel Ouimet being concluded, the Actin 
Chairman thanked the witness on behalf of the Committee. 


At 6.20 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. on Tuesday, May 24. | 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committe, 


EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, May 19, 1966. 
e@ (11.15 am.) 
| The VicE-CHAIRMAN: The Committee will please come to order. 


The first item of business is to have a motion requesting permission to sit 
while the House is sitting next week. 


I am informed that there are several committees which have obtained 
‘blanket authority to sit while the House is sitting. 


Therefore, I would ask for a motion requesting permission to sit while the 
House is sitting, to be moved in the House on Monday. 
Mr. BRAND: I so move. 


Mr. PRITTIE: Are you prepared to amend it in the House if there is any 
‘difficulty? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I would arrange that there be someone to amend it if 
the House is sitting through Monday May 23 to Thursday, May 26, if we run 
into trouble. 


Is it agreed? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: The second order of business is a letter from the 
director of the secretariat of the Corporation, enclosing 60 copies of various 
agreements between Ross McLean and the Corporation concerning work to be 
done by him for the program “Document,” as requested by Mr. Peters on 
May 9. 

I would table these documents. There are sufficient for distribution. 

Our witness this morning is Mr. Marcel Ouimet who, I understand, has a 
statement to make. 

There are copies available for distribution; is that correct, Mr. Ouimet? 

Mr. MarceL OvUIMET (Vice-President and General Manager, Network 
Broadcasting, French): Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement and I have 
English and French copies available for the members and for the press. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I will ask for a short pause while these are distrib- 
uted. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Are there sufficient copies for the press, Mr. Chairman? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Yes, there are sufficient copies for the press, and 
perhaps they could be distributed to the press table. 


These statements now having been distributed, I would call upon Mr. 
Ouimet. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. M. OurMeEt: Mr. Chairman and hon. members, let me say at the outset, 
with your indulgence, that Iam a ““CBC man” because of the respect I have for 
all the people in the Corporation who contribute, directly or indirectly, to the 
making of a product of which most of the time we have every reason to be 
proud. But let me also say that like my colleagues in Management I have never 
ceased to be directly involved in programming, to be a “program man” fully 
capable of appreciating both the public affairs “approach” and the Canadian 
“approach”, particularly from the Quebec point of view. 

Following the precedent of my colleague Mr. Walker, the Vice-Presidem , 
and General Manager, Network Broadcasting (English), I should like to support 
this statement by recalling very briefly and very humbly the various stages of a 
fairly long career. , 

Mr. Chairman, I was born in Montreal but came to live at a very early age 
in Ottawa, which already was no longer called Bytown. And to set the record | 
straight once and for all, let me make it clear that I am neither the father, the | 
son, nor the uncle, nor the brother of the president. | 

I received my B.A. from the University of Ottawa. in 1934, and went to 
work as a newspaperman the following September. For three years, at Le Droit 
in Ottawa, I served as a journalist, the only profession I have ever laid claim to, 
At Le Droit I read proofs, covered traffic accidents and police court cases, and ) 
reported on interviews, politics, drama, music and literature. I even wrote for 
the financial page. I also did some sports reporting and some editorial writing. 

In 1937, I received a scholarship from the French Government and enrolled © 
in the J ournalism section of the Ecole des Hautes études sociales, at the 
Université de Paris, from which I graduated. 

Returning to Canada in 1938, I went back to work for Le Droit and beam / 
my career as a broadcaster at station CKCH in Hull. Side by side with my | 
colleague Jules Léger, the present Ambassador of Canada in Paris, I wrote and | 
read a radio newscast every day. Five months later, in anticipation of the 1939 | 
Royal Tour, I was invited to join the Montreal announcing staff of the CBC, 
which at that time had only 320 employees and no news service as such. At the | 
time, I was the Corporation’s only French announcer with experience in | 
newspaper work. So it was that on September 1, 1939, the night the Germans 
invaded Poland, Dr. Augustin Frigon who was then General Manager, asked 
me to lay the groundwork for the CBC’s French language news service in 
Montreal. ) 

For two years I wrote my own French and English newscast and read them | 
over the air. For another two years I worked as a news reader while managing — 
the war-time news service. I joined forces with D. C. MacArthur to set up the 
National News Service, and in 1943 I headed the team of French language war 
correspondents in Europe. During this period I sent in over 800 reports, both in 
French and in English, from Sicily to Berlin, including the beaches of Nor- 
mandy where I was one of the nine Canadian war correspondents and the first | 
French-speaking correspondent to land. 


When I returned to Canada, the Corporation’s news services were still 
not organized on the lines with which we have become familiar during the past | 
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years, and I was asked to set up the Public Affairs department while serving as 
a foreign correspondent during several months of the year, covering such events 
as the 1946 Paris Peace Conference and the first meeting of the United Nations 
‘Security Council in New York. 

On July 1st, 1947, I was appointed Director, Radio Network (French) with 
‘responsibility for English language operations in Quebec. It was in this capacity 
that, acting on the recommendation of the head of Radio-Collége, I engaged Mr. 
‘Thibault, who was then a teacher at the Collége Ste-Marie in Montreal. In 1948, 
I was the first CBC representative on the second course of the National Defence 
College in Kingston. In 1950 and 1951, Management asked me to investigate the 
possibilities of extending the French Network coverage beyond the borders of 
‘Quebec, in such places as St. Boniface, Gravelbourg, Saskatoon, Edmonton and 
Moncton. In 1953, I became Assistant National Director of Programs in Ottawa; 
in 1957, Deputy Controller of Broadcasting; in 1959, General Manager, Network 
Broadcasting (French) and 1964, Vice-President. 

My life has therefore been lived in various parts of the world. In Canada it 
has mostly been centered on Ottawa and Montreal. My background is such that 
T am neither a Quebecker nor an Ontario man, but I try to be a Canadian who 
has ties in the Capital and in both provinces, a Canadian who never loses touch 
with the political and social facts of the world in which he is called upon to live. 

Well, enough of this biography. Like my colleague Mr. Walker, I would add 
that the French Networks and Quebec Division which I direct ror two offices, 
one in Montreal and the other in Ottawa, shuttling back and forth between Hie 
two, is the CBC’s largest Division, Berved by some 2,600 employees and 
operating with a budget (unfortinately an inadequate Hiadet as every year) 
which will probably reach 43 million dollars. My division comprises radio 
stations CBF, CBF-FM, CBM and CBM-FM in Montreal; CBV in Quebec, CBJ 
in Chicoutimi and television stations CBFT and CBMT in Montreal and CBVT 
in Quebec, and it is probably the largest production centre in the world. In 
addition, my divison works closely in many areas with the International 
Service and the Northern Service and increasingly in the months to come with 
the CBC section at Expo 67. 


Mr. Chairman, I was particularly struck by the wealth of impressions in the 
evidence given by my colleague, producer Claude Désorcy and by the evidence 
given by Marc Thibault, General Supervisor of Adult Education and Public 
Affairs Programming in Montreal, which at first was extremely lively, but 
which subsequently became more circumspect. I have had an opportunity of 
liscussing their statements with Raymond David, the Assistant General Ma- 
lager of the Division, as well as with some of our immediate colleagues in 
Montreal. We can readily understand the feeling of frustration which emerges 
‘Tom the statements of the two witnesses. It is true that the CBC has its 
lifficulties and that misunderstandings arise occasionally as they do in all 
rganizations. But we flatly deny that the malaise is general. Forced as we are 
n Montreal to work in twenty-two different buildings, to produce programs 
vith budgets which are nearly always inadequate, in obsolete studios and with 
bsolete equipment, which we are finally starting to replace with new color 
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equipment, it is amazing how good morale has been in most sections and sur- 
prising that we are not more envious of those whose job is not so heavy. 


I would like to point out that like the President, my colleagues at the 
management level and, I am convinced, the majority of my colleagues at the 
middle or junior levels, I have a profound faith in my country and in what the 
CBC can do for it; that I am one of those who have never tried to deviate from 
the basic goals that were set for the Corporation and that I subscribe in part to 
the general policies enunciated by the General Supervisor of Public Affairs, 
policies which we have developed over the years and for which we have fought 
unremittingly throughout our careers. Where I am not in agreement is in the 
manner of applying these policies, of interpreting them. I am more in agree- 
ment with the instructions given by Mr. Thibault to his staff on the eve of the 
first broadcast of ‘‘Aujourd’hui’” in 1963: 


“All those responsible for fashioning this magazine should bear in mind 
that this is essentially a public interest magazine whose loyalty is to the public. 
and as such it cannot side with any interest, any ideology or any individual, | 
association or movement, though it must be available to all alike. The CBC has 
no other cause to serve in this magazine than the provision of the most compa : 
and most representative information possible. 


“Hosts and interviewers identified with the CBC must obviously refrain | 
from injecting their own ideas into their work, although they must use their | 
talents as performers to the full. In their role as program hosts or interviewers, | 
they must present all significant problems to their guests and ask them all 
necessary questions. This they must do as responsible professionals, showing no 
bias whatever. 


“Those responsible for the news content of our magazine should encourage | 
the expression of all authorized, complementary and divergent views on all. 
controversial subjects which arouse deep public interest and concern. They 
must make sure that all shades of opinion and interest in all areas of current 
affairs are given a hearing within a reasonably short time. They must also bear 
in mind that any expression of slanderous opinions or any erroneous news calls | 
for an immediate right of reply or rectification. Nor must we fail to make a 
distinction in this magazine, when the occasion arises, between the views of our | 
outside contributors and those of our staff. The former mainly commit the 
individuals who express them, but the latter commit the CBC as whole.” 


@ (11.30 am.) 


This is the end of the quotation. Such directives, Mr. Chairman and gentle-_ 
men, are clear, definite and specific. They might as well be dealing with other 
Public Affairs magazines such as “Present” on radio, or “Le Sel de la Semaine”, 
on TV. 


My thinking, Mr. Chairman, agrees also with the reasoning of the Direc- 
tor-General of the BBC, whom Mr. Thibault has quoted at length, leaving out 
those passages which might have slightly weakened his argument. 
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(English). 


You have had through the general supervisor a copy of the address 
given by Sir Hugh Greene to the International Catholic Association for Radio 
and Television in Rome, in 1965. Among other things, Sir Hugh says that: 

Broadcasting’s main purposes, I believe, are not “polemics” or 
“battles of wits’; not the “scoring of victories’, but rather the emerging 


of each side in controversial matters “with a deeper knowledge of the 
other’’. 


It is on this point that, on several occasions, management has had to call 
the public affairs section to order. And Sir Hugh added: 

I believe that sometimes these things make for lively broadcast- 
ing—and without some liveliness there would soon be no broadcasting, or 
at least only broadcasting to a limited and intellectually moribund 
audience. But they are not its main purpose. 


May I point out that the italics are mine. 

The main purpose of broadcasting, I suggest, is to make the 
microphone and the television screen available to the widest possible 
range of subjects and to the best exponents available of the differing 
views on any given subject. 


Mr. Thibault also neglected to mention that after the Director-General of 
the BBC described the legal and constitutional limitations within which the 
BBC works, he did say that the BBC “was left alone to keep for itself the 
' delicate balance between freedom and responsibility”. 


This is not very different, indeed it is not different at all from the situation 
at the CBC. But he goes on: “Straightaway I should say we do to see this free- 
dom as total license. We have (and believe strongly in) editorial control. Pro- 
ducers of individual programmes are not simply allowed to do whatever they 
like. Lines must be drawn somewhere.” 


I have read other pronouncements of Sir Hugh Greene’s over the years 
and knowing him personally I have been privileged to discuss these with him. 
Tn an interview given to “The Observer” on March 22nd, 1964 to Kenneth 
_ Harris, he had this to say: 


One important thing is that through training and experience, 
producers should get an instinctive feeling of the limits of their freedom 
and of the occasions when they should go to the next chap up and 
say “Is this really all right?” and that the chap they go to should know 
whether it is all right or not and whether he is qualified to say so, or 
whether he in turn should consult. There must be a feeling about this, a 
sense of it. Not written directives. 


I am still quoting from Sir Hugh Greene: 

The BBC’s correspondents and producers, he goes on, can’t be 
allowed to do exactly what they like. They must know what is in the 
minds of their Editor-in-Chief, me, and of the Board of Governors, in the 
minds of their heads of departments: and they must know the standards 
at which they should aim. 
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The production staffs should be free to apply their judgment to 
practical problems, but in a framework of general guidance— 


I take leave to ask you to meditate on the sentence which follows: 
—which arises from the continuing discussion of programmes by them- 
selves, their seniors, myself, my fellow directors on the Board of Man- 
agement and the Board of Governors. In such things as news and current 
affairs programmes, says Sir Hugh, where decisions of importance may 
have to be made very quickly (and I include programmes such as TW3 
in this category) there should be—and is—provision for quick short- 


circuiting—direct from producers or departmental heads to me, or to 


my chief assistant. 


This is the short line to which Mr. Thibault objects in the new structure of 
News and Public Affairs and which his colleague Mr. Haggan seems he would 


like to have. 


(Translation) 


In his statement Mr. Thibault writes, among other things: ‘‘Thus it is 
clear that we are then contributing directly to orienting, moulding and 
influencing public opinion, and that from that moment the CBC with a 
large part of the public mounts the platform and fights for an opinion, an 
attitude, a precise value, of an individual, a group or even a country.” 

The Director-General of the BBC is less categorical: In the interview 
published by ‘‘The Observer” he said, and his statement may take in all the 
sensitive areas of controversy: 


(English) 

“The more political coverage we’ve had, the more practice we’ve 
had, the more skilful we’ve become—choosing representative MP’s not 
“unrepresentative” ones, suitable chairmen and interviewers and so 
a as 


And when he points out that the only statutory obligation the BBC has under 
the Charter are to broadcast an objective account of parliamentary proceedings 
daily and to refrain from giving a BBC opinion, Sir Hugh has this to say: 
“We are not allowed to have an editorial line on anything, and 
properly so...” 


(Translation) 
And he added a little further on: 


(English) 

Again it comes in the difference between us and a newspaper. We 
have no views. We can’t argue with readers about policies and opinions, 
only about the degree of competence with which we do our job. One of 
the things the BBC stands for is to see that the “power of the medium 
shall always be kept within the limits of reason and justice, voluntarily, 
by the people who produce our programmes or appear in them. Take 


television interviewing. Sometimes, says Sir Hugh I’m told: ‘You know, | 
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a political interviewer could absolutely destroy the person he is inter- 
viewing if he set about it”. Yes, we know. That’s why we are careful 
about the people who interview for us in BBC programmes. We have 
dropped some interviewers, we have continued to use others, in the light 
of how we think their interviewing conforms to notions we have of fair 
play and good manners... 


Differences in interviewing are required to suit different occasions. 
When the individual is a newcomer, not used to the medium, we expect 
interviewers to be helpful. If the interview is with a politician, with 
experience of the medium, we expect him to be able to look after 
himself. The politicians understand this. Most of them like persistent, 
searching interviewing. It brings them out.” 


| 
| 
| 
f 
| 
| 
; 


_ (Translation) 


In Montreal during the past few months some “public relations” meetings 
_have been arranged by the Assistant General Manager of the Division with 
prominent personalities from various fields. One of these pointed out that two 
_ very negative tendencies are still apparent in several of our programs, namely 
_ introspection and a flippant approach. I said the same thing on February 13th 
_ when opening the French Network’s TV Fortnight. Too many CBC people, this 
_ Zentleman added, fasten on the negative aspects of the situation they analyze 
_and of the events they report. They are too ready to abandon the positive 
_ positions on which all society is based; they assume no questions are barred and 
_ they sometimes resort to tactics which are offensively impertinent. In short, it is 
_ Suggested that much of our production is marred by a dangerous syncretism, or 

the combining of various schools of thought in a single program or in a series of 
| Programs, which leads to the destruction of things which have cost much effort 
_ to build. 


Another speaker pointed out that in our impatience to shake French 
Canadians out of their apathy towards social problems, we have not paid 
Sufficient attention to the various steps leading to a progressive understanding 
of all these problems. Too rude an awakening may engender dangerous 
psychological traumas. Our people, he continued, have believed so long in 
certain traditions, in certain interpretations of religious or other truths, that it 
is risky to shatter their illusions too abruptly. 


_ How are we to reconcile these views with those of the Supervisor of Public 
_ Affairs? How are we to reconcile these criticisms with what amounts to a claim 
to the right to subordinate a dynamic and explosive subject to “showmanship”, 
to the personality of those who take part in the program, people who too often 
cannot control themselves on a live program, even under close supervision; 
‘people we are “the guides, guarantors, guardians, mentors and gadflies of the 
public”; or when he requires the same qualities of his reporter-inverviewers or 
Tesearch staff, whether they be freelance or full-time employees. 


“There is nothing mote harmful for creative specialists”, writes Mr. Thi- 


‘bault, “than coercion and censorship”. I agree. But, if a prejudice shows 
through, if an untoward sentence slips out, if research is sloppily done or 
incomplete, if the facts—all the facts—have not been checked, intervention on the 
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part of Management is no longer censorship or coercion but a critical judge- 
ment, that our English-speaking compatriots and the Director-General of the 
BEC refer to as “editorial judgement”. 


Mr. Chairman, it is because we are conscious of our public and moral 
responsibilities, because we respect our democratic institutions and values, our 
freedom of speech and of opinion, because we-acknowledge the rule of law and 
of freedom of worship and because we have respect for the individual, that we 
shall never gainsay the right to editorial commitment in public affairs in the 
particular area of defending, but not of attacking, “the basic moral values 
—truthfulness, justice, freedom, compassion, tolerance’. I agree with my col- 
eague and with Sir Hugh Greene that we should not be impartial about certain 
things “like racialism or extreme forms of political belief”’. 


I have pondered this last phrase and considered it at great length and I 
would like my colleague, Mr. Thibault, to ponder over it too, for a long, long 


time. For instance, have we been partial or impartial when extreme forms of 
political fanaticism have appeared in recent years? Again, when a recent 


incident occurred, did we not examine the sociological phenomenon or, if you 
will, the philosophy of violence, in a fairly dispassionate manner? Mr. Thibault 
was called to question several times about separatism. I was neither convinced 
nor satisfied by his explanations. 


Again, were we partial or impartial when the CBC carried fairly reg- 
ularly—and this is not an impression but a considered statement—the noisy 


assertions of persons whose opinions must be respected in a democracy, | 


though they need not necessarily be shared, persons who are now talking of 
sovereignty, self-determination and decolonialization, which is tantamount to 


challenging, perhaps unwittingly and with the tacit support of those who | 
believe in the need for emotional release, what must remain the major aim of | 


the CBC, namely the fostering of unity and understanding among Canadians, 
while serving equitably the two main language groups and cultures and the 
special needs of Canada’s various geographical regions. 


In this the CBC has been more successful than anyone else. Whilst we do 
not lay claim to complete success, it is one of our continuing concerns. 


Obviously, the Corporation does not aim at unification in the narrow sense 
of the word. It recognizes that Canada’s existence depends on the survival of 


the two cultures. It also affirms that our National radio and TV services depend | 


on the way in which the French and English Networks respect common policies. 


From the very start, the Corporation’s Board and Management recognized © 
that the French Network—now the French Networks—should be on an equal 
footing with the English Networks. We have not yet reached that stage, but 


considerable progress has been made. They also recognized that the French | 


Networks, by their very nature, would show an independent French spirit of 
their very own together with a Canadian spirit, and that they wish to foster the 


spread of the French language and spirit within an overall Canadian context. It 


was their intention that the French Networks should be to the fore, with their 


own unique initiatives, and an integrity based on objectivity and fair minded- 


ness. 
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Mr. Chairman, my interventions have not been as numerous as some would 
like to suggest, especially since last September when the reorganization of News 
and Public Affairs structure became fully effective. Nor have my decisions been 
arbitrary. I intervened whenever I felt it was my duty to do so and I respected, 
whenever possible, the lines of authority, my purpose being to ensure respect 
for the policies mentioned earlier, to which Mr. Thibault had subscribed. 


There is no question of throttling freedom of expression within the CBC. 
On the contrary. All majority or minority opinions have a right to be heard. No 
orders come or have come from Ottawa, from the President or myself, about 
this. I have merely asked for moderation, within the bounds of accepted 
standards. 


It is said that the CBC must be responsive to what the audience wants and 
should sometimes even guide certain trends or it will become a hide-bound 
institution instead of a living and breathing organization. Well, I am all for it, 
but we must move in a positive direction which will benefit the people of 
Canada as a whole. 


It is all very well to claim the right to shake public opinion with vigour, 
oerhaps even deliberately, and to outrage consciences, but what assurance do 
we have that a subject which may be taken for granted in Montreal will strike 
the same chord in Ottawa, Quebec City, Moncton, Northern Ontario or Western 
vanada, which are also on the French Networks? French Canadians outside of 
Quebec are part of our audience too, but when do we take enough trouble to 
*ecognize this fact and to provide a platform for their minority views, except to 


oronounce the judgement that they are doomed to be assimilated and to 
lisappear? What makes our job difficult—and it is difficult—is that in Montreal 
ve find it very hard to understand the reactions of those who live elsewhere. 
| Management has never attempted to usurp the responsibilities of the regular 
yrogram authorities and never will. But its function is to manage. In doing this 
t is neither arbitrary nor absolute. But when it considers that there has been a 
reach of established policy, it cannot be content with merely accepting the 
sual excuse that mistakes are bound to occur due to inexperience or stupidity. 
We are the first to admit that the era of cosy fireside chats is past. We are 
lso the first to admit that Canada and the CBC are in full development. How- 


‘ver, what does not and must not change are responsibility, good taste and 
udgement. 


Some of our colleagues criticize us for not placing full confidence in them. 
‘hey aspire to absolute autonomy. We would ask nothing better than to give 
hem this confidence, provided we could be certain that our mandate would not 
etrayed and that supervisors at all levels could be certain to eliminate gross 
trors of judgement. 


_ My task and that of the Director of News and Public Affairs would be that 
luch simpler! But even in the light of the teachings of the Council, before 
thich we must all bow, we are not prepared to agree that our concept and 
ssessment of Public Affairs should be shaped, more than they are already, 


dlely by the very people within the Corporation whose profession is Public 
ffairs. 


Gentlemen, I am at your disposal. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Ouimet. The first person on my list is Mr. 
Prittie. 
Mr. Prirtie: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Before I ask Mr. Ouimet some 


questions based upon his statement this morning I would like to refer to < 
matter that Mr. Thibault brought up having to do with Monsieur Mitterand. I 
believe Mr. Thibault said he had an agreement with his immediate supervisor t 
invite Mr. Mitterand to the program but that this was later cancelled because 


management did not want it to take place for some reason or another. 


Before I put my question, may I say that this sort of thing seems to be done 
on the English network, for instance, on Front Page Challenge. I recall in 1963 
Mr. Harold Wilson came over here and was interviewed. What was the 
objection to asking Mr. Mitterand to appear on the program? 


Mr. M. Ourmet: Mr. Prittie, may I say that I feel that we should single ou! 
this particular incident as an example of where communications did not flow uy 
or, at least, when communications flowed up it was on a Friday afternoon 
around 2.30, when Mr. Mitterand, I understand, already had his airplane ticke' 
in his pocket despite the fact that I am supposed to approve of any foreigr 
travelling to and from Canada, whether it is by CBC personnel or people 
coming to the CBC. I was given two hours to make up my mind. I tried to finc 
out at that point exactly what was the plan of the broadcast, and I was giver 
the general details. I was told that we would do on Aujourd’hui a specia. 
broadcast of a public meeting where Mr. Mitterand would be explaining, | 
would imagine, what the French Republic’s policy was on Viet Nam as oppose( 
to Professor Fall of the United States, who evidently would be giving the othe 
point of view, that of the American government. I questioned on this poin) 
whether or not there would be any Canadian interlocutor on this program ant 
did not receive a satisfactory answer. I then pointed out Mr. Mitterand was ¢ 
defeated candidate in very recent weeks for the presidency of the Frencl 
Republic and I felt that the CBC had the full right to invite him. However, - 
felt also there were certain matters of protocol which should be observed; it 
other words, that it would be strictly a matter of courtesy to let, for instance 
the Minister of External Affairs for Canada, Mr. Martin, know that Mr 
Mitterand would be in Montreal on such and such a date because Mr. Marti 
might want to meet with him and might also want to have discussions with him 
I also felt the French Embassy had to know about this because they too woul 
have been inevitably involved by the visit of the former candidate, of : 
defeated candidate to the Presidency of the French Republic. It is because thes: 
particular things were not looked after, and given only two hours to make uj 
my mind I had to turn the thing down. Otherwise, it could have been discusset 
more fully. Similar invitations were made, I agree, on Front Page Challeng: 
and, in the past, on a program called Edition Spéciale, which we had on th 
French network. The original guest who was supposed to come to Canada ti 
discuss this with Professor Fall was Mr. Mendés-France. However, he is out 0 
politics, at least actively, at the moment. But, to my mind, you do not receive 
for all intents and purposes, the equivalent of the leader of the opposition of : 
friendly power without some measure of preparation. Two days ago Mr 
Thibault said that I was expected to go and greet him. I did not know about thi 
until a week ago. I do not think the Vice-president and General-manager of th 
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| French network has a high enough status to greet a man like Mr. Mitterand. 
These are things we have to think about in the business. But, it was not at all 
on a matter of content that I turned it down. 


j 
. Mr. PRITTIE: Because a Canadian public corporation made arrangements to 
shave an invited guest it would seem to me that it would be better to go ahead 
with it since you had no objection to the content. But, I appreciate the fact you 
‘were not given very much notice and that you should have received more 
notice. 

Mr. M. OuUIMET: Evidently, this was discussed for a few days—at least, this 
is what Mr. Thibault indicated in his statement two days ago. But, if I had been 
told and had had time to clear up these problems then, definitely, I would not 
have raised any further objection. But, I was never told or it was never 
indicated to me that there was a possibility of delaying this broadcast, let us 
say, for a week, because it had been conceived within the confines, I understand, 
of a two week special programming period which we did in February, to which 


| 


(referred in my statement, La Quinzaine de la Télévision. 
@ (12.00 noon) 


It was strictly the way the thing was organized that brought out a negative 
answer. Before giving my answer I checked this with two of my colleagues on 
the Program Council of the CBC here in Ottawa. Mr. Walker being in Toronto, I 
aad occasion to check this particular invitation with Mr. J ennings, who is 
another member of the Program Council, and with Mr. Hallman, who is the 
thairman of the Program Council. 


Mr. PritTiE: I have another question, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Thibault men- 
doned the question of separatism and the number of separatists who appeared 
n the French network. He gave the figures for a three-year period of 12 
eparatists who appeared 60 times and 80 non-separatists who appeared 550 
‘imes. My question is a rather direct one: Is it your opinion that people witha 
eparatist point of view were appearing too frequently on the French network 
luring the period under discussion? 


_ Mr. M. Ourmet: Do you mean out and out separatists? I would say these 
gures cover the recognized separatists. What I objected to was the subtle and 
landestine statements made in the course of the programs, and not only in one 
Togram, as I have to be concerned with a large number of programs. At one 
oint, two or three years ago, women’s broadcasts, children’s broadcasts, youth 
Tograms and public affairs programs were all engaged in doing public affairs, 
or all intents and purposes, with no co-ordination whatsoever. It was the 
eneral impact of these broadcasts which led me, on a number of occasions, to 
ay that we were definitely going the wrong way and also to point out the 
abtle fashion in which certain things could happen on the air. For instance, I 
emember something that had shocked me quite deeply. A young man and a 
oung lady were coming back from one of the first trips they made to the West 
nder the auspices of the Centennial Commission. They were asked to recount 
leir experience. They were most eulogistic about the kind of reception they 
ad received in British Columbia, in the Western provinces and so forth. The 
iterviewer did everything possible to try to trip them up and to make them 


ty, One way or the other, that somehow and somewhere along the trip they 
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must not have felt at home. Mind you, they were inexperienced, as it was, m 


probably, their first time on the air. These are the kind of things which, I thiz 
make for what I call in many instances irresponsible journalism. 


Mr. Prrrtie: Are you referring to staff people or invited commentators? 
Mr. M. Ourmert: This particular interviewer was a staff man. 


Mr. PrirTre: You mentioned that it happened in a number of broadcas 
Were these staff people? 


Mr. M. Ourmet: Some were staff people and others were freelancers, one @; 
whom was, for about two years I would say, on a youth program. He happen 
to be the host of a program called “Vingt Ans Express”. He is now the heag 
the R.I_N. in Quebec. 


Mr. Prirtiz: Do you suspect that this was organized, or were these pers 
acting individually the way they wanted? 

Mr. M. Ourmmet: I do not suspect that it was organized; I cannot prove 
However, there were strange coincidences. I also have to take into account ft 
particular period when all this was being talked about so much. What I 
asking for was for cool-headedness whenever we had these people on the: 
that we should not fan the fires. Never have I said “do not use separatists’ 
“do not have them on the air”. What I wanted was that at least we should 1 
by our interview, fan the fires that were already pretty dangerous. 


Mr. Prirtre: Is it not something of an editorial position that you 
taking? 

Mr. M. Ouret: It is an editorial position. Mind you, those incidents 
back much further, before the new structure was put into effect. In those daj 
used to communicate with the Director of the division, who, in turn, wo 
communicate with the regional director of programs, who, in turn, we 
communicate with the director of programs on TV or radio, whatever medi 
had pulled this particular stunt, who, in turn, would communicate, I wr 
imagine by then, with the head of public affairs, and who, in turn, would g 
the supervisor. Perhaps you can appreciate why, the President and I met 1 
some of our colleagues in Montreal about a year and a half ago in ord 
improve communications with Headquarters. At that time those very colleag 
told us that they could not give more than about 15 per cent of their tir 
public affairs programs or news broadcasts. This is where we felt a shorter] 
had to be established, a line which, for all intents and purposes, parallels 
kind of line which exists in the BBC between what is called their spoken 
and the Director General, and what exists in the U.S. networks and in 
networks throughout the world. 

Mr. Pritrie: Mr. Chairman, I have one question which I want to preface by 
reading a couple of quotations from Mr. Ouimet’s statement made this mornin 
and one quotation from Mr. Thibault’s statement. 

The first one is one page C-7 of the English version of Mr. 
statement and reads as follows: 

To avoid this sort of interventionist supervision in the direct ché 
command, it is the duty of top management and head office to determ 
that it is “the right men in the right places”, with full knowledge a 


- 


A 
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is departments they direct, of their personnel, attuned to their environment 
! and capable of intellectual, moral and humane leadership, which inspires 
its organization, challenges its personnel as well as its top management, 
| = and establishes a real dialogue within the higher and middle echelons. 


On page 8 you quote Sir Hugh Greene as saying: 


—producers should get an instinctive feeling of the limits of their free- 
dom. 


On the last page of your statement, page 17 of the English version, in the 
_ second to the last paragraph you say: 


| Some of our colleagues criticize us for not placing full confidence in 
| them. They aspire to absolute autonomy. We would ask nothing better 
than to give them this confidence, provided we could be certain that our 
mandate would not be betrayed and that supervisors at all levels could 
be certain to eliminate gross errors of judgment. 


confidence of the Supervisor of public affairs, Mr. Thibault of the French 
network. 


_ Mr. M. Ourmer: You mean I do not have the confidence of Mr. Thibault? 


| 

. ie From all of that, Mr. Ouimet, it is obvious to me that you do not have the 
k 

| 


. Mr. Prirtiz: Yes, to do the sort of thing of which you spoke in your 
Statement “We would ask nothing better than to give them this confidence, 
provided we could be certain that our mandate would not be betrayed and that 
s ipervisors at all levels could be certain to eliminate gross errors of judgment”’. 


|) Mr. M. Oumet: I cannot speak for Mr. Thibault. This is quite possible, but 
\I must say it was a surprise for me to find out, when the ‘‘Seven Days” affair 
broke out, that Mr. Thibault did not agree with the new structure or did not 
agree with the men in it. The first manifestation of this was at a meeting 
‘which we had in Montreal the week following the Board meeting in Halifax. 
‘This was a very frank meeting between myself, the director of news and public 
jaffairs, Mr. Grand-Landau who is sitting right next to me, and the supervising 
‘group of the Public Affairs Department. Until then we had no inkling of it. 
In fact, if the Chairman will allow me, I can ask Mr. Grand-Landau to speak 
for himself and to recall the conversation which he had with Mr. Thibault 
and his opposite number in the news department, Mr. Vosniacos, six weeks 
to two months before this particular meeting, where none of these sentiments, 
as they were reported to me, were ever voiced. 


3 


; Would you like to hear Mr. Grand-Landau on this? 


_ Mr. Prrrrie: Mr. Chairman, will you allow me one or two questions after 
Mr, Grand-Landau speaks? 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I think we had better deal with one witness at a time. 


_ Mr. M. Ourmet: To my knowledge this was the first time, at the meeting in 
Montreal, that the structure was questioned. The second time that it was 
questioned was when Mr. Thibault made his statement here before the Com- 
nittee. 
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Mr. PritTiIE: The point I am trying to get at here is that if you have the 
confidence of the Supervisor of public affairs, intervention would not be 
necessary. He mentioned six cases in which it occurred. If he was capable of 
carrying out his mandate, as you mention on page 17, then intervention on your 
part would not be necessary. 


Mr. M. OvuimetT: In all instances except, as I said, in very few instances 
indeed, I deal with the Director of news and public affairs, not directly with Mr. 
Thibault. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: You have about three minutes left, Mr. Prittie. 


Mr. Prittire: On page 11 of your statement you mention that you had 
invited a number of prominent personalities to take part in the discussion 
concerning the way interviews were carried out. 


Mr. M. OurIMet: It concerned the general programming of the CBC, not 
only interviewing. , 


Mr. PrRITTIE: Without asking for the particular names, I would like to hear 
from you what sort of people they were, where did they come from, did they 
come at your request? 


Mr. M. OUIMET: They may come from the journalistic field, they may come 
from the business field, they may come from the church, they may come from 
the Labor field. We try to cover as wide a spectrum as possible. 


Mr. PRITTIE: Did they come at your request? 


Mr. M. OUIMET: We invite them. That is why I did not mention their 
names, because otherwise I think these public relations meetings, which are 
very useful, at which we get dispassionate opinions about our programming, 
would lose their value. If it was to be known that a particular individual might | 
be quoted later on. We would not have all the frankness that actually develops 
at these particular meetings. 


Mr. PRITTIE: No, I did not ask for names. I have one last question. At the | 
bottom of page 16 you say: ' 
What makes our job difficult—and it is difficult—is that in Montreal 

we find it very hard to understand the reactions of those who live | 


elsewhere. 


Do you mean Montreal or the province of Quebec? 


Mr. M. Ourmet: Of course this is an opinion which I have expressed as 
number of times. I love the Metropolis, I was born there, I am there on an 
average of about two days a week. However, I am not the only one who has this | 
feeling. 


Mr. Prittie: I wanted to find out whether you are referring to the 
minorities outside province of Quebec? 


Mr. M. Ovurmet: I am referring to the concept that a large city like | 
Montreal, for instance, will have of the problems existing elsewhere in the 
country. Montrealers have a tendency, which I mentioned, to introspection— | 


a se replier sur eux-mémes— 
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/@ (12.15 p.m.) 

Mr. PRITTIE: Well, I think I am like that. 

Mr. M. OuImert: I would not want to say this! 
| 


Mr. BRAND: Mr. Ouimet, I want to go back, if I may, to this question of 
'confidence. Mr. Prittie has asked you questions and indicated his feeling 
‘that Mr. Thibault does not have confidence in management. Could I ask if 
you, as representing management, feel you have confidence in your producers? 
| I ask the question in view of page 17 of your statement in the English 
translation, where you indicate quite clearly that there is some lack of con- 
fidence, at least on your part, in their ability. Do you feel that that is correct, 
that perhaps they lack responsibility? 


Mr. M. OurmetT: There again, Dr. Brand, I think we would have to 
_distinguish—we have a staff of somewhere around 116 producers, and I do 
not believe that all of them are equally qualified. It all depends on the field 
‘in which they operate. 


Mr. BRAND: Let us take Mr. Thibault, then. 


Mr. M. Ourmet: In the case of Mr. Thibault I think I showed him con- 
fidence over the years, because I believe I was one of those who approved all of 
his promotions, on the recommendation of his immediate chiefs. I was the one 
who actually approved of his producing “Aujourd’hui” on the recommendation 
of his immediate chief. I was the one, again with the concurrence of Mr. Grand- 
Landau, who, when he requested it, put him back into the job of General 
supervisor of public affairs on, I believe, July 1 last year. 


Mr. Branp: But you do say: “We would ask nothing better than to give 
them this confidence, provided we could be certain that our mandate would not 
be betrayed and that supervisors at all levels could be certain to eliminate gross 
errors of judgment.” Surely this is an indication that you feel that you cannot 
give them the full autonomy they seem to want. 


Mr. M. Ourmet: I believe I made myself quite clear on that. I believe that 
Public affairs is a field where you cannot delegate as fully as you may, for 
instance, in the fields of drama, music and variety and so on. 


Mr. Brann: And you have also stated quite clearly, I think, that you do not 
delieve that the CBC should take editorial stands, as such? 


Mr. M. OurmetT: Certainly not editorial stands which place the CBC in a 
lirect position of standing pro or con on something highly controversial. 


Mr. Brann: I am thinking of what is said on page 8 of the English 
Tanslation of Mr. Thibault’s statement, where he says: “I therefore believe I am 
tuthorized to uphold here, gentlemen, the necessarily editorial character of our 
dublic affairs activities.” You would not agree with that statement? 


__ Mr. M. Ourmer: I have qualified that in the statement I have read. I do 
elieve in editorializing—but if I may refer to the page— 


Mr. DuqueET: Page 15. 
Mr. M. Ourmet: Page 15, perhaps. 
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Mr. DUQUET: The second paragraph. 

Mr. M. Outmet: I do not believe that the numbers of the pages in the Eng- 
lish translation are the same. . 

Mr. BRAND: This is where you say that you are asking for moderation 
within the bounds of accepted standards— 

Mr. M. Ourmet: This follows what I said about editorial judgment. 

Mr. BRAND: We can, perhaps, return to that afterwards and we can look at 
it at our leisure. I could ask you another question and save time at the moment: 
Do you agree with the stand taken by the “Seven Days” staff, as evidenced by 
Mr. Leiterman, Mr. Watson and Mr. LaPierre, in the light of what has 
happened? 

Mr. M. OurImMeEt: I would be a very remiss member of senior management if 
I did. 

Mr, BraAnD: That is a good way of getting around the question, but I 
understand what you mean. 


Mr. M. OUIMET: Frankly, I do not agree. 


Mr. Brann: However, most of your very excellent paper here has been 
directed to discussion of the production staff and things of that nature. Would 
you not think that this is true, and do you not agree that a great deal of what 
you have said deals with editorial comment and the manner in which these | 
public affairs programs should be presented? | 

This is a matter where two hosts were fired. Do you agree it should be the | 
hosts rather than the producing staff, remembering that this is a completely | 
scripted show? 


Mr. M. OuImMetT: Well, on this score, whether or not it was a completely | 
scripted show, I have no personal knowledge. | 


Mr. BRAND: We have evidence to that effect. 


Mr. M. Ourmet: But even when a show is scripted there are very subtle | 
ways of doing things and still the possibility of visual editorializing. 


| 
+} 
| 


Mr. BRAND: You are thinking of the tears, perhaps? 
Mr. M. Ourmm_et: Not particularly the tears. 


Mr. BRAND: In this connection, have you never had an episode such as this | 
on the French network? 


Mr. M. OuIMET: We have had episodes on the French network where there | | 
has been— ) 
Mr. BRAND: Did you fire the hosts? | 
Mr. M. Ourmet: —visual editorializing. 
Mr. BRAND: Did you fire any hosts? | 


Mr. M. OurmEtT: We did not; but we certainly saw to it that it was brought 
very strongly to their attention. | 


Mr. BRAND: You did not fire them in this case? They were not fired for ss 
sort of thing? 
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Mr. M. OuIMeET: No, we did not. 
Mr. BRAND: Do you believe that hosts should give no opinion at all. 


/ Mr. M. OuImMetT: Well, on this, again, I think I made myself clear when I 
‘quoted to you Mr. Thibault on what he thinks should be the role of the host, as 
it was defined by himself in his memorandum before starting the magazine 
program “Aujourd’hui” on December 31, 1962. I believe the program saw the 
light on January 1, 1963. I agree with Mr. Thibault’s views: “Hosts and 
interviewers identified with the CBC must obviously refrain from injecting 
their own ideas into their work, although they must use their talent as 
performers to the full.” 


Mr. BRAND: You would not agree, then, with the statement in the policy of 
the CBC, No. 65-6, page 3, where it says that it is recognized that the use of 
‘program personalities—under which guise, Mr. LaPierre was hired—may entail 
the expression of views by them? 


Mr. M. OuIMeET: Again, it is a matter of degree. There are views and views. 
For instance, Dr. Brand, if I were interviewing you on the air, on what 
‘purported to be an honest interview, and at the end of the interview I said, 
‘Well, Dr. Brand, I am sorry, but I am certainly not going to vote for you,” 
Ido not know how you would feel about it. This is the kind of thing that a host 
should not do. 


Mr. BRAND: But they are still allowed, then, some editorializing, or some 
degree of opinion, or the projection of their personalities? 


Mr. M. OuIrmMetT: Of course. 


Mr. BRAND: Surely a tear, for example—an emotional reaction—would be a 
projection of a person’s personality, would it not? 


Mr. M. OuIMeEtT: I am afraid I am not too qualified on the subject of tears. 


Mr. BRAND: You do not agree that the producer should have been fired in 
this case? 


Mr. M. OumMET: There, again, this is something which happened on what we 
sometimes refer to as “the other network.” The decision was discussed with my 
principals, by the President and General manager of the English network. A 
decision was taken. I am a member of management. I certainly do not disagree 
with the decision. But I am not in a position, not knowing the full background 
of the controversy, to come out and say whether or not the producer— 


| Mr. Branp: Have you ever had any similar problems on the French 
network with, say, “Aujourd’hui,” or “Le Sel de la Semaine’’? 


Mr. M. OurmmeEtT: No, not really. As has been pointed out, the producer on the 
French network is in a pretty secure position. You have read Article 8.1, of the 
contract which binds us to the producers. You really have to prove a major 
nistake in order to make the association accept it. 


Mr. Brann: This, of course, brings up the reasons for this type of agreement 
which is apparently not so on the English network. 


There was, I believe, a bit of a disturbance a short time ago with the 
French producers. 
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Mr. M. OumeEt: A bit of a disturbance which lasted something like 69 days. 


Mr. BRAND: What were the reasons for that, when everything is so rosy, as 
you have pointed out. Were they asking for too much liberty? 


Mr. M. OurmetT: I was then Deputy controller of broadcasting in Ottawa. My 
contacts with Montreal in 1957-58 were not too frequent. There were many 
causes, I would say, for the disturbance. 


Mr. Brand: Do you believe they have all been rectified? 


Mr. M. OuIMET: I do not believe they have all been rectified, but I think a 
lot of them have. 


Mr. BRAND: You would not agree, as you have said in your statement, that 
there is a general malaise at all? 


Mr. M. Ourmet: This I deny categorically; and I have checked this again 
with the man who is really on the spot, who is my assistant, Raymond David. He, 
again, was talking with supervisors in various areas yesterday, and they 
absolutely deny that there is a general malaise. | 


Mr. Branp: And yet the evidence we have had from the other side is to the 
effect that there is a general malaise. | 


Mr. M. OuIMET: There may be a malaise in Public affairs. 
Mr. BRAND: By “general” you mean not in the music department. 


Mr. M. OurmMet: I know of no malaise in the music department, except that 
sometimes the music department might be a bit disappointed that we have 
failed to embark on a production which might be a bit esoteric. But generally 
these differences of opinion are confined to matters of practicality. | 


@ (12.30 p.m.) | 
Mr. BRAND: Were you present at the Board meeting in Halifax? 
Mr. M. OUIMET: No, I was not. 


Mr. Branp: Do you have any knowledge of the statement sent by Mr. | 
Thibault to the President? | 


Mr. M. OUIMET: I believe a copy was sent to me. | 
Mr. BRAND: At the same time? 


Mr. M. OurImMeET: A copy did reach me. It was sent on the Thursday and. 
I received my copy very shortly thereafter. 


Mr. Brann: I take it that you did not read it at this time because you made | 
a statement a short while ago that you did not know there was any difficulty in . 
this regard until a week after the meetings in Halifax. 


Mr. M. OurmeEtT: I certainly read the statement. I was puzzled by one or two | 
sentences in it. However, it was only after I met the supervisors that I gained 
the impression that the statement as written by Mr. Thibault referred to 
something more than the “Seven Days” crisis. I thought this was the informa-. 
tion they wanted. The statement contains the words, “in view of certain 
recent happenings”, but having no further knowledge, I did not take the 
matter too seriously at that time. 


| 


= 


ee 
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Mr. BRAND: Do you know if it was presented to the Board? 


Mr. M. OuIMET: I am not in a position to say. The President could answer 
that question, but not having been in Halifax, I do not know. 


Mr. BRAND: Mr. Chairman, I believe I can come back to this matter later 
and let some other members put some questions at this time. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: According to my time, you still have five minutes. 
Mr. Branp: That if fine. I will let someone else question now. 


Mr. STANBURY: On page 8 of the English version of your statement you 
refer to an interview given by Sir Hugh Greene to Kenneth Harris of the 
‘Observer at which time Sir Hugh Greene said: “Producers should get an 
instinctive feeling of the limits of their freedom. There must be a feeling about 
this, a sense of it.”” Do you feel that the producers within your jurisdiction have 
this feeling now? 


Mr. M. OUIMET: Some of them have; some of them do not. 


Mr. STANBURY: Do you feel that the Supervisor, Mr. Thibault, has that 
feeling? 


Mr. M. OUIMET: Well, I would expect as head of the department he should 
have. I took it for granted that because of these weekly meetings with the 
Director of news and public affairs that everything was coming to light—i 
should not say everything—at least everything that could be considered conten- 
‘tious. As was pointed out, the meeting was held in Halifax. I generally receive 
the minutes by Friday morning. However, there have been instances when cer- 
tain very important matters, including the Mitterand business, have not been 
raised at these particular co-ordinating meetings. 


Mr. Stanpury: I believe someone asked another witness at one point 
whether a comment such as that could be taken as a vote of confidence in the 
General supervisor in other places. Does your comment constitute a vote of 
confidence in your General supervisor of Public affairs? 


Mr. M. Ourmet: I do not believe I am in a position at the moment to give 
either a vote of general confidence or a vote of general non-confidence. I would 
have to look into the matter much further. For the last three days I have 
listened to statements of considerable length and the considerable importance. 
{ must say I will have to read Hansard very carefully in order to understand 
exactly the philosophy behind all these statements. I might say also that I will 
dave to spend a few hours with my friend Mr. Thibault perhaps, so that we can 
come to understand exactly what he means and exactly what I mean. 


Mr. Stangpury: Have you spent very many hours with him in the past? 


Mr. M. Ourmet: Not over the last few months because, mind you, through 
‘ireumstances we have been rather busy with other matters. The re-organiza- 
ion in Montreal took a great deal of my time. For three and one half months; 
hat is, from November 1, 1964, to February 15, 1965, I happened to be General 
manager and also Director of the division at the same time. Then I appointed 
Mr. David and the two of us made a selection of the other directors. Then with 


he directors we had to go down the line. So this took us the best part of six to 
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seven months. I would say the re-organization of the network was not really 
completed until early September last year, at which point, for instance, in the 
field of Public affairs and News, Mr. Grand-Landau actually took over. Before 
he took over he had to disengage himself from his job of CBC correspondent in 
Washington. 


Mr. STANBURY: Do you feel that these problems of re-organization have 
contributed to a lack of communication between your level and Mr. Thibault’s 
level? 


Mr. M. Ourmet: Perhaps between Mr. Thibault’s level and myself. How- 
ever, as I said before, I appointed a Director of News and Public affairs to be 
my contact in Montreal who I expected to follow through either with the 
General news supervisor or the General supervisor of Public affairs. I did not 
feel that I should intervene directly. I have said that Sir Hugh Greene does it 
and I know he does it a great deal more frequently than any of us would do it. 
In fact, we bend backwards not to go directly to the lower levels. | 


Mr. STANBURY: If I understood him correctly, I believe he feels it is 
necessary to maintain some personal contact with the producing level. Do you. 
feel that way? 


Mr. M. OuIMET: Yes, and we do have contacts, not necessarily official, but 
every time I go to Montreal I meet producers and newsmen. 


Mr. STANBURY: In the light of the circumstances of the last few months, do | 
you feel the new system is working adequately so that you have proper conte | 
with Mr. Thibault through the new position which has been created? 


Mr. M. OUIMET: Mind you, this was pointed out to me at the meeting nel 
on the Tuesday following the Halifax Board meeting. Someone has suggested | 
that I should hold regular meetings with the Supervisors of Public affairs. I) 
have absolutely no objection to this. However, I felt that I had a Director of | 
News and Public affairs holding regular meetings every week and who was) 
keeping me posted, and that I should not intervene and call meetings myself for | 
fear of what we say in French, ‘‘diminuer sa propre autorité’”, to diminish his 
own authority. | 


Mr. STANBURY: In any event, what Mr. Thibault had to say here was news: 
to you? 


Mr. M. OUIMET: No, it was not news to me because of the wire to the 
President in Halifax and because of the meeting which lasted some 12 hours in 
Montreal, on the Tuesday following the meeting. Therefore, it was not news to| 
me any more, but certainly I would have preferred some months ago, if Mr. | 
Thibault felt as strongly as he evidently did when we re-organized the division, 
he had sent me not a 30 or 40 page statement, but a 10-page memo expressing 
his strong opposition to a new structure. 


Mr. STANBURY: So far as you are aware, he never expressed these views to 
you Officially? 


Mr. M. OurMET: He never expressed them to me and, to the best of my 
knowledge, he never expressed them to his immediate supervisor. 


| 

| 
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Mr. STANBURY: I gather from what you have said in your statement that 
you have felt very uneasy about the lack of objectivity in the general effect of 
| Public affairs broadcasting on your network. Am I correct in this? 


Mr. M. OvuIMEtT: I have felt and, for many years, I could not help but feel 
uneasy about it because Public affairs mushroomed from 1960 on to the extent 
\that there are now something like 14 hours of Public affairs in the regular 
weekly schedule. This does not take care of the University broadcasting, the 
youth programs, and other areas where controversial broadcasting may also 
occur. My own feeling has always been, frankly, that through circumstances 
_with the financial and human resources at our disposal, we were trying to do 
too much in many instances. It was also my feeling that we were not going 
deeply enough into certain problems, that we were skimming the surface and 
coming out with what I considered to be imperfect journalism. 


Mr. STANBURY: I believe what you have said seems to go farther than that. 
It seems to me that you almost indicated that it was not necessarily a conscious 
effort by the staff of the CBC, but that your Public affairs programming had 
been virtually captured by certain political elements. 

Mr, M. OuUIMET: Well, if that was implied I would like to correct it, because 
I do not believe this. I believe that a certain climate of osmosis was all of a 
sudden developed. For instance, during the years when bombs were exploding 
in Montreal and where the independence cause was being promoted very highly 
in various circles, one could not help but feel that the subject was practically 
on the lips of everyone and was bound to be reflected in the broadcasting of the 
CBC. This is why I was always asking for a measure of ponderation in 
everything. 


Mr. Stanspury: If it did not become the captive of any particular political 
‘group, do you see the danger that it could under present relations? 


Mr. M. OurmMetT: I do not believe so under the present regulations and 
under proper supervision. Mind you, there might have been a danger of this 
some years ago when top supervision was not being exercised fully. 


| Mr. STANBURY: Would I be able to conclude then that if the kind of 
autonomy which seems to be wanted by the General supervisor were present, 
you feel there could be a danger of either a deliberate or simply an accidental 
capture of the Public affairs programming by people for their own personal 
ends? 

Mr. M. OurmMeEtT: I believe it would be more accidental than deliberate. 


Mr. STANBURY: However, you can see one of the purposes of supervision as 
preventing this sort of thing? 


Mr. M. OuIMET: Indeed. 
Mr. Stanspury: And do you feel that existing lines of authority in your own 


network and existing guidelines for the producers and supervisors are adequate 
0 Carry out the purposes which you have outlined in your brief? 


Mr. M. Ourmet: Proper observance of these guidelines and the line of 
authority, in my opinion, are sufficient. As Mr. Thibault pointed out, we still do 
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not have a definition of what a supervisor happens to be. He called them 
“superviseurs” in French. We are very conscious of this at the moment because 
of the contract we have in the Producers’ Association, and this famous Clause 
8.1 which makes it very difficult to define the actual relationship between the 
immediate supervising producer and the producer. We have tried to make this 
thing work on a sort of voluntary basis and a through mutual confidence being 
developed between the supervising producer and the producer because, tech= 
nically, under article 8.1, the producer has the authority, for all intents and 
purposes, to do as he wishes except, of course, management never has given up 
its rights—and you find that at the beginning of the contract. But, that contract, 


mind you, was based on the award of the 1959 strike and we have been living | 


as best we can with this clause. 


@ (12.45 p.m.) 


Mr. Stanpury: Do you feel this clause has seriously inhibited proper 


supervision? 


Mr. M. OvuIMet: It definitely could but I would say that many producers | 
have shown themselves realistic enough to understand that in many instances 


they could go to the next chap up. 
Mr. STANBURY: Do you feel they have exercised responsibility? 


Mr. M. OuIMET: I feel they have exercised responsibility and shared it in | 


many instances. 

Mr. STtanspurRy: And, so far as you are concerned, the existing system is 
working well? 

Mr. M. OUIMET: Well, it does not seem to be working badly, mind you, in 
areas other than public affairs, but evidently there is a crisis in Public Affairs. 

Mr. STANBURY: Did I understand you to say that you were not aware of the 
crisis in the terms that Mr. Thibault has described it until his telegram to the 
president, and the subsequent events? 


Mr. M. Outmet: No. Mind you, I knew there were difficulties. For many — 
years I was one of those who felt that the moment Public affairs got into what 


we call in French, information, the information field generally speaking, that 
inevitably it would bring about considerable clashes with the established news 
service of the CBC, and it did. The reason behind bringing them together was to 


| 


try to effect a marriage which would lead to healthy competition, but certainly ) 


not cut throat competition. 
Mr. STANBURY: Has it been an unhappy marriage? 


Mr. M. OUIMET: Well, I have reasons at the moment to believe that perhaps | 


the spouses will have to get some sort of marriage guidance to prevent a 
divorce. 


Mr. STANBURY: We have gained the impression that the situation in Toronto — 


at least, and I gather in Montreal too, in the News and Public Affairs 


departments is not exactly one of connubial bliss because there seems to be > 


quite a bit of stress between the two. 
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Mr. M. Ourmet: I realize this and I expected it, mind you, because, of the 
historical situation in which we found ourselves. 


| Mr. STANBURY: But, you feel this is the best arrangement in the light of the 
_eircumstances? 


Mr. M. OumeET: I think it is the only arrangement for the present. But I feel 
also it is only one step, that there are other steps eventually that could be taken 
to improve the situation even further than what exists at the moment. 


Mr. STANBURY: Would you care to outline briefly these steps? 


Mr. M. OuIMET: Frankly, I think, eventually, we must look to one informa- 
tion service, such as exists in NBC and as at CBS, which is called News and 
current affairs. But, because of the historical situation and rivalries which have 
existed between departments, I think most people appreciate that we could not 
bring this about except by taking a purely arbitrary decision, which would have 
'been resisted by one or the other or perhaps both departments. It was felt that 
we could not bring this through by an arbitrary decision; but, we did feel 
that with time we might reach the point where the departments would un- 
derstand that their mutual interest could best be served not by competing 
unduly but rather by coming to a healthy merger. 


Mr. STANBURY: Mr. Chairman, I think my time is up. I would like to thank 


you, Mr. Ouimet, for what I found to be a very thought provoking brief, and for 
your answers. 


(Translation) 


Mr. DuqueET: Mr. Ouimet, do you think that the present crisis in the Public 
affairs department would be due to an exaggerated hunger for power amongst 
certain producers? Just that question. 


(English) 


| The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. Duquet, I do not believe that is a supple- 
mentary question. I have you on the list but I must call upon Mr. Prud’homme 
at this time. 

{ 
| 
| The Vice-Cuarrman: Do I take it you will not be here this afternoon? 
| Mr. DuquEt: I do not think so. 


Mr. DuqueEt: I have to go. 


| The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I could allow you to put your question but only with 
the permission of Mr. Prud’homme and the Committee. 


‘Translation) 


Mr. M. Ourmmet: I am going to answer, and I will do this very quickly. It is 
i very strong temptation for producers, for heads of departments and so on, for 
inybody to feel the power he has in his hands, to really exert it. Then we 
ilways come back to the question of judgment. There are people who accept 
\uthority in an easier way than others, and others who just cannot stand it, or 
iccept it as well. 
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(English) 
Mr. Prup’HOMME: Mr. Chairman, perhaps you would like to adjourn and 
proceed this afternoon. I will abide by your wish. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Well I would think you could put the seven minutes 
remaining to very good use. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I will. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Prup’HOMME: Are we to understand in the Committee that the 
relations are in such a position on the French network, with Mr. Thibault and 
Public Affairs? What are we to understand is the position? Are we— 


Mr. M. Ourmet: At a dead end? 


Mr. Prup’HoMME: To put it more directly. Are there no relations at all? One 
of the two should leave, is that the position? Is the situation so serious, that one 
of you must leave? 


Mr. M. Ourmmet: I do respect the judgment of my colleagues in the press, and 
this was suggested by some newspapers. I do not believe it is necessarily so. 
Between men of goodwill there is always a way of finding a solution, but, on the 
other hand, there are principles I am absolutely definite about, they are the 
principles set out by the President of the Corporation. I have no possible 
alternative other than having those applied. If I did not agree I would just 
resign. 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Mr. Ouimet, taking my case as an example, I have fel! 
that I am a Federal member representing Quebec since I have been here, ] 
think that without speaking for my colleagues in Quebec about the genera, 
unease in our Quebec section, whatever be the efforts that we may exert here ir 
Ottawa, to revalidate, reorganize or make more democratic that Quebec section 
to have better representation by Quebec members of our part of the country ir 
Parliament. All this work—and it is very difficult work—is frequently undeter- 
mined within a few programs, by a few comments on the air, on the French Public 
Affairs network. We feel that all this work that we are doing in Parliament 
that we have conducted over a very long period of time, feel this work is being 
undermined in a few minutes by program interviewers. People who aré 
French-speaking realize how important television is, particularly with regard ti 
the uneducated masses. We feel our work, as Federal Members of Parliament i: 
completely undermined. Do you have a comment to make on this? 


Mr. M. Ourmet: I indicated earlier, Mr. Prud’homme, that to a certain ex: 
tent I believe Montreal people just look at themselves. The feeling you migh 
have in Ottawa, is also true in Quebec City. I have heard people saying this, al 
this pertaining to something Mr. Thibault explained, the enormous concentratio! 
of all the means of production and so on in Montreal, the impossibility for us ti 
decentralize. We did not have enough staff to decentralize, we did not hav! 
studios and so on, at other locations until the very last years we did not havi 
much in Quebec age or Ottawa. This created this climate of looking just a 
oneself. It is a climate we should resist continuously. I have been living i 
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Ottawa since 1953 now, I listen to the French network coming from 120 miles, 
_and I do not react in the same way as I would in Montreal, which is just 120 
miles away. I do not contest your statement, but this is really part of the quiet 
revolution, the events of the last few years, the importance of the measures 
' taken in the economic, social or political fields over the last 5 or 6 years. This is 
what has created that impact. Then there are the difficulties between the 
Provincial Government and the Federal Government. We are a microcosm of 
the nation, and we are a sort of a small representation of the nation at large. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I would ask our Chairman whether members of the 
‘Committee or those who are interested who are French-speaking—because it is 
| the French programs on the national network that interests them—I wonder if 
_we could inquire about the reports about the foundation of the Quebec section 
of the National Liberal Federation. I would like members of the Committee to 
hear these reports and then they could be more objective in regard to our 
conclusions. We are trying to build something, perhaps I am wrong, but the 
reports about the founding congress Quebec section of the federal Liberal Party 
certainly were not the kind that would help us. I would like to hear that report 
again. Would that be available for us? 
| Mr. M. Ourmet: I am quite sure the report is either on tape or record be- 
cause our regulations say that we should keep these for at least six months in our 
| files. It still exists. It is one of the programs about which Mr. Thibault accused 
‘me of interference. 


} 


Mr. PrRuD’HOMME: Of having interfered? 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Prud’homme, it being one o’clock, possibly Mr. 
Ouimet may consider during lunch time whether he could produce this tran- 
‘script. 

| 


The Committee stands adjourned until after orders of the day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


‘ May 19, 1966. 
-@ (4.30 p.m.) 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: The recommendations of the Montreal Producers 
‘Association made to the Fowler Committee were tabled earlier. I have addi- 
tional copies of documents for those members who want them. They are only in 
Faench:; no English copies are available. 


| (Translation) 


Mr, PRUD’HOMME: I would like to ask Mr. Ouimet if it would be possible to 
table the tape so that we would have an opportunity of hearing it. In particular 
I would like to hear the tape recording of the broadcast on the foundation 
meeting of the Quebec Liberal Federation. I should think this would be possible 
for the members of the committee. Of course this would be on condition that the 
CBC were willing. We could move elsewhere to hear it if that were necessary. 
‘Those interested could do so. Is this possible, Mr. Ouimet? 
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Mr. M. Ourmet: It is a half-hour program on the radio which we had on 
records. It is possible. However, since it is one of the controversial programs for 
which I was accused to have intervened, yesterday I had made a stenographic 
transcript of the parts objected to. If this is enough for you, Mr. Prud’homme, 
very well. Oh, you would rather hear the whole show, would you not? Well, we 
can do this, I believe. 


(English) 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Mr. Prud’homme. Do I understand you 
are asking for a transcript of the broadcast? 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: No, I said I would rather listen to the record than read 
the transcript because it might be quite different. This is a radio program to 
which I would rather listen than read the transcript. 


Mr. M. OuIMEtT: It is possible to do it. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Arrangements will be made for you to listen to it. 
Mr. PruD’HoMME: Make it on Saturday night, if possible. 
Mr. TRUDEAU: Will this not be heard by the whole Committee? | 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire has requested to see some shows, and 
arrangements are being made that he and those members interested see them. I 
think the same procedure should be followed in this case, rather than to have 
the whole Committee sit and listen to the broadcast. 


Mr. M. OurmeET: We could do it, Mr. Chairman, in fact the same morning or 
the same afternoon—whatever is dacidedetahen ae members of the Committee. 
come to see the extracts of “Seven Days’’. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I would suggest, Mr. Prud’homme, that unless the| 
point is terribly important—we have had transcripts of certain things given to. 
the Committee before, such as the transcript of the President’s address over the. 
closed circuit radio= the transcript would be sufficient. However, if you feel 
there is a material difference, we will hear it. 


Mr. Brann: I support Mr. Prud’homme in his request to hear the program— 
in view of the tremendous amount of talk we have had about the varied inflec- | 
tions which make such a difference on a program—rather than see the actual 
transcript. I believe this is a good point. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: In this case we will hear the actual broadcast. 


(Translation) : 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Mr. Ouimet, it is said that the CBC—we are becoming 
experts now on this—people talk about zones, regions, areas, in Canada? What do | 
you mean by zones? 


Mr. M. Ourmet: The Corporation is divided into three divisions. There is the. 
Headquarters—the headquarters commands three divisions. The divisions—for 
English broadcasting, French broadcasting, and the division for regional broad-| 
casting. I mentioned this morning what was the scope of the French network. 
Mr. Walker explained, I believe, some days ago what was the scope of the 
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| English network which, to summarize, is centred in Toronto, and Regional 
_ broadcasting involves what is neither Toronto nor French network—that is 
Newfoundland, the Maritimes, the Ottawa zone, the Prairies and British Co- 
lumbia. And the International Service, I had forgotten. The problem is the 
following. We decided, we attempted to divide these 8,000 employees between 
_the three general divisions. That is, putting them on the same footing, and that 
| gave us over 2,000 per division, excluding the employees at Headquarters. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Am I to understand there is a zone for Ottawa only for 
| Public affairs? French and English speaking? 


Mr. OUIMET: No, the Ottawa zone is a production zone in which are found, 
amongst other things, News and Public affairs. The zones and regions where 
they produce for the network as a whole, from the point of view of content of 
‘broadcast, come directly under the divisions. Where there are questions that are 
purely administrative, the personnel is, within the zone, considered as being 
part of the zone. A program like “Sextant” from Ottawa, from the point of view 
of hosts or guests, will be discussed with public affairs in Montreal by the 
| Giewa zone. 


| Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Thus, I understand that in Public Affairs there is an 
Ottawa zone under the ultimate responsibility of Montreal? 


Mr. OUIMET: From the point of view of content, certainly. From the point 
of view of general policy also. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Thus, I understand that recently there was a vacancy at 


Ottawa. At what level was this vacancy? Production, responsible persons? 
| 
Mr. OUIMET: There have been several vacancies. 


| Mr. PRUD’HOMME: That is the one I am interested in. 
| Mr. OUIMET: The vacancy was that of Supervisor for Public Affairs for the 


Ottawa zone. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: The Ottawa zone is under the responsibility of Mr. Marc 
Thibault, who is responsible at large for Public Affairs in Montreal. Does the 
Supervisor for the Ottawa zone get his orders from Montreal? 


| Mr. OurmeEtT: In regard to the content of programs produced in Ottawa for 
the network, yes. 


Mr. PruD’HOMME: For Public Affairs? 


| Mr. OutmeET: For Public Affairs. In all fields. It is the same if Ottawa 
oroduced, let us say, a French theatrical production for the whole French 
aetwork, the content will be previously discussed with management in Mon- 
creal.. 


_ Mr. Prup’HomMme:: And, in the final analysis, the persons appointed are 
‘:ppointed with the approval of Mr. Marc Thibault in Montreal? 


Mr. OuimeET: No it is the reverse. The people selected to participate in 
Jttawa broadcasts... 


Mr. Prupd’HommeE: I am sorry. I talked about— 


Mr. OUIMET: You mean Supervisors. 
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Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Supervisor of Public Affairs. 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes, but it is done in close consultation with the Director of 
the Ottawa zone and Director of Programs for Ottawa. 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Do you not believe the Public Affairs zone in Ottawa is 
important enough—deals with enough matter—for it to be an independent zone 
from Montreal? 

Mr. OurmetT: I would say no because I think this would lead to considerable 
confusion and this has happened already in the past. For instance, the same 
subject, I think it was four years ago, the same subject was dealt with one 
evening on the network by Montreal and the next evening locally by Ottawa. 
One of the guests mentioned this on the television program. He had been on 
twice. I think co-ordination is essential at the network level, if we do not want | 
to have the guests on twice and the programs on twice. | 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: To what extent does Public Affairs in Montreal have a | 
right of supervision, or at least control, over federal political activities? 

Mr. OuIMET: Well, the right to overlook, to look into it. It exists in this 
field as well as in any other field. I repeat—the content is subject to approval, | 
not necessarily in advance, but certainly subsequent to the broadcast. I do not 
think that Mr. Thibault, any more than his immediate assistants, are consulted 
on every broadcast. But he may express his pleasure or displeasure with certain | 
programs through his colleague in Ottawa, who is the head of Public Affairs for 
the Ottawa zone. 

Mr. Pruv’HOMME: Concerning the refusal by Mr. Jean Lesage to take part | 
in Rencontre, did you know that Rencontre and Sel de la Semaine organize | 
political programs, for political leaders, first of all? And were you aware of the 
fact that Mr. Lesage refused? And when were you informed, if you were 
informed, about the refusal of Mr. Lesage to participate? / 


Mr. OUIMET: I was made aware of the organization of Rencontre. 

Mr. Prittie: Mr. Chairman, I do not know, we heard the questioning on 
Mr. Lesage’s refusal to appear... 
(English) 

Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. We have already heard this question | 


of Mr. Lesage’s refusal to appear on the program ‘“‘Le Sel de la Semaine”’ before, | 
and I really do not know what it has to do with the subject we have before us. 


(Translation) 

Mr. PruD’HOMME: Let me finish. You will see that it does have a link. If 
Mr. Lesage refused to go on it was certainly because he had major reasons not 
to do so. If he refused it probably had to do with a problem that we are) 
always looking for in the French section of Public Affairs. 


(English) 
The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, Mr. Prud’homme; I also have ques- 
tion on the relevancy. If this line of questioning is leading to something that is | 
relevant to the public affairs management within the CBC and on your under- | 
taking that your questions are relevant to this subject, I will let you continue. 


{ 
| 
} 
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Mr. PRUD’HOMME: No doubt, so far as I am concerned. I would like to know 
the reason, because anyway, here, two or three days ago, we were told that 
because of a precedent established by the CBC, all political parties in Quebec 
would be on an equal footing. I checked the program Sel de la Semaine and 
I realized there was equal importance attached to the PSQ, which has only three 
candidates, which is not a political party, and which was, in fact, only 
recognized as such for this program. I could not ask the question before the 
telecast. 


I 


Mr. PRITTIE: “Seven Days” did the same thing. 

Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I am not considering “Seven Days.” 

The Vice-Cuairman: I would ask you to address the Chair. 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Exactly. 


| The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Please go ahead, but I would caution you that I do not 
quite see the relevancy of some of these questions. I am relying on your 
indertaking that these questions are leading to a point which is relevant. 


| 


(Translation) 

i. Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I do continue to believe— 

‘Mr. OurmetT: I was aware of Rencontre and of the attitude taken in inviting 
our heads of parties along with certain interviewers. The four were the same 
vho had been recognized at the meeting where they had been allotted shared 
ree time. As for Sel de la Semaine, I did not know anything about this until 
‘riday of last week. I learned it from outside the Corporation. I think we must 
wnderstand, Mr. Prud’homme, that for the last ten or twelve days, communica- 
ions have not perhaps been as good as they might have been, or as they were. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I would like to interrupt here. I might have reached the 
int I was driving at. I wonder whether the trouble happening now was not 
2ally planned to occur at this time. I feel I can think this. I feel that 
dmmunications between you and these other people might have reached a 
oint where there would be no communication at all. I wonder in the present 
reumstances, whether this was not deliberately planned. I have a right to 
alieve that. I hope it is not so, but in fact, I could believe that. 


Mr. OurMET: I cannot express any views in regard to that. 


| Mr. PrRuD’HOMME: Mr. Ouimet, you said you learned this from outside 
/urces. I ask you who informed you? 


| Mr. OurImeEtT: I learned it through a telephone call from Quebec City. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: You had a telephone call from the Premier of Quebec? 
| The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I regret, Mr. Prud’homme, that you always seem to 
Jach your point when your time is up; but I have to interrupt you to tell you 
tat you have time for one question. 
_ Mr. Prup’HommeE: Again? 


—one question. 
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The Quebec Premier’s Office gave reasons for the refusal of the Prime Min- 
ister to participate in the show “Sel de la Semaine” and “Rencontre”? 


Mr. OuImMeET: I was told quite clearly that the Premier of Quebec did not 
consider it fair and equitable to put him and the Leader of the Official 
Opposition in Quebec on the same footing as the two other leaders of political 
parties—because I thought there were only two then. I discovered Tuesday that 
there was a third, the P.S.Q. I had not expected that at all. 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: I apologize, but Mr. Prittie continues to believe there are 
five parties. 


(English) 
I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but it is quite important for us— 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, Mr. Prud’homme— 


Mr. PruD’HOMME: Mr. Chairman, this is quite important for us. Mr. Prittie 
still insists that there are— 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: It is very important, but it is also important that the 
Committee observe the rules which the Committee laid down for its own 
discipline, and one of the rules is that each member has 20 minutes. 


Mr. Prittie: I saw the program. 


Mr. Prup’HOMME: From the fact that there are three candidates one should! 
realize that there is a problem— 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Order. 


Mr. PrRiItTIE: Mr. Ouimet is saying 4. 

Mr. Starrorp: Mr. Thibault stated in his testimony yesterday that he has 
met the President only once in the last five years, and then later on he stated) 
that he has had many strong discussions with the President on the subject of 
separatism. From your knowledge, which is right—one meeting or many meet- 


ings in the course of the last five years? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Prittie, please. 


Mr. OurmetT: This is a pretty hard question to answer. Of course, it A 
depends on what you consider to be a meeting. | 


Mr. STAFFORD: When one meets a person I take it that it does not have to be 
for any given length of time. 
Mr. Ourmet: I do not know whether Mr. Thibault meant he had met the 
President only once since 1959, but to my knowledge he did meet the Presi- 
dent—and in my presence—more than once since 1959; and not necessarily only 
in my presence, but in the presence of our other immediate colleagues. | 


Mr. Starrorp: Mr. Thibault mentioned another intervention involving 4 
program produced in Quebec city, called “Cards On The Table,” or “Cartes sur 
Table,” during the fortnight promoting television programs. Can you explain 
this intervention and what it was all about? 
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Mr. OvuIMET: The program “Cartes sur Table’ was made during the 
' fortnight of television early in February, and it came out rather badly. We felt 
that the panel, most probably through no fault of the producer, had become 
_ unbalanced. 


When I saw the program I was rather surprised that the discussion should 
‘have taken place the way it did take place. Most probably I should have called 
_Mr. Thibault and asked him to inquire from Quebec city, what had happened, 
but I used a short-circuit and called the man who is head of CBC in Quebec 
city. It was not to express my rather great disappointment but to find out what 
had happened. He told me what he understood had happened. That is the sum 
of my intervention. 


It was not an ante facto intervention by any means. It was a day or so after 
‘the program had been on the air. I asked for an explanation of how it had come 
about that during the fortnight of television, when we were discussing radio 
and television generally, only attacks against ourselves should have came out of 
the program, and from the four panelists, to all intents and purposes. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Would you consider this intervention on your part as an 
example of management trying to impede the creative ability of producers. 
| 


Mr. OUIMET: No; it was purely to get at how it could have happened, and I 
‘was given an explanation which satisfied me. The producer was most disap- 
pointed about what had happened. But I certainly did not in any shape or form 
blame him. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Why was it that management objected to the showing of a 
film on the treatment of arthritis? 


Mr. OUIMET: I am afraid this is one which can lead to a pretty long story. 
Mr. STAFFORD: Could you tell me a little about it? 


Mr. OUIMET: To make it as short as I can, it was the way this thing was 
done. All of a sudden I heard that for two weeks a reportage of 28 minutes had 
been made on a so-called new treatment for arthritis. On Friday, March 28, this 
reportage was shown to representatives of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and the College of Physicians and Surgeons were asked to delegate 
someone either to agree with some of the pretentions made in the reportage—by 
a member of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, mind you—or to disagree. 


The College of Physicians and Surgeons, being aware of the treatment and 
having some very grave reservations, contacted the President and asked us not 
to cancel the show, literally, but rather to wait until they had a chance to 
explain to us the dangers of the show. 


The President called me and I asked the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons to write an official letter. They did. So did the Canadian Society for 
Arthritis, Rheumatism and Multiple Sclerosis. The broadcast was never can- 
celled. It is still on the shelves. 

We insisted that the heads of the public affairs department and the Director 
of news and public affairs and myself would hear the representations of these 
gentlemen, and we did for five hours. After hearing them we decided to shelve 
the program temporarily while the College of Physicians and Surgeons were 
making an inquiry as to the validity of the treatment. 
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I saw the contemplated interview myself. It lasted about 14 minutes. I was 
very disturbed because I felt that it could lead to a flock of patients going over 
to this clinic. . 

There were objections to the use of cortisone. I felt that this would simply 
disturb those patients who happened to be under the treatment of cortisone at 
the moment. Cortisone, it is known—and this was explained to us by the doctors 


we met—may lead to dangerous reactions. We all know that penicillin, in the 


case of some people, can also lead to dangerous reactions. 


We felt it to be the moral and public duty of the CBC to shelve this 
program temporarily until the College of Physicians and Surgeons had a chance 


really to go into it and see whether this treatment with bee venom, which dates 


back to the era of the Pharaohs, was something that was valid in the treatment 


of arthritis, in the treatment of multiple sclerosis and in the treatment of 


rheumatism, or whether it was just one of these things like a glass of water and 
an aspirin. 


Mr. BraAnp: Aspirin is good for arthritis. 


Mr. OumMET: Yes; I got a course in medicine that afternoon! 


Mr. STAFFORD: In other words, you did not want to create any false 


suggestion in the minds of people who were using it, or create doubt in the 
minds of people who were— 


Mr. OUIMET: We did not feel we should get into the field of medical affairs. | 


We have got to be very careful. 


Mr. StarrorD: Mr. Thibault complained of an intervention in a radio. 


program called “Present” concerning a promotion being made relative to the 
amount of money being spent by the United States in the war in Viet Nam. 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes; this was a very short spot, actually, which I happened to | 
hear one night when I was in my car coming back from the office. It sort of | 


jolted me. It was on a Wednesday night. I cannot remember the date. All of a 
sudden, during the program, when there was a pause, came this spot “today the 
government of the United States spent $34,470,000 to pursue its war in Viet 


Nam’’—bang!—period, and then another pause. The next morning I arrived in 
Montreal and I inquired about this spot and asked Mr. Thibault for an_ 


explanation. He said he would call me back. 


That night I had recorded a short interview on the consolidation project in | 
Montreal for the general program, and I happened to tune in at 5.30 to see | 


actually how I came out. The spot came on again. So the next morning I 
inquired and the explanation I was given was that the Supervisor and producer 
had approved of this. It was felt that this was one way of bringing to the 
attention of the people of Canada the immense financial disbursement of the 
government of the United States in Viet Nam. I was told the spot was supposed 


to go on again tonight, that is Friday. I said “I am sorry, it will not go on.” 1. 


was asked if I was taking a position of authority and I said yes because I felt | 


that the CBC has no right to give such approval. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Mr. Thibault indicated to us when he was a witness that the 
unreasonable dictates from top management were so numerous that they 
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created fear and discontent and stifled and inhibited the creative ability of 
_ producers. I asked him how often these took place and he said too often, and he 
_ indicated there were hundreds. I asked him to name eight or ten of these. I 
, would like to review three or four of them with you this afternoon. He actually 
_ named seven instances of unwarranted intervention by top management in his 
estimation. The first one was refusing to allow the expense of bringing a Mr. 
_ Mitterand to Montreal. Do you consider this an unfair and unjust request for 
management to make? 


Mr. M. OUIMET: Mr. Stafford, this morning I gave the background and the 
_ reasons why I refused this particular broadcast, and the circumstances under 
which it happened. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: This particular portion is all on the record. 


Mr. STAFFORD: The second instance was that management complained that a 
Federal election was unbalanced and a memorandum was issued threatening 
_very serious penalization. Do you consider that the memorandum which was 
_ issued threatened very serious penalization? If so, do you think that you had the 
right to make that memorandum? 


; Mr. M. Ourmet: I agree that the memorandum was severe; it was couched in 
pretty precise terms. However, I believe it was perfectly right for the Director 
of news and public affairs to issue that memorandum. Perhaps instead of 
sending it to the supervising-producer, he should have used the direct line of 
the Supervisor of Public affairs, Mr. Thibault. Mr. Grand-Landau had been in 
office only about six weeks at that point. This is one of the occasions, I would 
Say, where we were perhaps remiss in not following the line of authority. 


Mr. Starrorp: Another objection was that a similar terse written memo- 
_randum was issued after the program on the Liberal convention in Quebec saying 
that very serious measures would be taken if such a mistake re-occurred. Do 
you think that you should exercise authority to a person to issue such a 


‘memorandum? 


| Mr. M. Ourmet: I would ask Mr. Grand-Landau to answer the question on 
‘this particular score because he was the one involved directly in it. Mr. 
Grand-Landau is at my right. Would you be satisfied if he gave an explana- 
tion? 

Mr. STAFForD: All right. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: This morning I prevented this particular thing from 
happening. However, if the Committee wants the answer— 


Mr. M. Ourmst: I can answer the question. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: If you know the answer, please give it. 


Mr. M. OurmeEt: I know the answer. There was no memorandum issued, but 
there was a communication from me to Mr. Grand-Landau asking him if he had 
heard this particular broadcast. This is the broadcast which Mr. Prud’homme 
was referring to earlier. Mr. Grand-Landau called me back because we have a 
hot line between his office and mine in Ottawa. His comment was that this was 
ieonceivable. I said, “Well, this may be a management reaction”, but I said, 
“something should be said to this fellow so that it does not happen again’. Mr. 
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Grand-Landau than took it up directly with the Assistant general supervisor of 
public affairs who happens to deal particularly with this program, and is the 
immediate assistant to Mr. Thibault. He passed on the fact that this young man 
should be told that this type of thing would not be tolerated again, but there 
was no memorandum issued. 


(Translation) 


Mr. PrupD’HOMME: A connected question. Is it not possible that the intention 
was not to have a satirical program at all? We might understand in that case. 
No? Well, that was just in case. The matter was raised this morning. 


Mr. Marcet OuImMeEtT: When you listen to it you will see if the intention was 
satirical or not— 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: Oh, but I did listen. 
(English) 


Mr. STaFForD: After the Prime Minister offered his services in the Kashmir 
dispute, with which I believe you are familiar, it came on television headed, 


‘“‘Where Kosygin had success, Pearson fell.”” Apparently there was some objec- — 


tion to this. Do you consider this an unwarranted intrusion into the apparent 
inherent policy of the producers? 


Mr. M. OuIMeEtT: I believe in this connection you are referring to the Bona 
Arsenault telegram. I can tell you that the Bona Arsenault telegram arrived in 
Ottawa when I was away; in fact, I read it in the newspapers. It certainly 
alerted me to what might have been an ill-considered commentary, but there 


were no threats, there were no suggestions that the series would be cancelled. It | 


so happened that after the Wednesday morning meeting I was in my office and 
Mr. Payette and Mr. Grand-Landau dropped in, and that was a week after the 
incident. I sort of questioned the advisability of having the formula which we 
were using, that is, using the same man five nights in a row, to comment on 
international, national, local or regional affairs. I said it might be that it would 
be a good thing before too long to review the situation. I was asked by Mr. 


Payette to be patient. He said, “‘at least let the series carry on until the end of | 
the season, and then we could review our position’. I said that was fine. I believe 
confirmation of the fact that this formula is more or less acceptable is that with | 
the advent of the Quebec provincial election we could not carry it through. We | 
then had to go back to a regular alternating of commentators. As I said, to give | 
the same commentator the microphone five nights in a row, particularly during © 
an election campaign, or it could have happened during the Munsinger affair, or | 
it could have happened during the “Seven Days” affair, I do not believe is 


conducive to having matters on a fairly regular basis. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Have you ever given your consent to a program which you 


later regretted? I would like a short answer to that question. 
Mr. M. OUIMET: Oh, inevitably. I am far from infallible. 


Mr. Starrorp: Do you feel that the CBC has a stiffer code than, say, the. 


CTV, or vice versa? 


Mr. M. Ourmet: I do not know the code of CTV. However, I have read 


enough about the code which governs Public affairs broadcasting in any 
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commercial company. I am quite sure that the code of the CBC is much wider 
than the code would ever be on CTV or even, for that matter, some of the 
American networks. 

| 


Mr. STAFFORD: In other words, you feel that the CBC has a stiffer code than 
the Americans, or a more lenient code? 


Mr. M. OUIMET: We have a much broader code. 
Mr. STAFFORD: The CBC has a more lenient code? 
Mr. M. OUIMET: We have a broader system. 


| Mr. STAFFORD: Did you see the television show on the American network 
valled “Death of a Salesman”? 


| Mr. M. OUIMET: Do you mean the drama? 

Mr. STAFFORD: Yes. I believe it was on October 8. 

Mr. M. OuIMeET: No, I did not. 
Mr. STAFFORD: Did you see the review in the Time magazine written on 
May 20, 1966? 
Mr. M. OUIMET: No, I did not. I gave up reading Time some years ago. 
| Mr. STAFFORD: I have a quotation here which reads: 


Despite shortcomings, the program deserved the unreserved raves it 
gathered from critics all across the country. Salesman loomed as nothing 
less than olympian. 


And back a little ways, it said: 


And television’s code blotted many of the play’s sharpest lines (even 
‘by God, I was rich’ became ‘by George, I was rich’). 


Do you think, with the strict supervision that you and other top manage- 
ment gave the CBC, that you would have allowed the sentence to go through 
‘By God, I was rich”, or would you have changed it to “By George, I was rich’? 


_ Mr. M. Ourmet: If it had come to me personally, being a French-speaking 
Yanadian, I must say that I would not have been at all scandalized by the words 
‘By God”, because in French we say “Mon Dieu” so easily, so perhaps the 
ference would not have been the same. 

_ Mr. Starrorp: How far do you consider top management should be able to 
‘0 in directing activities of the producers? 


| Mr. M. OurmeEt: I believe if we cannot reach anyone, at one point, that top 


aanagement has got to go right down, otherwise we must go through the line 
nd this is what we do. However, I can tell you of a recent incident where I did 
0 right to the producer because I could not reach the supervisors and because 
he matter was urgent. It was in connection with the names involved in the 
Munsinger affair. I had no time to go through all the lines of authority, so 
checked with one of the magazine people. I said, “Are you talking about the 
Munsinger affair tonight?” and he said “yes”. I said, “Are you joking about it?” 
le said ‘‘yes’”. I said, “Look, the names are just out; I am advised by counsel 
aat there must be no joking about this for the time being because we could be 
lable to lawsuits.” 
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Mr. STAFFORD: It is obvious then that you allow your producers to go 
further than the Americans are allowed to go. With this in mind how do you 
account for the very unhappy feelings about orders you do give? Do you think 
that you actually give them too much latitude with the result that in the few 
times when you do object, they feel very badly and hurt about it? Do you feel 
that top management orders are so dictatorial that they make the work of the 
production staff unbearable? 

Mr. M. OuIMET: Producers are creative people; their programs are some- 
thing like their own children—a father always resents criticism about his child. 
I can understand their position. I believe they are human beings and very 
sensitive. Mind you, we are trying to make the comments as palatable as 
possible. Sometimes in the rush we forget about the sensitivity of individuals. 
However, we take some pretty rough comments ourselves. We have, of course, 
perhaps developed a pretty tough armour. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Would that not be something like the manager or owner of a 
trucking firm walking over to one of his drivers to say, “I do not want you 
going eighty miles an hour any more; I want you to slow down to sixty”? 

Mr. M. OurmetT: To a certain extent, yes. Actually it is not a difficult | 
analogy to follow. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Goyer is the next questioner. However, before 
I call on him there are a couple of matters of business to which I must attend | 
now. The plans of this Committee are to hopefully complete Mr. Marcel | 
Ouimet’s evidence today or tomorrow morning, and then to meet at 3:30 and 8 
o’clock on Tuesday in room 371 in the West Block. Mr. Harrison, who was in 
Japan, but has now been contacted, will be here at 3.30 on Tuesday. | 


Mr. PETERS: Who is Mr. Harrison? 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Harrison was, for the purpose of this Committee, | 
the chairman of the President’s Study Group. The steering committee decided to 
call him. There is a very small possibility that on Tuesday neither Mr. Pelletier | 
nor myself will be here. I expect that we will both be here, but there is a small 
possibility that we will not be available. I would like to guard against that 
possibility. I also have to leave very shortly in order to bring a matter up in the’ 
House of Commons at six o’clock. I have checked with the parliamentary | 
counsel, Dr. Ollivier, in this respect. 


Mr. PETERS: That is all right. You do not have to worry about it. I hare | 
checked with the parliamentary counsel and he has advised me that it is 
possible for a Committee to appoint an acting chairman in the absence of the ] 
Chairman and the Vice-Chairman. Therefore, to avoid any difficulty at 5.30) 
today or next Tuesday, when there is a possibility that neither the Chairman | 
nor I will be here, I would ask for a motion to appoint someone as an acting — 
chairman to act in the absence of the Chairman or the Vice-Chairman. 


@ (5.15 p.m.) 


Mr. TRUDEAU: I move Mr. Stanbury be appointed acting chairman to act in | 
the absence of the Chairman or the Vice-Chairman. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 
Mr. Prup’HomMm™mE: I second the motion. 
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The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Is there any debate on the motion? 
Motion agreed to. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: We will be adjourning at 6 o’clock and it was my 
hope that we could complete Mr. Marcel Ouimet today. If we are unable to do 
'so by 6 o’clock I hope the Committee would resolve to sit either tonight or 
tomorrow morning for a short period in order to complete the witness. The list 
is not too extensive so let us hope that we can be finished by 6 o’clock. 


Mr. TRUDEAU: Mr. Chairman, in any event, is there a meeting tomorrow 
‘morning? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: It will not be necessary unless we are unable to 
complete the evidence of Mr. Ouimet today. We will see at 6 o’clock what the 
situation is. 

Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Mr. Chairman, is it understood that Mr. Alphonse 
‘Ouimet will be back? 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. The general plan, after consultation with mem- 
‘bers on this, was that Mr. Harrison be heard on Tuesday and Mr. Alphonse 
Ouimet on Thursday which, at the moment, would complete all the witnesses 
the Committee has decided to call. 


| Mr. Cowan: Mr. Chairman, you said that Mr. Alphonse Ouimet and Mr. 
Harrison would complete all the witnesses the Committee has decided to call. I 
presume you mean the questioning of management and employees on this 
ridiculous matter we have before us. There has been no question about the 
estimates, and surely Mr. Ouimet will be back at that time. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: What I meant, Mr. Cowan, was that the Committee 
would have completed the hearing of all the witnesses the steering committee 
decided to hear on this matter. If the steering committee subsequently decides 
to hear more witnesses on other subjects that is the right of this Committee. 


{ Mr. STAFFORD: When did you say we resumed? 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Well, if we do not have to sit tomorrow it will be on 
Tuesday afternoon at 3.30. 


(Translation) 


__ Mr. Goyer: Mr. Ouimet, I must say that I preferred the second part of your 
aext to last reply. You were rather paternalistic at the beginning whereas on 
he contrary, at the end of your replies, you were talking of the responsibility 
rou have to take as senior management. But on reading your brief, and on 
learing of evidence of Mr. Thibault—the second day particularly could we be in 
‘greement to say that management has an undeniable right to criticism of the 
inished product, on condition such criticism be general in character and be done 
hrough normal channels, that is to say, within the system as established by the 
BC, and respecting the communication lines within the CBC? 


Mr. OurmeEt: I entirely agree with you, Mr. Goyer. 


Mr. Goyer: Now, if I understand correctly the Public Affairs and News 
ection differ somewhat as to structure and operations within the structure from 
ther sections? 
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Mr. OUIMET: Yes, it is a new structure we implemented. We decided upon 
it in November, 1964 but it was never implemented in final form before the 
beginning of September, 1965, when, as I explained this morning, Mr. Grand- 
Landau could leave his job in Washington to become Director of News and 
Public Affairs in fact, what it was, it was not a fusion but a sort of bringing 
together, as close as possible, of the news and public affairs areas under the 
same head. 


Mr. GoYER: But it seems to me the question of structure and of operations. 
within that structure is a matter of prime importance. Naturally, there will be 
friction because friction occurs anywhere in any organization, but was there a 
particular reason why Public Affairs and News did not come under the CBC 
Director in Montreal, as other sections do? 


Mr. OutmeEtT: The Director of the CBC in Montreal is not the head of the 
network. He is my immediate assistant, but I have delegated to him very 
considerable authority in all areas except with regard to news. We thought it 
was desirable, because of our experience, to shorten the line between General | 
management and the News and Public Affairs sectors. I believe you were not 
here this morning, but I explained that we originally had six levels to go 
through before we reached Mr. Thibault’s level or the level of the news 
department. We had to go through the department head, the regional broadcasts | 
department, the TV broadcasts department, starting from me. At the present 
time, you have in fact, between Mr. Thibault and me only the Director of News | 
and Public Affairs. The main aim was very simply to give the news service the 
attention it deserves. I must say that due to circumstances the news service did | 
not have as much importance as it deserved. In 1952, when we started with TV, 
we could not do like our English colleagues. We had to make our own| 
entertainment shows. They could get a lot of their shows from the United | 
States, or get them on film. French TV hardly existed. Belgian TV, or Swiss TV | 
did not exist, and even now, what we can receive from the French-speaking | 
TVs overseas is still quite restricted, so we had to concentrate our efforts on | 
entertainment, and because of that news suffered. I was very conscious of it and | 
when I took over General management in 1959, I tried as hard as I could, with | 
all the means possible, to reach that point Whece I could develop the Public. 
affairs sector, also develop a news sector and since we implemented the new | 
structure, I am quite sure that despite all our difficulties we have improved on | 
our situation. 


Mr. Gover: Without going so far as to advise the transfer of headquarters 
from Montreal to Ottawa, etc or Montreal to Toronto, do you think it efficient | 
that the man who is the man that is mostly responsible, more particularly for | 
Public affairs and News be, generally speaking, in Ottawa rather than in 
Montreal, where he could be in closer touch. Do you not think it is inefficient? | 


Mr. OUIMET: I must admit I have often wondered about this, and I am still 
wondering about it. 1am going to explain that I travel regularly to Montreal— 
I am away from home about 150 days a year. If I were in Montreal, and the Head | 
Office remained in Ottawa, I would have to spend two days in Ottawa at least, 
so I would have only three days in Montreal. On the other hand, I often 


wondered whether if I were in Montreal, on the spot, I could truly judge the: 
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service with the same impartiality I try to have with the sort of remoteness, the 
_ remoteness the 120 miles from here to Montreal gives me. It would simplify my 
life very much, if the Head Office were in Montreal, but this is the price we are 
paying for bi- culturalism and for the geography of our country. 


Mr. GoYErR: Due to the fact that you see difficulties in top management 
being in Montreal, do you not think it preferable that the criticism you have to 
bring to bear on a finished product, because you are the person ultimately 
| responsible, had better be overall than occasional? 


Mr. OUIMET: Usually our criticism is general. The incidents mentioned are 
exceptions indeed. When I participate in setting up schedules for radio or 
television, ten or twelve of us get together for 3 days, we work on a completely 
equal footing, and I assure you that this is so. We really do some soul searching, 
_very deep soul searching. 


Mr. Goyer: I conclude to the final question. It is the same I mentioned to 
‘Mr. Thibault concerning national unity. I know it is not up to the CBC to sell 
/national unity as it would sell soap, and in the actual act, as it has been 
/indicated, there is no ideological purpose spelled out for the CBC. There are no 
written guidelines within the framework of the CBC, to the effect that a climate 
favourable to national unity be created. We must contribute to creating this 
‘national unity we see in Canada. I believe there are no such guidelines. 

/ 


Mr. OutmeET: I do believe there are no such written guidelines, but the 

“subject was discussed in internal memos and communications. We had internal 
conferences on the subject for the last 2 or 3 years when the subject was 
discussed. Colleagues from Vancouver to Newfoundland came—I agree with you, 
‘we should not try to create national unity artificially. What I was always in 
favour of, at least when I was Director of the French network in Montreal, and 
when we were a much smaller concern, was personal contact between News 
‘directors, between TV directors. This is possible. People should learn to know 
-one another and to become friends outside the office, in order to promote 
‘dialogue, this is what is lacking within the huge machine we had to set up in 
‘record time. Everybody was taken by his job, and we would travel between 
‘Montreal and Toronto, and we stopped travelling as often as we did before, 
‘when we just had radio to cope with. When it was just radio, I remember my 
friends from Toronto came frequently to Montreal, Mr. Charles Jennings, Mr. 
‘Bushnell, Mr. Walker, and so on. We never spent three weeks without seeing 
‘one another when we were dealing with radio only. This was the way we found 
to create a climate. 
Mr. Goyer: No, I understand it is not an advantage to you that guidelines 
‘within the CBC be always written. It is very much better that a climate be 
created, but coming to national unity more specifically in view of the fact that 
there might be room for interpretation here. I wish to say that I for my part 
feel that we should keep at this until this country is truly a nation. We shall 
have to work at creating national unity, and to use all media available to us for 
that purpose. Do you think it preferable that the CBC, the Corporation itself, on 
this specific subject which is most important—and this is an ideological topic— 
issue written directives or would you rather that Parliament pass an Act setting 
forth this specific objective as the objective of the CBC? 


) 


> 
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Mr. OutMet: I do not believe we can legislate in this field. I believe it is 
necessary for us simply to create a climate, and that men of goodwill should 
meet, should get together. I do believe also we should encouraged the interested 
people to meet. I assure you, if it had not been for high management, which was 
conscious of the problem, this would not have taken place. How many times my 
colleague, Mr. Walker and myself, asked our people to get together to meet and 
to discuss co-productions. This is the way we can reach our aims, but we should 
have equal means at our disposal. I know it is not easy to have equality of 
talent, of qualifications, etc. If you want joint production teams and if the 
English-speaking Canadian is a good deal stronger that his French-speaking 
counterpart, or vice versa, cooperation and dialogue are difficult. We have to 
choose our men carefully to achieve the desired results. 


Mr. Goyer: If I insist on this point it is that it seems to me of prime 


importance. It is not that the idea of separatism should be one that we must 


completely set aside on the news level on CBC. No I do not think that would 
work out, but with regard to the climate that is created, I find it unacceptable 


that persons working within on the CBC, in public affairs, should make public | 


statements favouring separatism and criticize the CBC, which frequently fosters 
the idea of national unity. I wonder whether the CBC should not, and whether 
we, Parliament, should not enact legislation to help the CBC to achieve this end. 
If people have criticized the National Film Board, they were employed by the 
National Film Board and they were told, at least to be loyal to their employer. 
“If you are not in agreement with the views pursued by your employer, you 
should sever your employment with that organization.” It is clear, can the CBC 
do this by its own means, or does it need a directive coming from Parliament to 
achieve this. 


(English) 


Mr. OUIMET: No, I am told that in the Fowler Report on page 124 the | 


mandate that the CBC conceives it has received from Parliament is: 


(c) to be predominantly Canadian in content and character. It should | 
serve Canadian needs and bring Canadians in widely separated parts © 
of the country closer together, contributing to the development and | 


preservation of a sense of national unity. It must provide for a 
continuing self-expression of the Canadian identity. 


(Translation) 


Mr. OUIMET: As concerns new legislation on public declarations which 


could be made by people among us who would speak publicly. . 
Mr. Goyer: I mean legislation on contact, I mean attitude. 


Mr. Outmet: Mr. Goyer, we are very careful. We try and respect the 
declaration of human rights, and political opinions of an individual are his own. 


What we should prevent, and this I do believe, is that we should not make use - 


of the antennas of the Corporation to in fact, transmit political opinions. I 
believe we are responsible for that. 


Mr. Goyer: I agree with you, yes. 
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Mr. OurMeET: I do think we are responsible for that. With the number of 
‘oroadcasts on our antennas it is impossible however to emphasize control in 
advance. We must convince people it is a long term project. 


(English) 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Stanbury): The next two members I have on 
my list are Messrs. Duquet and McCleave. In their absence, Mr. Cowan is next 
and then Mr. Peters. It looks as if we could finish with this witness by six 
5’clock if there are no other members who wish to question him. 


. Mr. Cowan: Mr. Chairman, I only have a few questions to ask of the 
witness. I am not interested in investigating the “Seven Days” or the Muns- 
nger affair; I am satisfied with the management’s attitude towards the whole 
natter. As I mentioned more than once, I attend these meetings, at which a 
ot of questions are asked on that score, simply to maintain a quorum, and that 
's the reason why I am here right now. 


| I want to get around to the estimates of the CBC, and the sooner the better 
‘0 far as I am concerned. You may feel that this witness has been called at this 
ime on another subject than the estimates but he has made a few statements in 


lis submission to the Committee on which I would like to ask him a few 
{uestions. 


' On page 4 of his submission Mr. Ouimet gives us an interesting part of his 
sarly life history. He makes the following statement: 


I would add that the French networks and Quebec division which I 
direct from two offices, one in Montreal and the other in Ottawa, 
shuttling back and forth between the two, is the CBC’s largest division, 
served by some 2,600 employees... 


Ve were given two charts setting up the divisions of the CBC; one is entitled 
ead office organization, and on that one I find the French network broadcast- 
ag, vice president and general manager, and on the other we have the network 
wroadcasting, English division. Does this table—there is no number on it— 
ntitled “head office organization, April 1966” show relations with the field ele- 
nents accurate? Have you a copy of it, Mr. Ouimet? 


Mr. M. Ourmet: I know the chart very well. 


__ Mr. Cowan: All I want to ask is, how many divisions does the CBC fall 
ato? You call the French network broadcasting ‘““CBC’s largest division’? 


Mr. M. Ourmet: We call a division that part of the Corporation which falls 
nder the immediate authority of one of the three general managers. 
_ Mr. Cowan: Does this chart show these three Vice-Presidents and General 
lanagers? 


| Mr. M. Ourmet: That is right, the Vice-president-General manager English 


etworks, myself, and the Vice-president-General manager, regional broadcast- 
ig, Mr. Charles Jennings. 


Mr. Cowan: Thank you, sir. 
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You are a CBC man all the way through. You comment about inadequate 
budgets which you get every year, so I know you are a CBC man. | 
Mr. M. Ourmet: I comment, sir, in relation to the production that I an 
called upon to put out. ) 
Mr. CowAn: I am just reading the sentence where you say that unfomind 
nately an inadequate budget is allowed to you every year. I have heard tha‘ 
throughout the four years I have been in Parliament so it is no strange sound tc 
my ears. 
You go on to say: “which will probably reach $43 million”. To which fisea) 
year are you referring? 


Mr. M. Ou1mMeET: These are the estimates for the present fiscal year. 


Mr. Cowan: That is 1966-67. You quote the figure of $43 million. I am quit: 
interested in the CBC estimates, that I have up in the House of Commons. Som 
of the members got a little upset when I said they came to $141 million becausi 
to them it came to $110 million; but at the back of the book, under loans anc 
advances, the CBC is asking for another $31 million. When you add it up ‘ 
comes to $141 million. Would the figure of $141 million be the whole figure 0) 
have you some loans to add to that? 


Mr. M. OuIMeET: This is my operational budget. I understand the loans taki 
care of capital expenditures. To my knowledge, we are not authorized to . | 
loan for operational practices. 


Mr. Cowan: That means then that the $110 million which we have in th| 
estimates for operations include the $43 million which you in the Frenc) 
network would be taking out for operations in 1966-67? 


Mr. M. Ourmet: This covers French network broadcasting and, as I pointe) 
out in my submission, I am also responsible for English broadcasting in Quebec 
Out of the 2,600 employees in the French network division, 300, if not more, ar 
directly concerned with stations CBM, CBMT and CBM-FM, and they contrib 
ute out of Montreal to the English network. | 


Mr. Cowan: You say 300 if not more? 


Mr. M. Outmet: For English broadcasting. I would say, off the top of m 
head, that the total figure for French broadcasting would be something like $3, 
million, out of which we have to produce, during the peak months, somethin 
like 60 hours of live television per week. | 


Mr. Cowan: This $38 million is for the French network. This is the firs 
time I have seen these figures so you cannot blame me for being interested. U 
to now they have pretty well been hidden. | 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Stanbury): We are all interested in th 
estimates of the department but we will get to them some time soon. Could yo 
try to limit your questioning to the public affairs responsibilities? | 


Mr. Cowan: Yes, I am limiting my questions to the submission made by M 
Ouimet this morning, as I said in prefacing my remarks. I just said I would ne 
have asked my questions if he had not brought them up first. 


| 
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Secondly, going down a bit further you say: 


My division comprises radio stations CBF, CBF-FM, CBM and 
CBM-FM in Montreal; CBV in Quebec, CBJ in Chicoutimi and television 
stations CBFT and CBMT in Montreal and CBVT in Quebec, and it is 
probably the largest production centre in the world. 
When you say “it is probably the largest production centre in the world” are 
you comparing it with production centres of the U.S. networks or any other 
production centres? 


Mr. M. OuIMET: That is in television. We have the doubtful honour of being 
probably the largest production centre in the world. 


| Mr. Cowan: I want to congratulate you on having used the word “doubt- 
ful’. 

Mr. M. OUIMET: We have to produce everything from scratch and it is a 
matter of 60 hours of live programming in television alone every week; that is 
during the peak months between September and, I would say, late April. I do 
not know of any other broadcasting organization in the world, including the 
BBC and the U.S. networks, which has an equivalent production. 


Mr. Cowan: You emphasize TV; what about the radio end of it? 


Mr. M. Ourmet: I meant generally speaking. If you add radio to TV, this 
would definitely emphasize my point even more, I think. 


Mr. Cowan: You say “and it is probably the largest production centre in 
the world”. How large an audience do you think you are serving with the 
largest TV centre in the world? 


Mr. M. OUIMET: I would have to go into the various figures which could be 
supplied by the audience research people. I could tell you, however, that we are 
serving, at one time or another, a possible 1,300,000 households. 


Mr. Cowan: You have three divisions here—English network broadcasting, 
Regional broadcasting and French network broadcasting, and the operation 
somes to $110 million. If you take the $38 million for the French network, is it 
dossible for you to tell me how the other $72 million is split between the 
dnglish network and the regional broadcasting? 


» (5.45 p.m.) 
_ You say you are the biggest—including the other two—with $38 million. 


__ Mr. OUIMET: One of my colleagues has just pointed out something that had 
lipped my mind. The $110 million request on Parliament does not include the 
otal commercial revenue or income which accrues over and above the $110 
aillion. 

_ The $43 million figure which I mentioned represents, actually, the grant 
nd the commercial revenue of the French network and Quebec divi- 
ion. If we strike out the $7 million increase from the $43 million, this brings 
he figure down to the $36 million level. Our budgeted objective for commercial 
evenue in this present fiscal year is something like $7 million. 


Mr. Cowan: That is advertising account? 


_ Mr. Ourmet: Yes. 
| 24303—4 
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Mr. Cowan: You spent $36 million of the federal grant plus $7 million 
income from the advertising account, which means that you spent $43 million 
on the French network? 


Mr. Ourmet: And English broadcasting in Quebec. 


Mr. Cowan: Well, you said that out of the 2,600 employees there might be 
300 English program employees. 


Mr. Ourmet: Three hundred directly concerned with the stations—the two 
stations, or the three stations; but our staff—and this I would not be in a position 
to tell you exactly—our technical staff, our administrative staff, our staff in all 
kinds of activities is interchangeable, whether they work for the English 
stations, or whether they work for the French stations. 

I am told—and I had a survey made some time ago—that there are definitely 
about 300 people concerned strictly with CBMF and CBMFT; but that does not 
alter the fact that a great part of the division also renders service to the English 
stations. ) 


Mr. Cowan: When one of the witnesses was here earlier I asked him about 
the case of Mr. Norman DePoe who told me one night that he was leaving to 
cover the British Election. The next morning I saw him in Munich giving a 
report about the snow outside the window of Gerda Munsinger. 

I asked whether the expenses of Mr. Norman DePoe to Great Britain were 
charged to the British election or to the Munsinger story, and I was told that | 
they were charged to the British election. Now, this would keep down the 
amount of money which was spent on the German prostitute. This shows that 
you can figure anything you want to figure out by accounting. | 

When you talk about— | 


The ActTInG CHAIRMAN: Do you feel that this falls within the category. of 
public affairs, Mr. Cowan? | 
Mr. Cowan: Just a moment, now. Gerda has been public, from what I have | 
heard; there is nothing private there. On the matter of whether that is a fact or 
not, I would give you an argument. 
Does the CBC, when its employees devote some time to the English stations | 
and network and some of their time to the French station and network, make | 
an assessment in their accounting of their wages and expenses? | 
I was for 40 years in business—I was in the printing business—and we had’ | 
our compositors, and every time they changed from say, advertising to some-_ 
thing else they entered on the time sheet what they were doing so that we could | 
make a proper assessment—whether it was setting advertising, or setting straight / 
news. ) 


Mr. OuIMET: Definitely. 

Mr. Cowan: Does your accounting division not make an allotment of 
expenses? | 
@® (5.50 p.m.) 


Mr. M. Ourmet: We definitely do. In fact, we have a very involved cost 
accounting system. When French employees are assigned to English programs, 
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their time is charged against the English programs, and vice versa. As I said, we 
‘have a very involved system. We can keep track of all the hours spent, either 
on the French network or on the English networks, or local programs on CBM 
and CBMT. The time is kept track of, of every technician, every stage hand and 
every designer. 

| Mr. Cowan: That is fine. That means that your figure of $36 million plus $7 
million is exact because your accounting department has already allotted the 
‘expenses properly. You said just now that I should not forget the fact that some 
of the employees on the French network are giving time to the English network. 
But if you are assigning them to English in your cost accounting, then I do not 
need to give any thought to the fact that they are spending some time in the 
English network because the accounting figures will show that. 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: There is no problem there. 


Mr. M. Outmet: I may have misunderstood your question. However, I 
wanted to make it clear that the 2,600-odd employees or the $43 million— 


Mr. PETERS: Did you say odd employees? 


| 
| Mr. M. OUIMET: Well, I should say 2,600 or thereabouts employees. I 
mentioned 60 hours, but this is 60 hours on French production. There are also 


another 20 hours on English production being done in Montreal weekly. 


Mr. Cowan: But you say that is put into the right column of the accounting 
system? 


Mr. M. OuIMET: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Cowan: Is it fair to ask you if you can tell me what figure might be in 
the English network broadcasting since there are three divisions? 


| Mr. M. OurmMet: Mr. Walker is on the record, I believe, when he made his 
nitial statement to the effect that the English networks budget, including 
‘commercial income, is $48 million. 


Mr. Cowan: You say it is $48 million on the English network? 


Mr. M. Ourmet: Yes. The figure of roughly $110 million is split, one third to 
‘he French and two thirds to English broadcasting. 


_ Mr. Cowan: You have these divisions in English broadcasting, Regional 
wroadcasting, Vice president and general manager. Do you call that English 
xclusively? 


\ 


_ Mr. M. OvurImeT: Unfortunately, as far as Regional broadcasting is con- 
‘erned, we are still at the stage where the expenses in the regions charged to 
he regional budget are practically non-existent because we have very few units 
utside of Quebec city, Montreal, and Ottawa. We have, as you know, a very 
mall staff at CJBC and we have a very small staff in Winnipeg. 
Mr. Prittie: You are opening a TV station at Toronto soon, are you not? 
__ Mr. Cowan: Mr. Chairman, I have only one more question. I hope you 
vill allow it. On page 16, Mr. Ouimet, you say: 
What makes our job difficult—and it is difficult—is that in Montreal 
we find it very hard to understand the reactions of those who live 


elsewhere. 
24303—41%4 
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Could I ask Mr. Prud’homme if he would comment on that, since he is a 
Montreal MP? 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN: The steering committee has not aa Mr. 
Prud’homme as a witness, I am afraid. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: I am sorry, I will have to read back. 


Mr. PETERS: Mr. Chairman, I do not imagine the Committee wants to go 
on beyond six, and there may be some other questions before I proceed. 


The ACTING-CHAIRMAN (Mr. Stanbury): Mr. McCleave has come in and 
he tells me that he has only one question to put to the witness. So I do not 
suppose that will take very long. How long do you expect to be? 


Mr. PETERS: Well, I would like to ask a number of questions in respect of 
this political pressure which probably affects the French network more than 
the English network. 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Stanbury): Is it the wish of the Committee 
to resume tonight or tomorrow morning, or try to complete the questions 
shortly after 6? 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: We could sit for another 20 minutes. Mr. Peters is the 
only one left, and 20 minutes will carry us through to 6:15. 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Mr. McCleave also has one question. 


Mr. PRuD’HOMME: I am sorry. That will make it 6:20 altogether, so 1 
think we should stay until 6:20, if Mr. Peters has no objection. 


Mr. PETERS: I was also going to help out the Chairman in the House, but 
I understand that will be looked after. I would like to ask a number of other 
questions as to whether or not the C.B.C. has a point of view. However, we) 
will forego those. I would like to ask what political pressures are received,| 
and where they come from. 


@ (5:55 p.m.) 


Mr. M. Ourmet: So far as I am concerned, political pressures as such are 
non-existent. ; 


7 


Mr. PETERS: Am I wrong in saying that on quite a number of occasions 
Mr. Lamontage has raised a number of problems on behalf of other persons 
with regard to some of these programs you have mentioned? | 

Mr. M. OUIMET: Well, I know Mr. Lamontage socially. I have known him. 
a number of years and I meet him occasionally. As happens in many 
instances—and this, mind you, is perhaps one of the unfortunate sides of our 
profession—when we go to a party people start talking about television. We} 
like to get away from it but we are a bit like doctors. 


| 
Mr. PETERS: And, politicians too. | 
| 


Mr. M. OUIMET: Immediately the subject comes up. Occasionally, Mr. 
Lamontage and others of various’ parties over the years, after seeing broad-. 
casts—and I think it is their right to do so—have commented on what they 
might consider to be a lack of balance, for instance, or something like that. 


Pred 
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But, as I say, I think this is a fair and proper comment. What I consider to 
‘be political pressure is pressure before the fact and not after the fact that 
we would stop doing certain things. When I have seen the program myself 
I do not have to wait for any of my personal friends, whether they be in the 
political, legal or medical fields, to give an opinion before I form my own 
impression; I rely on my own judgment, right or wrong. But, I am not in- 
‘allible and I never have claimed to be. 


Mr. PETERS: I gathered from the discussion that has gone on the last 
few hours as well as earlier today that there is a sensitivity in the French 
network that is not obvious in the English network. May I ask what you do 
with these comments when they are made. I understand that the vocal 
comments are greater on the French network than on the English network. 
Mr, M. OUIMET: When comments are made it has been my practice very 
lefinitely to defend the integrity and the honesty of our broadcasts, when I 
elt they could be defended. Otherwise, if I am proven wrong I say I am 
sorry. I will not pass this along the line, but I will see to it, mind you, in my 
own mind, that somehow or other better judgment is shown on future oc- 
rasions. 


Mr. PETERS: I am particularly interested in the political aspect of this. 
Ibviously you must get phone calls about certain broadcasts you did not see 
Tr programs you did not hear because you must have more to do than just 
isten to radio and watch television. What do you do with these? Do you ask 
or the tapes right away and examine them? 


Mr. M. OUIMET: When I get a telephone call or a letter—and 99 per cent 
f the time they would be from private citizens—and I feel the charge is serious 
nough I will ask my Director of news and public affairs, if it happens to be 
1 this field, if he has seen the broadcast or has had a look at it so as to tell 
im what went wrong, if anything did, and to make a report. This is normal 
Tocedure so far as the public service is concerned. 


__ Mr. Peters: I am not objecting to it. I am just wondering how it happens. 


_ Mr. M. Oumet: We have to take into account, and we do, practically 
very letter that comes in from responsible citizens of Canada. 


Mr. PETERS: What happens to these complaints? 
Mr. M. Ourmmet: What happens? 


Mr. PETERS: You ask your Director of programming to examine the situa- 
on and report; what happens to the report? Suppose the complaint that comes 
’ is a legitimate one, what happens to this report? 


_ Mr. M. Ourmet: If the complaint is legitimate we then take it for granted 
tat we must write back and say humbly that we erred. If the complaint is 
dt justifiable we will write exactly what we feel, that our correspondent or 
ie man who has phoned is wrong, and we will try to explain to him why we 
‘al we did not make the mistake that he claims we made. 


| Mr. Peters: Is this passed on down the line? Do you consider the criticism 
ona fide? I am not specifying any particular complaint, but where does it go? 
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Mr. M. Ourmet: There are different kinds of complaints: There are those 
involving serious situations and others which are what we would consider 
to be normal beefs. However, if somebody feels he has been slighted one way 
or another in a broadcast, we have to look at it inevitably. It does happen that 
we get letters from lawyers in particular cases. We then have the broadcast 
reviewed; it is seen by our General counsel or one of his assistants, and we 
prepare a reply. 


Mr. PETERS: If a politician has been interviewed and he considers that the 
interviewer has not handled him fairly—personally I do not think an inter- 
viewer can handle a politician unfairly, it only indicates the politician is not 
very good if this happens—how do you get it down to that interviewer that 
there may have been a slight unfairness? Do you not somehow let the fellow 
know that he is not doing what you want him to do or that he has been unfair? 
I am not saying that you fire him or lay him off, but do you not have some 
way of conventionally bringing this to his attention? 


Mr. M. OUIMET: We go down the line. If we feel his job has not been 
properly done, we have someone at the supervisory level talk to him and say 
‘We think that in this particular case you were unfair. We feel your question- 
ing was not honest; we feel that your comment was not honest at one point 
or another”. This is the only way we can do it. 


Mr. PETERS: But is it done? | 
Mr. M. OuIMET: Yes, it is. 

Mr. PETERS: Have you ever used LaPierre on the French network? 
Mr. M. OUIMET: We did, Mr. Peters. 

Mr. PETERS: Have you disagreed with the way he conducted his interviews? 


Mr. M. Ourmet: Personally I did not disagree with his handling of the 
interview because I did not see his performance, but Mr. LaPierre was hired, 
I believe, for four broadcasts by the religious section of the C.B.C. in Montreal. 
His contract was terminated after two weeks after a full review had been made 
by the Assistant general manager, the Director of television, the Director of) 
programs on television, the General supervisor of religious broadcasts and the 
Supervising producer, all of whom felt that his performance was not adequate. 


Mr. PETERS: Was an attempt made to give him the benefit of the criticism?) 


Mr. M. Ourmet: On that score I would say that the way it was done was 
by a listening committee. The opinion of the listening committee was passed 
on to the producer who in no way disagreed; and the producer was the one 
who told Mr. LaPierre that his services would not be needed any longer. 


I am afraid Mr. LaPierre tried to introduce the “Hot Seat’ technique in 
these two particular broadcasts. We felt that he had not done his homework 
as well as we expected. This comes out in the report. This is why we decided 
to sever our connection. 


Mr. PETERS: But this was not conveyed to him as a permanent personal? 


Mr. OuImMET: No, certainly not. 
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} Mr. Peters: Why? 


Mr. OvuIMeEtT: I did not get your question. 
| _ Mr. Perers: This criticism was conveyed to him in the light of whatever 


the particular objection was. 


Mr. OuImMeEtT: In this particular case I believe—and I would have to check 
his contract—but I do not know that on the French network we use the 
| 42.P.P.” We have contracts with hosts and M.C.’s, but I do not believe that 
_permanent program personality contracts have been signed, as such. I may 
_be wrong. I do not see all of these contracts. 


Mr. PETERS: Now, I have two questions, and they are not related. One is 
‘that you consider yourself to be top management, and yet you act as a kind 
‘of in-between between top management which, to me, are the three persons 
‘at the top and the middle management level, and you are fairly close to the 
personalities involved in that intermediate level below you. 

Have you made any attempt to absorb some of this criticism rather than 
! Basing it on, with a view to endearing yourself to the people who work for 
you? 


In my experience in management, quite often at the bottom those who are 
working at that level find certain people who are familiar with their problems. 
You have indicated that you are familiar with programming. Are you able to 
absorb a certain amount of the nervousness that always appears at the top 
when there is criticism, and the reluctance to give any attention at the bottom 
level? Between the two levels there appears to be your level. Do you absorb 
any of this criticism? 

| 


Mr. OurIMeEtT: I think we do—all of us in the bracket I happen to be in. 
‘But you seem to imply that I am an intermediary. It is the President’s prerog- 
ative to question my judgment; it is the Vice-president’s prerogative to ques- 
tion my judgment. I do not believe that the President can have full and ab- 
‘solute blind confidence in me. After all, I am human like everybody else. 


I try, for all intents and purposes, to operate with middle management 
and my immediate associates. But we do absorb things. And there is one matter 
I would like to point out because it came out in the newspapers after the 
testimony of my colleague, Mr. Thibault. He seemed to imply that we panicked. 


Mr. PETERS: I gathered this. 


| Mr. M. OuIMeET: Well, I just wish that Mr. Thibault spent a few weeks, 
and that would be enough, sitting next door to my office, then he would see 
that there is no sign of panic in my office, or any of the offices around Ottawa. 


| Mr. Peters: Well, this criticism— 


\ 


Mr. M. OuIMeET: Well, we absorb it; we take it. 


| Mr. PETERS: —seems to have been passed every time it appears if you 
‘say there is too much of it. It looks like we have an example of what has 
happened at the bottom. We have 10 programs on one network and about 8 
on the other that have been controversial, and in every case there has been a 
calamity all the way down the line. 
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Mr. M. Ovurmet: There were cases which were brought up and were 
quoted. There was only one occasion where the President happened to call 
me, and that was because he was the top man who received the representa- 
tions from the College of Physicians and Surgeons. He immediately passed it on 
to me to look after it, and I did, but this is the only case. Of all the cases, all the 
others were my personal viewing and my personal judgment. They were passed 
on to my Director of news and public affairs, except in the case of Quebec city 
where, through an oversight, instead of calling Mr. Thibault, as I should 


have done to ask what happened on this particular program, I called the 


Manager of the station. However, the Manager of the two stations in Quebec 
city, let us not forget, is Mr. Radio-Canada. He is also the man who gets 


the needle when he goes to social clubs, the Rotary, the Richelieu, and so 


forth. Therefore, he also has to be aware of what went on. He cannot divorce 
himself because I do not believe there is any such thing, in fact, from our 


organization as a purely administrative man. At one stage or another we 


all share responsibility for the product, and that comes from the most obscure. 
employee of the C.B.C. The most obscure employee of the C.B.C. can wreck | 


a program; for instance, a prop man, if he does not bring the prop at the 
right moment. We all share in this. 


Mr. PETERS: Is it normal for somebody on the bottom of one of your 
programs such as “Aujourd’hui”, for instance, to call you and ask you for 
advice? 


Mr. M. OuIMeEtT: This has happened. 
Mr. PETERS: Has it happened often? 


Mr. M. OUIMET: No, not often. When it is done, generally it is because | 


there is trouble brewing, and I try to help. 
Mr. PETERS: But it is done? 
Mr. M. OUIMET: It has happened, but not from the bottom. 
Mr. Peters: I mean from the bottom. 
Mr. M. Ourmet: It has happened from the Supervisory level. 


Mr. PETERS: This is the last question I want to ask. You were in Halifax? - 


Mr. M. Ourmet: No, sir, I did not go to Halifax because actually I was 


only supposed to go down for one day, and then I was supposed to leave | 


on the following Thursday for Europe for the Montreux festival. I was sup- 
posed to fly from Ottawa on the Tuesday night, fly back from Halifax on 
the Wednesday night, and then fly out of Montreal on the Thursday night. 
However, I secured permission from the President, in view of the fact that 
a full discussion on public affairs would not take place in Halifax, not to go 
down. I also did not go because of the fact that my personal involvement 
or the involvement of my network in the “Seven Days” question was not an 
immediate one. 


® (6.15 p.m.) 


Mr. McCurave: I cannot resist asking the question, did Mr. Laurier 


LaPierre raise hell on the religious broadcasting? 
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The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Stanbury): Is that your sole question? 


Mr. McCLEAveE: No. My sole question relates to the Mitterand incident, 
‘and I understand that Mr. Ouimet gave evidence earlier today that he had 
‘approximately two hours in which to make up his mind on that interview. 
I also understood from Mr. Thibault’s evidence the other day that there was 
can intermediary between Mr. Ouimet and Mr. Thibault in this matter. Was it 
‘the fault of the intermediary that this controversial interview was not brought 


te your attention earlier? 


! Mr. M. OuIMET: This I am not in a position to say. I know it was brought 


i my attention on February 16. 
Mr. McCLEaveE: Who brought it to your attention? 
| Mr. M. OurmMeET: Mr. Grand-Landau, Director of news and public affairs. 


| Mr. McCLeavE: Then, would he not be this intermediary I speak about 
between yourself and Mr. Thibault? 


Mr. M. Ourmmet: He would be. 


Mr. McCueEave: And, did he tell you how much notice he had had of it? 
Had he not been aware of it for a week or so? 


Mr. M. Ourmet: About three or four days. 
| 


| 


Mr. McCLEAvE: But, he brought it to you at the last moment? 


Mr. M. Ourmet: It was brought to me at the last moment, I imagine, 
when the necessity of putting the machine in motion became very urgent. Mr. 
arand-Landau, I would suspect, had no reason perhaps to anticipate some of 
he reservations that I expressed because, as I explained this morning, the 
original guest, unless I am wrong, was supposed to be Mr. Pierre Mendes- 
france, and I received this information in the report. As I explained also this 
norning, I felt that the C.B.C. inviting a defeated candidate for the presidency 
f the French Republic was a different matter than inviting a political figure 
vho at least at present is slightly out of the picture. 


_ Mr. Prittie: Mr. Chairman, may I ask did Mr. Grand-Landau perhaps 
1ot refer this to you because he was new and did not know you had to approve 
if these invitations from outside of Canada. 


' Mr. M. Ourmmet: I suspect Mr. Grand-Landau did not know at that point 
fat Mr. Mitterand had his ticket in his pocket, and neither did I, because the 
icket evidently had been issued—under whose instructions I do not know— 
ly the Paris office. 


! 
| 


__ Mr. McCLEAVE: Was there any pressure brought to bear from the Depart- 


nent of External Affairs against having Mr. Mitterand come to Canada to 
ake part in this? 


_ Mr. M. Oumet: None at all because they never knew about it. In fact, 
ae very day I turned down the invitation I never for two minutes figured 
uis would cause an uproar. What happened was that within two hours of 
ty turning down the invitation a very enterprising journalist from Ottawa 
ave me a call and asked me if I had Mr. Mitterand’s invitation to come to 
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Canada turned down. And, the next day there was a block in his newspaper 
to the effect that this decision had been taken in Ottawa by the Director 
general and that this had been turned down. I did not leak that out to this 
paper. 

Mr. McCLEAVE: But, was there no contact with the Department of External 
Affairs on this matter? 


Mr. M. Ourmmet: None at all. My only reservation was that I felt because 
of the importance of the individual concerned that, out of courtesy, we should 
let the Department of External Affairs know of his coming and also the French 
embassy so they could properly arrange to greet him, or perhaps not greet 
him—I do not know. I do not know to this point what would have been their 
position. 


Mr. McCLEAvE: Well, it never came up then because you never had 
occasion to allow him to come. So, you would not be in the position to advise 
the embassy. | 

Mr. M. Oumet: I did not follow up. The broadcast was scheduled for 
March 1 and there still would have been time to do this. ; 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Would you treat an invitation to Mr. Heath, defeated 
candidate for the Prime Ministership of Great Britain, the same way? 


Mr. M. Out: I think we would. These visits, for all intents and purposes, 
have a certain official character. When Mr. Richard Nixon, for instance, after 
his defeat at the hands of Mr. Kennedy, went around the world—and, mind 
you, he went at the invitation of various governments and various broadcast- 
ing organizations—a certain amount of protocol was attached to it. Tis is all I 
asked for. | 


THE ACTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Stanbury): Mr. Prud’homme, the under-) 
standing was that Mr. McCleave was to have one question after Mr. Peters 
finished. He now has had his one question, and unless the Committee is agree- 
able to continuing further, we will adjourn. 


| 
! 


Mr. PRuUD’HOMME: I have just one question, Mr. Chairman, if the Com- 
mittee will permit me to ask it. It is very short. | 


(Translation) | 


Does the CBC intend to organize a debate between Mr. Lesage and Mr 
Johnson? 


(English) 


Mr. PRITTIE: Mr. Ouimet attaches great importance to Mr. Mitterand’s 
position but not so much importance to Mr. Mendes France, the ex-prime 
minister of France. | 


Mr. M. OuIMeEtT: He is not the officially defeated candidate as Mr. Mitte-_ 
rand happened to be at that moment. We had Mr. Mendes France three or four 
years ago. | 


Mr. Prittie: If he were coming here, the normal protocol would apply. | 
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Tue ActiINc CuaIrMAN (Mr, Stanbury): Unless you want to get into an 
_argument with the witness, it is time we adjourned. 


Mr. M. OUIMET: May I just add one word in answer to Mr. Prud’homme’s 
question? 


Should the prime minister of Quebec and the Leader of the Opposition 
express the desire to have a debate on the C.B.C. we will find time to accommo- 
date them. 


THE ACTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Stanbury): May I thank you on behalf of the 
Committee for coming here. I think we should also express our appreciation to 
‘the staff for their patience in allowing us to complete the questioning of this 
‘witness after six o’clock. 


The Committee now stands adjourned until Tuesday at 3.30 p.m., at which 
time we will meet in room 371 in the West Block. 
} 
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Mr. Nugent, 

Mr.. Prittie, 

Mr. Prud’homme, 
Mr. Richard, 

Mr. Sherman, 

Mr. Stafford, 

Mr. Stanbury, 

Mr. Trudeau—(25). 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


TUESDAY, May 24, 1966. 


_ Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and As- 
sistance to the Arts, be authorized to sit while the House is sitting. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
TuEspay, May 24, 1966. 
(30) 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
met this day at 3.45 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, Béchard, Berger, 
Fairweather, Forrestall, Grégoire, J ohnston, McCleave, Pelletier, Peters, Prittie, 
Prud’homme, Richard, Stanbury (15). 


Members also present: Messrs. Goyer, Guay and Lewis. 


In attendance: Mr. J. Alphonse Ouimet, President, CBC, and Mr. Michael A. 


Harrison, Chairman, President’s Study Group, CBC (October 1963 to October 
1964). 


Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 


On motion of Mr. McCleave, seconded by Mr. Prud’homme, 


Resolved,—That reasonable living and travelling expenses, as well as a per 
liem allowance be paid to Mr. Michael A. Harrison appearing before this 
committee in accordance with the scale of expenses approved by Mr. Speaker. 


The Chairman called Mr. Harrison, who made a brief introductory state- 


nent and was then examined on the report of the President’s Study Group and 
ts recommendations. 


The questioning of the witness being concluded, the Chairman thanked him 
m behalf of the Committee. 


At 6.00 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 8.00 p.m. this evening. 


EVENING SITTING 
(31) 


The Committee resumed at 8.20 p.m. The Chairman Mr. Gérard Pelletier, 
resided. 


Members present: Messrs. Basford, Béchard, Berger, Brand, Cowan, 
ohnston, Mackasey, McCleave, Pelletier, Peters, Prittie, Prud’homme, Richard, 
‘tafford, Stanbury, Trudeau (16). 


Members also present: Messrs. Goyer and Lewis. 
In attendance: Mr. J. Alphonse Ouimet, President, CBC. 


Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 
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The Chairman recalled Mr. Alphonse Ouimet and he made a further 
statement on the major questions at issue before the Committee relating tc 
“Seven Days” and public affairs programming and staff. 

Mr. Ouimet was examined on his statement and supplied additional infor- 
mation. 

The examination of Mr. Ouimet still continuing, at 9.55 p.m., the Com- 
mittee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. on Thursday, May 26. 

M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by electronic apparatus) 


TUESDAY, May 24, 1966. 
'e@ (3.35 p.m.) 


(French) 


_. The CuatrmMAn: The Committee is meeting this afternoon to hear Mr. 
Michael Harrison. 


(English) 


__ Before we proceed I think it would be in order to have a motion that 
reasonable living and travelling expenses as well as a per diem allowance be 
oaid to Mr. Michael Harrison appearing before this Committee in accordance 
with the scale of expenses approved by Mr. Speaker. May I have someone move 
and second that? Moved by Mr. McCleave, seconded by Mr. Prud’homme. 
Motion agreed to. 


| Mr. Michael Harrison, as you know, was executive assistant to the president 
of CBC, and also president of the president’s study group when it operated. The 
committee wanted to hear him. I must now ask him whether he has a statement 
0 make or does he want the members to proceed with questions right away. 
What is your choice? 

| __ Mr. MicuaE. Harrison: Mr. Chairman, the only statement I think I should 
make is that I have severed my connection with the CBC effectively about 
ighteen months ago, in fact about six months ago and I have nevertheless 
mained interested in the progress of public broadcasting which is why I am 
iere today. 


_ Mr. Prittie: Well, perhaps my first question will bring a statement from 
Mr, Harrison, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Harrison surely knows the Committee was 
alled together at this time because of the dispute concerning ‘Seven Days”. 
low we are told that perhaps next month the cabinet will have a White Paper 
repared on broadcasting based upon the Fowler Committee report. The 
‘ommittee at that time, I presume, will be meeting to discuss the White Paper. 
it first glance, it seems to me that Mr. Harrison’s testimony would be of more 
aterest at that time than at the moment. But what I would really like to ask Mr. 
farrison is this. Has he some views to give the Committee which would relate 
articularly to the problem of the producers and the management arising from 
ae “Seven Days” controversy? 


_ Mr. Harrison: Well, Mr. Chairman, I find myself in a bit of a dilemma 
ere, because I understand that the president’s study group which reported on 
iis subject has not been produced because its report is regarded as privileged. 
; would be I think rather fictitious of me to claim that I had any views separate 
‘om those formed as a result of that study, and so I really would have to seek 
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direction from the Chairman as to what can he said about a privileged 
document or work leading to privileged document which has not been produced, 


The CHAIRMAN: A precedent was established last week I think when we 
had Mr. Ollivier here who can give further advice after this. Last week a 
question came up whether a witness could paraphrase a document that was not 
admitted as such and the answer seems to be yes. I don’t know if Dr. Ollivier has 
anything to say. 

Mr. OLLIviER: I do not think I have anything to add to that except that you 
should not quote paragraphs of the document because, then, if you do that, 
you cannot produce part of the document and not produce the whole of the 
document, but you can give your own impressions of it or refer to it; but the 
moment you start quoting, especially if you start quoting extensively, then the 
Committee also is in a quandary and the moment after that, that anyone who 
makes a motion that the document should be produced, then I think it would be 
up to the Committee to decide whether the document should be produced or 
not. So what I would say is not to go too far in quoting the document. 


Mr. PrRITTIE: Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Harrison is aware we have certain. 
information on the Fowler Report concerning the Committee, and I am looking 
in particular at page 43, which lists the points with which the P.S.G. and the 
Glassco Commission agreed in essence. 


Mr. HarRIson: May I say on that point that, generally speaking, that was | 
news to us as well. We had not seen the project before of the Glassco | 
Commission, so the identity, what identity there was, between its report and 
our Own was a revelation of the Glassco Report. Well, if I may return to your. 
question, I think the answer that I would have to give would be that the work 
which the president’s study group did tended in our view to find an illness and | 
to propose a cure of which the “Seven Days” issue is one symptom. In fact, if I) 
remember correctly, I think that “Seven Days’ had hardly begun at the time | 
that we were reporting so that it was not a subject that we looked at in 
particular. But what we did look at was the question of what direction and. 
leadership were given to the programming service in the CBC by management. | 
This is where we found some problems. This is a problem, I think, in any 
creative organization: how you channel the creative talents, if indeed you can 
channel them, so that their result is more or less consistent with the broad | 
objectives of the organization, and we found that the efforts inside the 
Corporation to achieve this had not been too effective. 


Mr. PRITTIE: Well, then you were very much concerned with the manage- 
ment structure? 


Mr. HARRISON: Yes, although what we were really concerned with was the | 
question of how to translate the broad mandate which the Corporation has which 
is quoted extensively into terms which became more and more meaningful to. 
people who were actually producing programs; in other words, how to give | 
some positive direction to the programming output. The problem at that time, 
and I think the problem that perhaps blew the “Seven Days” issue open, was | 
that there seems to be too much negative reaction to programming develop- 
ments; that a producer can often give of his best in preparing a program often 
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/almost to the stage of it being broadcast, and at that stage, be told that the 
‘program is not suitable; that it does not conform to Corporation policy. But 
from point of view of the creative person that is often very late. 

Mr. PRITTIE: What form did you think this sort of positive direction should 
take, Mr. Harrison? We have received a great many documents which deal with 
how to handle interviews and the objective of public affairs programs. There 
are lots of written documents. Do you refer to written directives or something 
verbal or establishing a climate of opinion? 


| Mr. Harrison: No, I think I referred to something more basic and that is 
the methods by which the services come into being: not details of the contents 
of particular shows or a series of shows, but how the whole idea of a program 
series becomes a fact in the Corporation. In our view, this could be partly 
accomplished by the structure, as you term it, or partly by attitude or a change 
in attitude, a change practice within the Corporation. 


The structural part, we felt, could be handled best—and I have to make it 
clear that this was the opinion of a working group; we could not do any 
controlled experiments or other types of experiments to prove whether it was 
worth while. In the final analysis we wondered whether we could sell 
it to management that is why it does not work now. But we felt that it 
would be a great improvement if the Corporation recognized that the very 
fundamental and important part of this programming service are the network 
outputs, and that where possible there should be as close to an unbroken line, a 
very nearly unbroken line, I should say, between the top management of the 
ooard of the Corporation and those that determining the shape of the network 
services as possible. 


Therefore, what I suggested was that on the structural side there should be 
dbviously the board of directors, management, and a vice-president program- 
ning, and that the heads of the network should report to the vice-president, 
orogramming and that the network should determine the program service down 
‘0 the level of ordering what programs were to go on the network. We have the 
mechanical side of that covered by a program brief in order system whereby 
he creative forces coming up from production units, both within the Corpora- 
ion and outside, would meet at an interface with the network to determine 
whether something would go or not but it would be up to the network to say: 
‘Well this is the type of program that we want’. That was the structural side. 

So far as the attitude or the practice was concerned, we felt that it should 
ve parted or divided a bit more, particularly in the question of assessment. Our 
rlews are somewhat radical in this, including, for example, the fact that we 
hought that there was a place for Parliament in the system of assessing public 
yroadcasting, and that Parliament’s responsibility should be to determine 
vhether the Corporation’s mandate as stated was properly identified, and 
ubsequent to assess the Corporation’s performance against that mandate. As 
rou progress down in the organization you parted, or broke up the mandate, 
nto first of all policies, then directives for the conduct for certain parts of the 
‘rogram servicing and ultimately orders for particular programs. But the 
rocess of assessment should follow immediately on each stage by the part of 
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the organization and not, above it as has often been the practice, a leaping down 
several levels below, where management would assess the actual program. 
When we talk about programming we mean a physical piece of film or program 
that was broadcast over the air would come to management for assessment. We 
felt that this time it was too late for management to be assessing; management 
should be assessing at earlier stages in the process of constructing a program- 
ming service. So those are the two things; the change of structure to highlight 
the network as the most important part of the service, and the change in 
practice to make sure that there was an assessment of each part leading to the 
development of the programming service, at a material and opportune time. 


Mr. PrittTie: I have two questions coming from that: one about Parliament 
doing some assessing. I leave that for the moment. You mentioned there should 
be a vice president of programming, a line position above the network 
operations. Is that right? 


Mr. Harrison: Above the heads of the two networks, yes. ) 
Mr. PRITTIE: I do not know if it was your group. I think it was the Fowler. 
Report that felt that there should be someone in this position who had very 
recent experience in television production, who understood the media very well. 
Was this your idea as well? 


Mr. HarRtIson: I think that was probably the Fowler Report. I do not think | 
we expressed a view of recent experience in production; in fact we tended to 
separate the two perhaps more distinctly than the Fowler Report has done. 


Mr. PRITTIE: Well, you mentioned the vice president of programming. I do | 
not have the chart in front of me at the moment, but there is such a person at | 
the present time, is there not? Could you explain the difference, the position | 
that he fills now compared to what you had in mind? 


| 

Mr. HARRISON: Well, I would have, if you would allow me, to refer to the | 
time in which we made the study, because, as I say, I have been away for 18 
months now. Well, I think broadly, the difference would be, on organizational | 
terms, between line and staff. We saw the vice president programming as 
having almost a line role although it tends to be a label rather than an accurate | 
description of what is going on. In any event, from management through the 
vice president of programming to the heads of the network there should be 
direct responsibility; whereas at that time I understand it is not different now 
the vice president of programming is in staff. He has no direct personal 
authority over the heads of the networks. He formulates programming policy 
which goes to management for approval and then goes down through the. 
general managers line to the networks. | 


@ (4.00 p.m.) 
Mr. PRITTIE: So, it is a difference between the line and staff, really? 


Mr. HARRISON: As I say, we felt that the networks were sufficiently impor- 
tant to make a special case out of them and to concentrate on network program- 
ming as the national function of the CBC. 


| 
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| Mr. PRITTIE: One of the structural changes which has been made since your 
committee reported was the appointment of directors of public affairs and news 
‘together. Your committee was opposed to that, I believe; is that correct? 


Mr. Harrison: No, we recommended something quite similar. The only 
‘difference was that we would have had them reporting to the directors of 
‘networks who in turn would report to the vice president of programming. As it 
stands the present practice is they report right to the general manager. 


Mr. PRITTIE: But your committee did not recommend against the grouping 
in the one position of public affairs and news? 


Mr. HARRISON: No. 


Mr. PritTig: Thank you. Now, just one other question. You mentioned 
something about Parliament assessing programs, or was it mandate? I 
wonder if you would explain that to me and how this might be done? 


Mr. Harrison: Well, it occurs to me that the temptation is very great in 
matters of programming of the CBC in particular to make investigations and 
assessments at a very low level in the organization. I think “Seven Days” is 
perhaps an example. It is a big issue, but in terms of the whole picture it is a 
small part of the Corporation’s programming. What we thought was that 
Parliament should—and here we were not really trying to tell Parliament how it 
should do it, but that at some point Parliament should make a broad assessment 
of the CBC, first of all to determine whether the mandate which the CBC has by 
and large set for itself is a proper one for the Corporation, and second, in 
ceceiving its annual reports and other reports from the Corporation, determin- 
ing whether the CBC has in fact lived up to its mandate; whether it is a 
somprehensive service; whether it does cover all parts of Canada equally, and 
30 on and so forth; whether it is developing Canadian talent. To make 
assessments in that broad manner seems to me to be a necessary function of 
somebody higher than the Corporation. 


| Mr. PritTiz: Did you look elsewhere when you were making that sugges- 
‘lon? Was the BBC any guidance at all in this respect? 


! Mr. Harrison: No, not in terms of going and talking to them. We looked 
at organizations of different broadcasting systems. 


Mr. PriITTIE: My question really is, does the parliament of the United 
Singdom do the sort of thing that you have suggested? 


Mr. Harrison: I do not know. 


_ Mr. Stansury: Mr. Harrison, perhaps you could explain a little more about 
rour committee. I think you chaired the committee as the executive assistant to 
she president at the time, or you were the executive assistant to the president at 
he time you chaired the committee? 


_ Mr. Harrison: I had been and I was detached from that function and 
eplaced in jt, in part, and worked full time on the study group. There were five 


ither people from inside the CBC and one from outside. Would you like me to 
‘oon? ; 
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Mr. STANBURY: Would you tell us who they were and what qualification 
they might have had for joining the study group. 

Mr. HARRISON: Well, as far as who they were I can give it very quickly. 
Perhaps in the light of what I am told I might be allowed to refresh my memory 
on qualifications. 

Broadly speaking, we had six from inside the Corporation, three with 
predominantly head office experience and three with predominantly field ex- 
perience. The head office people were Mr. W. D. Ross who at that time was 


director of organization planning and Mr. D. C. West who was director of 


budgeting. Now each of them had long experience in the Corporation. For 
example, Mr. Ross had started with the CBC in July, 1953, after three years of 
industry experience and three years in the navy and had worked predominant- 
ly, say, on the personnel side. He was head of organization planning. 


Mr. West had joined the CBC in 1949, after two years of civil service 


experience, five years in the army and seven years in business, and had worked 
on the budgetary and operations control side. 


As far as the field people were concerned, Mr. Kennedy, Sydney Kennedy, | 


joined the CBC in 1941, following private station and office experience, and at 
the time of the study was director for the Maritime provinces. John Langdon 


had joined the Corporation in 1955, and had worked in personnel administra- — 


tion and at the time of the study was assistant director of television operations. 
Mr. Langdon unfortunately was killed during the study and was replaced by 
another man from the Toronto operation, David Tasker who had joined the 
Corporation in 1944; he had worked on the technical side in radio and, then 
worked in industrial relations outside the Corporation and had returned to it to 
become industrial relations officer and then became employee and _ talent 
services director in Toronto. John was killed in the Ste Therese air crash at the 


end of November and Dave joined the study in December. I must say I felt it 
rather severely at the time because we had tried to mix up experiences and — 


take the head office people and have them out in the field and take the Toronto — 
people and put them in head office in Montreal; and John was just coming back . 


from Montreal, having finished his interviews there. It was his last day. 
Mr. STANBURY: When was this group formed? 
Mr. HARRISON: October 15. 
Mr. STANBURY: What year? 
Mr. Harrison: 1963. 
Mr. STANBuRY: And can you tell us how it happened to be set up? 


Mr. Harrison: Could I just finish on the six people because there was a | 
replacement for Mr. Langdon. The sixth member of the original group was | 
Maurice Pilotte who was director of divisional services in Montreal. This is a | 


service which includes personnel, accounting and administration, and he had | 
joined the Corporation in 1946. He also died during the study, but from a heart — 


attack. 
Mr. STANBURY: It was begun when? 
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Mr. HARRISON: We began October 15, 1963 and submitted our report to 


-management on the first of September, 1964, and it went to the board in Quebec 
city on the 30th of September. 


Mr. STANBURY: Can you tell us, please, how it came to be set up? 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, it came to be set up, I think because the Glassco 
!Commission in its published reports—19 I believe—had made quite a few criti- 
‘cisms of the Corporation but had not really proposed anything concrete in the 
‘way of solutions to the problems which it felt existed, which it implied existed, 
‘and so a submission was made by the president and submitted to the board to 
establish an internal study team which hopefully would overcome some of the 
deficiencies of past studies which had been done by people who did not 
understand broadcasting. 


Mr. STANBURY: The study was initiated by the president and the personnel 
of the group were chosen by the president. 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, in the first instance I have to admit to choosing them 
myself. I was very fortunate in getting them whenever there was any problem, 
and I recall that there were one or two difficulties about people being released 
for this length of time and the president arranged with the various members of 
management and ultimately, of course, he approved the appointments and 
submitted them to the board, and they were approved. 

i _ Mr. StTAnBuRY: Then, can you tell us very briefly how the group operated? 
Were they separated from their jobs completely for a certain period of time, or 
did they do this in their spare time? 

Mr. HARRISON: Well, it varied. I was completely separated and I would say 
that Mr. Ross almost so, Mr. West almost so as well, although occasionally there 
were jobs to be done back in their areas. Mr. Pilotte virtually full time; Mr. 
Langdon during his period almost full time because that was the intensive 
interview part. Later when Mr. Tasker came on the group I would say maybe 
50 per cent or 65 per cent; Mr. Kennedy who, of course, had the biggest load to 
carry being director of a region I would say probably worked over-all about 60 
ser cent of his time on this. 


Mr. StanBury: Did you work independently of each other, or together? 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, we began together by settling the terms of reference 
that had been approved for us and the tasks that we had to do, and then we 
split up for interviews, as I mentioned, in areas which were not home ground to 
4s to try to shake some of our own preconceived notions about the operations. 
Then, we came together to review our reports, to draft organization charts or 
lescriptions of various parts of the functions, and then we would split up and 
work on them. It was an ebb and flow operation. 


| Mr. STansury: I do not know whether this is a fair question, but you can 
‘udge for yourelf whether or not you feel you should answer it. I would be 
nterested to know whether the report, the recommendations that came out of 
your study, were unanimous, or were they a consensus, or was it simply a 
‘eflection of majority opinion within the group? 
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Mr. Harrison: I would say that they were very strongly consensus. If there 
had been any difficulty, or difference of opinion, it was threshed out within the 
group beforehand. In fact, we had many stormy sessions among ourselves 
working out our recommendations and testing them with many willing devil’s 
advocates on every point. 


Mr. STANBURY: In the end there was no dissent from the report as far as 
you are aware? 


Mr. Harrison: No minority report submitted. 


Mr. Stanpury: No one expressing dissent within the group from the 
conclusions that you— 


Mr. Harrison: No. If there had been—as I said, there was strong dissent at 
various parts of the preparation of the work and if those dissents could not be 
overcome, then the group gave way. 


Mr. STANBURY: So, whatever recommendations you made were unanimous, 
How did you report? Did you submit a report to the president? 


Mr. Harrison: Yes, we submitted a report to the president on the Ist of 
September of 1964, and we accompanied it with an appendix including or- 
ganization charts and descriptions of the various functions, and so on. 


Mr. STANBURY: One of the main recommendations, I gather, was the 
suggestion that there be a vice president of programming in a line function. I 
gather that this was not accepted by either management or the Fowler 
Committee. Are you familiar with the conclusions that were drawn by the 
Fowler Committee about this suggestion? 


| 


@ (4.15 p.m.) 


Mr. Harrison: Yes, I am not sure if I ever had an opportunity to discuss | 
that part of the recommendations with the members of the Fowler Committee. 
We had a session with them in January of 1965, briefly, part of a morning and 
part of an evening and we did not really get down to this. My reaction on. 
reading the Fowler Report was there had been some misunderstanding about. 
exactly what we were recommending, but they had obviously a different view | 
on the question of programs. ] 


Mr. STANBuRY: I gather you felt, and your group felt that that was the very 
central recommendation to the achievement of the objectives that you were | 
setting out to achieve. . 


Mr. HARRISON: Yes; this was the issue on which the report of the group © 
failed to gain management acceptance. Up to that point there had been a fair 
degree of acceptance indicated for the various parts of the report but we 
became unstuck on the programming one. After that things rather deteriorated. 


Mr. STanBuRY: Apart from that the report was largely implemented was it? 
Mr. Harrison: I would not say so, not in my view. 


Mr. STANBURY: Are there any other important areas of your recommenda- | 
tions which were not implemented, to your knowledge, and which you feel | 
would seriously affect the relationship between the production and management | 
level? 
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Mr. HARRISON: Well, the only other key one on the production part was that 
we had proposed a complement to our recommendation on programming of a 
‘reorganization of the production side of the business. As I mentioned earlier in 
response to Mr. Prittie’s question, we tended to draw, certainly for purposes of 
network programming, quite a distinction between programming and produc- 
tion. We viewed programming as that portion of the operation down to the 
‘point where officers of the network were ready to order programs to go on the 
‘air; of course, following a great deal of verbal interchange of content between 
the network people and the production people, but production was a separate 
operation. Indeed the programmes of the Corporation are not all produced by 
the CBC by any means. There are many production agencies producing pro- 
grammes which are broadcast by the Corporation and many of them are 
ordered by the network in a manner somewhat analogous to the manner we 


were suggesting, for the whole network operation. So we had proposed that 
there be a reorganization of the production side of the business to ensure that in 
every centre all the elements involved in producing programs were as close 
organizationally and physically as possible in order to produce the best pro- 


grams. 
| ; ‘ ‘ 
| Now, that varies across the Corporation; there is no one set pattern for 


production organization. At the time that we were assessing it, for example, in 
Montreal the producers were part of the programming side of this, and the rest 
of the production facilities were in other operations. In Toronto the producers 
were with the operations side. 


} 
} 
| Mr. StanBury: I gather that the relationship between the production people 
and management is much the same in the French network and the English 
network. Certainly, I think it seems to have been in the public affairs section at 
least. Is the structure virtually the same? 


| Mr. Harrison: No, the structure is quite different but the attitudes at the 
time that we set them were— 


Mr. STANBURY: Well there seems to be a supervisor of public affairs and 
something else in the French network and someone of much the same title in 
the English network. There seems to be someone next in command above him 
who has responsibility for both news and public affairs. In each case that person 
seems to report to a vice president and general manager of a network. 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, I understand that in the present organization this is 
the same that they are patterned on. 


| Mr. STANBURY: Is this a change then since your committee— 


! Mr. Harrison: Yes, it was different as I mentioned the principal difference 
oetween Montreal and Toronto in the old days, in the 1963-64 period where we 
were discussing it, was the position of the producers, in one case they were in 
‘he programming part of the organization, and in the other case they were in 
she operation side. 


Mr. STANBURY: Well, I do not know whether I am expressing the witnesses 
views accurately or not, but my impression was that the supervisor of public 
fairs in Toronto stressed the personnel or the personality aspect of the 
)peration as the problem in his milieu, whereas the supervisor of public affairs 
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in Montreal seemed to stress problems of structure. Under the present organiza- 
tion, which appears to be the same in both centres, is there anything in your 
group’s report which would resolve this apparent conflict? There seems to be 
a similar dissatisfaction in each centre but for different reasons. 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, I would have to say I do not know because I do not 
know the present supervisors; they were not the supervisors involved at the 
time we did the study, and I have been out of the country and I have not hear¢c 
the evidence they gave before the Committee: 


Mr. STANBURY: You stil feel that under the present structure the vice 
president of programming would be an improvement in the organization? 


Mr. Harrison: Well, I think so; we thought so at the time; whether we 
were right or not could only be proved by trying it out. 


Mr. STANBURY: But the change that has taken place in the structure would 
not alter the validity of your recommendation, in your estimation? 


Mr. HARRISON: No, not in my view—It was part of the change that we had 
recommended, but the rest of the changes which would support it have not 
taken place. 


Mr. STANBURY: Now, you mentioned that the “Seven Days” situation is the 
sympton of an illness. We have been looking primarily at public affairs. Do you 
suggest that the illness extends beyond the public affairs department? 


Mr. Harrison: Yes, I would say that that would be the case at the time that 
we did our work. In fact, the public affairs side had produced one example of a 
problem at that time, but there were other examples. The basic question, as I 
said, is the need to determine some method of shaping and guiding program- 
ming services so that by and large move in the general direction that the) 
Corporation is moving and not become independent in direction. | 


Mr. STANBURY: And this you saw as a general problem, not limited to one 
production centre or one department? 


Mr. Harrison: That is right. 
Mr. STAnBuRY: Thank you. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: The witness spoke about Parliament’s assessing whether the 
Corporation has carried out its mandate. He was not aware of any experience or 
any close relationship between the British Parliament and the British Broad- | 
casting Corporation, but I wonder if he is aware of a parliamentary association 


with straight broadcasting in Italy? 
Mr. Harrison: No. 


Mr. McCLEAvE: Or in any other countries. You see our problem, if I can 
explain it very briefly, Mr. Harrison, apart from encounters which we have in. 
the formal committee atmosphere, and apart from the fact that we can raise 
questions in the House of Commons is that there is no method by which we can 
sit down with the Corporation and discuss its problems informally with them | 
and I wondered if you had anything to suggest as to how we might overcome | 
that problem? 


} 
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Mr. Harrison: Well, I have not, sir, and the reason is that ours was an 
nternal study both in the sense that it was done by internal people and it 
oneerned itself with the internal operation of the organization. We limited 
urselves to suggesting that at an appropriate time both the mandate and the 
perations of the CBC should be set by Parliament. Now we did no research 
sutside. We did not leave the country in our study. How this could be done I 
hink is perhaps a fruitful area to study, because I think there definitely is some 
eed to fill that gap. 


_ Mr. McCuEave: Did you tell Mr. (Stanbury?) that most of the changes that 
ou recommended in your group report have not been carried out? 


_ Mr. Harrison: That would be my views, yes. 
Mr. McCuEave: What proportion was carried out? 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, it depends really on what you mean by carrying out? 
Mr. McCuieAveE: Adopted in either a major or a minor way. 


__ Mr. Harrison: Well, may I run through them? Well, our first recommenda- 
on was that the chief executive should concentrate on long term planning, 
ver-all policy and outward relations. Now, I do not know whether that has 
een carried out in full or not. I would say that probably to a great extent that 
as been done, but here again I have to remind you that I have been outside of 
le organization for eighteen months and not completely familiar with what is 
Ding on. 

Mr. McCLEAveE: Was this severance voluntary on your part? 
__ Mr. Harrison: Subtle. 


_ Mr. McCLeEave: Did you get the cold shoulder because of your recommen- 
ations of the president’s study group? 


_ Mr. Harrison: No, I would not say that that would be an accurate way of 
jutting it. CBC is an interesting organization and many people work for it for 
jany different reasons. I happened to work for it because, first of all, I thought 
‘at broadcasting was an important matter but it is a bit seductive in the sense 
iat the gap between what the Corporation can be and what it is is always a 
(allenge and I really left the organization because I came to the point where I 
ilt that in spite of being in an excellent position to do so I was no longer able 
‘ do anything effective about improving the operations of the CBC improving 
te achievement of what I felt that the broadcasting recommendations should do, 


_ Mr. McCtieave: Could I ask for clarification if after your work, or the study 
foups work was through or completed, did you return to your position as the 
resident’s executive assistant? 


| Mr. Harrison: NoI did not. 
| Mr. McCieave: Where did you go then? 


_ Mr. Harrison: Well, physically I stayed pretty well where I was. So far as 

wrk was concerned, I was given an assignment to assess the two projects for 

Casolidation at Toronto and Montreal. It is so long ago I can hardly remember. 

le Corporation had been planning consolidation; it had been almost a way of 

L's, consolidation was a good thing and I was asked to assess the economics of 
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the situation. Also at the same time Mr. Gilmour, who was kind enough { 
prompt my search for the word there, asked if I would help him on the settin 
up of a long range planning function which had been something which we wer 
apt to give attention to during the study and which we did and recommended, 
told him I would help him set it up but subsequently in assessing where I we 
going I felt that I could not be really effective in carrying it out and I told hiz 
that I would not work on it permanently. So at that time someone was askin 
me to do something so I went on a leave of absence for a year, 


@ (4.30 p.m.) 


Mr. McCLEAvE: Yes; would you return to the recommendations then ¢ 
your group. I am sorry to sidetrack you. 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, so far as the chief executive function is concerned, 
am sure Mr. Ouimet could tell you better about it than I. My appreciation of th 
situation is by and large the chief executive does concentrate more on th 
outward and upward matters. Chief operating function we suggested shoul 
also be concentrated in the hands of one officer. I understand that this is nc 
completely done in the sense there are still vice-presidents and generz 
managers who work closely with the chief operating officer who is the statutor 
vice-president. If I were giving a box score on that one I would say maybe 6 
per cent 65 per cent. We recommended that in order to highlight the separatio’ 
between these two functions and to support each of them so that they could b 
fully equipped to take on their jobs the chief executive and chief operatin 
officer should have staff specialists. Planning has been appointed but not as | 
separate function; it includes operations, and we felt this should not be don 
because planning is a long range thing and operations many times is curren’ 
Box score; on that one I do not know. Mr. Gilmour would know better than | 
Finance; we recommended a separation of the finance from controller functio’ 
for operational reasons. They were not separated. I do not think it’s vital to th) 
conduct of the program business. Engineering; we recommended a pure engi’ 
neering function; some of the operations aspects are included in engineerin 
still. Corporate affairs is now called assistant to the president. Basically I thin) 
what we recommended with some differences in it. Programming is the big on’ 
where the difference is. | 
Mr. McCLEAVE: Where would you put that? | 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, in terms of the fact that we felt the network service 
merited a better deal I would have to say very low indeed; it just was nc 
accepted, period. Now, this is a value scale that bears no relation to the needs 0 
the Corporation. It certainly it is not zero in that term but in terms of th) 
report that we were proposing it has not been done. We recommended that th 
sales function should be pulled out and that if the CBC was going to sell ther! 
should be a general sales manager. That was not accepted. 

We recommended that there be a separate personnel function with specie 
emphasis on the development of the talent side. That was not accepted. Th 
administration portfolio was set up; maybe again 65 or 70 per cent. The bi) 
problem, of course, is that all these bits and pieces which exist in othe 
portfolios now have not been brought together and this was one of ou 
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recommendations on the operating side of the business, that there should be an 
pperating services, as we call it, an organization to pull in all of these functions 
which provided services to the job of producing programs, and the fact that they 
are scattered around means often that the services mentioned—I will have to 
sorrect that to the past tense—meant that the services were not properly per- 
formed, or in some cases were not performed at all. One of the key ones we 
recommended was this question of negotiation of rights, performing rights for 
rogram; there was no central guidance on that question. Then, as I say, we get 
nto the programming side and the production side of the business. There pro- 
jramming, nil; production some changes. But what I would like to stress is that 
outting in a title or even a few functions does not necessarily mean the same 
hing as we recommended. 


_ Mr. McCuLeEave: When you were set up, did you operate perhaps in complete 
adependence of management, or did you consult with them from time to time 


bout the opinions you were coming up with and the recommendations that 
our group was inclined to bring in? 


Mr. HARRISON: Well that is several questions rolled into one and I am sure 
ou understand. We operated independently in the sense—perhaps too independ- 
ntly—that we were producing our own recommendations and not recom- 
aendations which were pre-sold or pre-acceptable. 


Mr. McCLEAvE: Suggested by management? 


_ Mr. Harrison: That is right. So far as contact was concerned, in the very 
arly stages, December, January, February, maybe into March, I had frequent 
aformal contact with the president. In fact, in that period I often saw him more 
ian I had when I was his executive assistant. We began to produce verbal—we 
iade our first verbal report in April, I believe, and then after that the contact 
onded to become more formal between the study group as a whole, rather than 
iformal contact that I had with the president. In fact it became in the end 
(most completely a formal contact. We reported—the beginning of April, in May, 
» June and briefly we informally reported in July to indicate we would be 
ibmitting our report, and our report went in on the first September. 


q 
t 
\ 


_ Mr. McC eave: A final question, you mentioned that efforts were not too 
Tective by which managerial advice could be given to programming, I think 


“ 


yu said that in answer to Mr. Prittie. I do not want to paraphrase you too 


uch. Is this a fair assessment of what you said? 

Mr. Harrison: Well, perhaps I could sort of answer that and re-phrase it. 
ur view was that there was a chain of relationships going down through the 
(ganization, through people basically, and that the big need in the Corporation 
as for programming leadership to come down from the board and manage- 
tent and ultimately to arrive at as I termed it, an interface where the needs of 
te organization would meet the creative expression of the people on the 
oduction side, and at that stage a channelling would be done so that the 
ceative forces would tend to move broadly in the direction of the organization 
\aunted to take. We saw this as the gap. We recognized, and I think I began by 
‘ying, that this is a big problem in any creative organization, either the 
lsearch lab or broadcasting agency or what have you, to achieve sufficient 


hedom and flexibility and creativity on the part of the people who are publicly 
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producing the ideas, and yet to create by the people in a national position a 
atmosphere which gives some direction to the organization, direction to tl 
output but does not stifle the creativity. 


Mr. McC.ireave: What factors in your opinion are responsible for th 
difficulty? 


Mr. Harrison: “This” being “Seven Days’’? 


Mr. McCLeEAVE: No, not necessarily “Seven Days” but that could be used : 
an example. 


Mr. Harrison: Well, I am not sure that I know the answer to that. W 
began on the programming recommendations and really we came unstuck wit 
that. On the programming ones, I think you have to ask Mr. Ouimet why he di 
not agree with that part of it. It seemed to us the more we were called upon 1 
justify our recommendations and to prove that they were what was needed an 
to then argue they would work the more resistance we experienced. In fac 
many parts of the report were not written at all at the stage of verb: 
presentation but were written subsequently in order to answer points whic 
were raised as to why we were wrong, including a chart where we took ever 
possible programming organization from the American network system wher 
the producers and all the production facilities are tied right to the network, to 
very loose system where production is a way over somewhere and programs ar 
found under bushes. We analyzed every one of them according to a scale ¢ 
values which the president had really set out for us, and we still came up pt 
the same answer, but we still got the same reaction. 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Harrison, I just have a few questions. Your cal 
evidence was that you selected the members of the study group on approval b 
the president and did I understand you that this then went to the board. | 

Mr. Harrison: That is right. They were submitted to the Board at | 
meeting in Vancouver in September of 1963. | 


Mr. BASFORD: Do you know if the report went to the board? | 


Mr. HARRISON: Yes, the report went to the Board at the meeting in Queb« 


City on Septembre 30th—October 1st in an annotated version. 
Mr. BASFoRD: Well, the report did not go. 


| 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, the report went but it was a little fuller than when | 
was submitted. I have never seen it incidentally. Well, I have never read it, bi 
I have seen it facing me across the table as you are seeing my copy of the BN! 
report here, but on its side comments about what is wrong. That is the versio 
that went. But I think I am not speaking of the same version as the Fowler— | 

Mr. BAsrorD: Well, the Corporation, I think for a legal definition, is th 
President, the Vice-President and the board. Did you make any recommenda 
tions about the board? 


Mr. HARRISON: No. 
Mr. BASFoRD: Were you asked to? 
Mr. Harrison: No. 
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__ Mr. Basrorp: Is not there function within the CBC as important as 
~»arliament’s function? 

| Mr. HARRISON: Yes, but our terms of reference was to look at the 
wganization, administration, communications within the organization. This is 
\ot to say we did not have any views about it but we did not report on them. 
Ve discussed informally with the president. 

Mr. Basrorp: I would be interested in your views on the board. 


» (4.45 p.m.) 


| Mr. HarRIsoN: Well, for what they are worth, my view is that the Governor 
a Council should appoint the board and the board should thereupon recom- 
aend the appointment of the president to the Governor in Council and the 
resident should recommend the appointment of a vice-president to the board, 


nd the board approve that. The problem with the present board is that the 
resident and vice-president are appointed independently, and I understand 
hat the act may be changed in this respect, but there is no power of the board 


) recommend on the appointment or removal of either. 


Mr. Basrorp: They are completely independent in terms of appointment 
rom each other. It has been alleged here by management that the “Seven 
lays” situation is a totally isolated situation and I take it the fact that your 
ommittee was appointed before “Seven Days” was in production would indi- 
ate that this is not true; that there was a problem in communication and 
roduction before “Seven Days”. 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, this would be certainly what we found. In fact I was 
ressed by the president a couple of times during the study to refer to specifics, 
ad we had a number of specific problems that we saw at that time, that I gave 
) him in confidence, because our role was not a role of going around pointing a 
nger at someone, we were supposed to be in terms of structure. 

Mr. Basrorp: Specifics in terms of communications? 


__ Mr. Harrison: In terms of program problems that were unresolved and 
here there was a need to correct them. 


Mr. Basrorp: Were these programming problems isolated within the public 
‘fairs department? 


Mr. Harrison: No. They included the music department and the farm 
‘oadcast. 
| Mr. Basrorp: And the president was anxious that you find answers to those 
yoblems? 

Mr. HARRISON: Well, I think the fact that the study group was appointed at 
lindicates an intention by management to solve the problems. The story was 
at we did not come up with acceptable answers; and also we came up againt 
(ite a different situation in that at the time that we were still working the 
lwler Committee was appointed with its first term reference to appraise the 
‘ork we had done. So, suddenly the whole character of the study changed. It 
‘as not an internal study where there was going to be free discussion and 
‘ceptance of our rejection. It became something where there was going to be a 
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third party coming in and looking at it, and I think it made us certainly a bi 
edgy. We tended to be a little more careful in what we said, not out of am 
concern of pulling the punches on our recommendations because we did not d 
that, but because we felt that ultimately the work that we had done, the repor 
that we made, might become public and therefore should be fairly moderate i 
timing. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have noted that you nodded. at a certain point instead o 
answering. We have no reporters, just tape recording and it does not recor 
when you nod. 


Mr. HARRISON: Where did I nod? 


Mr. BAsrorp: Is it a fact that one of the terms of reference of the Fowle 
Committee was a contributing factor or accounted in some ways for thi 
lessening of informal contact between the study group and the president. 


Mr. Harrison: I think so, in part. By that time, too, it was becoming clea 
that attitudes were rather hardening. We were in a box where we now had t 
submit a report that we were pretty sure was not going to be acceptable 
Management knew that a report was coming that was not going to bi 
acceptable so we tended to do a bit of fencing and that, coupled with the Fowle 
Committee’s appointment, made it more difficult than it would have been 01 
stright internal. After all, you know there are hundreds and thousands o 
management consulting, internal consulting type of reports that pass fron 
specially constituted bodies to managements every year. They are not alway 
accepted, but there are very few of them that come up against public or specia 
committee scrutinies. | 


Mr. Basrorp: Would it be fair to characterize the report as extremel) 
critical of the structure of top management? 


Mr. HArRIson: No. 
| 
Mr. Basrorp: I do not mean that in terms of personnel but of personalities. | 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, critical in the sense that we proposed something quit) 
different. But we tended to keep clear of simple criticism, of repetition of, this i) 
wrong, and this wrong, and this is wrong; because this has been certainly in m) 
own view the failing of the Glassco Commission Report which had been ver, 
critical with the Corporation but had not proposed anything. I am talking, 0 
course, about the published report. It turned out that the project report whicl 
had been submitted by that group to Mr. Glassco and his colleagues was quit, 
similar to our report in the particulars which the Fowler Committee noted. Bu) 
in answer to your question, I would have to say that we were critical in th 
sense that we proposed there should be substantial changes. We were no 
critical in the sense that we catalogued a number of corporate ills. 


Mr. BasrForpD: That is all for the moment. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I just have one or two questions Mr. Harrison. Thi 
so-called blow up was really inevitable, was it not? If it had not been ‘“‘Sevel 
Days” it would have come in some other area of public affairs, do you suspect 


+ ska 
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Mr. HARRISON: Well, in some other area where there was a key program- 
ning activity of the Corporation. In fact, at one point, one of the members of 
ur group used the term “sitting on a powder keg” which created quite a 
‘eaction at the time; but I think this appears to be the case. 


_ Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Now, we have had the term “powder keg” and “iceberg” 
ut they still point to the same problem, in a way, do they not; or a different 
nalogy to the same problem? 


: 
i 


Mr. Harrison: Well, as I began sir, in my view this “Seven Days” issue, 
vhile it is important and has occupied a great deal of the attention of your 
ommittee and the management of CBC and certainly producers give it a lot of 
ttention in Toronto, it is a symptom of the problem in giving direction to a 
reative output, and I am not minimizing the problem; I think it is a great one. 
Ve felt we had an answer to it. It was not accepted. 


_ Mr. FarIRWEATHER: In fairness to management—I think it is Mr. Walker 
tho accepts the Secretary of State’s alluson to the iceberg as being a true or a 
ood allusion, and presumably this is the very reason you were asked to study 
r bring in recommendations about the problems the Glassco Report made 
ublic. 


| 


_ Mr. Harrison: Well not to confuse it with any further word phase, but at 
iat time the term was with Glassco making all that smoke, there must be some 
re somewhere, and this is one of the reasons why the study was started. 


__ Mr. FAIRWEATHER: So that management recognized the problem and the 
aly thing that you did not do is bring in a report that they liked. 


' Mr. Harrison: We did not bring any solution which management felt 
ould be acceptable. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Acceptable? 
Mr. Harrison: And, if I may add, I think that this is completely a fair ball. 


_ Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Oh yes, sure, and this is the same fair ball that we are 
ying to throw here, in a way. Now, you said you came to this committee as 
ae interested in public broadcasting. I would like your concept of public 
coadcasting. There are various concepts; I have large amounts of paper in the 
(fice from people who have different concepts of public broadcasting. I would 
} interested in yours. 


__ Mr. Harrison: Well, it will certainly surprise you somewhat, but basically I 
tink that my concept of public broadcasting is what we have in the CBC at the 
Jesent time. Maybe this does not surprise you because of the fact that I worked 
ir the organization for so many years; but I think that the objectives that the 
Orporation has are good objectives. I think that the sort of service that it could 
{ve in terms of what it has set out for it to do is the right sort for our country. 
lam concerned that it does not attain it’s own ideals or it’s own goals to the 
(gree that I think would be proper for a broadcasting service. 


_ Mr. Farrweatue_r: Now, is this the area in which you think there should be 
<.arliamentary assessment? 


Mr. Harrison: Yes, to assess whether in fact the Corporation has the right 
Cjectives and, if so, periodically, if it is achieving them. 
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Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I must say it frightens me to think of an assessment b 
Parliament of program content. I hoped that it would frighten you too. 
presume that around this table we would have as many different ideas o 
program content as there are members of this Committee. 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, the only thing that I could add to that is that ; 
frightens me when management assesses individual programs. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Would it frighten you to have us assess parts of fift 
programs that made up the “Seven Days” series, extract parts of it? Could thi 
Committee assess the quality of the series “Seven Days” by taking extract 
from it, as is proposed? 


Mr. Harrison: In my opinion, no. I think that is working at the wrong en 
of the spectrum from the point of view of the functions of a Committee such a 
this. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Let us get back to word pictures. The cliche abou 
French-English relations is two solitudes. Is this too strong an allusion t 
the separation of management and the program people? I do not want to ove 
dramatize, but— | 

Mr. Harrison: That is a hard one to answer. ) 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Well, do not bother because it is of no moment. It ha 
interested me all through that there seems to be two groups of people talking t 
different sets of concepts and different plans. They never meld or merge 0 
meet. Is that reasonable? | 


Mr. HARRISON: Well that pre-supposes, I think, and sets before them ti 
have a personal dialogue and I do not accept that as absolutely necessary. | 
have heard, you know, that the president would sit down with the committe, 
producers from time to time. I think that is good. I think that would help t. 
build personal confidence and more of the feeling that, you know, somebody wu) 
there likes me, or understands my problems. But in terms of actually gettin, 
the programs on the air it would not work: it would have to be organizatio) 
functions through structures and people and the days when there might hav 
been a handful of producers and one top man maybe that sort of persone 
contact would work. It works in many private stations, but I do not think i 
would work in an organization that goes right across the country. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have no other names on the list. Are there other member 
who meant to ask questions? 


if 
| 


(Translation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: One question. Do you really believe there is a lack 0 
freedom of action within the public affairs department? Are there enormou 
restrictions on people in the public affairs department? Is there slight restric. 
tions or no restrictions at all? 


Mr. Harrison: I don’t think there is a lack of freedom. Perhaps in som 
sectors there may be restrictions, evidently, but in general, I think it would b 
truer to say that there are fewer restrictions than outside the CBC. 


| 
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Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Could we find out where in private enterprise, in 
television, in other countries, is there something similar to what we find in CBC; 
| insofar as creativity is concerned? 


| Mr. HARRISON: Yes. Outside of broadcasting, perhaps in research, obviously 
there is the same kind of creativeness. But I think that outside of broadcasting, 
it is the field of research which is the one most closely related to television. I 
| ;mean in the field of research, there are problems of creating solutions, but often 
i it is not a problem of management. The question is to find, to bring parts of the 
corporation and of the creative individuals together and make them produce 
‘something. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: According to your experience and following your re- 
search, do you find that the situation is so desperate in the CBC, on the one 
‘hand, between management, I don’t like the word “Gérance’”’ > Head Office, as it 
has been called, and the producers and the supervisors? 


Mr. Harrison: No, I don’t think so. At this time, I am not in despair about 
(it. I fear for the future of the CBC. A program like “Seven Days” shows we 
have reasons to be concerned. I can’t find the words to express this tension. I 
trust there will be a very good future for the CBC, I believe so. But it is always 
the same problem. We look after day to day problems as they arise, long term 
\problems are neglected. Mr. Ouimet himself said this. 


! Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Finally, would you be of the opinion that it is normal 
‘that, in a division of the CBC called the public affairs department, because that 
is where there is the most creativeness, this will always be a place where 
conflict is always possible between people who wish to create and who do not 
like restrictions, and on the other hand the persons who want to direct and who 
‘must impose certain restrictions from time to time. Is this not normal that there 
should always be possible conflicts wherever individuals direct the department, 
because of the particular character of the medium. 


Mr. Harrison: That may be. In this field, there are always free thinking 
people who want freedom of expression. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: You mean people who want complete freedom of action? 


Mr. HARRISON: Yes, but I will qualify that, obviously, this is not possible in 
a set-up like the CBC. You can’t give the fullest freedom to these people. Their 
work must be in concert with the objectives of the corporation. Otherwise, the 
public broadcasting system becomes a broadcasting system for people who want 
to air their own views. 


Mr. PrRup’HOMME: I did not have any more questions but you have just 
Suggested a few in your last answer. Do you believe, following your experience, 
that there can exist, in the CBC, elements which are most apt to use the CBC to 
xpress, as you have just stated in your last sentence, to use it as a public 
platform for their personal ideas to try to put them across, one way or another. 
Do you think that there can be such people in the CBC? 


Mr. HARRISON: Oh yes, I do. Not only in a pejorative sense, am I using the 
term. It is a question of creating problems. Artists, for instance, who want to 
create something original—the producer who creates programs, and are very 
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proud of them, and sometimes, they consider all of the CBC outside of their 
production, public affairs, music or whatever it may be, ballet, as completely 
negligeable. They consider everything else outside their program as interfering 
with their own program. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Please understand that I did not want to use it in a 
pejorative sense. It is normal that creativeness should give rise to situations 
which cannot be discussed today, but may be discussed later on. Don’t you 
think, therefore that the Head Office is necessarily against the creative spirit? 


Mr. HARRISON: Oh no, not at all. I think the Head office considers creativity 
and creativeness as an essential function. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: As an essential element? 
Mr. HARRISON: Oh yes. 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Thank you. 

(English) 


Mr. PRITTIE: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could put a supplementary 
question? 


The CHAIRMAN: It is a supplementary? 
Mr. PRITTIE: No. 


Mr. PETERS: When your study group was set up did it predate the strike in 
the French network? 


Mr. Harrison: No, the French network was started in 1958 or 1959—it | 


started in 1958 and went into 1959. 


Mr. PETERS: We understand that there has been considerable change in the | 


two structures, the French network and the english network, and the manage- | 
ment role in both is considerably different. Did you find one to be a more | 


acceptable type of control than the other? 
Mr. Harrison: No. 
Mr. PETERS: Did they both have the same weaknesses? 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, they had the same weaknesses, but they arrived at 
them by a different route. We used the term “balance of forces” for each of the 
major network centres. They had each arrived at a method of operating which 
balanced the administrative and budgetary control against the creative and 


programming control; but the methods differed between the two centres. In | 


each the situation was less than ideal because parts of the organization had in 
our view been artificially pulled apart in order to create this balance. 


Mr. PETERS: Were there always in both of them the same overriding factors 
that produced the “Seven Days” crisis? This is not the crisis behind the scenes; 


it is the public one where the managing director goes over the head of the chain — 


of command and picks out somebody at the bottom and says that is it. 


Mr. Harrison: I cannot recall any specific cases of the kind of someone . 


being fired. 
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Mr. PETERS: A fellow being chastized or reprimanded or— 


Mr. Harrison: No, I do not think there was a specific instance in my 
‘recollection that came to our attention, anyhow. 
| Mr. PETERS: You did not find that there was meddling from the general 
manager level to the very bottom of the structure? 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, that is a pretty broad term. Certainly, there were 
occasions when in the view of the people concerned the management people 
were getting down into details of programming activities; and really it was this 
sort of thing that we suggested that should be properly replaced by a system 
where there was an assessment being made at each stage, instead of manage- 
ment assessing an individual program or an individual performance on a 
program. Management should assess something broader than that. We had 
spelled out a hierarchy of values, if you like, beginning with the mandate which 
oarliament should assess and winding up with individual programs which 
should be assessed by the program supervisors in the network if they were 
aetwork programs. 


| 
| 


Mr. PETERS: You are familiar with the structural patterns which are put out 
‘n what you call the breakdown of the boxes that everybody sits in. Is it general 
that the role above does not have the trust anyway of the people that control the 
boxes below. It varies. So I understand there was a strike and there were certain 
‘egal restrictions put on management in the French network that were not put on 
she English network. In one case it is fairly autocratic and in the other it is a 
voluntary arrangement. What were your findings in relation to the overlapping 
of the jurisdiction and the willingness for someone higher up to go down into 
the next category and assume directorship, and that level? 


» (5.15 p.m.) 


Mr. HarRIson: Well, you have brought a lot of elements in there. So far as 
‘Trust is concerned, which is your first point, I would say that we did not find 
iy general widespread loss of trust with people in higher positions. We did 
ind, however, that there was quite a bit of concern and quite bad relations 
‘enerally between the field elements of the Corporation—the field operating 
lements of the line and some of the office departments; and here again this is 
tot an isolated problem. It is not one that is found only in corporations, or only 
n broadcasting organizations. It is the subject of innumerable books and 
irticles on the subject of management. The problem really goes down into the 
ine believing that it is autonomous and should go ahead without any worry 
bout procedures or methods of operating, and the staff, on the other hand, 
ealing with their point of view of control. They have to get their report on 
vhat goes out. This type of line staff conflict was one that led to some 
ifficulties in the relations between head office and the field people. 


Mr. PETERS: One of the difficulties we have found is that everybody is so 
ice to everybody, from the president all the way down the line. On the other 
and, the people on the other end say what nice people everyone seems to be 
bove them, except they do not know anything about what they are doing. This 
rorks both ways. You must have studied this particular—it is not a phenomena, 
ou said it is general—matter. Did your committee make recommendations to 
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Parliament on this? It seems to me anyway that at each of these levels they 
must have a certain amount of responsibility and the people that work below 
them must also have a certain amount of responsibility, and it is not the same 
responsibility, and yet it is quite easy to see the general manager of the 
Corporation go to an actor, or a host and say “Out, because I do not like you.” 
Obviously it is not working. It is not working for about four levels. Did you find 
that this was true all through the structure? 


Mr. HARRISON: I could not generalize about this. One thing that I think we 
did recommend as a generality was that there be more concentraticn on single 
portfolios, single management jobs in the organization. This is a thread which 
ran through certainly all of the head office part of our recommendation, and 
that is that many people in the organization have management portfolios which 
had two or more dissimilar elements in them. We suggested that one of the 
ways of accomplishing more effectiveness in management and still keep the nice 
people in it would be to concentrate on one man on one job, and this would 
help build confidence in the direction, and the assistance that that job was 
giving the whole Corporation. | 


Mr. PETERS: I presume you studied all these levels; they vary from eight or 
ten levels in the line down, or to three or four major breakdowns. In studying 
each one of these was it the opinion of your committee that certain directives. 
were well enough defined to enable each of these lines to operate to the full 
capacity of its function if the interference of the other ones were not an 
overrriding factor. 


Mr. Harrison: Well, there certainly were some cases obviously where there 
was sufficient policy. direction and policy guidance laid down. We came to 
develop the view that part of the problem inside the CBC was communication. | 
This was rather a paradox because here was the biggest communications | 
organization in the country or one of the biggest—suffering from poor interna-| 
tional communication. In trying to assess this we broke it down into really three | 
factors. The first and perhaps the most important one was the motivation to 
communicate. Here we found that there were problems both on the sending and. 
receiving end; that in many cases management was not communicating enough 
to the rest of the organization because it did not feel that they should know. | 
They did not think it was important that they should know. In other cases the | 
lower elements of the organization were not asking for guidance. They were 
just going off in the absence of policy assuming that no policy meant they could. 
do what they liked. So, rather than ask a question and say “Look, we need help | 
here”, they would rub their hands and say “Ah, here is an area that is open” | 
and charge off doing something about it. So we felt there had to be a 
development of this motivation to communicate between various levels of | 
management in order that each would understand the function of the other; one) 
to give guidance, the other to seek and receive guidance and then to carry out 
operations. 


Mr. PETERS: In this study did you find that there is—I should ask you what 
is it—this corporate CBC image that has been expressed in various ways. One, 
“You are not one of us”, or some reference is made to your attitude. I was. 
interested in your own statement that the reason you had worked for the CBC. 
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‘was that you believed in the type of broadcasting that they were doing. I am 
-wondering whether you had any discussions at the various levels when you 
‘were conducting your study as to the interpretation—and it probably would 
‘vary from the president to the producer of television or radio shows—of what 
the corporate image was supposed to be; what Canada wanted to get out of the 
‘CBC, or what the CBC was to convey to Canadians. Was there a similarity in 
| the various structures of purpose? 


Mr. Harrison: I would say a great similarity; not obviously complete 
unanimity because, as I mentioned, part of the problem in the organization was 
communication. But I know from the interviews I did myself both in Toronto 
‘and Montreal, and also from information which came from other members of 
‘the group there was a great deal of interest and concern about what the 
Corporation was doing, a very broad concern. The people that we talked to, 
generally speaking, were not concerned with individual grievances or how 
‘badly they had been treated on their budget, or last week and last night’s 
‘programs, and what have you. These people were generally and genuinely very 
concerned with what the Corporation was trying to achieve and how it could 
best achieve it. And they tended to accept the role of the CBC in public 
broadcasting. They were not to my recollection—mind you, it is two years since I 
read some of these reports—but serious questions about whether the CBC should 
be trying to do what it set out to do in public broadcasting. This was accepted. 


Mr. PETERS: I presume this is what really led to your recommendation as to 
Parliament, or parliamentary group being involved in the mandate itself. It 
_would be an expression at the various levels of some known directive for over- 
all CBC; in other words the CBC image would have to be more clearly defined 
to more readily satisfy everyone involved. Is that right? Was this what pro- 
duced—? 


Mr. HARRISON: Well I think the image was fairly: clearly defined. The 
problem was achieving of the goal, this is really where the concern lay. 


Mr. Peters: And where the difference was. Could I ask one last question? 
You mentioned that you had recommended the establishment of an advertising 
agency for CBC, I believe, maybe not in those terms. 


Mr. HarRIsON: Oh, excuse me, it was a general sales manager. 
Mr. PETERS: There is a difference? 
Mr. Harrison: Oh, yes. 


Mr. PETERS: Well, to see that the program is not a public expense. What 
role does this play now in the CBC? What did you find at that time the role was 
of the introduction of commercialism in the CBC? 


Mr. Harrison: Well, so far as the organization was concerned, the sales part 
of it was under the vice president of programming at head office which was, as I 
mentioned, a staff function. In the field sales were very closely tied to the 
makeup of the network schedule and the sales effort was done particularly on 
important programming at the time the fall-winter schedule was drawn up. 


Mr. PETERS: In other words, this had quite an influence on what programs 
the field staffs could accomplish? 
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Mr. Harrison: Yes, the basic underlying reason being the money involvec¢ 
Sponsored programs produce revenue which hlep to carry the whole progran 
service. : 


Mr. PETERS: Was there a difference in attitude towards this commercialisn 
between the senior management and the level of the field production. Was this ¢ 
very strong difference in attitude? 


Mr. Harrison: I am not sure exactly what you mean, attitude toward the— 


Mr. PETERS: Well, obviously management would be of the opinion that the 
money they got from commercialism they would not have to get from Parlia- 
ment and this is a big factor as far as Management would be concerned. This 
would not interest nearly to the same extent, I would not think, the people 
making up daily programs and even annual commercial programs. The twe 
factors would not be the same. The one would be a localized problem and the 
other would be an over-all problem. Was there considerable difference of 
opinion? 

Mr. Harrison: No, I do not think the difference of Opinion was really that 
marked. Both the head office and the networks began with the dollar as the 
important factor here. The network thought in terms, of course, of their own 
network budget and management thought in terms of the summation of the 


various budgets. So the differences I do not think were as marked as you might 
think. 


Mr. PETERS: Well, why I asked is that there has been some suggestion that 
programs like “Seven Days” cannot be carried by a sponsor. I had not thought 
of your company, but there is probably another one—Aluminum, for instance, or 
International Nickel which could carry “Seven Days” because they do not givea 
damn about the consumer of their products complaining. 

But, anyone else would have to be totally dependant upon the buying 
public for that type of program and every time it would hurt somebody it 
would cost the sponsor a certain amount of support. This would have considera- 


ble effect on the type of programming that you can carry on under these two 
facets of operation, would it not? 


@ (5.30 p.m.) 


Mr. HARRISON: The problem is that some programs are not available for 
sale; that is the size of it and this includes public affairs programs generally. I 
think the question whether one advertiser might be able to ride out any storms 
of protest over a particular program series and another might not is really 
largely academic so long as the Corporation holds the view that this type of. 
programming will not be sponsored. 


Mr. PETERS: I have one last question, Mr. Chairman. Have you any | 
objection to this report being tabled? | 


Mr. HaRRIson: Personally, I have none. | 
Mr. PRITTIE: Just while Mr. Harrison is here I would like to ask another 
question. 


} 
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. He referred to a mandate from Parliament, I think this should be clearer 
than it is, if there is any mandate at all on how the Corporation is to operate. I 
wonder in what terms you think of such a mandate; it strikes me if it were very 
very general it might be meaningless. I wonder if it should deal with the 
question of controversy. In the statement which the president read to the 
Committee there was a heading “Basic Differences of Principle Between the 
Corporation and Seven Days” and I want to quote this briefly from parts of it: 
“That relationship raises the question “should the Corporation try to 

lead former director’s public opinion or should it preserve a studious 


neutrality presenting various issues as completely as possible and leaving 
the public to choose?’’ 


I will continue: 


“It has always been CBC policy to adopt a course of freedom of 
choice to the public. “This attitude is expressed in the statement that the 
CBC has no point of view in controversial matters. The board and 
| management of the Corporation have always taken this position and it is 
| the position we take now that it is of first importance that the CBC 
provide a platform which others can use to influence public opinion, but 
it must not mount that platform itself. 

It is the Corporation’s view that the CBC was not brought into being 

to instigate or stimulate particular social changes.” 

I was reading from page 9 of the president’s statement. On page 10 he says, 
“must serve public opinion and must not directly mould it”. Now in the present 
‘view these are some of the differences which he sees between the “Seven Days” 
production group and the management. Would you envisage a mandate from 
Parliament going into that sort of thing; that is, it should be an ombudsman 
type of program; whether they should attempt to lead public opinion and 
whether they should editorialize. Do you think that Parliament should be that 
specific when any mandate is given? 
| Mr. HARRISON: Well I do not know; it depends on what is workable from 
the point of view of Parliament. Here again you have the same dilemma that I 
spoke of in terms of the programming output. If Parliament creates a set of 
directives for the CBC which is too narrow it may be worse than one which is 
too broad. The trick which Parliament has to come up with is to define what it 
wants CBC to do in terms which let the Corporation operate and work 
effectively and yet are sufficiently clear that it can call the Corporation to 
account and say ‘This is the role of the CBC; that is very clear, but here is what 
happens, explain the difference.” It comes back to Mr. Peter’s point about how 
are you going to set up a mechanism to assess the Corporation? You cannot 
think of the mandate in isolation; you have to think of the mandate—an 
assessment of the Corporation on how it is achieving the mandate and, most 
importantly, the mechanism by which that assessment is made in order to be 
an effective one. In my view the three would have to go together, so it depends on 
what kind of a mechanism you could set within Parliament to monitor the CBC. 
{f you could set something up that was cut that finely, then maybe that was all 
it claimed to have in the mandate, I do not know. My concern would be that the 
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opposite would be true; that your method of assessment would probably hay 
to be fairly broad-gauged; you would be treading on difficult ground if yc 
went into that fine a distinction. 


Mr. PRITTIE: The point that struck me was that a mandate that is broad - 
likely to be so broad that it is meaningless and the big problem would be if th 
management of the Corporation at the present time find fault with what the 
suggested was “Seven Days” approach about public opinion editorializing, yo 
could hardly give a mandate without dealing with that subject. This is m 
thought. 


Mr. HARRISON: I agree with you on the question of balance—how far you g 
in defining something and keeping in mind that eventually you are going to hav 
to assess that it was done that way. The same problem exists in writing prograr 
policy. It is very easy to write program policy which deals in terms of negativ 
restriction; do not use four letter words; do not show suggestive pictures. Th 
trick lies in defining program policy that is broad enough that it creates a 
environment in which programs are produced, that have a positive merit rathe 
than simply skate by a series of negative restrictions. 


Mr. Basrorp: I took from your evidence, Mr. Harrison, that you wrote th 
report ultimately with the thought in mind that it very likely would becom 
public. 


Mr. Harrison: I do not know if I went that far, maybe I did. We wrote i 
with the view that it might become public. Certainly we wrote it from the poin 
of view that it was going to be submitted to the Fowler Committee, since it wa 
the first term of reference that they assess the work we were doing. | 
Mr. Basrorp: Large sections have been quoted in the Fowler Report. | 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask through you that management reconside 
its decision whether this report should not be tabled. I am not going to make | 
motion at this time, but I think the Committee has been very careful to observ 
the strictures laid down by the Corporation on internal communication, bu 
with this particular document I would like them to reconsider their decision ani 
communicate through you whether it can be laid before the Committee or noi 
particularly in view of the fact that large parts of it are quoted in the Fowle 
Report. 

I would like to deal just for a moment with program policy. We have hai 
evidence that as a program evolves the policy evolves after the program. W) 
have had documents laid before us—which I am afraid I do not have with m' 
now—on the behaviour of permanent program personalities or hosts. It has bee! 
explained that these have sort of evolved as the program evolves. Did you fin’ 
in your examination that the Corporation’s objects and program policies wer! 
not known to the producers and the people working on programming in thi 
field? | 


Mr. Harrison: Where the policies existed I would say they were generally 
known, although there were some cases where this was not so. The problen 
I think at the time was that there was very little in the way of program policie; 


of the broad sorts that we have recommended, that is, program policy givin; 
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vide direction and guidance to the source, indicating the sort of program 
ervices which the management and subsequently down the line of network felt 
hould be on the CBC. 

Mr. BAsrorD: Well, we have had evidence that the supervisors knew what 
he policy was and in some instances not the executive producers: other 
vidence that the executive producers knew and the producers did not know. Is 
here within the Corporation any program for familiarizing producers with the 
bjects and program policy of the Corporation? 


Mr. Harrison: I think that would have to asked of the management, Mr. 
sasford. I am not aware of any at the present time. 


' Mr. Basrorpb: You did not examine that question or come across it? 


Mr. HarRIsoNn: Well, we came across it. The general problem is that there 
sally was not the sort of program policy which was helpful to program people 
1 determining what direction they should take. As I mentioned in the begin- 
ing, the reaction to creative output was quite often to say, after it had been 
roduced, “This does not conform to Corporation policy”. 


Mr. BASForD: You recommended the establishment of program policy? 


| Mr. Harrison: Yes, we recommended it and the reinforcing of it by 
‘eating four network programs, an unbroken line from the board of directors 
) the network program officers who took responsibility for the programs which 
ent on the network, be those programs purchased outside the CBee 
soduced by a CBC production centre. 


Mr. Basrorp: Well, how would a man like Laurier LaPierre know what 
\at policy was? 


| M. Harrison: Well, as to Mr. LaPierre himself, of course, I— 
Mr. BasrorpD: Well, as an example. 


| Mr. Harrison: In his role as host Mr. LaPierre would know of them 
trough his producer, this is his channel. 


In response to Mr. Peters’ question about communication within the 
“rporation, I mentioned that motivation was the first problem. The second is 
(ntact, and we have been talking here about what is communicated in program 
Hlicy and obviously the third factor in communication is the channel, the fact 
tat you communicate down through a channel. You can do it formally or you 
(n create an informal channel of communication. In the case of the host of a 
logram, such as you mentioned, the communication would have to come 
trough the producer. 


Mr. Basrorp: Did you make any recommendation about in-service training 
fograms for personnel? 


Mr. Harrison: Yes, we did, particularly concentrating on on-the-job 
thining; that is, actual coaching of people in supervisory capacities by specialists 
\thin the organization is how to carry out their function. Take, for example, a 
tan who was appointed as a supervisor in a department, he would receive 
caching in the personnel aspect of the job from the personnel officer at 
lation; in the budgetary aspect from the budget officer, and so on. 
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Mr. BasrorpD: I am thinking of internal programs at a lower level, at ti 
production level. 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, there have been, over the years, many such prograr 
within the Corporation for technical people, or program people, broadly terme 
We have tended to concentrate on supervisory training, mainly on the j 
supplemented by courses. 


Mr. BAsFrorD: Do you know if those recommendations have been carri 
out? 


Mr. Harrison: No, I do not. I understand however, there was some wo! 
being done on them after someone was so kind as to head up a special effort 
them. 


Mr. Basrorp: Thank you. 


e@ (5.45 p.m.) 


Mr. FORRESTALL: I have one or two questions, Mr. Chairman. I am rath 
curious about the background of “Scope” and the procedure followed in t! 
preparation of your report. What I am ultimately driving at is where specifica 
ly, from what levels in the Corporation, did your Committee get their inform: 
tion upon which you based your recommendations and, in this context I wou 
ask you, first, how far afield did you go from the two major centres of Montre 


and Toronto? 


Mr. HARRISON: We went literally right from coast to coast, and I would s; 
that we intentionally overrated regional opinions and interviewed proportionat. 
ly more people outside Ottawa, Toronto and Montreal than there actually are 
the Corporation. | 


Mr. FORRESTALL: And this would be on both the production and manag’ 
ment sides, and the programming side? | 


Mr. Harrison: Broadly, yes, However, we interviewed mainly the top 3! 
people in the organization and we did spot, or sampling, interviews below tl 
level of supervising producer, plus a couple of producers in each major centr 
This is a matter of record and I would have to get the interview notes out. 


Mr, FoRRESTALL: No, I would not let you go into that detail. But you did, | 
fact, then, go to Halifax, Newfoundland, Corner Brook and to many centres (| 
your way across Canada? 


These meetings were informal were they? I say informal in the sense th 
you arrived on the scene and chose the procedure of interview as opposed 
advance notices going out and formal hearings being held? . 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, it was not an internal audit type of approach whe: 
we suddenly descended. We thought we would like to be there on such and su 
a day and see certain people. It was always a single interviewer and, general 
speaking, except for evening bull sessions or discussions on a particular point, | 
single interviewee as well. It was very informal and very confidential. Tl! 
interviews were all recorded and exist somewhere in a cabinet in the CBI 
They are all coded and I am sure after all this time I could not remember wai 
one. 


i 
| 
} 
| 
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Mr. FORRESTALL: Of course I was not asking you to go into the depth or 
detail of the calls. Then perhaps it would be possible for you to confirm to the 
Committee that the information that you did gather for the purposes of your 
_reports—your final report and your progress report—were based in very large 
measure upon the views of people spread throughout the CBC organization? 


Mr. HarRIsoNn: The raw material was elicited from, let us say, upwards of 
300 people in the organization. I would not claim that the report reflects the 
view of every one of them. Some of them had no views on certain things that 
_we reported. Some of them, I am sure, had contrary views. 


Mr. FORRESTALL: I am very sure indeed of that, sir. Just to leave that, then, 
for amoment; have you reviewed the Fowler Report yourself? 


Mr. Harrison: Yes, I have. 
| Mr. ForRESTALL: I will not ask you to involve yourself in it too specifically 
but, where it deals with your recommendations, are you in agreement with what 
it suggests? 

Mr. Harrison: I think largely, that would be somewhat self-serving. The 
Fowler Committee, I think, killed us with kindness, generally. Perhaps I will 
put it another way around. 


Mr. ForRRESTALL: What I am getting at is that, in the interval of the 18 
months or two years since you have left the CBC, or since this report was 


submitted, you have not at all substantially changed your views about your 
recommendations? 


_ Mr. Harrison: No, I have re-read the report before coming to appear 
vefore the Committee and I have also spoken to another member of the group 
who has done the same and we both exchanged the opinions that we felt it is 
‘ust as valid, now, as it was then. 


Mr. Forrestatu: Thank you very much. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do I understand that there are no more questions? 


Mr. BAsrorpD: Well, I have a question. I notice, Mr. Chairman, that the 
wresident of the committee is an engineer and the person appointed to make a 
tudy of the field of organization is an engineer, and I am wondering what sort 
if background you would recommend the vice president in charge of program- 
ning have in a creative organization? 


\ 


_ Mr. Harrison: Mr. Basford, I am a rather a renegade engineer in that I have 
‘ractised my profession for—stretching it—18 months. 


Mr. BasFrorp: I just noticed the iron ring, that is all. 


Mr. Harrison: Well, it becomes rather traditional. There are many lawyers 
1 politics who, I am sure, do not practice law. 


Mr. Basrorp: But I have the honour of belonging to the only learned 
rofession and one of the oldest. 


We have had complaints that management are not programmers and you 
re recommending someone at or close to the highest level of management—the 
ice president. What sort of background should this person have? Is he an 
dministrator or a programmer? 
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Mr. HARRISON: He has to be both really, because he must program as | 
mentioned earlier—or direct programming—through an organization an 
throught other people...so that it is not sufficient for him to be merely a1 
expert programmer. é 

Here again, I would like to use the research analogy which was raised ear. 
lier, in answer to Mr. Prud’homme’s question. Many research organizations hav 
got into trouble because they have put their most brillant Ph. D research scien. 
tists at the top of the organization, where they became ineffective in directing 
other people to produce the sort of output that they were personally capable of 
And, in fact, his very expertise in that area often tempts the research scientist t 
get in and meddle around with the nuts and bolts of research, rather thai 
concentrating on creating an organization in an environment in which other 
creative people can function. 

I would say the same thing is true of the top programming man of the 
Corporation. He should be a man who has had programming experience anc 
who understands what a programming problem is but his expertise should no 
be as a top programmer, otherwise he will try to do it all himself. He has to bi 
able to administer. | 


Mr. BAsrorp: Patrick Watson would not make a good vice president o 
programming then? 


Mr. HARRISON: Sure. 
Mr. BAsrorpD: Appreciatively. 
Mr. HArRIsoNn: That is your opinion on that. 


Mr. BaAsrorp: I take it from what you said you have not had a chance ti 
read Mr. Leiterman’s evidence or Mr. Haggan’s evidence? 


Mr. Harrison: No, I am sorry, I have not because, as you know, I haw 
been away. 


Mr. BasrorpD: I would very much have liked your analysis of that evidence. 
{ 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, it is kind of you, but I really am here in a capacity 
which is rather narrow, and that is to comment on the work which we did ii 
the study group and I do not regard myself as terribly qualified to pas| 
judgment on the evidence of other people. 


The CHAIRMAN: If there are no other questions I would like to make ai 
exception here, because there is something that should go on the record. / 

I would like to add there were statements made here that along the lin) 
that goes from manager to supervisors to the producers, statements were mad) 
to the effect and to the contrary that these various jobs were not prope 
defined regarding the degree of authority, of responsibility and so on. 

I would like to know if your group made any findings in that respect in oni 
sense or the other and, if so, what they were. 


| 


Mr. HARRISON: I would say, sir, that we did not make a general findin) 
about the lack of definition of the job. In fact, I think my own recollectio! 
would be that, generally speaking, there are written definitions of what the job’ 
are, at the various levels. What we addressed ourselves to was the content 0) 
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the definition or specification—description as it is called variously. To develop a 
consistent pattern, we started at the top, and went down through the organiza- 
tion, so that there was a clear idea of what authority was delegated to each 
‘lower level. 


We, however, stopped at a fairly high level in the organization, adopting as 
our philosophy the fact that when you get into details of how various jobs are 
set up under people, it is really the person responsible for production who 
should determine how he wants it carried out. So we made descriptions and the 
appendices to our report are voluminous, mainly because of the descriptions 
that are in there of the top jobs, and then what we called suggestive 
descriptions of the next lower level jobs; the idea being—and there we were still 
optimistic—that at the stage of implementation the group, or one or more 
members of the group, would take our suggested description and work it over 
with the person who was appointed to head that function. If we were talking 
‘about programming, they would work it over with the vice president of 
programming and produce something that was meaningful in his terms. These 
were discussed. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. I think that I should, on behalf of the 
Committee, thank Mr. Harrison for his testimony. 


A sitting will take place tonight at eight o’clock, I understand, to hear the 
continuation of the testimony of the president of the CBC, if he is free. This was 
the decision of the Committee, I gather. 


The Committee is adjourned until eight o’clock tonight. 


EVENING SITTING 


(French) 
e@ (8.00 p.m.) 


| The CHAIRMAN: The meeting will please come to order. Gentlemen, we will 
proceed tonight with Mr. Alphonse Ouimet, President of the CBC, whose 
evidence was interrupted. Before continuing, he has a statement to make. 


(English) 


_ Mr. ALPHONSE OUIMET (President, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation): 
Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


| Mr. Chairman, gentlemen. I think it would be useful to review very briefly 
‘he major questions which have been at issue before this Committee, As you 
snow, my testimony was interrupted to hear the French network representa- 
‘ives and I think this review will save time, in the long run. 


I think there have been four major questions before the Committee: The 
“orporation’s decision with respect to the hosts of “Seven Days”, the mechanics 
»f communications before and after this decision; the questions of confidence 
md malaise raised by public affairs staffs in Toronto and Montreal; and the 
‘ditorial policies of CBC awith respect to “Seven Days” and other controversial 
dublic affairs programs. 
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Now, dealing with the first of these, the Corporations’s decision not te 
renew the hosting contracts of Mr. Watson and Mr. LaPierre for next season 
precipitated the “Seven Days” crisis. The wisdom and, to a lesser extent, the 
timing of this decision, has been widely questioned. The basic question has 
been: Why did management take this action? The answer is simple. Mr. Watson 
was a good host on This Hour has Seven Days and management’s decision not to 
renew his contract was taken for quite other reasons than his “on air” 
performance. The decision about Mr. LaPierre, on the other hand, was directly 
related to his “on air” performance and to nothing else. 


It has been the considered view of management, based on observation of his 
work for two seasons on “Seven Days” and a season, before then, on “Inquiry”, 
that Mr. LaPierre was unable to accept the principle that the CBC has no point 
of view on controversial matters. As I indicated on May 6, Mr. LaPierre’s 
co-host was an inextricable part of the whole “Seven Days” presentation and, 
by the mere fact of his continuing presence, was identified with CBC and 
willy-nilly became a spokesman for it. ; 

Over the three years in question he frequently allowed his own opinions 
and his own emotional involvement in controversial matters to show on the air, 
with the result that he tilted the balance of the program towards the things he 
believes in and favours. As a citizen, he has a perfect right to his opinions and 
to hold them strongly, but he does not have the right to use his position as a 
CBC host to advance them. He was not employed as a guest; he was not 
employed to give his opinions. 


Thus, the non-renewal of Mr. LaPierre’s contract has nothing to do with 
any other problem out of “Seven Days’. It relates to him only. | 


The case of Mr. Watson is different. The decision to remove him as a host 
was directly related to the problem of bringing the whole “Seven Days” unit! 
under the necessary degree of control. It is essential to understand that 
management’s sole concern in deciding to remove Mr. Watson as co-host of! 
“Seven Days’, was to act in the best interests of the program and of the 
Corporation as a whole, and to make the best use of the staff concerned. 
Management was not acting as a court to determine guilt and award punish- 
ment. It was not concerned with penalties and rewards. Thus the question of 
whether Mr. Leiterman was more at fault than Mr. Watson was irrelevant. Both 
were valuable and extremely able members of staff. They were the co- -founders. 
of “Seven Days” and together they shared and carried out a conception of the 
program which was at variance, in important respects, with CBC policies: 


Accordingly, management decided to separate them, as a step towards 
bringing the program into line with policy. It might Howe moved either one. 
Rightly or wrongly, it decided to leave Mr. Leiterman to carry on the 
production of “Seven Days” and to move Mr. Watson to other duties. This was 
the sole reason for the action taken with respect to Mr. Watson. No ome 
considerations whatever played a part in management’s decision. 


Now a word about communications. The fact that Mr. Walker talleed| 
directly to Mr. Watson on April 6, and that Mr. Leiterman was not a party to. 
this, has been widely criticized. The facts are not in question. Mr. Walker talked 
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n advance with Messrs. Hogg and Haggan and told them of management’s 
lecision with respect to Messrs. Watson and LaPierre. He believed that this 
nformation would be passed on from Mr. Haggan to Mr. Leiterman. 


Accordingly when he talked to Mr. Watson, Mr. Walker was proceeding on 
n assumption. He has admitted, and I agree, that he should have verified that 
ssumption before proceeding. Thus, there was a failure in the communication 
ly management. However, this failure of communication downward would not 
ave had serious consequences had it not been compounded by a much more 
erious failure of communication upward. 


_ Messrs. Haggan, Watson and Leiterman could have pressed for a reversal of 
he decision up the management line, immediately following the Walker- 
Vatson conversation of April 6. They did not. Mr. Haggan could have pressed 
or a reversal of the decision, back in February, instead of sitting on it. He did 
ot. He has since indicated to me and others, and he has clearly implied in his 
estimony before this Committee, that he had no intention of accepting it, and I 
efer to page 438 of his testimony. In any case, there was no request for a 
ieeting with Mr. Walker or anyone else at head office, including myself, to 
eview management’s decision or to introduce new arguments or information. 


__ What happened next was that the substance of Mr. Walker’s conversation 
rith Mr. Watson appeared in the press on April 14, in the evening , I believe, 
‘om what source I do not know, but certainly not from head office. From that 
ate onwards, Messrs. Leiterman and Watson communicated with management 
»lely through statements in the mass media. 


As we all know, the direct contributions of Messrs. Leiterman and Watson 
orm only a small part of the public reaction that followed the April 14 press 
anouncement. A high pressure publicity campaign developed and a save 
Seven Days” movement was started, which made use of inflammatory and 
rejudiced statements about the whole “Seven Days” issue. I do not know the 
tigins or workings of these campaigns and will not try to speculate on them. 
owever, I seriously believe that they would make an illuminating case study 
| the manipulation of public opinion, and I commend them to sociologists as 
ich. 

_ Some remarks on the question of confidence: A great deal has been said, in 
stimony here, about the need for confidence, particularly confidence by top 
‘anagement and supervisory and production staffs. I submit that much of this 
Jk has been unrealistic in that it dealt with confidence as an absolute, as an 


1 
(ther or proposition, as something that was completely present or completely 
»sent. This is not so. 


_ (8.30 p.m.) 


_ Having said this, let me state firmly that the top Management of the CBC 
hs a great deal of confidence—and well deserved confidence—in its production 
‘aff generally, as well as in its supervisors and middle management. It proves 
lis by the large measure of autonomy which it grants them to make program 
woices and decisions. The acknowledged fact that the CBC producers have as 
luch freedom as those of any broadcasting organization in the world is a 


| 


leasure of management’s confidence in them. 
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There is also the question of confidence of staff in management. I @ 
naturally much concerned that not only Messrs. Leiterman and Watson, but al 
their general supervisor, Mr. Haggan, as well as Mr. Thibault, would Hage see 
fit to express so bluntly their lack of confidence in the public affairs judgme 
of their supervisors. 


I am still not sure, however, how extensive this malaise actually is ; 
public affairs departments other than those which produce our radio-televisio 
magazines such as “Seven Days”, “Aujourd’hui”; “Présent”, et cetera. If it k 
extensive, it must have come about through a process of contagion, inasmuch ¢ 
program and policy decisions by senior Management are seldom required in th 
areas of women’s programming, adult education, arts, letters and science. 


A certain amount of discontent is inevitable in any large organization. Th 
tendency to criticize head office is almost universal. | 


All educational, artistic and cultural enterprises present particular leade 
ship difficulties in reconciling the needs for optimum creativity and of soun 
administration. 


Program leadership is particularly challenging in the CBC. First because : 
must be achieved with respect to culturally and geographically distinct an 
separate program services. Second because the public service goals of th 
Corporation are constantly blurred and their achievement compromised b 
commercial exigencies and the lack of self-sufficiency in program distributior 
These added complexities are peculiar to the CBC and are not found in an 
other publicly-owned broadcasting system in the world. | 


| 


These typically Canadian complexities and compromises, together with th 
fact that U.S. competition forces us to do too much with too little, have 
continuing tendency to affect the morale of our staff, generally, and especial 
in programming. ! 

The present public affairs malaise is quite different. It arises from a conflic 
of opinion over how much freedom public affairs producers should have, t 
determine the over-all character and the future course of development of CB( 
programming. This conflict is obvious in connection with This Hour has Seve! 
Days. It showed itself in the testimony of the production witnesses before you 
particularly in the statement submitted by Mr. Thibault. It is most conspicuou 
over the question of “editorializing” by the CBC. 

Management’s position in this conflict of opinion is very clear, and I believe 
unassailable. I stated it to you on May 6 when I said that management canno 
grant complete autonomy in program matters to program staff 

because it would take away from the Corporation the power of decisio’ 
which must accompany the final responsibility which the act imposes ol 
board and management for everything the Corporation does. 


The question of what position the CBC should take on the question 0 
on-air “editorializing” is, by all odds, the most important that has been raise 
before this Committee. It is the most important in its implications for the futur’ 
role of the CBC in relation to the whole process of political and social change il 
Canada. It is absolutely fundamental since it concerns the basic posture of thi 
CBC in relation to the Canadian people. 
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I dealt with this question, at some length, in my statement to you on May 6 
‘and, in the final paragraph of that statement, I tried to make clear the basic 
‘choice offered to this Committee and to all those who hold the destiny of the 
‘CBC in their hands. The choice, I said, was whether CBC public affairs 
programming 


will be conducted according to the principles and policies set by the 
Corporation’s directors and management or according to the ideas implic- 
it in certain aspects of This Hour Has Seven Days. 


Since may 6 the contrast has been made even clearer. Mr. Thibault has 
appeared before you and argued at length in his memorandum that 


we have found ourselves leaving the beaten path of our traditional 
policies of balance, and exercising the freedom to take sides, or to choose 
certain orientations, convinced that in so doing we are reflecting an 
important segment of public opinion’’. 


And a little later he writes, and I quote: 


Our traditional policies, our program directives, and their actual 
practice over the years, seem to me, then, to permit us, in French and 
English public affairs, a latitude of interpretation and of operating much 
wider than our president seems to concur with in his statement of May 6 
before this committee. 


I think these quotations give a fair indication of Mr. Thibault’s position. 


Since May 6, also, Mr. Leiterman has issued to the press a lengthy 
statement on the nature and purposes of the “new kind of journalism” 
represented by “‘Seven Days”. I did not receive a copy of this statement so I am 
basing my comments on the report of it which appeared in the newspapers. 


The Thibault memorandum and the Leiterman statement are very impor- 
tant documents for this Committee and for every Canadian concerned with the 
future of the CBC. 


With the greater part of what they have written the CBC board and 
Management are in full agreement, just as we are in agreement with the 
greater part of what “Seven Days” has done. However, their devotion to 
television journalism, to the evolving techniques and demands of the medium 
itself, have led them, especially Mr. Leiterman, to a false conclusion; that the 
objectivity and impartiality of the CBC in matters of opinion are myths. 


| This same dedication to what he calls the “the new kind of journalism” 
also has led Mr. Leiterman to advocate “extra legal means” of obtaining 
information as legitimate. The Corporation rejects this code of ethics and will 
aot deliberately place itself outside the law under any circumstances. 


The question with which they and I are dealing, that of the social contract 
oetween the broadcaster and his audience in the area of information and 
opinion, is so intricate and its ramifications so subtle that I cannot deal with it 
fully in a statement which I want to keep short. I will only try here to isolate 
‘wo points of paramount importance: the limits within which the CBC can 
sditorialize and who should set those limits. 
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Mr. Thibault spoke of the fundamental options which the public affair 
broadcaster must make if he is to function at all: the choice of subjects to b 
considered, of guests to participate, of formats to be used. Mr. Leiterman make 
the same point when he says and I quote him: 


The very process of editing, even the CBC national news, has alway 
involved the subjective judgment of an editor, a director, or even 
stand-up reporter with his own evaluation for an “on camera” report. 


This is sophistry. Obviously, these choices are inevitable but they can b 
made within the CBC policies of objectivity and impartiality. Surely, there i 
all the difference in the world between the subjectivity of decisions taken wit' 
objectivity as an end and the subjectivity inherent in the deliberate expressio! 
of one’s own views or in editorializing. 


There has never been any question that the CBC influences public opinior 
That is what public affairs broadcasting is all about. I was fully aware of thi 
when I spoke to you on May 6. That was why, when I said that the CBC mus 
serve public opinion, I added: “it must not directly mould it.” The key word i 
“directly” and the difference of opinion betweeen the Corporation and Messrs 
Thibault and Leiterman turns, in good part, on the interpretation of this word 
The CBC must only influence public opinion by providing all relevant facts anc 
leaving the public free to draw its own conclusions. 


Mr. Thibault quotes Sir Hugh Greene to the effect that: 


Although the BBC does try to attain the highest standards of impartial- 
ity, there are some respects in which it is not neutral, unbiased, 0; 
impartial; that is, where there are clashes for and against the basic 
moral values, truthfulness, justice, freedom, compassion, tolerance. No: 
do I believe (Sir Hugh adds) that we should be impartial about certair 
things like racialism, or extreme forms of political belief. 


| 


I have already said very much the same thing before you with respect to the 
CBC. If there is to be any enlargement of the area in which the CBC can take 
sides this should, in my considered opinion, be decided by the Corporation, that 
is, the board of directors, and not by Mr. Leiterman or Mr. Thibault or any, 


other producer, host or interviewer. 


| 
I make this flat statement because I believe that the determination of the 
CBC’s relation to the people of Canada, in the area of opinion, is of suct 
importance and delicacy, that is must command the attention of the board oi) 
directors and that it cannot be delegated, as Mr. Leiterman proposes, to him or 


to his television reporters, however honest and well-intentioned they may be. 


The CBC is not tied to the so-called “old guardians”, even though it 
recognizes that they embody many values of proven worth to our society. But 
neither is it prepared to tie itself to the “new guardians” represented by the 
television producers and journalists whom Mr. Leiterman describes. 


Nothing of what I have said is meant to suggest that CBC management is 
unaware of or uninterested in the new public affairs broadcasting techniques 
which have placed the “editorial” question in such clear relief. We are fully 
aware and vitally concerned, as we have the duty to be. We want and expect 
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‘BC television to grow and develop new techniques. But management is 
onvinced that this growth and these techniques must not be allowed to change 
he fundamental fact of the relationship between the CBC and the Canadian 
seople; to wit, that the CBC has no opinion in controversial matters. 


_ Together with my fellow directors, I consider this question of the CBC’s 
ditorial posture as the most important, without exception, that can be asked 
bout the Corporation. Everything else is secondary: entertainment, budgets, 
uildings, coverage, everything. That is why I have asked to speak to you, again, 
bout this important question and why I make no apology for doing so. I would 
ailin my duty if I did not. 

I said at the conclusion of my May 6 statement that this Committee has a 
hoice to make. I repeat this statement here. You and Parliament as a whole, 
aust choose whether the scope and character of CBC public affairs program- 
aing is to be determined by the Corporation’s directors and management or by 
‘s public affairs producers and supervisors. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stanbury. 


__ Mr, Lewis: While Mr. Stanbury is trying to find something, Mr. Chairman, 
ould I ask Mr. Ouimet to tell me the page in Mr. Thibault’s statement from 
thich he quoted. 


f 


| Mr. OUIMET: I said he had clearly implied in his testimony at the top of 
age 438— 


| Mr. Lewis: Mr. Thibault would not be on page 438. 
| Mr. OUIMET: No, no. In Hansard of the Committee. Mr. Thibault’s state- 
ient was of 40 pages. 


_ Mr. Lewis: But 438 was not Thibault. 
- Anhon. Memsrr: No, that was the minister’s statement. 


» (8.45 p.m.) 


__ Mr. Macxasey: Page 791 is where Mr. Ouimet’s quotation or Mr. Thibault’s 
opears in the record. 


Mr. LEwIs: You quoted from Mr. Thibault with regard to editorializing. 
Mr. OuIMET: This is another question, Mr. Lewis. I misunderstood you. 


f 


Mr. Lewis: I am sorry. I thought you must have. Where were you quoting 
‘om? 


Mr. OUIMET: I have not got the number of the page. Perhaps someone 
suld look it up. Could we look for this, Mr. Lewis, and give it to you later? 
| 


Mr. Stanpury: Mr. Ouimet, when you were here before, I believe you 
xpressed the opinion that the only serious situation of lack of confidence 
otween producers and top management was in connection with “Seven Days”. 
wonder if, having since heard the testimony of Mr. Thibault, Mr. Harrison and 
rT. Marcel Ouimet, you are still of this opinion? 


Mr. OurmMET: I believe that it is a question of degree. The kind of situation 
'e have with “Seven Days” is an extreme. The kind of situation, as revealed by 
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Mr. Thibault, seems to have been, in reviewing his testimony very careful 
related more to principles than actual cases. You will recall that in t 
testimony of Marcel Ouimet, when he dealt with the cases that Mr. Thibault h 
raised, that there were very few of them that did not have a very logic 
explanation. I know, myself, from experience, that there have been fe 
practical problems on the French network Public Affairs recently that ha 
come to my attention. Usually, when there is something which is serious 
comes up the line fairly fast. 


Mr. STANBURY: From your hearing of Mr. Thibault’s testimony would it | 
fair to say that he felt there was a crisis of confidence in his particular area 
the Corporation? 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes, I think he used words which would definitely indica 
this but, on the other hand, it is not a crisis of confidence that seems to har 
been translated into actual deviations from CBC policy or practices, to tl 
extent that we have talked about, with respect to “Seven Days”’. 


Then, you asked me about Mr. Harrison also. 


Mr. STANBURY: Yes. | 


Mr. OUIMET: In the case of Mr. Harrison, we must remember that he wi 
dealing with a situation which they started to examine, I think, in September 
October, 1963, and on which they reported in September, 1964. So if you tal 
the midpoint of this, it is about two years old. Since that time, the organizati 
in Toronto and in Montreal, has been completely changed in a major way. Iw 
listening to him very carefully today and he was stating clearly that he he 
found evidence of—I do not remember exactly what words he used—eithi 
frustration or morale problems in areas other than public affairs. I am su) 
that there are a number of such cases. But to go on from there and say it is. 
general malaise, I honestly cannot come to that conclusion. Before I appeare 
the last time, I checked carefully with the people concerned with departmen 
other than “news” and “public affairs” in Montreal and Toronto. I have checke 
with the assistant general managers in both Toronto and Montreal. Mr. Marc) 
Ouimet, I think, did the same thing and has already testified that, to the best ‘ 
our knowledge, there is no general problem in that area. By this, I am ni 
saying there are not the usual difficulties one would expect between disperse 
field operation and a remote head office. Our head office is remote. O1 
problem is that we have little choice about that particular difficulty. 


Mr. STANBURY: Would it be fair to ask you what is your personal estimatic 
of Mr. Harrison? . 


Mr. OUIMET: Mr. Harrison was my executive assistant. He was a very brig) 
intelligent, aggressive assistant. 


Mr. Mackasey: Did you say “was” or “‘is’’? 


Mr. OUIMET: Well, I have not been able to judge him recently, except i 
his testimony this afternoon. It must have been a little difficult for him becau' 
he was talking about something which took place two years ago and he wi 
being asked all kinds of questions about the present situation, which he does ni 
know. 


| 
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Mr. STANBURY: I think he was fairly careful to say that whatever his 
‘pservations were, they were about the situation when he studied it. 


| Mr, Ourmet: That is right. 


Mr. STANBURY: But you had a high respect for him when he worked for 
‘ou, did you? 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 
| Mr. Stansury: Now about the other members of the present study group? 


__ Mr. OUIMET: Yes, I had and still have a very high respect for them. By the 
yay, they have all either been returned to their present jobs or promoted. 


Mr. STANBURY: I gather, from what Mr. Harrison said, that it was the 
‘eneral conclusion of the President’s study group that there was an illness—I 
aink that was the word he used—which was widespread. It was not limited to 
ne field of public affairs or to any one program. I do not suppose there was 
uch a thing as “Seven Days” at the time the study was commenced. 

_ I think he made it clear—I think he was speaking for the group—in saying 
aere was an illness, generally, in the relationships between production people 
nd management. This seems to be almost the same comment as was made by 
Ir, Thibault, who referred to a malaise, and to the same general comments as 


rere made by Mr. Haggan. 


| Without going into the reasons for it or whether or not it was justified, 
oes it not seem, from the testimony of those three witnesses at least, that there 
yas a crisis of confidence in the Public Affairs Departments, both in Montreal 
nd Toronto and, in the estimation of the President’s study group, a crisis of 
onfidence which extended beyond simply public affairs? 


| Mr. OUIMET: Yes. Mr. Thibault and Mr. Haggan have indicated this with 


sspect to public affairs in Toronto and Montreal. 
i 


Mr. Harrison spoke about something more general but not necessarily of 
he same kind and also not applying to the same period of time. Many of the 
teasures that we took as a result of the President’s study group—because there 
} a very positive result from this study—were designed to correct some of 
ese problems. I will be glad to mention some of them to you. 


Mr. Stansury: I think you touched on these when you were here before. 
lowever, the fact is that when Mr. Harrison and his group reported to you, in 
is terms, there was, in their opinion, a general illness, and today, in the terms 
€ Mr. Haggan and Mr. Thibault, there is a malaise. 
| Mr. OvIMET: But let us not necessarily compare the two kinds of illnesses. 
here is ne evidence that it was exactly the same. Also, today, the witnesses 
ou have had before you have talked about public affairs. 
| Mr. STANBURY: Except for Mr. Harrison, who spoke of general problems. 

Mr. OurMeET: Except Mr. Harrison, yes, but he was talking of two years 
20, 


Mr. Stansury: In your opinion, there is no such general illness now? 
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Mr. OuIMET: No. I have already mentioned to you that, in an organizatio 
such as ours, which has to reconcile the necessities of obtaining optimu 
creativity with sound administration, we will always have some problem of th 
kind. It is a matter of degree. 


Frankly I do not know that there is, for example, a malaise of an 
seriousness in any of the regions across the country. I do not know that there ; 
a malaise of any seriousness in departments other than “News” and “Publi 
Affairs” in Montreal and Toronto. I do not know of any malaise in the varioy 
staff services at Head Office. 


Mr. STANBURY: Were you aware of any, three years ago? 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes. After the Glassco Report, which was somewhat disap 
pointing as far as we were concerned, because, as Mr. Harrison mentioned, i 
was highly critical but presented no solutions, or recommendations, we decide 
that we should look into it. The reasons for doing so were that we thought ther: 
was some justification for some of the criticism but, at that time, we did no 
know how much. The President’s study group has made its report and it ha 
been very useful in many ways. We have implemented many of the recommen: 
dations and even those we have rejected were useful, in the sense that the 
made us do a lot of thinking about the various alternatives, before we acted. 


Mr. STANBURY: One of the central recommendations of the president’s study 
group report still seems to be one which was not implemented, namely the 
suggestion of a different kind of vice president programming. When you wert 
here before, you touched on the reason for not accepting this, but I do not thinl 
you had any opportunity to expand on it, other than to say you found ii 
impractical. Would you care to take a few minutes to tell us why? : 


Mr. OuIMET: I will be glad to do so. I think this is the central point o/ 
difference between the president’s study group’s study and what managemeni 
implemented. There is no doubt about that. 


Let us first understand exactly what they were recommending. We had, at! 
head office, a vice president of programming who was operating in a stafi, 
function like all other staff vice presidents. The responsibility for all the 
operations on the French network in Montreal was under a vice president and 
general manager, Mr. Marcel Ouimet. The same responsibilities for the Englist. 
network were under the authority of Mr. Walker. We had one man responsible 
for each division. 

What the President’s study group suggested was that we replace this one 
man by three men; that instead of one man in each place being responsible for 
the whole thing, including sales and programming, we have three men, so that. 
we would have had a boss of sales, a boss of programming and a boss of 
production. This, by itself, introduces a practical complexity which was one of 
the elements in our decision against the recommendation, that we would have 
had a boss of sales, a boss of programming and a boss of production. This, by 
itself, introduces a practical complexity that was one of the elements in our 
decision against the recommendation ; but it is not the only one. | 


The second factor is that these two lines, one responsible for production. 
and the other responsible for programming, had to come together somewhere. 
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These people, ordering the programs and specifying what should be done, had 
ito be in contact with their counterparts on the production side. Therefore, if we 
take a field like drama—tlike “Festival’—the orderers of programs, who would 
Have reported to the vice president of programming, would have had to specify 
exactly what they wanted out of the production group, and the production 
group would have had to satisfy the orderers, or the purchasers; therefore, 
where we had one man before, we had two experts—one to specify and order 
and make sure he got what he wanted, and the other to make sure that he was 
satisfying this order. 


This required a lot more people. I believe, from memory, it was about 40 
more people in each location. But, more important than that, it put into 
presence two sets of creative people without authority over one another in 
terms of a superior-to-subordinate relationship, but purely in the relation of 
ia to supplier. 


___ Actually there was no point of co-ordination for this rather complex opera- 
tion except in Ottawa at the level of the chief operating officer. You had one line, 
the specifiers and orderers, reporting to the vice-president of programming, and 
you had the other line reporting to the vice president and general manager, and, 
as the common boss, the chief operating officer. He would have to do this 
2o-ordination not only for the English network but also for the French network, 
and, at the same time, take care of all the regions. He would have had 
something like 14 people reporting to him. 


We did not think this was practical. We thought about it a great deal and 
we said, “We are very sorry; we would like to go along with you, but we just 
cannot.” It would have been more costly, would have required more men and in 
our view would have been more complex. 


It would have accomplished a number of things which I must mention. I have 
‘ust mentioned the disadvantages. What it would have done would have been to 
provide a clear line of authority from the vice-president of programming right 
‘0 the point of ordering programs on paper. In other words, you could have held 
somebody clearly responsible for an operation up to the paper stage; but when 
you got from the paper stage to the actual execution is where we would really 
lave got into trouble; so we had to refuse this recommendation because of this, 
vfter a lot of talk. 


_ Mr. StanBury: Do you still feel that it is impractical? 
Mr. OUIMET: Oh, yes; very much so. One of the other reasons why I feel it 
S impractical is that, although we want to be innovators at times, no other 


organization in the world has ever worked that way in programming. 


As a matter of fact, the organization that we have today at the divisional 
evel, because we operate in two languages—the organization of the English 
ietwork division or of the French network division is the same basically as the 
irganization of BBC, NBC, ABC and CBS. Because we have two languages we 
lave a superstructure above that. If it were not for the two languages we could 
lave used the same sort of orthodox organization that all other broadcasters in 
he world use. 
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Mr. STANBURY: You heard Mr. Harrison’s suggestion, on behalf of the PSG 
about Parliament’s assessment of the Corporation’s mandate and the Corpora- 
tion’s performance in carrying out the mandate. Would you like to give us you 
reaction to those suggestions? 


Mr. OurMeET: I think his suggestion was excellent. I am not sure that it wa: 
in his original recommendations, though; but that is beside the point. 


Of course, Parliament has to assess the performance of the CBC against its 
goals. You will recall that Mr. Harrison talked about the broad policies of the 
Corporation, the broad objectives and whether the CBC was actually meeting 
those objectives. I think this is the duty of Parliament to do this. Then, of 
course, it is the duty of the Board to do it at a somewhat lower level, and then, 
under that, of management to do it at a still lower level. 


Mr. STANBURY: Would you agree that it could be the proper function of this 
Committee to try to advise parliament on such an assessment? 


Mr. OUIMET: I do not know how Parliament would wish to do it. I have no 
views on this. But I am sure the whole of Parliament could not go it itself, and, 
therefore, it would have to be done by a committee. 


{ 


Mr. STANBURY: This is the only existing body which might do it at present. 


Mr. OUIMET: We are talking about a broad assessment of Corporation 
performance against broad policies and objectives. 


Mr. STANBURY: Would you say what we have been studying here for the 
last few weeks would give us some insight into whether or not the Corporation 
is carrying out its mandate in an effective way, whether or not its mandate is 
well defined? 


Mr. OUIMET: This is a difficult question to answer. I would say that the 
attention of the Committee was so specifically directed to a particular problem) 
that I do not think that you have touched really on the bulk of the operations of, 
the Corporation and its major objectives and policies. I think we have been 
discussing mainly a very specific problem. i | 


Mr. STANBURY: Mr. Harrison put it as a symptom of something which at) 
least some people in the Corporation consider to be a general problem. 


Mr. Ourmet: But even at that, I think it would be dangerous to generalize 
from the specific to the general when we are just dealing with one symptom. 


Mr. STANBURY: In any event after hearing the further testimony you still 
do not recognize any general problem within the CBC. | 
Mr. OUIMET: I have said that I recognize the possibility of a number of 
problems existing, but not of the nature, or the extent, or the seriousness, that 


seems to have been taken for granted from the start of these discussions. 


Mr. BRAND: One thing that seems to have come out in all these hearings is 
the ability of all members to prepare statements at great length. I would like to) 
refer to yours of this evening if I may. It goes back to something that we have 
already covered but since you covered it again I think perhaps we had better go 
into it just very briefly. 
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, You were referring to the failure to renew the contract of Mr. LaPierre, 
and you said, I believe, on page one of the statement: “The answer is simple.” 
that is, why management takes these actions. I would submit, first of all, that 
e it was so simple I do not think we would all be here so long. 


_ You go on to say: “Over the three years in question he frequently allowed 
is own opinions and his own emotional involvement in controversial matters to 
how on the air, with the result that he tilted the balance of the program 
owards the things he believes in the favours”. Now, according to the edict, or 
vhatever you want to call it, on program personalities—and I do not have it with 
ae—I believe it does state under the P. 3 bit, the permanent program personal- 
ty, that a certain amount of the host’s own personality will naturally show 
arough. Now, are you denying this sort of right? 


__ Mr. Ovret: I would like to answer your question in this way: Mr. 
aPierre, I have found out only recently, is the only permanent program 
ersonality we employ. How this happened I do not know. We do not have 
nyone anywhere else. What he does is exactly the same as what Mr. Watson 
oes, and any of you who have watched the program I think would find it very 
ifficult to find a difference between the two. Mr. Watson is engaged as a host, 
aPierre as a permanent program personality. But, on the other hand, he is 
sting as a host and we have been judging him as such. 


The whole policy on hosts and program personalities—for which I must take 
ssponsibility, because I signed it when it came to me for approval—is rather 
onflicting when you compare its different elements. In other words, there is 
1ough in there, when you come to program personality, either to permit, or to 
‘sapprove of, the kind of approach that Mr. LaPierre has taken on this. The 
‘portant thing is that Mr. LaPierre did not change his role at all this year as 
(mpared to last year. Last year he was employed as host-interviewer. 


| All I can say that I was rather surprised that he was engaged by the 
(vision on the basis of a permanent program personality, because actually he 
‘as doing exactly the same as Mr. Watson does, and it is on that basis that I 
-dge him. 


_ Mr. Brann: Well, this is interesting because it is in contradiction to your 
yevious statement, is it not? You stated: Mr. Watson was a good host and 
lanagement’s decision not to renew his contract was taken for quite other 
tasons than his on-air performance. If they were the same, how do you equate 
tat? 

| 

Mr. Ourmet: I really do not get the significance of your question. 


_ Mr. Branp: I think most other people do. 


| Mr. OvurImMeET: I would like very much to get it, if you could explain it a 
ltle more. 


Mr. Branp: I will read your words, again, sir: “Mr. Watson was a good host 
¢ ‘This Hour Has Seven Days’ and management’s decision not to renew his 
Citract was taken for quite other reasons than his on-air performance.” You 
hve just said that you could not tell them apart in the manner in which they 
hndled themselves as hosts. Now, is that right? 
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Mr. Ourmet: No, I did not say that you could not tell them apart in the 
manner in which they carried out their duties. I said that you could not tell 
their duties apart. 


Mr. BrAnpD: Oh, I see. 


Mr. OurImetT: In their function we call them the co-hosts of “Seven Days” 
and everydoby does. This program personality business is rather a recent 
development. 


Mr. Branp: You do not feel then that they should be allowed to project 
their own personality. 


Mr. Ourmmet: No; and if you accept our proposition that the CBC must not 
editorialize, or express an opinion on the air, then you must expect your hosts 
not to do it. 


Mr. Branp: Are you going to rescind this business about bermany 
program personalities? 


Mr. OUIMET: I think we are going to have a very good look at this— | 


An hon. MEMBER: Just do not hire any more. You have got rid of the only 
one you had. | 


Mr. Brann: There is another point: All the evidence we have had so far 
would indicate that this show was completely scripted. I do not necessarily 
accept the thesis that you can give an opinion by raising an eyebrow or letting a 
tear run down your cheek. How can you blame a person for giving opinions on 
a completely scripted show when the person is reading a teleprompter? 


Mr. OUIMET: In the first place, only some parts of it were scripted. Of 
course, there is no scripting— 


Mr. BRAND: The evidence we have, sir, is that it is 99 per cent scripted and 
there may have been two or three words only— | 


Mr. OuIMeET: If that is the evidence then somebody has miscalculated. The | 
interviewing in never scripted. It is the in-between elements that are scripted. 


| 
Mr. Brann: It is the interviewing. That is fine. 
| 


Mr. OUIMET: That is right. 
An hon. MempBeEr: That was pre-taped. ) 


Mr. BRAND: Yes; it has already been passed, though, has it not? 


There is another point here that gives me a little concern. I think this is in 
contradiction to some of the testimony we have had you say that Messrs. | 
Haggan, Watson and Leiterman would have pressed for a reversal of decision | 
up the management line immediately following the. Walker-Watson conversa- 
tion of April 6. They did not, according to you. | 


It is my understanding that even prior to that Mr. Haggan had pressed for | 
a reversal of the decision back in February instead of sitting on it, as you say. 
You say that this is not true? ! 


\ 
{ 
} 
| 


Mr. Ourmet: Not as far as I am informed by the people to whom he would 
have gone had he wanted to have a reversal. 
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Mr. BRAND: There is something here that causes me real concern, sir. On 
page 4 in the bottom paragraph it is stated as follows: 


As we all know, the direct contributions of Messrs. Leiterman and 
. Watson and Watson formed only a small part of the public reaction that 
followed the April 14th press announcement. A high pressure publicity 
campaign developed and a “Save Seven Days” movement was started 
which made use of inflammatory and prejudiced statements about the 
whole “Seven Days” issue. I do not know the origins or workings of these 
| campaigns and will not try to speculate on them. However, I seriously 
| believe that they would make an illuminating case study in the manipu- 
lation of public opinion and I commend them to sociologists as such. 


I think this statement requires a little clarification, if you could give it, sir. 


| Mr. OuIMET: It probably requires a number of sociologists to get to work 
Dim it. 
Mr. Branp: That, of course, is a matter of opinion, sir, I am sure. But I was 


vondering what you were referring to by this “high pressure publicity cam- 
vaign”? 


Mr. OUIMET: We all know what happened. I think we can draw different 
onclusions. It was an unbelievably rapid explosion, coming from many differ- 
nt places. 
Mr. Branp: Are you suggesting that this was a 
ersons—we can call them “They” with a capital “T”’ 
2 save the “Seven Days” staff? 


planned campaign by some 
perhaps—who were trying 


Mr. OUIMET: No, I am not suggesting that it is a person, or a number of 


ersons. All I notice is the fact of what happened, and I think this is a very 
iteresting thing. 


Mr. Brann: I think it is very interesting too, sir, in view of the tremendous 
umber of letters and petitions which we all have had, and in view of the 


vatement which I believe you issued to us, that there were 7,000 and some in 
tvour and 483 against. 


Mr. OUIMET: There was one case where I received some 35,000 letters—not 
\ this particular case. 


Mr. Brann: No; not in the “Seven Days”’ case. 


Mr. OurmmeT: Not in the “Seven Days” case; but there was one case 
oneerning a program where we received 35,000 letters. 


An hon. MEMBER: Which one? 
Mr. Ourmet: The cancellation of Bishop Sheen’s program. 


Mr. Branp: Do you think that was a planned campaign also? 


) 


_ Mr. Ovurmet: This one, I can assure you, sir, was. The bulletins were 
‘stributed at the doors of the churches in many parishes. 


An hon. MEMBER: Were people forced to send them in after they got the 
lilletin at the churches? 
2430543 
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Mr. OUIMET: I do not know; but I received 35,000 of them. 


An hon. MEMBER: That is a little different, though, from the letters 
concerning “Seven Days.” 


An hon. MEMBER: What about the Rockwell case? 
Mr. OuIMET: In the case of Rockwell, I do not remember what it was— 


Mr. Branp: The first note I saw, sir, with regard to the “Seven Days” 
affairs was a very well thought out and a very well prepared statement signed 
by a lot of distinguished Canadians. I believe at the top of the list was Senator 
Grattan O’Leary, and there were a lot of other members of the learned 
professions. Would you be referring to this as one of the high pressure publicity 
campaigns which has helped to manipulate public opinion—perhaps with ulterior 
motives? 


Mr. OUIMET: We have read, of course, as you may have, some of the press 
observations on this phenomenon where some people talked about the way they 
had been contacted. I myself have received a letter explaining how one person 
had been contacted. | 

I really have not given much attention to following this through. That is 
why I am suggesting that somebody else should do it. 


Mr. Branp: But you are making some rather serious charges here, I would: 
think. | 


Mr. LEwis: You talk about “manipulation” without ever giving it much 
attention? 


Mr. OurImeEt: I think the phenomenon is still worth looking into. 
Mr. LEwIs: Yes; but you talk about manipulation. 


Mr. Branp: I am concerned about this statement and I hope you do not, 
really mean what you are saying in this statement, that public opinion as such, 
has really no right to comment on these things—particularly when the public is 
spending over $100 million a year to keep the CBC going. | 

Mr. OUIMET: This is not what is being suggested, sir. 

Mr. BRAND: I should hope not! 

Now, sir, there was a memorandum sent to you by Marc Thibault, which 
you received prior to the Halifax meeting. Did you present this to the board? — 

Mr. OuImMeET: ‘Yes; I translated it to the board. | 

Mr. Branp: Did they have any comments on it at the time? | 


Mr. OUIMET: We received quite a number of wires at that time and they 
had comments on every one. 


Mr. BRAND: Did they comment specifically on the fact that this came from a 
person in a relatively high production phase in the Corporation? I am sure you 
did not get that many from that level. 


Mr. OUIMET: No. We had had a communication from Mr. Haggan, and we 
received a communication from Mr. Thibault—that would make two at ot 
level; and we had other communications. & 
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| 
| All I can say is that the communication was received, it was translated by 
myself and was discussed. 


Mr. BRAND: You mentioned before in your testimony, sir, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, in the United States. Is it a fact that in their system the 


production levels are at the vice presidential level, overlooking, shall I say, the 
mechanical levels below that? 


Mr. OUIMET: They have so many vice presidents that I would not be 
surprised if you found some at that level. I think they have 35 or 40 of them. 


As far as I know, taking CBS as an example, they have a different form of 
structure in the sense that television and radio are headed by presidents, and 
oelow that you have the vice presidents of the various services which would 
sorrespond, in our case, to the directors of various services. You have a vice 
oresident of news and current affairs. You actually have a president of news 
and current affairs, in the case of Columbia, and vice presidents under him. 
Mr. BRAND: So he would be fired like Fred W. Friendly was recently. 

Mr. OUIMET: Yes; he was the one. 

Mr. Branp: Yes; because of difficulties— 
Mr. OUIMET: He was president of CBS news. 


Mr. BRAND: Because of difficulties;—he did not meet with the policies, I 


wresume, of CBS. Do you not think that this sort of system would be a good 
dea in the CBC? 


Mr. OurmmeT: You mean firing people quickly? 


_ Mr. Branp: I think that has been demonstrated, sir. I was thinking, perhaps, 
nore from the viewpoint of laying responsibility for difficulties you may be 
\aving in programming. 


) Mr. OuIMeET: By the way, I would like to make this clear: I do not think 
Mtr. Friendly was fired. Mr. Friendly resigned. He resigned because another 
enior officer was placed in the chain of command above him. The two top men, 
think, were re-arranging the organization in order to contemplate retirement. 


| Mr. Branp: I do not know how you contemplate retirement by placing more 
yeople up there, but I will accept that. 


' Do you consider in view of Mr. Thibault’s statement he will probably 
eceive the “axe”, to use the term used previously? 


_ Mr. OuImMe_T: Not by me. No; I think I would echo what Marcel Ouimet said 
vith respect to Mr. Thibault when he was here. I think that Mr. Thibault’s 
osition in the Corporation depends a great deal on his own readiness to accept 
ne policies of the Corporation. 

Mr. BRAND: Come to heel? 
| Mr. OUIMET: What did you say? 
Mr. BRAND: To come to heel, more or less. 


st ‘Mr. Ourmet: No; we have certain policies and obviously people must follow 
lem. 
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Mr. BRAND: Mr. Ouimet, you were mentioning the failure of communication 
upwards and downwards. Do you not agree that perhaps it would have saved a 
great deal of difficulty if the decision had been deferred until after the program 
was off the air. 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes; but that is probably not the point, sir. Many decisions 
have to be taken at times when they may be more difficult than at other times, 
Generally speaking, decisions with respect to programs, or stars of programs, in 
broadcasting are taken before the end of the current season. I am not sufficient- 
ly closely acquainted with the problems of this particular program to be able to 
Say, with all certainty, that another three or four weeks would not have been 
possible, but I certainly have no objections in principle to the idea that people 
must know before the end of the season whether the program is going to come 
back; because if it does not, then you have to take all kinds of measures to 
replace it. It is an operational decision which js left to the operational people. 


Mr. Branp: I am afraid I do not follow this, because I understand 
that we have had evidence from yourself and from others, sir, to the effect that 
the program will be coming back, and that this is merely a non-renewal of 
contract; and there has been no great change in the program—certainly not in 
the last one I saw. Surely it would have been better all around if this had been 
deferred? 


Mr. Ourtmet: I think from the point of view of what happened it would 
have been better. From the point of view of what we expected—because we did 
not expect this to rebound the way it did—I do not say that the timing of the 
decision was bad. 


Let us just stop for a minute. Here is what we were trying to do: We were | 
trying to improve a program—to get it back next year—and we said: “Let us | 
change one host, because we think we can get somebody who will be a little 
more objective about it. Let us change the other host, because we are trying to | 
separate a pair. Let us go ahead with it’. 


| 
We offered the one host another job—a very important job. If everything | 
had gone well we would have been starting next year with “Seven Days”, with 
the improvements we wanted to see in it, with Pat Watson working on “The | 
Quarterly Report” using his very excellent talents as a producer, and, for all 
you know, the public might have been made acquainted with two new hosts | 
who, perhaps, they would have liked just as well. 


If you should take this as the logical outcome of what we set about to do, 
then the problem of timing does not present itself in the same aspect as it does 
when you relate it to the crisis we have had. | 


Mr. BranD: Thank you very much. I think you have answered my question. — 


Mr. McCugaveE: Mr. Ouimet, on page 7 of your statement of tonight you sug- — 
gest “The question of what position the CBC should take on the question of | 
on-air ‘editorializing’ is by all odds the most important that has been raised | 
before this Committee”. That, I take it, is your idea of the battlefield we should — 
be on; but, may I suggest to you, that the most important question is the | 
operation between management and the part of the CBC wherein lay “Seven | 
Days” and the public affairs department. = | 
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We have had the excellent comments of Mr: Harrison this afternoon—a most 
thoughtful presentation; he was one of the good witnesses before this Com- 
mittee—on the president’s guide study and the fact that there is some difficulty 
in the operations between management and the program department. Is there 
any guarantee that we will not have another unholy mess on our hands in a 


couple of years time, or are there going to be changes brought about by yourself 


and the directors vis-a-vis management and the area that we have been dealing 
with? 


Mr. OUIMET: Let me say definitely “Yes” first, before I go any further. 


Mr. Lewis: Is that in answer to the second part of the question? I hope the 
answer is “Yes” to the second part of the question! 


Mr. OurmeT: That we will not have the “unholy mess” again? I mean yes, 
that management would take steps to see that this sort of thing does not repeat 
itself. But we will not succeed in doing this if we do not succeed in first of all 
settling what I call the most important question—because it is the most 
fundamental—and that is the difference in philosophy and concept. 


° (9.30 p.m.) 


Now, if we start right from the beginning with the difference of approach, 
if on the one hand we have a group of people who are convinced, in good 
faith—and I am not saying that there is not good faith—that this is the kind of 
journalism that the CBC must do, that is, the kind that has been outlined in Mr. 
Ueiterman’s manifesto, and if we have, on the other hand, the Corporation 
dolicy that it has no views to express, no CBC views, and that it must present 
Ul sides of a question and let the public judge, then there will be another 
sroblem. That is why I say this is the important question of policy we have to 
olve first. It is only asa result of this rather trying time that we have really 
fot an expression of philosophy from the two public affairs groups, as well as 
rom the corporation as a whole, on which we can compare exactly where we 
ire. I am sure there could have been a better way of getting at this than 
vaiting for such a test. 


Mr. STANBURY: Yes, you threw out the baby along with the bath water 


when you might very well have scrubbed the infant off and sent it on its way 
gain. 


Mr. OuIMET: On the other hand, let me say this. That, in the field of public 
ffairs, we are dealing with a new philosophy. This is not something that existed 
en years ago. This is a new approach. This is new journalism and it all came 
‘bout in very recent times so that, if we were caught unawares, I think there is 
n explanation. 


_ Mr. Carter: Asking questions? 


Mr. Ourmet: No, the philosophy as expressed, I think, by Mr. Leiterman, is 
. good description of it. In the first place, the old concepts of objectivity and 
npartiality are put aside and you set about to express your own views and you 
‘ust your producers to be honest in expressing those views. But subjectivity 
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and editorializing are acceptable tools of the new journalism. Furthermor. 
they go further than that; even extra legal means of getting information j; 
considered legitimate. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: This may sound new to television, Mr. Ouimet, but the fac 
is that— 


Mr. Ourmet: I see, sir. I was thinking about the CBC. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: I might take my final point. Do you plan to bring abou 
this solution by changes in organization? Or do you plan to bring it about by 
changes in personnel? 


Mr. OUIMET: At this stage, Mr. McCleave, I really cannot answer you. | 
think it would include a third element, in any case, simply the concentrater 
discussion of policies and the acceptance as such. But we have discussed, also 
the possibility of changes in structure in the “public affairs” and “news” area 
Since we first discussed this, which was in terms of what the English languag 
“public affairs” wanted shorter lines if you remember—practically direct contac 
with the President—we have had a new theory from the French network whicl 
says the longer the line the better; the need here was a cushion between the 
Public Affairs producers and management. I think I know which of the two is 
the best solution, but you cannot please both sides with the same solution. 


Mr. McCLEAvE: The guarantee you give us, then, Mr. Ouimet, is not tha’ 
you have a solution this evening, but that you, and top management, will look 


for a solution and put it into effect. | 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes, sir. | 
Mr. MaAckaseEy: Mr. Ouimet, I have a few questions. Perhaps we will agree 
with your analysis of the role of the CBC in its editorial policy, and you say 
that the CBC has no opinion in controversial matters. I have to agree. But there 
are just a few things arising out of your statement tonight on which I would 
like a little elaboration. You mentioned somewhere in your remarks—and it 
may have been an ad lib addition to the text because I cannot find 
it in the text—something to the effect that “head office is remote”. Do you recal! 


saying that? 
Mr. OUIMET: Yes, I said this, but I do not remember just where. 


Mr. MackaseEy: Could you elaborate on what you mean by “head office is 
remote’’? 


it 
i 


Mr. OUIMET: I meant the head office is geographically remote from our two 
main production centres and this is a handicap as compared to any other 
organization that we know. 4 


Mr. MAcKAsEy: Are you aware of the fact that Mr. Walker expressed a very 
contrary view? 


Mr. OUIMET: No, I know what he said exactly. But let me say that, while I 
agree with him, this problem of geographical remoteness is one we are going to 
have to live with because I think the cure for it will bring more problems than— 


Mr. MackasEy: What you are saying is that you have to isolate yourself 
from a problem that you are afraid to tackle. ses | 
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| Mr. Oummet: Oh, no. 
Mr. MAcKASEY: Well, tonight you made a point that head office is remote 
ind therefore prejudicial to the good management of CBC. You infer that the 
present set-up of having head office in Ottawa, hampers the efficiency of the 
Sanadian Broadcasting Corporation. Yet you agree with Mr. Walker’s statement 
that it should not be moved out of Ottawa and into Montreal or Toronto as 
‘commended? 

Mr. OUIMET: Yes, I agree with Mr. Walker. The location of head office in 
dttawa is not as easy an arrangement as it would be if we had only one 
anguage to deal with, say, French, and we were located in Montreal. Or again, 
ne language, English, and we were located in Toronto. It does not mean that 
he problem can be solved by moving to one or the other. 


The problem, in our opinion, would be worse if you move to one of the 
‘wo operating ports. You would facilitate the problem, to a certain extent, by 
emoving the geographical remoteness for one point. But, for the other, point} 
‘ou would increase the problem, not in terms of geographical remoteness, but in 
erms of what I would call the psychological problems involved in leadership 
rom one city to another. 


| 


__ Mr. Mackasey: It is tempting, Mr. Ouimet, to stay on this line of thought 
ecause the Fowler Report has made such a recommendation and I gather, from 
‘our remarks tonight, that you consider head office being in Ottawa a handicap. 
Tet, at the same time, you do not approve of the Fowler Report. You feel it 
vould create a bigger problem but you have not told us about the problem. 


Mr. Ourmet: I do not know of any better solution than being in Ottawa. 
__ Mr. Mackasey: You are evading us now. It is the lesser of two evils. 
Mr. Ourmet: It is the least of three evils. 

Mr. MacKASEy: Well, what are the other evils? You have not told us. 
| Mr. OUIMET: Going to Montreal or going to Toronto. 

Mr. MackaseEy: What is wrong with going to Toronto or Montreal? 


Mr. OvuIMeET: In establishing corporate policies for the CBC, I think the 
deation of the people who have to establish those policies is very important and 
think you get a better perspective of Canada, as a whole, from Ottawa, 
Ithough it is still not an ideal place for it, than you would get from being 
ither in Montreal or in Toronto, being immersed in a particular operation. 
‘aking everythiing into consideration, I think we get a better perspective from 
Y%ttawa and, since our role is to make sure that we have a fully Canadian 
iewpoint and not a regional or provincial viewpoint, Ottawa offers those 
dvantages. 


__ Mr. Macxkasey: How does the Film Board manage to fulfill its function as a 
iedium? 


Mr. OuIMET: I do not think they actually have the same problems and I do 
ot know for sure that anyone has claimed that the move to Montreal was a 
reat success. 
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Mr. MackaseEy: Well, we will leave that for another time. Somewhere else 
the statement—I have not found it but I have not looked too closely—you use t] 
expression “rightly or wrongly”. To me, this implies that there is a doubt in you 
mind concerning what you did. I think you were talking of Mr. Watson and yc 
used the expression “rightly or wrongly” he was dismissed. 


Mr. OUIMET: I think I was trying to a make a point, here, that it was 
question of judgment and, in trying to separate the pair, you have the choice ; 
one or the other. So you pick one rather than the other and I said “rightly ¢ 
wrongly’. Really, I do not know. I think Mr. Watson is a very good producer. 
think he probably could have done a very good job of production. 


Mr. MAcCKASEY: We will not pursue that one too long, Mr. Ouimet. I woul 
like to come back, however, to Mr. Thibault’s statement because I was rathe 
impressed by Mr. Thibault. Of all the witnesses from the producers’ sid 
including Mr. LaPierre and Mr. Leiterman, he convinced me, more than an 
other, of his willingness to co-operate with management. But he seemed to b 
crying out in the wilderness for some direction from management. You seem t 
imply a difference. What he was saying, in effect, if I understood it was: ‘ 
would gladly carry out what management wants, if only somebody would te 
us what in hell they want.” This is the impression he gave me. 


Mr. OUIMET: This is the impression you got? 
Mr. Mackasey: Yes. 
Mr. OuImMET: That makes our problem easier. 


Mr. Mackasey: Any time I can solve your problems I will be happy to d 
so, Mr. Ouimet. | 


| 

Mr. OUIMET: I thought that he had gone pretty far in developing | 
philosophy which gave me the impression that was what they wanted to de 
rather than what they were in fact, doing and that worried me quite a bit. | 


So far as crying in the wilderness for management directives is concernec 
I think Mr. Marcel Ouimet has said in his testimony, and he knows more abou 
this than I did, that there had been no indication on the part of Mr. Thibaul’ 
until very recently, that there was any real difference of opinion or clast 
except in terms of specific program items which might have come up now ani 
then. 


| 

Mr. Mackasey: This, of course, relates to what you said. It is only recentl: 
you were aware of any concern in the Montreal area. You knew that there wa 
difference of opinion in the Toronto area because of This Hour has Seven Days 
but you were unaware of any malaise or dissension in Montreal. 


Mr. OUIMET: In the recent six months. I think over the years there havi 
been times when there have been some ups and downs in relations, but nothin; 
too serious. | 


Mr. MackAsey: It seems inconceivable that Mr. Thibault could prepare sucl 
a brief outlining so many differences of opinion with management and yol 
would have had no inkling, until this brief came before this Committee, tha 
such a situation existed. 208 ae? 
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| Mr. OUIMET: I just wish that our people would write briefs to us. It would 
make our task a lot easier. 


Mr. MAcKASEY: What you are saying, then, is that, in reality, there is little 
or no communication between your people and management? 


. Mr. OuUIMET: No, there is plenty of communication going on all the time 
about specific things, through the line responsible for public affairs, but in terms 
of over-all global consideration of the problem, I do not remember ever 
-eceiving or reading such a thorough study of the problems of public affairs in 


Montreal. 


Mr. Mackasrty: Mr. Ouimet, possibly the other Mr. Ouimet may have 
touched on the point, and I would apologize if he did, but I was not here. I have 
mother committee to attend. What intrigued me the other day was Mr. 
[hibault’s graphic description of a problem revolving around a program similar 
io public opinion instead of a one night stand for a reporter, they would hire a 
sommentator for a five-day period. He spoke specifically about Mr. Clement 
3rown in Foreign Affairs. He also outlined the consternation within manage- 
ment at receiving from Mr. Bona Arsenault an obvious complaint on the line 
hat Mr. Brown had taken. Were you aware, at the time, of Mr. Arsenault’s 
epresentation? 


Mr. OUIMET: I was aware of Mr. Arsenault’s wire because I think it was 
iddressed to me. But the testimony of Mr. Marcel Ouimet was completely the 
pposite of that given by Mr. Thibault. 


_ Mr. Mackasey: But you received the letter. What was your opinion of it 
all? 

Mr. OUIMET: I passed the wire down the line and made no comments about 
t. And that is all there was to it, as far as I was concerned. 


, Mr. Mackasey: Mr. Ouimet, I have only one or two other questions. One 
hing that has struck me from sitting here, and also from reading the testimony 
vhen I was not here, is the almost complete lack of reference to your 
_Jice-President of Programming in this whole controversy, in communications 
vith This Hour Has Seven Days group. It would seem to me that Mr. Briggs 
ind also your Vice-President of Programming would in normal circumstances 
ind in view of their position, have played a more active role in laison between 
he producers, the middle management and the top management. Why is their 
ole so ineffective? 


' Mr. Ourmmet: I would not say that their roles are ineffective. The reasons in 
‘ach case are different. Mr. Hallman has been sick for about three months so he 
annot take part. He has not been at the office. 


Mr. Macxasey: I do not mean at Committee but there has been little or no 
‘eference to his role in the development periods of “This Hour Has Seven Days”, 


Mr. Ourmet: He had quite a lot to do in the early stages of “Seven Days” 
yecause of the concept of the program. It was described in fair detail by the two 
iroducers—Mr. Watson and Mr. Leiterman—and this was considered carefully 
y our program council, which is chaired by our Vice-President of Program- 
aing. In the matter of new programming, involving policy decisions and in the 
aatter of scheduling, he was very much involved. 
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Mr. Mackasey: Who is fulfilling his role now? 


Mr. OUIMET: At the moment, his assistant who is Jr. Jean-Marie Beaudet 
is taking his place. 


Mr. MackaseEy: What particularly is the function of Captain Briggs? 
Mr. OUIMET: Captain Briggs is the Vice-President appointed under the act. 
Mr. MAcKASEY: I know what he is, but what does he do? 


Mr. OurmeT: And his first duty, according to the act, is to replace the 
President when he is away. In addition to that, he does what is assigned to hin 
by the board and by myself. What has been assigned to the Vice-President sinc 
the act was passed in 1958 has been the chief operating officer function. So hy 
deals with the daily operations of the Corporation while I deal with the policie; 
and the long term planning. 


Mr. MackKaseEy: Was Captain Briggs ever personally involved in this dispute 
at all, other than firing people which, I think, was his decision? 


Mr. OUIMET: No, I do not think it was said that it was his decision. 
Mr. MacKAsEy: Yes, I think earlier it was. 


Mr. OvuIMET: No, I do not know who actually decided not to renew thos 
contracts. 


Mr. Macxkasty: A play on words. 


| 

} 

Mr. OUIMET: But I think there were two or three or perhaps four of us 
considering the problem. | 
Mr. MAcKASEY: Are you satisfied with Captain Briggs? | 

Mr. OUIMET: Yes, I think Captain Briggs is doing a good job. | 

Mr. Mackasey: And when Mr. Hallman is well, are you satisfied with him? 

Mr. OUIMET: Yes. | 

Mr. MaAcKaAsEy: In other words, they have your confidence? 2 

Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 


Mr. Mackasey: As President, you stand behind these two people. In you! 
judgment these are efficient geritlemen who are carrying out the roles outlinec 
for them under the act? | 

| 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 


(Translation) | 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: A supplementary question sir. Even if you were no’ 
satisfied with Captain Briggs, under the law, you could not do anything, Mr 
Briggs was appointed according to the amendments brought to the Act in 1958 
Even if you were not satisfied with him you could not do anything about it? | 


Mr. OUIMET: That is true. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Good. That is understood. 
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English) 

_ Mr. MackaseEy: I think the point Mr. Prud’homme is making is that 
vhether you are satisfied or not, there is nothing you can do about it. If this 
vere true, it is time we amend the act because it certainly seems to me to be an 
mpediment to your role. If, at any time, you become disenchanted with these 
‘entlemen and you are unable to do anything about it, it seems to me to curtail 
‘our function, to the detriment of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Mr. OUIMET: By the way, Mr. Harrison was asked about this this afternoon. 
do not know whether you were here? 


Mr. MackAsey: No, I was not. 


Mr. OvUIMET: I would just like to say that I certainly agree that his 
pproach to this question is the right one. I think that the board should 
ecommend on the appointment of the Chief Executive Officer, who may be 
jppointed by Order in Council, and then the Chief Executive Officer should 
ecommend on the appointment of anybody under him. I think everybody 
grees with this. 


Mr. MackKASeEy: Just a finalization, Mr. Ouimet. I agree with your page 11 
nd on what your editorial policy should be for the Canadian Broadcasting 
torporation. I also agree, after listening to many of the meetings, that “This 
four Has Seven Days” deviates from this. But I am still puzzled concerning why 


‘ou could not do something about it a lot sooner in the game. And I finish on 
hat note, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. OurmetT: I am sure that this must be a problem for the Committee. 
Mr. MAcKASEyY: A puzzlement. 


Mr. OUIMET: Or a puzzlement for the Committee. And the reason is a 
imple one; we were trying to save a program which was in a new field and on 
vhich we accepted there was going to be a great deal of difficulty. At one time 
ve gave up but then the program got better and we decided to keep it. 


| Mr. MackAseEy: Do you think this program is lost? You say that you were 
vorking so delicately not to lose the program. Do you think you have lost it? 


Mr. OvuIMeET: I hope not. But this is really a question of our ability to get 
roducers who will do it in accordance with the policies of the Corporation. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is 9:55. Would you like to start, Mr. Lewis? You are next 
n the list. 


Mr. Lewis: Perhaps I could, with your agreement, call it ten o’clock. Surely 
verybody is tired and so is the witness. Starting something at this hour does 
ot make very much difference. 


_ The CHarrMAN: Since we cannot terminate tonight, I would just like to 
iake the Committee aware of the fact that there is no sitting on Wednesday so 
ve will resume on Thursday. We are asked not to schedule any morning sittings 
ais week because other committees want to sit in the morning. Therefore, the 
ext Committee will sit next on Thursday at 3:30 o’clock. 


Mr. Lewis: After question period? 
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The CHainMAN: After question period. Mr. Ouimet will be here then. 


Mr. Cowan: How much longer do we remain on “Seven Days” and thi: 
damned individual program before we get on to the estimates of the Depart- 
ment, despite the heading on here about estimates for the CBC? 


The CHAIRMAN: To whom is the question addressed, Mr. Cowan? 
Mr. Cowan: I am asking you, as Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: I will refer your question to the steering committee. 


Mr. Cowan: I would like to ask Mr Ouimet, now, so he will have some 
notice of it, can he bring to us, in the near future, a statement of the number of 
hours devoted by the CBC to records and tape, as distinct from live programs, | 
am not talking about live programs filmed in Canada and then taped, I am 
talking about purchased films from the United States or from France or from 
Great Britain, as you like. 


I would like to give him notice that I want to ask this question. To sit here 
day after day after day for four weeks and tonight you can get twenty minutes 
to ask some questions yourself, if you have enough patience. | 


Mr. Lewis: If my learned friend would cool down for a moment, may I, Mr 
Chairman, remind you of a point Mr. Basford raised earlier today. I wonder 
whether the President has spoken to you about it, namely the tabling of the 
President’s Study Group report? 


The CHAIRMAN: I thought the President would address himself to the 
subject in his statement and I think he forgot. 


| 


Mr. OuIMET: I forgot. 


Mr. LEwIs: We can leave it until Thursday, especially if he is going to give 
a “no”, I would just as soon have it left until Thursday—if we can agree with 
him about it. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall I give you an inkling? Let us adjourn and deal with 
it on Thursday. 


= | 
Mr. OUIMET: Mr. Chairman, we can give those references to Mr. Lewis, for 
the record. ‘ 


Mr. Lewis: I found them. They are on pages B-4 and B-8. 
Mr. OUIMET: It is B-4 and B-8 of the English text. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, May 30, 1966. 
(32) 


_ The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
aet this day at 4.05 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Basford, Berger, Brand, Fairweather, Forrestall, 
fymmen, Johnston, Lewis, McCleave, Pelletier, Prittie, Prud’ homme, Richard, 
tafford, Stanbury, Trudeau (16). 


_ In attendance: Mr. J. Alphonse Ouimet, President, CBC. 


_ Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 


The Chairman presented the Eighth Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
nd Procedure, dated, May 30, as follows: 
1. Your Sub-Committee wishes to remind the Committee that it has 
_ concerned itself with the general situation that gave rise to the “Seven 
Days” issue and not with the Watson-LaPierre dispute. 


2. The Committee recommended to the CBC management and the 
Producers to avail themselves of the good offices of the Government and 
subsequent report of Mr. Keate has been issued. 


3. Having regard to recommendation No. 2 of Mr. Keate’s report, 
your Steering Committee is of the opinion that the sittings of your 
Committee be temporarily suspended until the actions and positions of 
both parties are fully clarified. 

4. Your Sub-committee also recommends that the Committee 
resumes its hearings at an early date for the purposes of completing the 
examination of the President of the CBC. Upon the completion of that 
examination, your Steering Committee recommends that an interim 
report be prepared for the consideration of the Committee. 

5. Your Sub-committee recommends that an invitation be extended 
to all interested parties to forward to the Committee in writing whatever 
statements they may wish to submit. 


Mr. Basford moved, seconded by Mr. Fairweather, that the Eighth Report 
} concurred in. 


Mr. Lewis moved, seconded by Mr. Prittie, that the Report be amended 
é follows: 
That Paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 of the Report be deleted and the following 
sbstituted therefor: 
| That the Committee having heard a great deal of evidence concludes 
that no further taking of evidence is necessary and the Steering Com- 
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mittee is hereby instructed to prepare an interim report for submissic 
to this Committee not later than 2 weeks hence: 


and in paragraph 5: line 2; 
~after word “forward” add the words “within one week’”’. 


After discussion, and by leave, Mr. Basford withdrew his motion and M 
Lewis withdrew his amendment. 


Mr. Stanbury moved, seconded by Mr. Prud’homme, that the Committe 
adjourn until 3.30 p.m. on Thursday, June 2. Motion was carried unanimously. 


At 4.55 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. on Thursday, June 2. 


THURSDAY, June 2, 1966. 
(33) 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Ar 
met this day at 3.55 p.m. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Ron Basford, presided. 


Members present: Messrs, Allard, Basford, Béchard Brand, Cowan, Faiz 
weather, Hymmen, Johnston, Lewis, MacDonald (Prince). ere Richart 
Sherman, Stafford, Stanbury, Trudeau (16). 


Member also present: Mr. Lind. 


In attendance: From the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: Mr. J. Al 
phonse Ouimet, President; and Mr. H. G. Walker, Vice-President and Gener: 
Manager, Network Broadcasting (English). 


Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 


The Vice-Chairman read a memo from Mr. Roussin of the Committe 
Reporting Services advising that the initial portion of the sitting of May 30 wa 
not recorded due to technical difficulties. 


Mr. Basford presented the Ninth Report of the Subcommittee on Agent 

and Procedure, dated June 2, as follows: | 

1. Your Subcommittee recommends that the Main Committee com 

pletes the examination of the President of the CBC. Upon completion ¢ 

that examination, your Steering Committee recommends that an interir 
report be prepared for the consideration of the Committee. 

2. Your Subcommittee recommends that an invitation be extended t 
all interested parties to submit in writing to the Committee not late 
than June 8 whatever statements they may wish to present. | 

3 Following completion of the examination of the President of th 
CBC it is recommended that the Committee revert to the examination 0 
the estimates of the Department of the Secretary of State and al 
agencies for which the Minister is answerable to the House. . 


On motion of Mr. Fairweather, seconded by Mr. Richard, the Ninth Ratio 
was adopted. 


ty 
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] 


The Committee agreed to a request by Miss LaMarsh that bills relating to 
he Film Development Corporation and the National Arts Centre, originally 
:tended for committee study, now be discussed only in the House. 


The Vice-Chairman read into the record a return requested by Mr. Lewis 
: ratio of overspending on “‘Seven Days” for 1964-65. 


NoTE: Copies were later distributed to each member). 


Mr. Basford then read a letter from the CBC dated May 24, 1966, and 
ibled CBC correspondence with McKim Advertising Ltd. and McCann- 


lickson of Canada Ltd., being returns requested by Mr. Peters, relating to 
ae c material on “Seven Days”. (Identified as Exhibit “O”) 


1oTE: Copies were later distributed to each member.) 


On motion of Mr. Brand, seconded by Mr. Sherman, it was agreed that a 
ccument, “A Public Statement by the Association of Television Producers and 
Irectors (Toronto) to the Parliamentary Committee on Broadcasting”, dated 
lay 30, 1966, be printed as as Appendix to the Minutes of Proceedings and 
Iridence of this day. (See Appendix 10). 


(loTE: Copies were previously distributed to each member). 


On motion of Mr. Johnston, seconded by Mr. Lewis, it was agreed that a 
ccument, “Statement by the Board of Directors of the Canadian Broadcasting 
(rporation re the Keate Report”, dated May 27, 1966, be printed as an 
4ypendix to the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of this day. 

(ee Appendix 11). 

(loTE: Copies were later distributed to each member). 

| 

_ Mr. Cowan requested the tabling of a document, ‘““Answers to some current 
gestions about “Seven Days” from Douglas Leiterman, its executive producer”, 
cted May 30, 1966. On motion of Mr. Stanbury, seconded by Mr. MacDonald, 
(rince), it was agreed, on division, that the request for tabling this document 
k referred to the Steering Committee. 

| Mr. Alphonse Ouimet was recalled and further examined on matters relat- 
i3 to the “Seven Days” program. 

The examination of Mr. Ouimet on the “Seven Days” matter being conclud- 
6 at 6.40 p.m., the committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


| M. Slack, 
| Clerk of the Committee. 


MrE—The Committee report to the House respecting the CBC (Seven Days 
Program) will appear in a later issue of the committee’s proceedings. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


| Monpbay May 30, 1966. 

e (4.28 p.m.) 

| (Owing to a technical failure, part of the proceedings was not recorded). 

| The CHAIRMAN: This is the decision, without judging if it is right or wrong, 
that the steering committeee has taken. This report makes no judgment 
whatsoever on the value or lack of value or what have you of the Keate report. 
It only takes the view that we, as a Committee, were, in part, at least, 
responsible for the articulation of this mediation and that without making any 
judgment we should not interfere, as long as all the parties had reacted to the 
Keate report and we still have one of these reactions to come, which is that of 
the producers who are supposed to meet tonight in Toronto. I am not arguing in 
favour of this interpretation, I just want to say that this is behind the report of 
the steering committee. 

| Mr. BraAnpD: I can understand that, Mr. Chairman. Paragraph 3 says: 
‘Having regard to recommendation number 2 of Mr. Keate’s report, your 
steering committee is of the opinion’ which would suggest that they are being 
zuided by this. I can see your point but I do not necessarily agree with it. 

Mr. Prittie: Mr. Stafford mentioned Mr. Cowan. Mr. Cowan has not been 

nterested, at any time, in this affair, generally. He is only interested in the CBC 
astimates and this does not preclude us from going ahead with the general CBC 
sstimates, or the National Film Board or anything else. 
Secondly, Mr. Lewis’ amendment, which I seconded, said that if the 
Committee feels it has enough evidence now, to deal with the general situation 
and make an interim report based upon the relationship of the management to 
‘he production staff, we can go ahead. I happen to agree with those words. 

Now, Mr. Stafford wants to go ahead but I would like to suggest this to 

iim; Mr. Ouimet started his testimony before the Keate report came out. Can 
you continue questioning Mr. Ouimet without taking the Keate report into 
account? I suggest to you that this brings a new element into the situation and 
‘hat you will have other people who will want to come back, based upon the 
<eate report. This changes the whole situation. 
It seems to me very unreal to question Mr. Ouimet on what we knew a 
veek ago, since the situation has now changed with the Keate report. If we go 
om with Mr. Ouimet, then Mr. Leiterman, Mr. Haggan and everybody else 
‘hould be able to come back and say what they think about the Keate report. 
After all, they were here a month ago, or however long ago it was. That is a 
lifferent element you have to consider. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further remarks? 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, there has been some comment about para- 
fraph 3 and what has to be clarified. Following from the Keate report, the 


| 
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board of directors met on Friday and issued a clarifying statement, or what 
they called a clarifying statement. I might have wished that it had said more 
than it did, but they issued a statement in accordance with one of the Keate 
recommendations. 


In their statement of Friday night was a reconfirmation of the personnel] 
and program policy that was arrived at by agreement and discussions with Mr. 
Keate and the Toronto producers and management. They also called upon 
management to produce for their June meeting personnnel suggestions for top 
management. We, in this Committee, have no idea what reaction the Toronto 
producers’ association has to those specific points and to the Friday night 
statement in general. 


I think it would be unwise for this Committee to proceed until we have 
that reaction and that clarification. It seems to me, and I described it earlier, as 
a very explosive situation, a situation between producers and management 
which has been described. There are comments on this in the Keate report as 
something which could destroy the whole CBC. There is Mr. Comox’s comment 
that it looks as though you will have to tear the house down and build it again, 
I think this Committee ought to be very conscious of its responsibilities here. 
We are, with the CBC, in an extremely difficult situation. This Committee 
should not do anything that might make that situation worse. 


While the situation between the producers and management is not, in all 
respects, comparable to a labour-management dispute, it is very close to it. You 
cannot settle a labour-management dispute in public; you cannot settle a 
labour-management dispute in front of a Parliamentary committee. Therefore, it 
seems to me that that labour-management dispute should be settled and. 
clarified before we have more evidence in front of this Committee. That is the 
reason for paragraph 3. 


Mr. BrANnpD: Do you think we should not even discuss the dock strike in 
Parliament? 


Mr. BAsForD: That is not what I mean. 


> i 

Mr. STaFrorpD: I cannot see your reasoning, myself. What are your reasons 

for making these statements? Why do you think it will make it worse? It is not. 
enough just to say that you think it will, what will make it worse? 


Mr. Basrorp: It runs the risk of making it worse. 
Mr. STAFFORD: Why any worse than it was two weeks ago? | 


Mr. BAsForD: The reason we continued after Mr. Keate was appointed and 
why Mr. Keate suggested that the Committee continue its hearings was for the 
purpose of having on the record, and before the public, both sides of this issue. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Then let us complete it. We are just finishing up what we 
started. 


Mr. BasrorD: When Mr. Keate was appointed we had had, at that point, 
only one side of the story. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Is the Committee ready for a vote on Mr. Lewis’ amend- 
ment? | 
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|) Mr. ForrEsTati: I have two questions. In order to oppose any suspension of 
ne meeting of the Committee, Mr. Chairman, do I understand now from the 
eport and the amendment to the report, that I must oppose both? I ask that 
uestion, Mr. Chairman, because I am awfully curious and suspicious concern- 
ig what is going on. There seems to be something going on that the members 
f the Committee are just not privy to and there appears to be some reason that 
; being hidden from us. 


I do not mind pleading my ignorance because I am here on an interim basis 
br one or two other hon. and continuing members of the Committee. I 
m just curious and I am sorry that the reason has not come out. I will oppose 
oth of these. 


Mr. STANBURY: Perhaps the member can ask his own representative on the 
teering committee what this sinister reason would be. 


_ Mr. ForrREsTALL: If you put it that way, I wish the Committee member 
hat might represent my view could advise me on that. 


_ Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I think it is just bad drafting, but nothing else. 


Mr. FORRESTALL: We are participating in bad drafting, but nothing else. If 
hat is what it is, I apologize for my having cast aspersions but I suspect the 
easoning behind it, and if it is simply bad drafting then that is another thing. 


Mr. LEwIs: Could I ask you a question, Mr. Chairman. If it were undertak- 
nm by members of the Committee that any questioning of Mr. Ouimet today 
ould not have reference to the Keate report, would there be any reason why 
1e steering committee members would think that, with our being here and Mr. 
tuimet being here, we could not continue and complete his evidence? 


_ The CHAIRMAN: I can answer this question, Mr. Lewis. It was considered by 
ae Committee, but it was considered highly improbable that the Chairman 
yould succeed. We felt it was merely an illusion to think—and it was mentioned 
1 the debate on your motion, I think—that you could just say that we will 
uestion Mr. Ouimet now, but nothing has happened over the last eight days. I 
ould not really, after being advised by the steering committee, be persuaded 
hat I could do that and really keep the developments over the last week out of 
1e questioning. I think it is quite unrealistic. 


| 


Mr. PRITTIE: That is an important point, Mr. Chairman. If we open up into 
aat subject, then a lot of other people, quite rightfully, could request to come 
ack to the Committee. 


__ For Mr. Forrestall’s information, there is nothing particularly mysterious. If 
ou think the Committee has enough information for an interim report now, 
ou could vote for either Mr. Lewis’ amendment or the main motion. If you do 
ot, then vote against it. 


Mr. Stanspury: Mr. Chairman, I can understand Mr. Forrestall’s concern 
‘ecause I have the same one, in that this report should say, in paragraph 3, that 
he hearings of your Committee on this subject be temporarily suspended. 

' I can sympathize with Dr. Brand’s concern about Mr. Keate attempting 
0 advise this Committee on considering estimates but I do not think that is 
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what he attempted to do at all. He attempted to give some advice on th 
handling of this particular problem, which involved the Committee leavin 
the subject for the moment. 


It seems to me that Mr. Lewis, with all respect to him, made a goo 
argument, in his comments, for the report of the subcommittee, because h 
pointed out that there was one element in the recommendations which still ha 
not come to fruition, namely the response of the producers. Another recommen 
dation of the mediator was that we suspend our hearings while these othe 
matters were being resolved. 


It seems to me that Mr. Lewis has put his finger on the very thing that w 
should be suspending our hearings to await, and that is the reaction of th 
producers to the report and to the announcements by the board of directors. 


So, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that all these purposes would be served j 
this committee were now to adjourn until Thursday, if it is in order. Rathe 
than complicate my motion any further, I would simply move that thi 
Committee adjourn until Thursday at 11 o’clock. 


The CHAIRMAN: I cannot accept the motion except with the unanimou 
consent of the Committee. We have an amendment before us. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, if the steering committee will withdraw thei 
report in the form in which it is before this Committee, my amendment will fal 
and I am prepared to support an adjournment until Thursday, which means a 
adjournment until the producers association has had its say, that is all. I 
does not await some unmentioned and unmentionable things that are about t 
be clarified, something that we know nothing about. | 


Mr. Basrorp: I think most of us would agree with that. The motion now oO 
the floor, being made my myself and seconded by Mr. Fairweather, we woul! 
withdraw. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: It will take me until Thursday to be serious, anyway, Ss 
I will withdraw. 


Mr. Lewis: The motion has been withdrawn so the amendment is with 
drawn and the motion before you is an adjournment until Thursday. 


Mr. PrRupD’HOMME: I second the motion to suspend the hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN: Until Thursday afternoon? 

Mr. Lewis: Why not Thursday morning? 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think we could have a room on Thursday morning. | 


An hon. MEMBER: Then we would continue with Mr. Ouimet, after orders 0 
the day. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take any more time but befor 
that motion is voted on, I, as one member of the Committee, would like to hav 
from Mr. Ouimet, the answer to the question asked on the floor of Parliamen| 
today, which neither the prime Minister nor the secretary of State was able t. 
answer. 
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| An hon. MempBer: You will get that on Thursday. 


Mr. Lewis: No. I do not see any reason why that particular question should 
wait until Thursday. 


An hon. Member: Then we should all be able to ask questions. 
, Mr. Lewis: No, no,lam not... 


| The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lewis, you gave me advance notice of this question you 
vould be putting. 


Mr. Lewis: I am not putting it. 


| The CHAIRMAN: The only position I could take is really to say if the whole 
‘committee agrees that one single question would be put to the president of the 
‘BC by the Chairman this afternoon, I would go along with that. But there is 
lear indication that if I put one question, which is yours, other members will 
vant to put theirs. I do not think it can be done. It would be necessary to get 
nanimous consent of the Committee. 


_ We have now before us a motion that the Committee adjourn until 
‘hursday at 3.30 p.m. or after the question period. All those in favour? 


Motion agreed to. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


THURSDAY, June 2, 1966 


e@ (3.46 p.m.) 

The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, will the committee now come to order, 
have a short announcement to make which is possibly fitting for the Broad. 
casting Committee and, in this connection I would like to read a letter from th 
Committee Reporting Services: 

On Monday, May 30th because of technical difficulties the initia 
portion of the committee meeting was not recorded. This loss of record 
ing was due to the substitution of an incorrect sound inter-connectin; 
cable. The reason this cable was substituted for the original has not ye 
been determined. However, recurrence is not likely as all equipmen’ 
inter-connections have now been standardized. 


I had to put that on the record because it has to be inserted in Monday’ 
record to explain the gap in the record. Fortunately we had no witnesses befor 
us. 


| 


| 


I would like to present the ninth report of the subcommittee on agenda anc 
procedure resulting from a meeting of the committee yesterday afternoon. Thi 
report is as follows: 


1. Your Steering Committee recommends that the main committe 
complete the examination of the President of the CBC. Upon completior 
of that examination your steering committee recommends that an interin 
report be prepared for the consideration of the committee. 


2. Your Steering Committee recommends that an invitation be 
extended to all interested parties to submit in writing to the committee 
not later than June 8 whatever statements they may wish to present. 

3s Following completion of the examination of the President of the 
CBC it is recommended that the committee revert to the examination oil 
the estimates of the Department of the Secretary of State and al 
agencies for which the Minister is answerable in the House. 


/ 


i 
May I have a motion for concurrence. | 
| 


Mr. Lewis: In view of that decision am I correct in assuming there will be 
no other live witnesses on this issue. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: That is right, Mr. Lewis. 


Mr. Cowan: But it is just on this issue. After we have heard from Mr. 
Ouimet on this issue we will want him back on the estimates though. | 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes. 
Mr. Cowan: I just wanted to make it clear. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Mr. Chairman, I move that the 9th report of the 
subcommittee on agenda and procedure be adopted. 


| 
| 
| 
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Mr. RICHARD: I second the motion. 


Mr. BrAnpD: Mr. Chairman, I was wondering when the report will be 
available and if it will be Si/aflahle before the next meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the CBC? 


~The VICE-CHAIRMAN: When is that Dr. Brand? 


_ Mr. Brann: I do not know. Perhaps we could find out from the Chairman of 
che Board. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: The Steering Committee discussed dates and it was 
the feeling of the Steering Committee that it should proceed forthwith to the 
jrawing of a report as expeditiously as possible. 

Mr. BranpD: I understand the meeting of the Board of Directors of the CBC 
will be on June 25 and it would seem to me, in all fairness to the Board, that if 
we are going to prepare a report it should be available to them before they 
neet at that time. 

f 


Mr, FAIRWEATHER: I think that was our objective, Mr. Chairman, but we 
lid not want to be tied down to a date. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: That is right. It was the general feeling that we act 
without delay and certainly June 25 is a fair time away. 

_ Mr. Branp: Not that far, the way we operate around this place. 

Mr. PRITTIE: I suggested June 20, Mr. Chairman, when we discussed a date. 


Mr. LEwIs: Could we have from the President of the Corporation now the 
late, if there is a date set, for a meeting of the Board. 


Mr. ALPHONSE OUIMET (President of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
ton): It is the last week of June, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. I have not 
he exact dates but I think they are the 28th, 29th and 30th. 


_ Mr. Lewis: The last week in June? 
| The Vice-CuairMaw: Thursday is July 1st, I think. 
Mr. Lewis: Then it would be the 27th, 28th and 29th because Monday is the 


‘7th. 
| Mr. Branp: So long as it is understood that it is our hope—within that 
‘eriod of time to have this report ready, as was suggested. 


_ The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. I think I could say that the Steering Committee 
vill take note of your remarks. 


Mr. Branp: I have one other point. 


Mr. LEwIs: Could we finish this point before Mr. Brand goes on. Would 

nere be any objection to an instruction from this committee to the Steering 
‘ommittee that, if possible, the report be completed before June 27th. I am not 
sking this be mandatory but am putting it forth as an objective. 
The CHAIRMAN: The committee discussed this, and I think I am reflecting 
le view of the committee when I say we wanted to avoid an absolute deadline 
ut we did feel that it should be proceeded with without delay. We have also 
ken note of the comments made here this afternoon. 
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Mr. STANBURY: Anyone who feels the subcommittee is not proceeding 
quickly enough could raise this question at a meeting of the committee. 


Mr. BraAnpD: Implicit in this I assume is the fact that one of the recommen- 
dations of the Steering Committee regarding the report is that the report they 
prepare will be brought back to the committee of the whole for ratification 
and/or amendment as the case may be. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Oh yes. The function of the Steering Committee is to 
prepare a draft report for submission to the full committee. 


Mr. Branp: I just wanted that on the record. | 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: The Steering Committee cannot issue a report of the 
Broadcasting Committee. 


Mr. Cowan: Did Stuart Keate approve that agenda the Steering Committee 
has outlined. | 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: No; Stuart Keate has not been consulted about the 
Steering Committee’s report. 


@ (4.00 p.m.) | 
Mr. Cowan: Will it be official then? | 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: It has been duly moved and seconded. Is it agreed? 
Motion agreed to. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: If I may finish some routine matters in the Minister’s) 
opening statement she made mention of the fact she hoped at some date the 
committee would consider two acts which the government proposed submitting 
to Parliament, the first on the National Arts Centre and the second on the Film 
Development Corporation, resolutions in support of which bills have now been. 


placed on the order paper. | 


It is now the hope of the Minister to have these dealt with in the House 
very quickly and to have them dealt with in committee of the whole rather than 
this committee. The Minister has written to me asking to be released from her 
previous statement. The Steering Committee considered it and felt that they 
could quite adequately be dealt with in committee of the whole. Unless there is. 
some objection that is the way we would proceed. 


There are some documents to be tabled. The first is a letter from the 
Director of the Secretariat CBC. On May 29, Mr. Lewis requested in committee. 
the ratio of over-spending on Seven Days over the first season. It is very short 
so I will read it into the record: 


In response to this request, I am enclosing the information in 60 
copies. 


The Seven Days unit’s actual cost of program for 1964-65 exceeded 
the budget by 8.2 per cent, $79,000. 
Mr. Lewis: If I remember, I think we were told they were within the 
budget in the second season? 
Mr. OUIMET: Very close. 
Mr. Lewis: Very close. 
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|The VicE-CHAIRMAN: The second document is a further letter from the 
Director of the Secretariat. On May 9th Mr. Peters asked in the committee that 
she Corporation produce copies of any representations made by advertisers 
bout program material broadcast on This Hour Has Seven Days. The produc- 
ion of such letters was to be subject to the approval of the writer. The letter 
eads as follows: 


| Our records show that we have received altogether such letters from 
| three advertisers. Two of these from McKim Advertising Limited on 
behalf of American Motors (Canada) Limited and from McCann, Erickson 
of Canada Limited on behalf of Canadian Tabacofina are attached. The 
third advertiser did not give permission for his letter to be tabled. 


There are sufficient copies of these letters for distribution to members of 
he committee. 


Now sir, you wished to raise something. 


Translation) 


__ Mr. Attarp: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I don’t know if I am in order or not, I 
vant to propose that the steering Committee study the advisability of calling 
‘efore Committee the chairman of the Board of Governors Mr. Stewart, I think 
; is, because in the hearing of evidence there has been discussion of views 
xpressed by witnesses to the effect that it would be more advantageous to have 
nly State radio, or private stations, there has been a question of competition 
‘etween the CBC and private stations and I think that the Committee members 
vould be very much interested in knowing the viewpoint of this Board of 
tovernors, at this stage in regard to the standards it applies in establishing its 
olicy in regard to the fees that are the private stations, in the issuing of 
ccences to them. 


This is the request I want to submit to you, that we call Dr. Stewart of the 
‘BC and the Committee might ask the Chairman of the BBG to come before as, 
s in the case of any other Committees of the House, in the Finance Committee 
yr instance where in 1961, I think it was, we had the Governor of the Bank of 
‘anada. I think it would be wise that the Broadcasting Committee hear about 
ompetition between the CBC and private stations, that the Committee mem- 
ers learn what are the exact standards and policies established by the BBG. 
Ve want to be able to examine all the problems in order to reach a proper 
pinion. 


English) 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Allard, Dr. Andrew Stewart, the Chairman of the 
oard of Broadcast Governors is chairman of. one of the agencies which reports 
) and through the Secretary of State and, therefore, in due course he will 
utomatically come before this committee when we are either examining the 
stimates of the Board of Broadcast Governors or alternatively, I am sure, when 
’e are examining the Government’s white paper on broadcasting. I am sure the 
ymmmittee would want to hear the Chairman of the Board of Broadcast 
‘overnors in consideration of the white paper. I have in my own mind 


uestions whether his evidence would be relevant to this particular issue with 
24307—2 
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which the committee is presently concerned. If the members of the committee 
wish to debate it further I would suggest that the steering committee take your 
request under consideration and report to the next meeting. 


(Translation) 


Mr. ALLARD: Mr. Chairman, I understand that we frequently refer to the 
specific case of “Seven Days” and we have done this since the outset of sitting 
but it might be interesting to see equally how private stations handle their 
producers, their hosts and then we would be able to see exactly how the 
administration of the CBC compares with administration insofar as hosts are 
concerned in private radio and television stations. I think we might find some: 
point of comparison and see what would be the best standards, whether there 
are weaknesses here and there in the other system, we may examine it at this 
stage. I put some questions in regard to the White Book in the House, the White 
Paper, perhaps we will have the White Paper only at the end of June, we will 
probably stand adjourned, we don’t know till when, perhaps to the 15th of 
October— | 


(English) 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Well, I now see why you feel that this might be 
relevant. I would suggest that your request be considered by the Steering) 
Committee and we will report at the next meeting. Thank you. 

Mr. BRAND: There is one other point, Mr. Chairman. All members of the 
committee, I presume, have received this public statement by the Association of 
Television Producers and Directors to the Parliamentary Committee on. 
Broadcasting. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. The Stteering Committee arranged for its distri-. 
| 


bution to members. 
Mr. BRAND: Fine. Has this been tabled then as part of the evidence? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: No it has not. If you wish to make a motion it may 
be. 


Mr. BRAND: I would like to move that it be tabled as part of the evidence. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: You move that it be tabled and, I presume, that it be 
made an appendix to today’s proceedings? 


Mr. BRAND: Yes. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Is there a seconder? | 
Mr. Cowan: Both parts? There were two parts laid on my desk. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: We have only had one. 
Mr. Cowan: Which one are you talking about? 

. The VicE-CHAIRMAN: We have had only one statement. 


Mr. Branp: I am referring to the public statement by the Association of 
Television Producers and Directors in Toronto to the Parliamentary Committee 
on Broadcasting. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cowan is referring to a different statement. That. | 
is from Mr. Leiterman. Mr. Brand made the motion. Who is the seconder? | 
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_ Mr. SHERMAN: I second the motion. 


_ The VicE-CHAIRMAN: It has been moved and seconded that a public 
atement by the Association of Television Producers and Directors, Toronto, to 


ie Parliamentary Committee on Broadcasting dated at Toronto, May 30th, 1966 
tabled and appended to today’s proceedings. 


Motion agreed to. 


' Mr. Jonnston: This has to do with the report of Mr. Keate. I was 
ondering whether there has been a similar statement from the management 
le presented to the committee or is one likely to be presented to the 
mmittee. If so, will it necessitate our meeting again after today in order to 
“eive the complementary statement from the other side. We seem to be 
volved in a war of press statements and public statements. 

| The VicrE-CHarrMAN: There was a statement issued by the Board of 
‘rectors following last Friday’s meeting which I would assume is manage- 
2nt’s reply to the Board’s reply to the Keate report. If you wish to move a 
tion that it also be tabled and appended to the record I would be happy to 
stertain such a motion. 

_ Mr. JOHNSTON: Yes, in the interests of a complete record I would move that 
i append the management reply to the Keate report. 

_ The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I would prefer you called it the Board of Director’s 
‘tement of Friday last. 


_ Mr. JoHNSTON: Fine, I will accept the re-wording. 

_ The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Is there a seconder for that? 
_ Mr. Lewrs: I will second the motion. 

| Motion agreed to. 

_ Mr. LEwis: Do we have copies of the last statement? 


The Vice-CHarrman: No we do not. I have one in my office which I 
).ained in the Press Gallery. I am sure I could obtain one from the Corpora- 
i. I will see that a copy is obtained from the Corporation and tabled. 


Mr. LEwIs: Well, if you have a copy that will be enough for reproduction 
) "poses. 


_ Mr. Cowan: Mr. Chairman, how can I get this into the record then? 
_ The Vice-CHarrMan: Well, you are free to make a motion. 

Mr. Cowan: I do not know how to describe it. It was just laid on my desk. 
tis not signed by anybody or anything. 

Mr, Lewts: It is hardly evidence. 


_ Mr. Cowan: You said you knew it though. The Chairman mentioned a 
ine in connection with it shall I use his name? 


The VicE-CHarirman: If you wish to make a motion with regard to certain 
iuamed questions and answers you are free to do so, Mr. Cowan. 
24307—23 
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Mr. Cowan: Well, if that is the only way to get it in the record so it can he 
discussed—I think it is vile—I will move that a statement entitled Answers t 
Some Current Questions About Seven Days from Douglas Leiterman, it; 
executive producer, May, 30, 1966 be filed with the records of the committee. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Is there a seconder for Mr. Cowan’s motion? 

Mr. Stanpury: As one member of the committee I cannot imagine th¢ 
Committee agreeing to table something of which we have no knowledge. 

Mr. STaFForD: I received one too. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 


Mr. STANBURY: Iam not aware of having received it and unless we ari 
going to pass it around and chat over it for a few minutes instead of getting o1 
with business I suggest that the Steering Committee take it under consideration, 

; Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me that if Mr. Leitermai 
wanted to send the, committee anything he would have sent it. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I take it that Mr. Stanbury has moved a motion ‘tha 
it be referred to the Steering Committee. Is there a seconder for that motion? 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): I second the motion. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: All those in favour? Those opposed? 


Motion agreed to. * . a 
Could I have a show of hands on the first motion, that the series of question 
and answers be referred to the Steering Committee. Those in favour? Thos) 


opposed? oO es Bt 
Mr. Starrorp: I thought there was another motion first? 


i 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: The motion to refer has precedence. p 
Mr. STAFForD: Did not Mr. Cowan make a motion? 
Mr. Cowan: Will you be getting a copy from the Press Gallery too. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: A copy arrived on my desk too, Mr. Cowan. u 
Mr. STAFForD: I understand everyone got a copy. Just because Mr. Star 
bury did not read his mail— | 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: If there is no further business I will call Mr. Ouim: 
back tothe table. fet 8 9 f | 
The first name} on my-list to continue the examination of the President 
Mr, Lewis. geet ; 
Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, I would like to preface my questions by sayir 
to Mr. Ouimet that I have read and re-read his statement of the other day, h 
‘second statement to the committee, and without intending any offence I want * 
‘make clear.to him that in my view his statement was a mis-reading if not 
misrepresentation of the evidence given by Mr. Haggan, Mr. Leiterman and M 
‘Thibault. I regret it very much that the quotations which he cited from M 
‘Thibault were clearly out of context, in my opinion, and I suggest to him th 
the issue which those gentlemen placed before this committee was not ti 
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yuestion of certain editorial policy so much as the question of management 
iandling of certain situations. I regret that his statement was such a mis-read- 
ng of evidence because it seems to me the situation is not helped when the 
-resident lends himself to that kind of thing. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: It would seem to me, if this were the true situation, that Mr. 
Lewis is of sufficient ability to elicit this by his questioning of the President of 
he CBC rather than giving us this very long and obviously very prejudiced 
tatement. 


Mr. Lewis: I would suggest that my friend not be so thin-skinned. It was 
1ot long and I merely made a statement to indicate the framework within 
vhich my few questions, which I can ask Mr. Ouimet in the time that all of us 
ave available, will be directed. 


I want to ask Mr. Ouimet, first, when he says that they decided to separate 
Vatson and Leiterman and for Leiterman to continue to produce ‘‘Seven Days” 
lid he take any steps or did anyone under him take any steps. Did you take any 
teps Mr. Ouimet or did anyone under you take any steps to ascertain whether 
Ar. Leiterman would be prepared to carry on “Seven Days” under those 
ireumstances before making the decision about Mr. Watson. 


Mr. Ourmmet: Mr. Lewis, I think we dealt with this before and I will repeat 
hat this plan was discussed with the top elements of the line involved and 
vhether it was passed on from Mr. Haggan and Mr. Gauntlett to Mr. Leiterman, 
do not know. 


Mr. Lewis: But, Mr. Ouimet, this is not the situation that resulted. You told 
\s that top management, Mr. Walker, Captain Briggs, you, all of you were 
avolved in the decision that Watson had to get off as host. You decided that 
,eiterman would remain because you said he was an excellent producer. Either 
ne of them might have gone or remained, if I remember you correctly. You 
ecided that Leiterman was to remain to produce “Seven Days’. It seems to me 
nat an elementary thought which would have occurred to a chief executive in 
uch a situation would be to ensure that Mr. Leiterman would in fact be willing 
0 carry on if you decided to take Watson off. Did you take any steps to 
scertain that simple fact before you took action against Watson? 


Mr. OurmmMeET: By the way, we did not take action against Watson. We made 
ae decision that we would start the next year in that manner and then we 
sked the people responsible to endeavour to put this decision into effect. In the 
rocess of putting it into effect the thing exploded. But I do not know how far 
own the line it went. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Ouimet I must have been attending an entirely different 
earing from the one you have been attending. As I recall the facts, and you 
orrect me if I am wrong, in February some time discussions were had with Mr. 
logg and Mr. Haggan. Mr. Hogg and Mr. Haggan informed Mr. Walker, and 
vyhoever else discussed it with them, that they thought it unwise to take any 
eps and they wanted to consider it before the season ended or before it was 
lose to the end of the season. Those are the facts, Mr. Ouimet; you look 
rough the record. Then on April 6 Mr. Walker had this man to man talk with 
t Watson and informed him that he had to leave “Seven Days’. I am asking 
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you, and you can ascertain from Mr. Walker if you like, whether any attemp 
was made to find out from Mr. Leiterman whether if Watson went he wa 
prepared to carry on as you intended him to do. 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes, I think that Mr. Walker has testified, and he certainl: 
has told me, that he had been trying to ascertain this for some time. 


Mr. Lewis: He told you, Mr. Ouimet. I may be wrong of course; m: 
memory may be wrong. He certainly did not tell us. All he told us was that h 
spoke to Leiterman and Watson around that date, April 6, and he told Watso; 
that he had to go; and later he spoke to Leiterman as well with respect ti 
LaPierre. You say now that you made some effort to find out whethe 
Leiterman would continue “Seven Days’? | 


Mr. OUIMET: Mr. Walker was trying to get an answer to that very questioi 
and had been trying for some time. 

Mr. Lewis: Did he get an answer? Did Mr. Leiterman assure him or yot 
that he was prepared to carry on without Watson? | 


Mr. OurmeEtT: Mr. Walker was not able to get this assurance before th: 
thing broke in the press. a) 


Mr. LEwis: Why do you say before the thing broke in the press, Mr 
Ouimet. I am interested to know did he get that assurance before April 6 wher 
he saw Mr. Watson and told him what was going to happen? You see, what I an 
trying to ascertain is this. You say, and I am sure sincerely, that you wan 
“Seven Days” to carry on, that you intended Douglas Leiterman to produce i 
and that you decided Douglas Leiterman is to be the one to produce it but tha 
Watson was to go. Now I want to know did you take any steps to make sur 
that, in fact, Leiterman would produce it if Watson was let go. The answer i 
no, is it not? 

Mr. OUIMET: No, the answer is not no. 

Mr. Lewis: But you did not get any such assurance from Leiterman. 


Mr. OurmetT: I think we should refer back to the whole testimony at th 
beginning of these hearings. We are going back over the whole thing. Th: 
answer to your question is, no. | 


Mr. Lewis: The answer is “no”, to my question. 


Mr. OuIMET: I do not remember how you phrased it actually. I said thi 
answer is “‘no”’; it is not no. 


Mr. Lewis: Did you, in fact, get any assurance from Leiterman that hi 
would be prepared to continue producing the program? I 


Mr. OurmeT: I did not get any assurance myself but Mr. Walker was trying 
to get that assurance through the line. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Walker’s testimony is there, but you did not know that an} 
such assurance had been received? | 


Mr. OUIMET: No, and I would not have received it until the operation hac 
been completed. That is why I say what interrupted it was the eruption of the 
whole thing in the press. : 
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Mr. Lewis: Before Mr. Walker saw Mr. Watson on April 6 did he come and 
say to you that he intended once and for all to settle this matter with Mr. 
Watson? 


Mr. OuUIMET: No, not at all. Mr. Walker was to meet Mr. Watson about the 
other proposal which was the Quarterly Report. 


Mr. LEwis: Has a budget been established for the Quarterly Report? 


Mr. OUIMET: The budget has not been established for the Quarterly Report 
yet. 


Mr. Lewis: Have any other details been worked out with respect to the 
Quarterly Report? 


} 
| 


Mr. OUIMET: We have been trying very hard to get the details worked out 


for the Quarterly Report but we have not got them from the supervisors yet. 
| Mr. Lewis: The other day when you were here I asked you about the 


renewal of contracts for some of the “Seven Days” employees or producers or 
directors or whoever they are. A question was asked on the floor of the House 
about it and I understand that Mr. Leiterman, expecting to go on with “Seven 
Days”, placed before the relevant supervisor a request for the renewal of 
contracts of—correct me if I am wrong—Jim Carney, Beryl Fox, Brian Nowlan, 
Peter Pearson, Larry Zolf, Gabriel Michaelades, and Alexander Brown, seven 
producer- directors, story editors and researcher and that management refused 
to renew their contracts for a year but was prepared to renew them only for 
four months until October. Is that so? 


_ Mr. OuIMeET: I would not know about the exact names but I have checked 
into the question of contracts in view of the notice you gave at the last meeting. 
{t is correct that Leiterman made recommendations for a number of renewals 
and it is correct that management has not agreed to the extension of these 
contracts for a period of a year and we do not propose to do so. I think you will 
agree that we would be very unwise if we did until we know for sure whether 
we are going to be able to produce “Seven Days” next year. There was a 
question about this—I don’t know whether you were here; I was just checking 
the “blues” which I got this afternoon about my last appearance—and Mr. 
Mackasey asked me about this and he said, ‘Do you think this program is lost? 
You say that you are working so delicately not to lose the program; do you 
think you have lost it?” And I said, “I hope not. But this is really a question of 
pur ability to get producers who ill do it in accordance with the policies of the 
corporation.” The situation today, which is very different from the situation we 
started with, is that we have had such developments that it is necessary now to 
review the corporation’s position to reassess the feasibility of including the 
orogram in the 1966 fall schedule. The reason for this is that not only has Mr. 
Leiterman, the executive producer on which we were counting, challenged 
corporation authority by acting as Mr. Keate reported in his recent statement, 
as the “generalissimo of the battle,” I think he called him, but also he has 
challenged the corporation’s policies in his recent manifesto which was pub- 
lished in the press. These developments have compelled the Corporation to 
review the whole thing and this will be done as soon as possible; I hope by the 
and of the month. You will recall that Mr. Leiterman’s views as published 
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recently include the contention that producers should be given the right to 
editorialize in controversial matters. He also contends that such procedures as 
the invasion of private property, the use of extra-legal means can properly be 
used in collecting information for CBC programs such as “Seven Days”. Such 
views are unacceptable to the Corporation. They are contrary to Corporation 
policy. Consequently, as I indicated to Mr. Mackasey, it has become necessan 
to review the Corporation’s earlier intention about “Seven Days’’. 


@ (4.30 p.m.) 
Mr. Lewis: Does that mean that what you are saying to the committee now 
is that you do not intend to have “Seven Days” next fall? | 


Mr. OUIMET: Not at all. I did not say that. I am saying it is necessary to 
review the situation to determine whether we can, in fact, produce “Seven 
Days” in accordance with the policies of the Corporation. We have to study as 
part of the overall review the feasibility of depending on Mr. Leiterman to. 
follow Corporation policy in view of everything that he has been saying and 


everything that he has been doing. These are real facts which have to be. 
considered. 


Mr. LEwIs: They are if you interpret them one way. I saw the article whith: 
you are referring to, Mr. Ouimet, and I do not read it your way at all. 


Mr. OUIMET: By the way— 


Mr. Lewis: That is all I wanted to tell you, that I have seen it. By the way, 
did you see the full manuscript. 


Mr. OUIMET: I have. 
Mr. Lewis: Well,— 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 


Mr. LEwIs: The way you read it, Mr. Ouimet, is of some significance, I may 
tell you. Did you see a copy of that document, a full copy, or did you see it only 
when it was published in the Citizen? 


Mr. OUIMET: No, I have seen it now in its full text and there is no doubt. 
about what it says. Mr. Lewis, you made a statement before you questioned me. 
I have not had a chance to deal with that statement and I think I should. You’ 
said I was quoting out of context. I did not. | 


} 


Mr. LEwIs: May I interrupt you. I have one more question I should like to 
ask you and my 20 minutes are almost up. I would think it was discourteous if) 
you did not get a chance to make your statement but if that eats up the 
remaining three minutes of my 20 minutes I would be rather sorry. If I may ask 
my question despite that— 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I will be courteous to both of you, Mr. Lewis. Mr. | 
Ouimet may finish his answer and make his comment and you may ask ae | 
one question provided it is not a statement. 


Mr. Lewis: Go ahead Mr. Ouimet. I am not going to take the time to argue 
with you, Mr. Chairman; there are more important things. 


Mr. OUIMET: I was going to comment on your statement and now I have 
lost your question. = | 
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Mr. Lewis: Well let me go on to the next one, Mr. Ouimet. Mr. Keate 
eports that there was an agreement between management and the producers 
which you read, I am sure, and he sets it out in full at pages three and four of 
is report, “That no change in artists or performers will be made without full 
onsultation with the executive producer and the producer concerned—” and that 
aptain Briggs agreed, according to Mr. Keate, that that had in fact been a 
lear understanding before this formal document. Mr. Briggs is quoted as saying 
While there was no formal document we had a clear understanding along those 
nes, that no changes would be effected without the consent of the executive 
‘roducer.” 


Mr. OUIMET: Well, on this one I believe that Captain Briggs is writing to 
Ir. Keate to point out that “‘without the consent of the executive producer” was 
ot what he had said. 


Mr. Lewis: Oh he is correcting. I remember someone else correcting 
omething. But there was some such agreement as is set out in writing. 


__ Mr. OurmetT: There was a general agreement with the producers following 
that is called the Mario Prizak case of about six months ago, I believe—it was a 
ear ago. It was confirmed in an unofficial way through the minutes of the 
roducers’ association which are pretty specific and deal with the question of, I 
iink, viewing of films and programs. But generally speaking though it was our 
itention— 

| 


Mr. Lewis: So at the time the action was taken with respect to Watson and 
aPierre there had been an agreement in effect, according to Captain Briggs, 
iat it would not be done the way it was done; in view of that, Mr. Ouimet, 
yuld you not—and I ask you this very seriously—consider, in order to save 
Seven Days”, which is what you want to do, the possibility of submitting to 
cbitration, as the producers request in their submission, the Watson-LaPierre 
usiness and both sides, including Mr. Leiterman and everybody else, agreeing 
eforehand to abide by the decision of the arbitrator, whatever it might be. 


Mr. Ourmet: I think, Mr. Lewis, it would be a very dangerous precedent 
yw the Corporation to submit to outside arbitration by people or persons who 
ave no responsibility whatsoever for the conduct of the affairs of the Corpo- 
ition on anything else than questions of mechanics and so on. In this particular 
ase this is a decision with respect to a program. It is a program decision. The 
noice of who is going to be host on a program is not a matter that the 
orporation wishes to submit to arbitration, or any other program matter. il 
iink if we did this we would simply be delegating to others who have no 
esponsibility whatsoever to act for us. 


__ Mr. Lewrs: I did not ask you to present that to arbitration, Mr. Ouimet. 
‘ou had an agreement which Captain Briggs admits was in existence even 
lough it was not formalized by signature—an understanding, an agreement 
hich you say was there—you just said so a few minutes ago, and I am not 
iving the precise terms of it because neither you nor I know exactly what it 
ras, but it is the minutes of the producers’ association which we have asked for 
nd not received. I am asking you whether in view of the fact there was at the 
me an agreement— 
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Mr. Cowan: Without a signature did you say? 


Mr. Lewis: Just a moment, Mr. Cowan. There was at the time a 
agreement between the parties as to the way in which a certain thing was to } 
done. In view of the submission of the producers, the danger that “Seven Days 
has gone by the board, all of these and the seriousness of the whole matter, 
there is a possibility of clearing it all up and starting over again with th 
restoration of confidence and the resumption of a good many other things—; 
least the taking of a first step toward restoration of confidence, would you nc 
agree that the producers’ request might be granted and the matter on the bas 
of the understanding between the parties be submitted to arbitration? | 


Mr. OUIMET: No, sir. | 


Mr. StarrorD: Mr. Ouimet, I noticed two questions on the order paper date 
May 27. I have a page out of June Ist, last Wednesday, in which the fir 
question, No. 1,565 by Mr. Prittie, in essence requests a number of letters an 
telegrams received by the office of the Prime Minister since April 15 wit 
regard to “Seven Days”; how many criticized management and how man 
supported management. The second part of the question asks for the number c 
petitions received criticizing management with the number of signatures; an 
the third part of the question asks for the number of petitions receive 
supporting management and the number of signatures. I have not seen th 
answer but I heard that it was tabled on Monday, and that it would indicate 
heavy, spontaneous public reaction to the non-renewal of the contracts of Messr: 
LaPierre and Watson. Do you feel that the public reaction for the non-renewé 
of these contracts was spontaneous or was it carefully planned. ) 


Mr. Lewis: Against the non-renewal. : 
Mr. OUIMET: I think it is a question you know, of your definition. I thin) 
everybody knows that there were committees organized to stimulate thi 


reaction. Now if you call this a campaign, this is a campaign. 


Mr. STAFFORD: I have a number of newspaper clippings here, just a few ¢ 
them, in fact, concerning this matter. Some of these I would like to revie\ 
briefly with you. I feel this way the long answers which you sometimes giv 
might give me an opportunity to cover more ground. If any of the quotation 
which I read to you are incorrect will you kindly point out to the committee th 
incorrectness of them. . 


The first one I have here is a news release of April 18, 1966 from th 
Citizens to Save “Seven Days” National Committee, the Chairman Williar 
Kilborn of York University, where, among other things he says: 


We urge every interested person to phone or wire CBC Presider) 
Alphonse Ouimet and to contact his M.P. and to express his protest if 
any way he sees fit. 


Further on it says: 
An ad hoc Ottawa Citizens to Save “Seven Days” Committee is bein 
formed. A march is being held outside the offices of the CBC starting at | 
a.m. today, April 18, to show public support for the rights of th 
producers who are negotiating today with the CBC management and t 
show support for the program “This Hour Has Seven Days”. | 
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Mr. OUIMET: The marchers were there. 


Mr. STAFFoRD: Now the next item from the Globe and Mail of April 18, 
(966. I will just read a few lines of it. It is headed Protest Inundates CBC Over 
Seven Days Firing: 

Yesterday evening a picket line formed outside the CBC studios on 
Jarvis Street. Across the street in a hotel room a press conference was 
called by William Kilborn who said he represented a very informal 
committee of citizens formed to express concern over the apparent 
interference with creative freedom. Mr. Kilborn said his committee, The 
Committee to Save “Seven Days” and the integrity of the CBC was 
urging everyone concerned about the situation to call, write or send 
telegrams to their Members of Parliament or to the President of the CBC, 
J. Alphonse Ouimet. Mr. Kilborn said the committee had been set up on 
Saturday and by Sunday afternoon 600 telephone calls of support had 
been received and about 500 had been made. Mr. Kilborn said he already 
| had about 1,000 names in committees which had been set up in every 
province. 


_ It finally ends up down at the bottom: 

' Mr. Cowan: Set up by whom? 

Mr. StarrorD: The same individual, Mr. Kilborn. 
Mr. Cowan: It was not spontaneous. 

Mr. STAFFORD: The article goes on: 

Mr. LaPierre was also accused of making his personal opin- 
ions known on the air. He replied that he was guilty and proud of 
it. 

Did you know about that article? 

Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 

Mr. Starrorp: Now another article in the Globe and Mail on April 19 ends 
ap this way: 
The Committee to Save “Seven Days” and the integrity of the CBC 


claimed that more than 3,000 telegrams have been sent to either the CBC 
or Members of Parliament. 


So we can see that it is getting larger even though it is only April 19; is that 
correct, Mr. Ouimet? 


Mr. OUIMET: We got a lot of telegrams. 


Mr. Starrorp: Now, did you see some of the ads which were put in papers 
across Canada? Did you see some of these ads? 
Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 
Mr. Starrorp: I have not seen many of them but did you see the one in the 
Winnipeg Free Press of April 23, 1966 which reads in bold letters: 
Help Save Seven Days 
To express your concern and to retain this program with hosts 
. Watson and LaPierre write your Member of Parliament, House of Com-~ 
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mons, Ottawa or Mr. J. R. Findlay, CBC, Box 160, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Citizens Committee to Save Seven Days. 


Mr. STANBURY: Who paid the rent on the post office box? 


Mr. STAFFORD: I was going to ask that, but I want short answers because ] 
have a lot of questions. What about that question asked by Mr. Stanbury? Why 
would it have an obvious request for signatures, petitions and letters and 
telegrams and to write the CBC Box 160. Does the post office make a practice of 
putting the CBC box in the name of a private citizen? 


Mr. OUIMET: I do not know. 

Mr. STAFFoRD: And then another article from the Winnipeg Tribune dated 
April 25, 1966. Among many things it says: 
Asking for full mobilization of the academic mafia, newspapermen 

lawyers and businessmen. The academics had to be téunbed up to give 


the thing the right tone, real class, something to spook those plow 
jockeys in Parliament. 


The phone drive to mobilize the academics is only part of the show. 
More tone was needed than anything the professors could supply. | 


Mr. Lewis: Are you asking Mr. Ouimet about that? | 

Mr. STAFFORD: I am asking about the correctness of this. 

Mr. LEwIs: Who wrote it? . 

Mr. STAFFORD: It is by R. W. Queen-Hughes. I will get to that in a minute. 

The Vice-CHaIRMAN: Mr. Stafford, if you are putting into the record news- 
paper clippings you must identify the writer first. 

Mr. Starrorp: I did, I started off by saying I am reading another one from 
the Winnipeg Tribune of April 25, 1966 headed Instant Popular Uprising. 

Mr. LEwIs: Written by whom? 

Mr. StTarrorD: Written by R. W. Queen-Hughes. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I might say Mr. Chairman, that he serves in the capaci of 
Associate Editor. | 


Mr. STAFFORD: Where I left off before the article goes on to say: 


The really big campaign started on Thursday afternoon. At least i 
did here in Winnipeg when I had a phone call from a well- known 
newspaper editor in Montreal: Do you think you could round up a dozen 
solid citizens to support some of us here in Montreal and Toronto to help 
save the CBC. 


Then it goes on to tell about the phone calls back and forth. 
Mr. Cowan: Did he identify the plow jockeys he referred to? 
Mr. STAFFORD: I could. 

Mr. Cowan: I asked if he did. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Now another article from the Winnipeg Tribune, an editorial 
called Into Perspective dated Monday, May 9, 1966. 
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_ Mr. Lewis: Is that a signed article? 
’ Mr. STAFFORD: I take it that the Winnipeg Tribune is a reliable paper. 
Mr, LEwIs: Well is this a signed article. Iam not questioning the paper. 


Mr. STAFFORD: It is an editorial in the Winnipeg Tribune dated Monday, 
fay 9, 1966. If there are many more interruptions I will be asking the 
Shairman for more time. 


For a few weeks— 
Mr. STANBURY: You should be asking for answers, do you not think? 


hs Mr. STaFForD: I am asking Mr. Ouimet to point out any inconsistencies if 
ie hears any, out of these articles which we have all read. 


_ Mr. Lewis: There have not been any yet. 


t 
t 
if 
| 


~ ‘The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fairweather, on a point of order. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Mr. Ouimet’s silence should not be taken as agreeing or 
paces with this strange serious of articles, should it? 


Mr. OvuIMET: I have been asked to indicate if there was anything in those 
iticles which I thought was not true. 


Mr. STaFForRD: Have you heard anything yet that you feel is not true? 


~ Mr. OuIMeET: Not yet. 
_ Mr. Lewis: Including that something about jockeys? 
Mr. OUIMET: That was incidental, Iam sure. 
“Mr. Starrorp: Mr. Fairweather will keep reminding you through my 
juestions, Mr. Ouimet. Now reading on in this article in the Winnipeg Tribune: 
For a few weeks the “Seven Days” controversy was a one-sided 
affair. The professionally angry young men of the program were issuing 
statements and defiance in a steady stream. Their alert claque had 
telephone and telegraph wires sizzling as protest and support was organ- 
ized in academic and cultural circles. They worked hard to sell the idea 


that creativity and freedom of expression were in mortal danger of the 
CBC. 


___ Did you read that? 

_ Mr. Oumet: No. 

| Mr. StarrorpD: Anything wrong with that? 

«Mr. Ourmet: No. 

be Mr. Starrorp: Now in St. Thomas, the place I come from in Elgin county, I 


ame here in the paper of Thursday, May 12, 1966 a whole ad with a big “7” 
across it. I take it they were not playing dice because it says in the ad: 
A plea to you the people of Canada to tell the CBC directly how you 
feel about the firing of Patrick Watson and Laurier LaPierre co-hosts of 
¥ This Hour Has Seven Days. 
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And in the bottom righthand corner, in case people would not write, there was 
a nice easy form to fill out, designed in such a way that you could go back to 
the first paragraph of instructions which reads: 


We the people and co-owners of CBC feel the firing implies a 
restraint of a sacred right of Canadians to inquire, to expose, to express 
frank opinion concerning vital, social and political issues. 

Did you see that little one-page ad in the Time Journal? 
Mr. OUIMET: Yes, and we received a number of coupons. 
Mr. STaFrrorD: And did you see later on on May 21, on a Saturday, this time | 


down to a three-quarter page ad in the Time Journal where it gave the number 
of answers they got. Did you know that there were telephone requests? 


Mr. OUIMET: I did not see that. 
Mr. STAFFORD: Did you know that there were telephone requests accom- | 
panying this ad trying to get people to answer? 
Mr. OUIMET: That I did know. 7 
Mr. StarrorD: Do you know what the circulation of the Time Journal | 
would be in a county like Elgin county? | 
Mr. OuIMeEtT: I have no idea. 
Mr. STAFFORD: Well, 383 people said yes and it was about 383 to 24 against 
the CBC. | 
Mr. Lewis: I am sorry, Mr. Stafford, but I did not quite follow you. Three > 
hundred and eighty-three people said yes to what? 
Mr. STAFFoRD: I just started to point out how they asked you to read them, 
and they even took the coupon to an accountant to make sure it was done right. 


I feel the firing of Watson and LaPierre indicates a potentially 
dangerous threat to freedom of speech. 


Three hundred and eight-three people said yes. 
I do not feel— 


There were 24. 


Just to indicate, Mr. Ouimet, what a concerted program will do, is it correct 
that it usually brings out the people who are against rather than for? 


Mr. OUIMET: Generally speaking the audience mail we get tends to bring | 
out the people who are annoyed rather than the people who are pleased. It is a | 
fairly consistent phenomenon. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Now my questions are divided into three parts. I have only | 
one more question in part one of my series of questions, and I will be asking for | 
more 20 minute periods. But reading out of the Toronto Telegram of May 14, | 
1966 for my final recitation here an article by Jeremy Brown. It goes on to say | 
near the end of the article, speaking about Robert Hoyt, one of the two senior - 
producers of “Seven Days”: 

Hoyt has a private telephone number at “Seven Days” that for the _ 
first three weeks of the crisis appeared to be manned 24 hours a day. — 


| 
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Cards were kept on each key member of the team so the woman 
| answering the hot lne could find anyone within hours. It is no coinci- 
dence that the Citizens Committee to Save “Seven Days” wound up by 
using the same room at the Four Seasons Motel that Leiterman, Watson 
and Hoyt used as headquarters during the first frantic days. In fact one 
caller two weeks after the hassle broke out found Leiterman answering 
the ‘““Seven Days”? Committee phone. 


Is it correct that the Four Seasons Motel is opposite the CBC studios? 
Mr. OUIMET: Right. It is. 
Mr. STAFFORD: Did the CBC pay for this phone bill that apparently was 
led to telephone people all over Canada? 
| Mr. OuIMET: I hope not. 
Mr. STAFFORD: Could you find out— 
_ Mr. Lewis: Did you say that there was a Four Seasons Motel office in the 
GC? 
Mr. STAFFORD: Opposite. 
Mr. Lewis: Oh, I am sorry. 
Mr. STAFFORD: Could you let us know if the phone bill increased after this 
yece in the Globe and Mail of April 15. 
_ Mr. Ourmet: I have not checked that point. 
_ Mr. StarrorpD: Would you check it? 
- Mr. OUIMET: We can. 
Mr. STAFFORD: I have another set of questions. Have I time? 
_ The VICE-CHAIRMAN: You have six minutes. 


Mr. Starrorp: Now the next thing I would like to point out are certain 
ims in the newspaper which stress some of the damaging statements of the 
(3C made by Mr. LaPierre, not only before this article on April 15 but after as 
wil. We have already heard much talk about the Winnipeg speech and what he 
sid on other occasions, but referring to the article in Maclean’s magazine one 
rnonth and ten days before this article, on March 5, 1966 I would also like to 
rad part of this article, and would you point out if there are any inaccuracies 

tat you know of. From Maclean’s of March 5, 1966: 
And if “Seven Days” lasts another year one of them may change. 
Laurier LaPierre 36-year-old Associate Professor of History at McGill 
/ University says: I don’t think I could last in “Seven Days” much longer. 
/ This year the show doesn’t seem to care as much. It is falling into the 
same trap as all CBC public affairs shows. Its losing concern with matters 

of real social consequence. 


_ Did you see that article? 
| Mr. OurmeEt: Oh, I read it, yes. 

Mr. Starrorp: Did you take it up with Mr. LaPierre this month and ten 
dys before this crisis arose and ask him how he could work for a corporation 
ad still say things like that? 
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Mr. OUIMET: I did not take it up. 
Mr. STAFFORD: Did anybody take it up? 
Mr. OUIMET: I do not think so. 


Mr. STAFFORD: If you were running a private business like GM or IBM, that 
Mr. Leiterman complained bitterly that you compared the CBC with, would 4 
tolerate such comments from an employee? 


Mr. OUIMET: I am afraid T could not. | 


Mr. STAFFoRD: And is it also correct that after April 15, 1966 that Mr. 
LaPierre travelled all across Canada, westbound, Montreal, Ottawa, Winnipeg, 
Deep River, Vancouver and gave speeches which strongly crikicized the CBC. | 


Mr. OUIMET: I know that he did some travelling but I do not know wes 
he went. He was on his own. 


Mr. STAFFoRD: Well, I will read you just a few extracts from the many 1 
have here. In the Montreal Star of April 18, 1966: 
Dismissal Upsets LaPierre | 


Apparently this was in Westmount on April 17. He said: : 

I do not know what management is up to, but it has too much power) 

for anyone to hold, and I can not foresee any let- -up as long as these men) 
are in power. 


Did you see that? 
Mr. OUIMET: I am not sure I saw this. 


Mr. STarrorD: And then there is another article in the Montreal Star of 
April 19, 1966 where he spoke to a large group of reporters on April 18 in 
Montreal. And then a press conference in Montreal on April 19, a speech in 
Ottawa at the McGill Association Alumni.on April 19 where he criticize the 
CBC. 


Mr. LaPierre delivered a sometimes light, sometimes vitriolic attack 
on the networks top management at a meeting of the Ottawa a 
McGill University grads association. / 


Then the Ottawa news conference on April 19 ie Arthur Blakely where * 
critized the CBC; the Globe and Mail of April 21, 1966 an interview was 
reviewed on CKOY radio station where it was said the CBC President Alphonse | 
Ouimet is waging a personal vendetta against him. This is all Mr. LaPierre. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stafford, you have two minutes left. 
Mr. STAFFORD: Well, could I just finish these few if I rush. Then a two- _page | . 
statement to the press in Montreal on April 28. The headline reads: 
LaPierre Blasts Ouimet 
And then in Toronto a public press statement on April 28 where, among 
other things, he says the CBC should have fired Leiterman. In a Montreal speech © 


to the Quebec History Teachers’ Association on April 29, where one of the | 
things I was going to read was: 


By his remarks Mr. Ouimet has demonstrated his complete ignorance — 
of the standards of the Corporation. 
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And then, in the Winnipeg Free Press—he was then on his way out west— 
May 2, 1966, an interview at the airport when he described the program as a 
tabloid of a very fine editorial page—talking about “Seven Days’, that is. 


| In the Winnipeg Tribune of May 3, 1966 “Opinions Part of Job, LaPierre’, 


He gave a speech in Winnipeg on May 3 to the YMHA in which he criticized the 

‘CBC. In Deep River Ontario, he gave a speech to the Ontario Recreation 

Conference in which he hit out at 19th century CBC programming attitudes. He 

said: 

) In Deep River, the program This Hour Has Seven Days is ahead of 
the times but the CBC is using the 19th century attitudes and suppress- 

ing the spirit of the program, said Mr. LaPierre. 


The VicE-CHaIRMAN: Mr. Stafford, I regret to inform you that your time is 


Mr. STAFFORD: May I just refer to two more? 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Only with the leave of the committee. Is it agreed? 


| Some Hon. MempeErs: Agreed. 
| Mr. STAFFORD: In the Vancouver Sun—we have now reached the other coast 
so I will not be much longer—May 11, 1966: 
LaPierre demands fire the CBC brass where among others at a press 
conference he said CBC President Alphonse Ouimet and other top 


officials are showing a bankruptcy of leadership and have created a 
tremendous crisis within the Corporation. 


Did you see that, Mr. Ouimet? 
Mr. OUIMET: No. 
Mr. STAFFORD: And then in the Vancouver Sun of May 12, an analysis of 
he speech he gave at the University of British Columbia on May 11 to the 
\lumni Association, in which he said, among other things: 


Because of the CBC’s insistence on a non-controversial approach it 
has failed in its most important job, helping unite Canada. 


In those few newspaper clippings I have quoted on his many speeches have 
ou noted any inconsistencies, Mr. Ouimet? 


Mr. OuImeET: No; they seem to be pretty consistent. 


Mr. StarrorD: Now may I ask you this same question over again: If you 
vere running a private business would you continue in your employ a man who 
ad made such statements as those after the crisis started? 


Mr. OuIMET: I doubt it very much. 
Mr. STaFrorp: Do you think it helps the CBC to do things like that? 
_ Mr. OurMeET: You mean in keeping employees who do such things? 
Mr. Starrorp: Yes. 
Mr. OuIMET: We are ready to make concessions to keep good talent, but 


ow far we make concessions is a question of judgment. 
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(5.00 p.m.) 


Mr. STAFFORD: Would you think that a person who made such comments a; 
those had the CBC interest at heart or his own? 


Mr. Outet: I think I will let you make your own judgment. 


Mr. STAFFORD: I would like to be put on the list again for my third list 0} 
questions. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I cannot follow the 19th century form of cross- examina- 
tion, I regret. 


Mr. Ouimet, I am wondering whether the current views held by the 
Corporation on privacy and the methods used in collection of evidence, as ar 
example, the Foster situation, might not be subject to a re-examination or ¢ 
re-statement either by this committee by Parliament or by the Board. I woul¢ 
like to know are these fixed things or are they organic things? | 
Mr. OUIMET: The Board feels very strongly there are certain principles 
which cannot be modified. For example, there is the question of using illegal o1 
extra-legal means. Surely the Corporation, which is a creature of Parliament 
cannot put itself outside the law, so we cannot move from that position. We 
have thought about these things in terms of competitive journalism. And 
obviously, like our journalists, the CBC would like to be able to have scoops 
like everybody else; but we will not pay the price of illegality or extra-legality 
to get them. | 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I certainly agree that you have set down certain 
principles and that there are no over-riding principles on this ethic of evidence 
collection and publication and so on. In other words this a problem which is 
challenging a good deal of the world. 

Mr. OUIMET: I think it is a problem which has to be solved according to the 
conscience of the institution responsible. I know that some may be more strict 
than others but we think we can best serve the public interest by sticking to 
what we consider the paramount question, integrity in the collection of news. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: There might be another judgment on integrity. You do 
not say you have the final word on integrity. 


Mr. OUIMET: No, there might be other opinions. The question then wotitd 
be to find people eho would be willing to serve under a different interpretation 
of the word “‘integrity”’. | 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Is the BBC part of the National Press Council in 


Britain? 
Mr. OUIMET: That I do not know. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Does not the Press Council in Britain set the standards 
for this type of thing for the nation and deal with abrogations of it? | 


Mr. OUIMET: We could check and perhaps advise you at a later date. 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: It could be homework on my part. | 


Mr. OurmeET: But so far as I know, the BBC does not allow any more 
leeway in the collection of information than we do. That is so far as I know. 
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Mr. FAIRWEATHER: But there are people working for the BBC itself who are 
challenging management in rather the same way that you yourself are chal- 
lenged. 


Mr. OUIMET: I understand that it is a world phenomenon. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: So you areina mighty company. You are not lonely? 
Mr. OUIMET: No. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: To get back to specifics, I wonder if the matter of Mr. 
Wilson Southam has been resolved. The evidence sometime ago was that this 
was subject to re-examination; what has been the determination of his case? 

| Mr. OUIMET: The determination has not been made finally but the review is 


nearly completed. We should have a decision on this very soon. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Does the Corporation employ a type of sounding board 
n Canada—I do not know what term you use—advisers letting you know their 
opinions on the presentations of the Corporation? 


Mr. OuUIMET: We have a number of advisory bodies but they are bodies 
which have been set up for specific areas of programming, such as schools, 
religious broadcasting and so on. We have, of course, our own national audience 
danel which gives us reports every week on our programs, and then of course, 
we have our Board. This is the job of our Board, which is representative of 
various parts of Canada. This was the original purpose in having a representa- 
ive board made up of part-time members. 


_ Mr. FarRWEATHER: How many people are there on the national advisory 
yanel? 


Mr. OUIMET: I would say about 2700 or 2400. 


_ Mr. FatIRWeEaTHER: In general what has their reaction been to the fifty 
veeks of programs on ‘‘Seven Days’’? 

Mr. OUIMET: I think, generally speaking, it has been very favourable to 
-vhat we consider to be the more solid items and less favourable to those which 


ve consider to be the weak items. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: They are advising what you want to hear? 


__ Mr. Ourmet: No, and I have to give you the full picture, when I say less 
avourable I do not want to give you the impression that the public is very 
onscious, generally speaking, that a subject has been treated superficially. 
‘hey may not be conscious of it. Of course, this is where the responsibility of 
ae Corporation comes in. We have to make sure that it is treated in depth and 
vith proper research. I was answering you in a general way. 


_ Mr. FarrweaTuer: How are these people selected? 
Mr. OUIMET: Scientifically, on the basis of random sampling, very carefully. 


Mr. FarRWeaTtuHer: Are these 2400 or 2700 in the employ of the Corporation 
¢ do they do it just because they are interested in broadcasting? 


Mr. OurmetT: No. They are approached on the basis of a scientifically 


slected sample and then they are given questionnaires every week to answer. 
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There is a turnover which comes gradually with time. It is a fairly recen: 
development; I think we have had it now for no more than a year, and there i 
a question in our mind whether in the future we should not gradually rotate pt 
changing it to make sure that there is no pattern which settles in. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Is this on a pay basis? I did not have an answer to that 
question. 


Mr. OUIMET: To be frank, I am not sure of exactly how it is done; I think 
there is some small reward or fee for the services they render but I believe it i: 
fairly small. | 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Did you, sir, have a conversation with John Bassett, the 
publisher of the Telegram a few days prior to the story of the youth-morality 
item? 

Mr. OUIMET: He called me to tell me this was appearing and I thanked him 
for letting me know because it affected the Corporation. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Did you give him any indication of the validity of the 
story? 

Mr. OUIMET: I was in no position to give him any comment and I did not 
make any comment. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: And is it a fact that the RCMP have investigated and 
feel that no breach of the law took place? 


| 


Mr. OuIMET: I do not remember the exact wording but we put out a 
statement today. I think what we said was that there was not sufficient evidence 
for criminal prosecution. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: And this advice came to you from the Department of 
Justice? | 


Mr. OUIMET: That is right. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: What about producers in other centres across the 
country. Toronto, as usual, has been accepting a lot of comment. Are producers 
generally happy, across the country, or is this disaffection a Toronto phenome- 
non? | 


Mr. OUIMET: I do not think I could answer this with a simple yes or no. i 
think it is pretty fair to say that in every location there would be some 
problems, some frustrations but I would be surprised if we could find a common) 
denominator right across the country. In that sense there is certainly not a 
sharing of anything in common with Toronto, which is the top producer for the 
network. Obviously, however all our creative people would like to be able to 
produce more; they would like to have more money to produce with and they 
would like to be freer from any kind of limitations. | 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Well it was the second part I was going to develop with 
a few questions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all for now. 


Mr. Cowan: Mr. Ouimet, would you say that Toronto is the pideest! 
producer on the networks? 


Mr. OurMeET: Toronto is the biggest producer for the English language 
networks, 


| 


| 
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| 
[ Mr. Cowan: I just wanted to remind you that Mr. Ouimet said the other 


Jay that Montreal had the biggest world-wide producing offices anywhere in 
‘reation, or something like that. 


Mr. OUIMET: I was correct in saying networks, radio and T.V., English. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. J ohnston, you are next. 


| 

| 

___ Mr. OUIMET: We could, Mr. Chairman, fil 
vith regard to the RCMP investigation. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I believe that statement is in Hansard. 
) Mr. Oum™eEt: It is in Hansard? 


€ a copy of our announcement 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I asked that just to get it into the proceedings of this 
ommittee. 


| 
I f ey ? 
_ Mr. Ourmet: May I give you the actual phrase which is: “The advice from 


‘ustice was that there was insufficient evidence to warrant prosecution”’. 


| Mr. JOHNSTON: Mr. Ouimet, in the testimony which we had earlier from Mr. 


faggan he told us that he became the general supervisor of public affairs 
roadcasting in 1963 and that he had joined the C.B.C. in 1958 in a, as he put it, 
‘ery minor position. Did you feel his rise thus far was at all rapid or would this 
amore or less normal advancement? 


Mr. OutmeEt: I believe that it would be rapid advancement. I do not know 

xactly what he did at first but it is not every producer who becomes a 
ipervisor; he is an exception. 
_ Mr. Jounston: We have also learned that the re-organization of the public 
fairs and the news broadcast to form the middle line of the diagram which we 
‘ere presented with took place in 1964. Was Mr. Haggan instrumental in that 
‘-organization? 

Mr. OuIMEtT: No, not instrumental. 


__ Mr. JoHNston: Did he play any significant part in the re-organization 
hich set up the structure that way? 


Mr. OurmeEtT: No. This was a division of duties really at a level above Mr. 
-aggan, so he was affected but he was not instrumental in setting it up. 
Mr. Jounston: Now, the two years of troubles which we have heard a great 
eal about date from that time. 
_ Mr. Ourmert: I believe this is just a coincidence. We have heard about 
Seven Days” mainly and “Seven Days” was not the result of the re-organiza- 
bn. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Was “Seven Days” a consequence of Mr. Haggan’s appoint- 
lent as General Supervisor of Public Affairs? 


Mr. Ourmet: I do not believe so. I believe that the original idea was that of 
\atson and Leiterman. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: In your statement of May 24 you referred to the campaign 
Viich has been referred to at some length and you said: 


I do not know the origins or workings of these campaigns and I 
will not try to speculate on them. 
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Do you still stand by that statement? 


Mr. OurmMet: Yes. Frankly, there has been no time for anyone in th 
Corporation to look into these outside or even inside activities. We have beer 
having a difficult time just keeping up with the minimal normal responsiiag 
ties as well as the work for the committee. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Thank you. 
The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Have you completed your questions? 
Mr. JOHNSTON: Yes, I have. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Sherman, would you proceed. 
Mr. SHERMAN: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I hope Mr. Johnston’s example indicates that th 
- committee is anxious to finish this afternoon. | 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. President, what is your assessment of the genera 
morale in the C.B.C. news department; that is, in the legitimate news depart) 
ment? 


Mr. OuIMET: I think that we have some problems to deal with in that are! 
and we have actually put them on the shelf while we were dealing with th: 
current crisis. However, there is a problem there and it arises out of the fac 
that the new journalism as it is called—at least it is new so far as television i 
concerned— is having its repercussions in both public affairs and in news. We di 
have a problem with definition of what is public affairs and what is news. Eve 
if nothing had happened with respect to “Seven Days” and the hosts and thi 
crisis which followed we would still have to resolve this question of delineatioi 
of exact function between the two groups. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Would it be fair to say that the legitimate newsmen of thi 
CBC, the trained newsmen, are somewhat disenchanted at the present time witl 
perhaps the working conditions, the glamour, the acceptance and the technique 
and the methods employed by some of these quasi-journalists functioning i 
the field of public affairs programming? Would this be correct, sir? 


Mr. OUIMET: I think it would be fair to say that they have been disturbee 
yes. I do not want to make the same distinction that you do of quasi-journal) 
ists; it is two forms of journalism and we have yet to resolve that situation. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Well I do not use the term quasi-journalist in any deroga) 
tory sense but for the sake of simplifiation in discussion I would like to hav 
some workable term and really no term has ever been developed yet for thi 
other type of journalist who is sort of operating on the periphery of pure new 
and in the area of public affairs and entertainment. That is why I used tha 


term but I reiterate I do not mean it in any critical way. 


Mr. OuIMmMetT: I should point out this is a recent development; we did no 
have this kind of problem three or four years ago—at least, nothing of thi 


seriousness which we have now. 


| 
| 


Mr. SHERMAN: Have any representations been made to you, any forma 
representations by news personnel? 


| 
| 
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Mr. OUIMET: Yes, and they have been kind enough to agree to delay the 
liseussion and consideration which will be required of their presentation until 
ye have dealt with this present situation. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I read, sir, that some of the legitimate newsmen of the CBC 


eel that the news gathering function of the CBC has been inhibited and to a 
vertain extent compromised by some of the techniques employed by public 
ffairs newsmen. They have suggested that it is now extremely difficult for the 
“BC news department to obtain recognition and permission to go into certain 
‘reas and cover certain stories; and in fact, that some public figures both in 
sanada and the United States have refused CBC newsmen interviewing priv- 
leges because of the name and the image in the general news area which has 
mfortunately accrued as a result of some public affairs interviews. Is this a 
egitimate and valid complaint? 


_ Mr. OurImet: I believe it is a legitimate criticism. We know of certain cases 
f departures from the recognized ethics of journalism by others in the field; 
or example “Seven Days” journalism has left the Corporation in a rather 


ifficult situation in terms of its reputation. This is one of the things we have 
veen worried about. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Would you say in your opinion the reputation of CBC 
ews which, I think everyone would agree over its lifetime and our lifetimes 


as been exceedingly high, is now somewhat tarnished as a result of these 
vents we are referring to? 


Mr. OuUIMET: Certainly not among people who can distinguish between 
rhat you call the hard news and the field of commentary, investigative 
eporting and all that. However, among others, yes, there is an effect. I do not 


ink it is serious at this stage but I think we have to be very careful for the 
iture. 


Mr. SHERMAN: It is serious if a public official of the United States, Canada 
ir any country for that matter refuses the CBC a news interview because he 
as been warned off or scared off the CBC because of a reputation which has 
eveloped, unfortunately, in another area. 


| Mr. OurmeEt: You are absolutely right on this. This is why we cannot grant 
ach one of our departments the privilege of working according to their own 
articular philosophies. This has a cross-effect on other departments as well as 
ae Corporation as a whole. I think the integrity of the Corporation, its 
2putation is probably the most important thing we have, particularly in the 
eld of information. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I asked this question rather harshly in a different way a few 
tinutes ago but I would like to ask it again, sir, more directly. Has the CBC 
ws staff through its executive, through its spokesmen, put any pressure or 


tempted to put any pressure, if I may use that term, on you, to cope with this 
tuation? 


Mr. OurmMetT: Yes, we have already had a meeting with representatives of 
ie news staff of both English and French networks. There have also been many 
ther discussions, not with me but with others in the Corporation and it is a 
iatter which is just being solved at the moment. It is not pressure in the sense 
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that there have been public statements or anything like that. This has all been 
kept within the Corporation, the way we would like to see it, by the way, for all 
departments. 


Mr. Lewis: Are these discussions by supervisors or by representatives of 
the Guild? | 


Mr. OuIMET: No, by supervisors and by others in the news group but not 
by the Guild direct so far as Iam aware, not with me anyway. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Do you have any ideas, not necessarily for publication at the 
moment, but are you optimistic that this situation can be resolved? 


Mr. OuIMeET: I am optimistic in the sense that this must be resolved. In 
other words, we must over a period of time certainly determine the respective 
areas of responsibility of the various groups working in the field of information 
and we must also make sure that all groups working in that field accept policies 
and a code of ethics which the Corporation will determine. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I have one final question, Mr. Ouimet. Would it be fair to 
ask you whether this situation exerted any influence on you yourself in terms of 
your approach to the “‘Seven Days” program unit and the “Seven Days” people, 
in other words as a result of unhappiness, unrest and disenchantment in the 
news department and as a result of your concern over the situation in the news 
department were you encouraged and persuaded to act more precipitously than 
you might have done with respect to “Seven Days’’? / 


Mr. OUIMET: I would say, no. The representations which we talked about! 
from the news group had been in recent times. The discussion and concern 
about “Seven Days” preceded these. Although at that time there had been go 
representation to me and there had been no active representation to others, we 
knew that we had this problem to solve between the two groups We knew that 
what was happening on one side of the operation in the “Seven Days” area was 
having an adverse effect on the morale of the other group, so you might say it 
was part of our consideration. But to say that it led us to act precipitously or) 
more precipitously I do not think so. , 


Mr. SHERMAN: Thank you, sir. | 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Dr. Brand. | 
Mr. Branp: Mr. President, I would refer, first, to the Keate report. I do 
not have the report with me but, if I may paraphrase, his statement was to the 
effect that in one area he could not obtain the co-operation of CBC management 


in bringing together the two groups to try to come to some sort of solution. I am 
curious to know why this co-operation was refused to Mr. Keate. 


e (5.30 p.m.) 


Mr. OUIMET: I do not know whether he puts it that way but you are 
probably referring to the re-opening of the decision with respect to the hosts. 


Mr. BrRanp: That is right. 


Mr. OUIMET: We did not want to re-open it with Mr. Keate for the same 
reasons that I have explained already to you, that the matter had already been 
reviewed first at the management level and then reviewed again at the Board 
level with Mr. Haggan, and Mr. Leiterman called to present their views. We 
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hought that there had been no new arguments or facts brought out in the 
ntervening time so the decision remained the same. 


Mr. Branp: Now as you are aware, we are going to bring in an interim 
report from this committee which I hope will be out before the Board’s next 
neeting. I will ask you a hypothetical question—I think it is a little more than 
yypothetical in a sense. If, and I say if, only, this committee did recommend 
‘ertain things and let us say they recommended that you keep LaPierre and 
Natson in the program what do you think then your stand would be? Would it 
ye as intransigent as it is now? 


Mr. OurmmeT: I would have to point out— 


| 
_ The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I think this is a rather hypothetical question, Mr. 
3rand. 


| Mr. BraAnp: May I rephrase it, Mr. Chairman? 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 


Mr. BRAND: Would you take serious cognizance of any report which came 
rom this committee? 


Mr. OUIMET: We certainly always do take serious cognizance of all reports 
rom Parliamentary Committees on Broadcasting but I would have to point out 
hat this would be the first time in 30 years that a Parliamentary Committee 
vould have ever made a recommendation with respect to a particular program 
ind the personnel of a particular program. Usually the recommendations of 
Parliamentary Committees are made on the basis of broad policy, broad 
brinciples and to my knowledge never has a Committee dealt with a specific 
question such as this. 


_ Mr. Branp: Are you saying sir that we should not make such a recommen- 
lation? 


\ 


Mr. OurmeET: I am just making the observation. 

Mr. Brann: I believe that it said in the Keate report in respect of his 
‘onversations with the group that management said they would be prepared to 
ise LaPierre in some other form in the CBC. Would you agree to this? 

Mr. OUIMET: Right. 

Mr. Branp: Despite his intemperate statements since that time? 


Mr. Ourmet: I will probably disappoint one of your colleagues in saying 
his, but yes. Mr. LaPierre is a performer, I think of good talent. 


Mr. BRAND: While we are on that subject, I believe in answer to Mr. 
stafford you said you would be willing to make as many concessions as possible 
0 keep the best people. 


Mr. Ourmmet: As long as it does not jeopardize the continued existence of 
he Corporation in terms of its established policies and so on. 
Mr. Branp: Well I understand from your answers to me the other day that 


7ou were going to change some of these policies, particularly the permanent 
rogram personality. You indicated to me that you would be doing away with 
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this so I was wondering what concessions you would be prepared to make? How 
far would you go? 


Mr. OvuImMetT: In what respect, sir? 


Mr. Branp: In respect to saying that as many concessions as possible would 
be made to keep your best people. ; 


Mr. OuImeET: I have already indicated, I think, in answer to you and a 
answer to Mr. Stafford that many of the actions which would not be tolerated, 


for example, in a private company we will tolerate in order to keep particularly 
talented staff. | 


Mr. Branp: I refer to Leiterman, Watson and Southam, for example, in 
respect of the concessions. 


Mr. OUIMET: Well in the case of Southam I told you we are reviewing his. 
case. 


Mr. Branp: Yes. I will leave him off. Let us try the other two. 


Mr. OUIMET: So far as Watson is concerned we have always indicated that 
we wanted him to do an important program. We have not been able to make as | 
much progress with respect to the planning of this program as we have wanted | 
to but we are still thinking of that very much. There are also other things. He is | 
a good producer and he could work on documentaries. 


Mr. Branp: Is this also true of Mr. Haggan? 


Mr. OUIMET: In the case of Mr. Haggan, the last time we discussed it you | 
will recall I said the whole situation would have to be reviewed and, frankly, 
we have not done anything since that time. 


Mr. BRAND: Reference was made to audience reaction polls or whatever you 
call them at the CBC. We have had many references to the program containing | 
the Pope skit; is it not true that your audience reaction polls at that ime 
showed the highest listening audience of any program in that particular series? 


Mr. OUIMET: That day, because if I remember correctly, this was the day 
we had a particularly interesting human story. I think it was Mr. Grant’s story, 
one of the civil servants in the far north and that story got the highest 
appreciation index that we had had up to that point. But the appreciation to the . 
program was not high because of the Pope’s skit because that was the one item - 
that had the lowest rating. 


Mr. BRAND: That brings me to another point then. In your audience reaction 
or research do you break down into solid and other items the comments of the — 
people, or are you basing this on the protesting—I think you used that | 
word—groups who write in? 


Mr. OuIMET: No, actually we do not develop appreciation indices for each | 
element in the program. 


Mr. BRAND: Then how do you know about them? 
Mr. OUIMET: By the comment that they provide. 


Mr. BRaAnp: Protesting groups, you mean? 
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Mr. OUIMET: Protesting or as well the other way. Some saying they like it. 
An hon. MEMBER: In the diary. 
Mr. Branp: Which diary is this? 


| Mr. OUIMET: Well, the diary is the questionnaire which the panel answers 
ind in the diary they make their comments on the various items. 
| 


\ 
/ 
| 


Mr. BRAND: Then you do in actual fact break it down then? 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes, we do a break down but it is not expressed in terms of 
in appreciation index for each item. 
| 


Mr. BRAND: You have agreed to set up a vice president in charge of public 
iffairs, have you? 


| Mr. OuIMeET: No, no. I think that Mr. Keate recommends that such a vice 
residency be set up and he said that I had indicated some sympathy for the 
dea. It is one of the matters which we have to consider and at the moment, 
‘rankly, I do not know whether it should be done this way or some other way. 


|, Mr. Branp: I do not believe sir, unless I am wrong and missed something 
1ere, that you made any statement about the reneval of the ‘“‘SSeven Days” 
ontracts. There is some question about this. Would you answer this in detail? 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes. We are not renewing the contracts as usual at this time 
n a wholesale fashion because we have to decide first whether we have 
‘reasonable assurance that we can get “‘SSeven Days” back. As I have explained, 
ve are not sure that we will be able to bring it back. One thing you may be 
ure of is that we will have a magazine type program which will be virile and 
rigorous and interesting. But I am not sure that it will be exactly the “Seven 
Jays” that you have now. I am not saying that it will not be back; that is a 
cision which has yet to be made. 


Mr. BRAND: But, when I was talking about some of these people, producer- 
lirectors like Jim Carney, Beryl Fox, Brian Nowlan and others, you have 
_ ffered them four-month contracts? 


Mr. OuIMET: No, actually I think this is a matter which was discussed but I 
‘o not think there has been any recommendation on that basis except perhaps 
or a few of those engaged in summer work only. No, the whole question is 
Oing to be reviewed in the next few days and a decision taken; we will try, 
bviously, to protect the employees and ourselves, the Corporation in all cases 
vhere we have talent that can be put to work either for a “Seven Days” type 
f program or something similar, or any other form of programming. 


_. Mr. Branp: You do not agree then that Mr. Gauntlett informed Mr. 
veiterman that the CBC would give only four month contracts rather than full 
‘ear contracts, as requested by the members of the basic staffi— 


Mr. OUIMET: It was discussed but not a recommendation. 


_ Mr. Brann: Not a recommendation at all. But they would not under any 
ircumstances give them a year’s contract? 


Mr. OuIMeET: No, this is not right either. I hope we will be able to give a 
ear contract to a number of them. 
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Mr. BRAND: They expired May 31st? 

Mr. OUIMET: There were ten that expired. 

Mr. LEwis: Are they still working for you? 

Mr. OUIMET: They are still working and still being paid. 
Mr. LEwIs: Without a contract. 


Mr. Branp: Is it not true, sir, when we mention about being paid, that 


when their contracts expire these particular types are not being paid. 
Mr. OUIMET: No. 
Mr. Branp: Are you intimating they are? 
Mr. OUIMET: They are. Arrangements have been made for them. 


Mr. Branp: Arrangements have been made over and above the contract to 
continue paying them, is that right? 


Mr. OUIMET: That is right. 
Mr. BrAnp: This is unusual then for a producer-director or a story editor? 


Mr. OvuIMET: No, I am informed it is not unusual and it leads up to 
negotiation. I know myself a number of cases where negotiations sometimes are 
finalized some months after the expiration of the first contract. 


Mr. Branpb: Well sir, I put Mr. Watson on the spot with the question 
whether he wanted to be President of the CBC. I wonder whether I may take 
the liberty of doing the same with you on the basis of a report by Peter 
Newman, in which you said on November the 10th you refused to accept a 
short-term contract from the Prime Minister and insisted on a full 7-year 
contract? Is that correct? 


Mr. OUIMET: Not at all. 

Mr. Branp: This is not correct? 

Mr. OUIMET: There are creative people not only in the CBC. 

Mr. BRAND: Thank you. I have one important point, sir, and my last one, 


and I would like to get this clear if I could. At all times were you associated or | 


involved with the decisions which were made before the fact or were some of 


these decisions made by some of those under you such as Mr. Walker and then 


ratified by you? 


Mr. OuIMET: I was a party to the decision of the general plan to continue | 


with ‘Seven Days”. 


Mr. Branp: Of agreeing. But I am thinking of perhaps— 


Mr. OUIMET: But I am going to go down each step. The idea was to do it in 


such a way that it would comply better with the policies of the corporation, and 


I was a party to that. The means of achieving this by getting a new host instead | 
of LaPierre and moving Watson to other things, I knew about that. The exact 


timing, the exact means of communication. I was not. 
Mr. Branp: No. Were you informed then that Mr. Walker had already 


issued the edict that their contracts would not be renewed and you then agreed — 


with Mr. Walker. Is this correct? Is this what you are saying? 
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Mr. Ourmet: No, no; I was saying that— 
Mr. BRAND: Did you suggest to Mr. Walker that he do this? 


Mr. OUIMET: No, I do not remember who suggested what, but I knew 
yefore it was done. 


Mr. Brann: And you were in full accord beforehand with all these matters. 


Mr. Ourmet: I was in full accord with the idea of having “Seven Days” 
vith two new hosts. 


Mr. BranpD: Thank you very much. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stafford. 


Mr. Srarrorp: Mr. Ouimet, when Mr. Thibault appeared before this 
sommittee he made it very obvious that he did not consider the CBC an 
nstrument to enhance national unity. Yet the right honourable R. B. Bennett, 
rime Minister of Canada in 1932, Hansard page 3035 in moving the second 
reading of the bill which first set up what is now the CBC said: 


That with such control national unity is still further strengthened. 


| Which of these opinions do you agree with, Mr. Ouimet? 


) Mr. OUIMET: Well the CBC is an instrument of national purpose and the 
fostering of national unity in Canadian identity obviously is one of our aims. It 
is a matter in how it is done. 


Mr. STAFFORD: I just wanted to know which one you agree with, the first or 
the second? 


Mr. OuIMET: I agree with Mr. Bennett. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Time is limited; I have a certain number of questions to ask 
and I will be asking you to come back tonight unless we finish. Now, in the 
New York Times of August 6, 1964 there is a brief comment which I want your 
brief opinion on: 

The hand that rules the press, the radio, the screen and the 
far-spread magazine rules the country whether we like it or not. We 
must learn to accept it. 


Do you agree with that? 
Mr. OuIMET: Well, this one requires a little thought. 
Mr. STAFFORD: You will be back tonight then, Mr. Ouimet, if it does. 


Another similar comment from the British Broadcasting Committee of 1949 
in a report to the British Parliament at pages 163 and 164, paragraph 544 where 
they said: 

Broadcasting is the most pervasive and therefore one of the most 
powerful of agents for influencing men’s thoughts and actions, for giving 
them a picture true or false of their fellows and of the world in which 
they live, for appealing to their intellect, their emotions and their 
appetites, for filling their minds with beauty or ugliness, ideas or 
idleness, laughter or care, love or hate. 


~ Do you agree with that? 
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Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Now this committee has heard very much evidence 
that the programming of “Seven Days” was balanced. There have been many 
critical opinions of ‘Seven Days” and of other CBC public affairs programs in 
the newspapers in the past couple of years. I would like to bring just a few of 
these to your attention and if there are any inaccuracies would you point them 
out to us. 

The first is an article by Dennis Braithwaite on a spitting skit, in the Globe 
and Mail of November 23, 1965: 

Stan Daniels has written and performed some funny things for This 
Hour Has Seven Days but his monologue on the Latin American spitting 
incidents was unamusing, vulgar and in the context of Sunday’s show 
and its conspicuous omissions, weak and even cowardly. Pulling the 
eagle’s tailfeathers is a legitimate sport but integrity dictates the obsery- 
ance of certain rules of the game. If you are going to be a courageous 
satyrist it is assumed that you will strike the hardest targets, not the 
easiest, that you will put yourself in a position to be slapped down by 
authority and that most of all you will be on the side of natural justice. 
The “Seven Days”’ skit failed every one of these tests. 


Did you read that Mr. Ouimet? 

Mr. OUIMET: I believe I did. 

Mr. STarrorD: Now from the Vancouver Province? 

Mr. Lewis: Well, so what? 

Mr. STAFFORD: I am getting to it. Iam reading you a series of articles. 
Mr. OUIMET: Let me say I agree with the verdict. 

Mr. STAFFORD: I am going to read you a series of articles— 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Mr. Chairman, we have listened to all sorts of questions. We 
have listened to Mr. Lewis’ tirade against the President. We have had to a 
through a tremendous amount of questionable material so far. 


Mr. LEwIs: Do you want me to rise on a question of privilege? You 
describe your own statement. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: I cannot see why the questioning of the witness at the 
present time cannot be carried on without constant interruptions. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: They are not questions. 


Mr. STAFFORD: They are questions. I pointed out I am going to ask this 
witness certain questions on editorial policy and comment by other newspaper- 
men that “Seven Days” is anti-American. I am going to read him certain of 
these editorials and when I finish this group I will ask the question. If you 4 
not understand I will repeat it. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. Stafford, I am of course in the hands of the 
committee but I have great difficulty in seeing the real relevance of reading into 
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1e record the remarks of television reviewers across Canada. We are well able 
) read the papers and read the reviews. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Well, apparently, Mr. Chairman, they have not been read 
ery well because the comments I have heard here so far have put the programs 
3 being very balanced. Witness after witness has sat in that chair there and has 
ointed this out. I just want to point out to this committee that there are 
srtain other opinions expressed by many people and I am asking for the right 
) present a few of these. If I was not interrupted so many times I could be 
nished in my 20 minutes. 


Mr. Sransury: I think it might be better if the Steering Committee 
considered calling Mr. Stafford. 


_ Mr. Starrorp: I had quite a pile and I have just a few left, and I ask the 
ight to read these in and ask Mr. Ouimet whether or not these opinions are 
‘alid and whether writers like Mr. Braithwaite are expressing what could be a 
valid opinion of balancing of the program, “Seven Days’. That is what I am 
rying to get at and to my way of thinking this is a lot more relevant than 
lozens of hours we have spent here listening to questions which I could not 
sonsider had any relevancy, and Mr. Chairman you sat there listening to me. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. Stafford, it would seem to me far more 
-elevant to ask the president whether the program is balanced or not. 
| Mr. Starrorp: I am asking the president whether these are valid state- 
nents. 


| The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Apparently you have the permission of the committee 
to continue, Mr. Stafford. 


Mr. STAFFORD: In the Vancouver Province of May 4, 1965 an editorial on 
This Hour Has Seven Days program where it interviewed McGeorge Bundy. 
The reporters rudely asked loaded questions seemingly based on 
scribblings of anti-American demonstration placards. They entered dis- 
| comfited yet still had gall enough left to suggest the Americans need 
| more advice from Canada in Viet Nam. 


The editorial ends up: 
We may yet find a more significant role to play in international 
affairs but we won’t find it through displays of arrogant ignorance. 


Could there have been any grounds on which such an editorial could have 
been written. Do you think there are any grounds? 

Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 

Mr. StrarrorD: I have one from Variety magazine of January 12 on 
anti-Americanism. 
} 

Mr. Lewis: I do not know Variety. 


Mr. SrarrorD: Variety magazine. Go down to a news stand and ask for 
information. I would ask that there be a little less interruption here in this 


committee. Then maybe what I am trying to read out here might make a little 
more sense. 
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Mr. Lewis: I am not trying to disrupt Mr. Stafford. I do not know Variety 
magazine. I have not seen it. Is it a Canadian magazine or from somewhere 
else? 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. Lewis, I think that Mr. Stafford has 
identified it according to the rules. It is Variety magazine which is easily 
purchased downtown. Go ahead, Mr. Stafford. 


Mr. STAFFORD: 


United States Secretary of State Dean Rusk has laid it on the line to 
Canada Broadcasting Corporation, Washington newsman James M. 
Minifie and Nowlton Nash over his dustup with the webs pub affairs 
weekly show This Hour Has Seven Days. 


Was there room to make a comment like that, Mr. Ouimet? 
Mr. Ourmet: Frankly I do not remember that case. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Well in the Edmonton Journal of Tuesday, May 4, 1965 there 
was an editorial headed ‘‘SSmearing Free World Leaders’’, another editorial on 
anti-Americanism by “Seven Days”: 

During the CBC television program This Hour Has Seven Days, 
Sunday night, viewers were urged to write to Prime Minister Pearson 
their opinions on U.S. policy in Viet Nam so he might relay them to 
Washington. What obviously was wanted, judging from the tenor of the 
program, was condemnation of that policy. Mr. Pearson would be better 
occupied in making an apology to Washington for his use of the Canadiar 
taxpayers’ money for an attack on a good neighbour, the leader of the 
free world, that was in large part as vicious and ignorant as it was 
childish and banal. Many Americans regard the CBC as an arm of the 
Canadian government. If any of them saw This Hour Has Seven Days 
Sunday night some of them might regard it more as an arm of the 
Chinese Communist party. 


Is there any basis upon which that editorial could have been written? 


Mr. OuIMET: TIT do not remember the exact program item but there have 
been cases where we have been worried about bias on such items in the pro- 
gram. However, I do not remember this particular item. | 


Mr. STaFForD: Now, in the Toronto Daily Star of May 3, 1966, Roy Shield: 
writes: | 
A skit on U.S. irresponsibility was as heavy-handed as Patricl 
Watson’s, “Have you stopped beating your wife” questions fired a 
McGeorge Bundy, the U.S. Presidential adviser. Producer Watson is ir 
danger of allowing his own political persuasion to slant this otherwis: 
highly successful program. 


Were there grounds on which that could have been written, Mr. Ouimet? 
Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 


Mr. STAFFORD: And also an article in the Chicago Tribune of Fens 21 
1966 headed ‘“‘CBCs Picture of U.S. Viet Orgy Assail, Ottawa”: 

The charge by John G. Diefenbaker, Conservative leader, that th: 

government operated Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is brain-wash- 
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ing the Canadian people with anti-American propaganda has been en- 
dorsed in some editorial quarters. Many a Liberal and many a civil 
servant silently agreed with Diefenbaker that CBC program denigrate 
| Americans who are dying in Viet Nam, Blair Fraser the dean of 
| pro-Liberal commentators whote in a column in Maclean’s magazine. 

Newspaper comment has been typified by an editorial in the Hamilton 
(Ontario) Spectator entitled “The CBC Bias” which said that it is time 
| for the CBC management to tell its bright, young men to lay off for a 
while. 


Were there any grounds on which that editorial could have been written, 
fr. Ouimet? 


Mr. Ourmet: I think this one goes too far—only in relation to “Seven 
Days”; this is a general thing about the bias of programming— 


Ley Mr. STAFFORD: This particular item is talking, I think, about “Seven Days”. 
Jow the member from Oxford, Mr. Nesbitt, M.P. said in Hansard on May 10, 
965 at page 1104: 

| When the CBC repeatedly day in and day out gives nothing but 
| one-sided views in its public affairs programs and the opinions of Mr. 
| Minifie and like-minded people in the United States, the listening 
audience is apt to reach a certain conclusion. 


Any grounds on which that could have been said, Mr. Ouimet? 
Mr. OuImMET: I do not think so. I think over the season this balances out. 


Mr. Starrorp: I was shaving the other morning and I heard Farmer 
Tissington make a speech on one of the radio stations here on Preview 
Commentary of May 27, 1966 where among other things he said: 
| The CBC is after all a publicly-owned and tax-supported medium, 

yet it has been used increasingly to espouse moral, religious, social and 
political beliefs which are surely almost wholly at odds with those of a 
great majority of Canadians. These people are free to denigrate the 
established beliefs and tenets but they should not be allowed to parade 
their immature views as those of Canadians generally on a nationally- 
owned broadcasting system. 


‘Is Farmer Tissington usually an accurate individual who trys to portray the 
facts in a fair manner, Mr. Ouimet? 
Mr. Lewis: Where are the facts? 
Mr. OurmeT: I do not think— 
_ Mr. StarrorD: His opinions. 
Mr. Lewis: That is better. 


Mr. Ourmet: I would say that some of the views he has expressed coincide 
with some of the views we have expressed before the committee in terms of 
the philosophy of journalism. 

24307—4 
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Mr. STaFForD: Now in the editorial page of the United Church Observer, 
going to a different topic but still considering bias on “Seven Days”. This is an 
editorial on June 1, United Church Observer, referring to “Seven Days”. 

But when they did an article on religion as they frequently “ there 
was likely to be a distortion of the bizarre. 


Do you feel that is an accurate summation of some of the programs on 
religion, Mr. Ouimet? 

Mr. Ourmet: Frankly, I cannot make a general assessment of all the 
religious items we have dealt with on “Seven Days”. I know some of them have 
been rather irreverent, but I would not draw any conclusion of the total effect. 
The one on God, I remember, was rather far-fetched. 


Mr. StarrorD: In the Ottawa Journal of November 10, 1965 on This Hour 
Has Seven Days, written by Sandy Gardiner: 

A religious sketch that was topical but in bad taste is almost certain 
to provoke a great deal of public anger. The skit was aimed at Pope Paul 
who visits New York today. Religion is a very borderline thing when it is 
used as a foil for humour. It was pretty obvious that the ‘‘Seven Days” 
crew knew it would create a storm of protest. 


Any grounds on which that could have been written? 

Mr. OuIMET: Most certainly. 

Mr. StaFrorD: Now, Greg Connolly in the Ottawa Citizen— 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stafford, you have one minute. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Well I am asking for another period if I have only one 
minute. I will be five or ten minutes but I am insisting on one more period after 
this is over if you feel that my time is going to be limited. I have very few 
questions left. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Well, if you have five or ten minutes left, and there is 
Mr. Allard on the list, I wonder if we could sit and complete Mr. Stafford and 
Mr. Allard, which means sitting for another fifteen or twenty minutes? Is that 
agreeable to the committee? 


Mr. LEwtIs: That would mean no further questions after that? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Well, that would exhaust my list and I would hope 
that we could then adjourn fhese proceedings. I am, of course, in the hands bf 
the committee. 


Mr. Lewis: There was one question about a statement Mr. Walker quoted 
from Mr. Haggan about what ‘Seven Days” should be like, that I was going 4 
put to Mr. Ouimet. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I wonder if we have the concurrence of the committee 
to sit and see if we can finish up now. 


Mr. Lewis: I have only that one question. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| ‘The Vice-cHarrMan: Go ahead, Mr. Stafford. 


| Mr. Starrorp: Now, Greg Connolly in the Ottawa Citizen December 2, 


964, writes: — 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I took it that it was the wish of the committee to 


low Mr. Stafford to finish which would take five or eight minutes, and then 
fr, Allard would proceed, followed by Mr. Lewis’ question. 


, (6.00 p.m.) 


_ Mr. Starrorp: Now, I was referring to an article by Greg Connolly in the 

ittawa Citizen, where he says: 

| The rather savage camera probing of Mr. Diefenbaker’s countenance 
when he appeared last Sunday evening on an interview show. Mr. 
Diefenbaker’s face was shown from the most unflattering angles and this 


| tended to distract attention from what he was saying. 


| 


__ Do you agree there was evidence on which that statement could have been 
aade? Or opinion for it? 


| Mr. Outmet: About the unflattering angle? 
Mr. STAFFORD: Yes. 


| 


Mr. Ourmet: I am not too sure about the camera angles. If I remember 
orrectly the interviewing though was conducted wrongly. 


Mr. Starrorp: Now, Bob Blackburn in the Toronto Telegram of November 
0, 1964; writes: 
| No rabid Diefenbaker fan I, but perhaps I am a little old fashioned. 
Anyway the spectacle of a former Prime Minister of Canada being 
badgered the way Mr. Diefenbaker was on a CBC interview last night 
made be somewhat uncomfortable. 


Would that more or less confirm to your last statement? 
Mr. Ourmet: This is agreed. 


Mr. Srarrorp: Next is Pat Pearce in the Montreal Star of December 7, 
1964, where he said on This Hour Has Seven Days, with regard to political 
nterviews: 

We are not particularly amused by obvious attempts to shoot a 
politician down in flames or cut him off short. 


Did you read that? 

Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 

Mr. StarrorD: Do you agree with that? 
_ Mr. Ourmet: Agreed. 


Mr. StarrorpD: Then, Mr. Moritsugu, in the Toronto Daily Star of December 
7, 1964 referring I think to the same program: 

But last night’s handling of a hot seat interview with Rene Levesque 
was an inexcusable disgrace, advertised that the high point of the show 
had hit a new peak in the “Seven Days” smarty pants penchant for 

24307—4} 
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immaturity and irresponsibility. What we got was another rehashing of 
the tired separatism business and where Rene Levesque stood on it. 


Did you read that statement? 


Mr. OvurmetT: I saw the program and the interview technique was not in 
accordance with what we think it should be. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Roy Shields in the Toronto Daily Star of November 1, 1965 
wrote: 

Film clips of the election campaign made John Diefenbaker look 
terrible and Prime Minister Pearson looked like Solomon himself. Die- 
fenbaker and his crew ended up by singing God Save the Queen while 
Pearson and his song “Oh Canada”’. 


Mr. OUIMET: This was the intercutting, I think. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Do you agree that that is a valid opinion or comment on the 
so-called unbiased programs on ‘“‘Seven Days” which we have heard about here 
from so many witnesses? 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 


Mr. STAFFORD: So I take it that you even you agree that possibly we might 
call the “Seven Days” programs on the whole possibly even a little more than 
destructive? 


Mr. OUIMET: On the whole? There are too many negative elements in it. 


Mr. StTarrorRD: On Ottawa comment and the Canadian Churchman, the 
national paper of the Anglican Church of Canada of June, 1965—could this 
hardly be classed as a biased paper could it, Mr. Ouimet? Quoting from a 
regular feature, This Hour Has Seven Days, with the so-called hot seat 
interview: 

This often is television at its worst and leaving an impression of 
boorish questionnaires rather than conveying any coherent views of a 
man being grilled. 


Do you agree with that? . : 
Mr. OUIMET: Yes. ; 


Mr. STAFFORD: That is, that there are grounds on which that comment could 
have been made? 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 


Mr. StarrorD: Another editorial from the Globe and Mail on a matter of 
opinion, Monday May 9, 1966, which reads as follows: | 
The CBC must be very afraid of presenting its own opinions for 

those who work in the CBC permit their own views to govern the 
selection and presentation of opinions, only their opinions and not the 
many and various opinions of the Canadian people will be selected for | 
presentation or presented favourably. Of this discrimination the “Seven 
Days” people have been guilty. | 


Are there grounds on which that opinion could have been formed? 
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Mr. OurmetT: I think so. 


Mr. StarrorD: Going further down it says: 
The most serious charge against the “Seven Days” people is that 
they usurp the airwaves of the Canadian people to express their own 
opinions and shape ours, 


Is not that a true comment, Mr. Ouimet? 


Mr. OuImMeET: I think some of the “Seven Days” people have said that they 
1ought it was quite proper for them to shape the opinion. 


Mr. Starrorp: And again by Dennis Braithwaite on Symbol of Crisis on 
Tay 9, 1966 in the Globe and Mail referring to Messrs. Watson and Leiterman: 
Dizzy with success they have elevated the “Seven Days” concept into 
a revolutionary philosophy. A strange amalgam of McLuhanism, pop art, 
new left, new sex and pacifism combined with old fashioned nihilism for 
such a movement and it is a movement challenging the authority of the 
CBC management is perfectly natural. 


Would you say there are grounds on which such an opinion as that could 
‘ave been formed by Mr. Dennis Braithwaite? 


Mr. OuImMetT: It has certainly been a challenge of Corporation authority. 
fowever, I think that Mr. Braithwaite goes a little too far in his choice of words 
) describe the program. 


Mr. SrraFrorpD: But ordinarily would you not agree that Mr. Braithwaite is 
‘fairly fair commentator? 


Mr. OvUIMET: Well, he is a very knowledgeable— 


Mr. Starrorp: Would you go so far as to say he has a reputation for 
reliable reporting? 

| Mr. OUIMET: His articles are very readable. 
‘The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, Mr. Stafford. I do not think that Mr. 
Yennis Braithwaite is an employee of the CBC and involved in this inquiry. 


Mr. Starrorp: I did not say he was. 
The Vice-CuHarrMAN: And the President’s opinion of Mr. Dennis Braith- 
vaite is hardly material to this inquiry. 


_ Mr. Starrorp: But his comments on whether or not this is a fair conclusion 
o draw after looking at “Seven Days” for two years is, Mr. Chairman. 


_ The Vic— CHAIRMAN: Well I do not think that your witness is Dennis 
3raithwaite and I do not think you can qualify him as an expert by asking the 
resident these questions. 


Mr. Starrorp: I am not trying to qualify him as an expert. I am trying to 
isk the witness whether or not the comments of Mr. Dennis Braithwaite are 
wellfounded when he said: 

Dizzy with success they have elevated the “Seven Days” concept into 
a revolutionary philosophy. A strange amalgam of McLuhanism, pop art, 
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new left, new sex and pacifism combined with old fashioned nihilism for 
such a movement and it is a movement challenging the authority of the 
CBC management is perfectly natural. 


Do you agree with that? 


Mr. OuImMET: I agree with the general direction of his comments. I think h 
is using rather extravagant words. 


Mr. Lewis: New sex? 


Mr. STAFFORD: It is old sex dressed up. Now Philip Deane in La Presse o: 
April 20, 1966, the Reason of the CBC. 

And they should be quickly convinced by management that they, the pro: 
ducers, do not have the right to weild the ultimate power over shows 
CBC producers actually say this should be so. The ultimate power whicl 
dictates the shape of the show’s content, the facts, the issues should not be 
would-be felonists who believe the country owes them large budgets fo) 
self-expression. 


Looking over the ‘Seven Days” shows for the past two years, Mr. Ouime 
would you not say that that opinion expressed in Philip Deane’s article in Li 
Presse which I just read to you is a natural conclusion? 


Mr. OUIMET: There have been a number of instances, too many of them 
which would lead to that conclusion but there have been many others whicl 
would lead to a different conclusion. ; 


Mr. StarrorD: Now there have been many articles in our little newspaper 
the Orillia Packet and Times, but I read from an article in May 1966—1I hav 
forgotten the date but I think it was a Tuesday or Wednesday—headed thi 
Toronto Group that Tried to Steal the CBC: 

Under the pretence of examining matters of social importance the 
indulge a licorice taste for call-girls and drug addicts, motor cycle thugs 
topless dancers and other social trivia, none of which of course has thi 
least shred of social significance. They are the professional controvelsy| 
mongers who in a singularly tolerant country will range as far afield a 
Africa or Kentucky to find some item of racial prejudice with which t 
belabour us or squander thousands in public funds to bring us violenc 
from Cyprus or scandal from Europe. They are the denigrators of ever’ 
established tenet, the mockers of every belief and they are using | 
nation’s own institution to undermine that nation’s faith in itself. | 


Do you consider that an opinion which was rightly balanced for a man wh 
watched “Seven Days” for a couple of years. | 


Mr. OurMet: I think he is going too far. | 
Mr. StarrorD: Would you say slightly too far. | 

Mr. OuIMET: I think that as we said there were many problems with “Seve! 
Days” which we have been trying to cure. I think that some of the words yo 
have used to describe some of its faults are correct but, on the other hanc 
we must be careful not to go too far the other way. 


| 
| 
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| Mr. Cowan: Can you go any further than Leiterman and Watson were 


coing on their side. 

Mr. OurmMET: No. They are able to go very far in their statements but the 
orporation must be sure to keep its statements balanced and within reasonable 
nd fair bounds. 


Mr. Starrorp: Now Mr. Leiterman pointed out on several occasions, for 
astance on page 298 of this hearing of the Broadcasting, Films and Assistance 
» the Arts Committee, that it is very important that the important items, the 
ews items, be presented when they are important or when they are hot. Now 
e mentioned this, I think, particularly referring to the fact that he was denied 
ae right to spend more money on the Munsinger case because it was news- 
vorthy and it should have been presented at the time and he found this one of 
is greatest complaints. 


Mr. OummeT: This had already been covered by our news service. 


_ Mr. Starrorp: But I am suggesting to you, Mr. Ouimet, that most of the 
rograms on “Seven Days” did not come under Mr. Leiterman’s statement 
yhich I have just summarized for you. Most of them were not newsworthy, 
vere they? 

Mr. OvIMET: It depends on your definition of newsworthiness. I think many 
f the programs did not have any hard news in them, that I would agree with. 


_ Mr. Starrorp: Very briefly I am just going to summarize on drugs. I 
uggest that on two programs regarding LSD and airplane dope an accent was 
laced on the sensual pleasures produced by those drugs and the dangers of 
heir improper use were played down or put in a very minor position. Would 
rou agree with this? 

Mr. OvIMET: I think on the glue smelling which I saw there was a danger 
if course in presenting this sort of thing, but I do not remember that it played 
ip just the good sides of it. 

Mr. Starrorp: It was a very one-sided effort was it not? 


Mr. Ourmet: On that one I am not sure. On the LSD one, if I remember 
sorrectly, it had a tendency to give some of the more positive aspects of LSD 
vather than some of its great dangers and disadvantages. I think, generally 
speaking, we were not satisfied entirely with its balance. 


Mr. Srarrorp: It would be very difficult to stretch the imagination to such 
in extent that you would call this balanced programming, would it not? 


Mr. Ourmet: On the LSD one I do not think it would. Personally, I do not 
‘chink it was balance. But this had happened very recently and I have not had 
ime to discuss it with some of my colleagues so I do not know what their views 
arer 


Mr. StarrorD: Now, there were several programs—I am rushing this a little 
oecause I see the Chairman looking at the clock and his watch—on Nazism. I put 
it to you that in Canada Nazism is not a matter of interest except in the minds 
of a few warped people. Do you agree that bringing the focus on people like 
Rockwell is not worth one inch of film much less it being made an important 
segment of a program? 


f 
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Mr. OUIMET: You know, I defended this particular program at great length 
when it took place. I think it all depends how many of those you have. I think 
one of them is all right but to do two or three of them, which I think we did, 
was overdoing it. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Now a couple of summations on anti-Americanism. Was 
there not a consistent effort to portray the Americans as warmongers and 
professional killers? I am referring to an item on Viet Nam, for example, which 
showed a moronic G.I. trying to teach an unwilling South Vietnamese the art of 
bayonetting a man. I suggest to you that it also came through on the otherwise 
excellent documentary ‘‘The Mills of the Gods’ where Miss Fox picked a 
trigger-happy pilot and portrayed him as a typical U.S. airman in Viet Nam 
Surely with thousands of G.I.s building dispensaries, schools and roads this 
cannot be considered a balanced presentation of American involvement in Viet 
Nam, could it, Mr. Ouimet? 


Mr. OvUIMET: It was certainly an anti-war film. I do not know whether ij 
was an anti-U.S. film. 


Mr. Starrorp: So going back to the original presentation you made here 
before this very committee, certainly even the few articles I have read out 0: 
the thousands I could have brought here would indicate that the opinions 0: 
many people on “Seven Days” would not bring it under the characteristics 0: 
balanced programming which you said was one of the principles of balancec 
programming on the CBC, would it? 


Mr. OuIrMET: No and this is the reason—you picked a lot of examples and we 
have given you others—we want to improve it. 


Mr. StarrorD: And is it not correct that the same eagerness which Mr 
Watson and Mr. LaPierre have shown in their attempt to degrade the CBC ant 
in promoting sympathy right across this nation was actually shown to you 
during the years when “Seven Days” was presented to Canadians, and did you 
not have most difficulty with those men trying to curb their activities anc 
trying to balance the program. 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes, we had considerable difficulties. | 


Mr.StTarrorpD: And I am putting it to you Mr. Ouimet that if this were not F 
public corporation a man like you would not put up with this sort of thing fo 


five minutes in a business of your own, would you? | 


Mr. OUIMET: I am afraid I have to agree with you. | 
| 
Mr. STAFFORD: Now you have met most of the members of the committe’ 


| 


here, have you not? Do you think that any of them in their private businesse 
ona put up with shenanigans like this? | 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I do not think the President of the CBC can attribut 
motives to any members of this committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Well, I can sure ask you this question, do you think I wen 
put up with that in my own business if I had comments like that bein; 
produced? | 

Mr. Ourmet: Judging you from what I have heard I do not think yo! 
would. 
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Mr. Lewis: I hate to think whom you would keep, Mr. Stafford. 
Mr. STAFFoRD: I would keep you, Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis: I doubt that very much. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Have you you completed your examination? 


Mr. STarrorpD: Well it was only half the time that I wanted but I squeezed 
tin in 20 minutes. 


Translation) 

Mr. ALLARD: Just one or two brief questions, Mr. Ouimet. I imagine we will 
ave the pleasure of hearing you again in the Committee after the publication 
yf the White Paper. With regard to Mr. LaPierre you mentioned in your 
statement of May 24th that he was fired because of his attitude on the screen. 
Je was not objective, he took sides, he gave personal views and so on, that is 
about it, is it not? 

Mr. OurmeT: Yes, especially as an interviewer where he discussed and 
argued with his guests, instead of being content to put questions which would 
nave allowed his guests to express their own opinions. Our interviewers should 
aot argue with their guests, even if they have excellent personal views, they 
should not express them. 


Mr. ALLARD: He was with the CBC on “Seven Days” for two seasons, and 
another season with “Inquiry” was he not? 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 


{ Mr. ALLARD: During these two seasons with “Seven Days”, did top manage- 
ment, yourself or some of your colleagues, indicate to Mr. LaPierre that his 
“manner was not exactly approved of? 


Mr. OurMET: Top management has no direct contact with these hosts. Top 
management indicates its opinions, gives its directives to the people who come 
directly under it. After that these go down the line—in this case this would be 
discussed with Capt. Briggs and Mr. Walker, then with Mr. Hoggs and 
continuing down, with Mr. Haggan. 


Mr. ALLARD: But were you aware that during the two “Seven Days” 
‘seasons, representations would have been made along the lines you have just 
‘indicated? Do you know for a fact that certain observations were made to Mr. 
‘LaPierre about the way he behaved on “Seven Days’? 


(English) 
| Mr. OuIMeET: We know that our observations went down as far as Mr. 
-Haggan. 


_ (Translation) 

| Mr. ALLARD: Excuse me. Would you be good enough to answer me in 
French, please. 

Mr. Ourmet: I am sorry. I was speaking English because my neighbour 
| just gave me some information in English. No, we do not know if Mr. LaPierre 
was actually warned by his superior, all we know is that we warned his 
_ superiors. 
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Mr. ALLARD: At one point top management decided to dispense with his 
services. Is that right? 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 
Mr. ALLARD: Without knowing if he had been warned beforehand? 


Mr. OuIMeET: Yes, and there is a good reason for that. It is simply that we 
can observe personally the work of our employees on the screen. It is very easy 
for us to judge if a person has contravened our. rules either by design or 
because his temperament is such that he cannot act otherwise. In his case, we 
felt that he would be quite incapable to act otherwise than he did. This indeed 
has been confirmed since. Mr. LaPierre has stated repeatedly that he was proud 
of the way he acted, he was proud that he showed his emotions on screen, and 
that he would continue to do so. I believe a number of statements were made by 
him in this regard, this then confirms our judgment. Mr. LaPierre said that that 
was the way he should behave, and that he was proud of it. 


Mr. ALLARD: This came about since the beginning of this dispute of course? 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes. This confirms then our judgment, he is a man who takes 
pride in the way he behaves. 


Mr. ALLARD: Do you believe that following these two seasons of programs, 
if his immediate superiors had discussed these matters with him, had indicated 
to him some ways in which he could improve as a host, do you not think that he 
would have tried to change along the lines that top management would have 
liked? ; 

Mr. OUIMET: I believe it would have been far preferable for his immediate 
superiors to discuss the matter with him, however I wonder if it would have 
made much difference. Frankly I have grave doubts about that. You might 
remember the article in Maclean’s where he gives his views on the program. 
Mr. Stafford, I believe, dealt with that matter. You will remember also that 
LaPierre indicated therein that according to him, the program itself was not as 
good because such things were not allowed. 


Mr. Lewis: His immediate superiors might have shared his views. 


Mr. OuIMET: Possibly but they should have told us. 
Mr. LEwIs: Yes. 


Mr. ALLARD: Do you think that his firing, which was indicated to him by | 
top management was a little too quick and took him by surprise? | 


Mr. OuIMET: I do not know if he was taken by surpriise, but as far as we 
were concerned, we had been following his work over the last three years. We. 
felt that a great deal of improvement could have been made to that, but I do not. 
know if he was taken by surprise. | 


Mr. ALLARD: According to the evidence we heard, it appeared to me as it 
indeed appeared no doubt to other members of the Committee—that there was a 
lack of confidence and of co-operation between top management on the one 
hand, and supervisors and producers on the other hand. Would you not envisage 
some type of structure, some means whereby a better dialogue could be made 
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yossible? Whether it would not be possible to hold more frequent meetings? An 
mpression we have gained from such evidence as we have heard, seems to 
ndicate to us that top management takes its responsibilities very seriously. On 
he other hand, we have heard evidence from middle management, from the 
supervisory or production level, which has indicated to us that they take their 
vreative producing responsibilities very seriously too. But it does seem to us 
that there is no real dialogue between these two levels. That there i sno proper 
sonfidence, that there is no meeting of minds. Would it not be better to make 
this dialogue possible? 


Mr. Oumet: I entirely share that view. The problem we have had about 
this over the last six weeks does indicate that in this sector at least we have a 
problem. A problem which should be settled. Now I believe, that we will 
always have communications problems with us in the CBC, if only because we 
are a fairly large organization, and also because it does not actually appear 
possible to establish our Head Office in the two locations where the main part of 
our production is carried out. It would be very simple, indeed, if we could be in 
both places at once, but as it happens we are in a third place, and this does 
complicate the dialogue a great deal. There is no doubt whatever about 
that, it is a matter of time. It has often been suggested that I should myself 
shave more frequent contacts with producers or supervisors. I would like to do 
‘so very much, but it all comes back to this question of time, a priority, and we 
have not had the time over the last two or three years to look after that 
particular matter as we should have done. We should not forget that 50 per cent 
of my time over the last four or five years was given over to investigations made 
into the CBC. Half of my time! Had I had 50 per cent more time, I certainly 
could have had talks with a great many producers. 


Mr. ALLARD: What type of investigations? 


Mr. Ouimet: We had the 61 committee, followed by the Glassco Commis- 
‘sion, followed in turn by our own internal investigation, followed by the Public 
Accounts Committee, followed by the Fowler Committee. We also had the 
Troika, this was a special study made at the request of Mr. Pickersgill,—and 
there is no end in sight. 

Mr. ALLARD: How do you explain that “Aujourd’hui” with 5 one-hour 
‘proadcasts a week costs less than “Seven Days” with one full hour program 
weekly? 

Mr. Ourmet: I think your figures are accurate. 

Mr. Lewis: You said that? 

Mr. OurMEtT: I believe that these figures are accurate enough, and that the 
| question is well based. I think the answer is that these two programs are 
different. We do not have the research in “Aujourd’hui” as a rule, at any rate, 
which is involved in the production of “Seven Days”. We do not have 
large-scale reporting; we manage with a much smaller budget. Generally 
_ speaking, it isa less expensive program, but a very good program. 


Mr. ALLARD: With regard to that first question, I am now going to put 
| another one. 
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For programs of the same type and of the same calibre, as “Sextant” and 
the “Sixties”, is it true that management spends less money on the French 
network? 


Mr. OUIMET: I am not too sure about the figure for “Sextant” and the 
“Sixties”, but I can give you the general figures. On the French network where 
we produce more programs, because American imports are not possible, this is 
done with a smaller budget. The result is that the average cost per program js 
approximately 60% of the corresponding average on the English network. The 
reason is very simple. It is that the amounts put at the disposal of the CBC are 
distributed in a proportion of 3 for the English network as against 4 for the 
French. 


@ (6.30 p.m.) 
(Translation) 

Mr. ALLARD: Is it according to the percentage of population? 

Mr. OUIMET: Yes, I think the percentage of population is approximately 
29%. There is, therefore, as you can see, a certain relationship, but it does make 
the work on the French network somewhat more difficult. There is no doubt at. 
all about that. On the other hand, the number of listeners on the French 
network is 6,000,000 instead of 14,000,000 on the English network. So we feel 
that is pretty fair, generally speaking, that this one-third, two-third proportion 
is right. But still, the French network only has 60 per cent of the money 
available per program on the English network. 

Mr. ALLARD: One last question, you received the brief about the establish- 
ment of a French speaking T.V. station, in the Windsor area? In the short term, 
could we look forward to that? 

Mr. OUIMET: Everything will depend on two factors, first, on the money 
which will be granted to the CBC in forthcoming years and then—this is a 
technical matter—on the availability of a channel. There is none at present. 

There are no VHF channels in that area, we will therefore have to use 
UHF channels, these require special receivers, that do not cost that much, but 
are not yet available in Canada. They will be, though, when we will want to 
use UHV. 


(English) | 
Mr. Cowan: Has this anything to do with “Seven Days” or are we in the 
general estimates. I am quite prepared to go into general estimates if we are 
going to. | 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cowan I had the same thought in mind as you. I 
allowed the question but had it persisted I was going to wonder myself. | 
Mr. Cowan: I am ready to go. | 
Mr. ALLARD: I did not hear you Mr. Chairman. What did you say to Mr. 
Cowan? | 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. Allard, I wondered about the relevancy of 
the last question about opening new stations. I wondered about the relevancy to - 
what we have been examining here. I allowed the question because I thought it | 
was just one question. . 
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Mr. ALLARD: Mr. Chairman since the beginning of the meetings of this 
ommittee many members have asked questions outside the problem of “Seven 
Jays” on general policy of the CBC. That is why, as I was finishing my 
uestioning, I was asking questions along this line, like other members have. 
fr. Cowan did too, a few times. 


Mr. Cowan: Not that I am aware of. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Do I take it that you have completed your questions? 
Mr. ALLARD: I have a last question. 


Translation) 

Do you believe, Mr. Ouimet, that in regard to the technical aspect that you 
ust mentioned, it would be possible to envisage that the CBC will be looking 
or such stations soon or are you thinking of a twenty-five year or thirty year 
lelay and so on? 

Mr. Ourmmet: The CBC did look into that possibility some time ago. This 
natter has been studied. 


Mr. ALLARD: And in practice? 


Mr. Ourmet: That is a matter of money, because from a technical point of 
riew, obviously, few problems are impossible if we have the money required. 


\ 


Mr. ALLARD: Do you think it would be expensive? 
Mr. OUIMET: Yes, it would be a very large station which would cost several 
yundred thousands of dollars. 

Mr. Auuarp: Do you think that the proportion of French speaking people in 
hat area would justify the establishment of such a station? 

Mr. OUIMET: Certainly, as you know, we act according to a formula based. 


‘English) 
' Mr. Cowan: I think we should come back after eight o’clock because I have 
some questions to ask along the same lines. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. Allard, I think we are ranging far afield 
trom what we have been examining and these questions are really out of order. 
{have been allowing you to go on as I thought that you would limit yourself. 
When the white paper is in front of us and when the main estimates are before 
as, this I imagine, is what we will be going into in great deal—national coverage. 
| 


i 


Mr. Auiarp: In the circumstances I will reserve my last question until we 
have the white paper before the committee so we may hear many comments 
from many members on the subject. 


The Vice-CHaIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Allard. Thank you also for being so 


patient in waiting so long to ask your questions. 
| 


' Mr. Lewis: I apologize Mr. Chairman, both to you and to Mr. Ouimet for 
taking this time. I know I would like to hear, and perhaps other members of the 
committee would like to hear, your comment on this item. On page 498 of the 
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record, while Mr. Sherman was asking Mr. Walker some questions, Mr. Walker 
said this: 
In further answer to your question may I refer to a memo or a part 
of one written by the General Supervisor of Public Affairs, Mr. Haggan. 
As a result of discussions looking toward next season he said— 


And then Mr. Walker quotes him: 
It is our hope that “Seven Days” will continue on the network next 
year as an informative, lively, responsible program of exposition and 
opinion. 


Then three points are set out, and Mr. Walker said he would read those: 
1. Elimination of all prurient or sleazy items. 


2. Lessening of satyr combined with the application of higher 
standards in the field. 


3. Confining investigative reporting to matters of substance with 
careful and thorough research and insistence upon accuracy and fairness. 


4. Internal re-organization to further improve the substantial items. 


It is my impression both from when I heard Mr. Walker give this evidence 
and from looking at the text that those four points were a quotation or a 
summary, I do not know which, but I think they were an actual quotation from 
some memorandum which Mr. Haggan provided to Mr. Walker or to somebody 
in management. 


Now, Mr. Ouimet, is this not exactly what you were aiming at for ‘‘Seven 
Days’’? 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes, generally speaking. I think this came as a result of 
discussions— 


Mr. Lewis: Yes. 
Mr. OuIMET:—between Mr. Walker, Mr. Hogg and Mr. Haggan. 


Mr. Lewis: So that Mr. Haggan, under Mr. Hogg the chief supervisory 
person responsible for public affairs programming including “Seven Days”, in 
effect—am I not right this is a statement of what he meant, and there is no. 
reason to doubt it—agreed to make, generally speaking, what you call the 


improvements in “Seven Days’ which you in management thought should be. 
made. 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes, this is what this memo said. 


Mr. Lewis: And therefore, Mr. Haggan is prepared to carry out your wishes 
as general supervisor over this program. Is that right? 


Mr. OuIMET: Actually we do not know in terms of recent developments. | 
We have not discussed it with him. One thing we know is that he has not been 
able to convince the people below him, Mr. Leiterman for example, that these 
were the right things. | 


Mr. LEwIs: I am talking about Mr. Haggan. You have not had anything A 
contradict what Mr. Haggan gave and Mr. Walker put on record as far as Mr. 
Haggan is concerned, have you? 


| 
| 
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Mr. OurmMeET: Except that the program itself since this has been written 
»ems to have done the— 


Mr. Lewis: I am sorry but when was this written? The record does not 
10W. 


Mr. OuIMET: In February. 
Mr. Lewis: Of this year? 


| 
| 
; 


' Mr. OuIMET: Yes. There have been many programs which do not seem to 
‘o this. 

| The VicE-CHarRMAN: That completes the evidence on this particular matter 
f inquiry except for the request of Mr. Allard which is referred to the Steering 
‘ommittee, that Dr. Andrew Stewart be called, which will be considered. 
| I would remind you of the motion which was passed today that your 
teering Committee recommends that an invitation be extended to all interested 
arties to submit in writing to the committee, not later than June 8, whatever 
tatements they may wish to present. It was not the plan of the Steering 
‘ommittee to communicate this information in any special way. I trust the press 
yill report this fact to those who are interested. 


The next sitting of the committee will be subject to the call of the Chair 
ecause it involves co-ordination between the co-ordinator of committees, the 
secretary of State’s office and the Steering Committee. It has not been settled 
vhich agencies will come first and those of you who have views on which 
gencies should come first should communicate with your representative on the 
steering Committee. 


Mr. BRAND: Since the member for Lapointe is not here I have a question. 
Vhat about the film the CBC were preparing. 
| The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Well, the member from Lapointe is no longer a 
naember of the committee, as I understand it. 


Mr. Branp: Well, there was a request, nonetheless. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I understand arrangements were made for anyone 
vho wished to go to see a montage of the films. 


Mr. Branp: When? 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: They were available the other night, I know. 


Mr. Branp: Well I was not aware of this and I am sure other members 
were not. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Well there was no announcement made because the 
xommittee did not sit. I well check into this matter again and have a statement 
‘or the next meeting. 
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APPENDIX 10 


A PUBLIC STATEMENT BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
TELEVISION PRODUCERS AND DIRECTORS (TORONTO) 
TO THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE ON 
BROADCASTING 


The Association of Television Producers and Directors (Toronto), deepl 
disappointed by the intransigent stand taken by the Board of Directors of th 
CBC on May 27, 1966, in response to the Keate report, must now declare th: 
the use of the Prime Minister’s good offices to resolve fundamental issue 
between the producers and senior management of the CBC has been in vain. 


While the Association in all sincerity went along with Mr. Keate’s efforts i 
the hope of finding a true solution to the problems involved, CBC Managemer 
and the Board of Directors made no effort to come to terms. Instead th 
President, Mr. Alphonse Ouimet, before the Parliamentary Committee, chose { 
paint the Seven Days group and the Toronto Public Affairs Department as th 
cause of all his troubles in the last two years. This in our view is manifestly nc 
true. 


The Association on the other hand declared its willingness to postpone th 
recommendation to its members to withhold services, expressed its willingne: 
to have Mr. Haggan and in particular our member, Mr. Douglas Leitermai 
meet senior management in the hope not only that the LaPierre-Watson issu 
could be mediated but, even more so, to preserve the program “This Hour He 
Seven Days” from disintegration. 


The Association further agreed to a distasteful arbitration procedure in cas 
of a future conflict between senior management and producers in regard to th 
usefulness of performers and artists on any given program. It is distasteft 
because we are frankly pessimistic that objective arbitration can be achieve 
by officials within the Corporation in any such dispute. 


Mr. Keate, in his wisdom, saw fit to amplify his own report before it coul 
be studied by the parties concerned with regard to the key issues and prim 
demand of the Association, namely, that the LaPierre and Watson case k 
reviewed. | 


His report reads: ...“I suggest the Board of the CBC re-examine the bas’ 


questions of due process and cogent reasons particularly as they apply to M 
Watson and Mr. LaPierre and issue an amplifying statement thereon.” | 


In his explanation given to the press and news services, Mr. Keai 
stated:...“‘this does not mean I believe their case should be re-opened”. | 
It is our opinion that he thereby invited the Board to remain intransigent. — 
In a subsequent clarification he partly repaired the damage, but too late { 
affect the decision of the Board. | 


We had hoped the CBC Board and particularly the President and Vice 
President would at least find it possible to declare that, even though the 
believe themselves to have made the right decision, they are willing to discuss 


a 
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, the framework of Management’s professed interest in having Seven Days 
yntinued under its Executive Producer, Mr. Douglas Leiterman. The sincerity 
£ that expressed interest seems now very much in question, to us. 


It is now essential to make crystal clear where the Producers’ Association 
‘ands in the light of the Board’s latest statement. 


DUE PROCESS” 

The agreement to consult producers and/or executive producers on all 
yatters concerning their programs before any punitive or other action by 
Management was reached by Mr. Walker, Mr. McGall and us, as a consequence 
another “unfortunate mistake” by the same Management in the field of 
rama, and is as far as we are concerned, still in force (the verbal agreement 
vas confirmed by memorandum to producers by Mr. McGall). 


We, therefore, cannot accept Management’s present declaration that it is 
villing to abide by this agreement in future but, that it is unwilling to grant 
etroactivity in the case of Mr. Watson and Mr. LaPierre. In our view, 
etroactivity is not involved here at all. The agreement was in force when Mr. 
Nalker decided on his uncalled-for intervention over the heads of Mr. Hogg, 
Vir. Haggan, Mr. Gauntlett and Mr. Leiterman; it remains in force today, and 
‘hould be respected by all concerned. 


This is a main cause for our protest in this case. It is a primary reason for 


i 


our complete lack of confidence in senior management. 


f 

‘COGENT REASONS” 

| Mr. Keate observed in his report—and the many paradoxical statements by 
Mr. Ouimet in the last two weeks confirm his view—that the dismissal of Mr. 
Watson and Mr. LaPierre “was a circuitous means to and end, namely, to start 
the reconstruction of “This Hour Has Seven Days” in a new form and possibly 
with a new title”. 

In our view, this “circuitous” way of emasculating a program is highly 
improper and has indeed happened before. It causes the unjust vilification of 
professional men. It diminishes the status of the executive producer and it 
deceives Canadians as to the true intentions of the Corporation. The future 
avoidance of such managerial methods is one of the main aims of the Producers’ 
Association, whose members consider that they share in the responsibility of 
Management as a whole. 


(a)Mr, LaPierre 

Mr. LaPierre is able to fight his own case as a member of his Union 
(ACTRA) and he is doing so. The Association while completely in agreement 
with the Performers’ Union, in this case, can withhold judgment until his 
grievance is arbitrated. 
| The producers, however, insist that if Mr. LaPierre can be dismissed from 
his job as a host of “Seven Days” in the manner chosen by Mr. Walker, the 
whole position of the producer vis-a-vis the performing personnel on his show 
_is undercut and his position within a given show made impossible. 
| 24307—5 
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Moreover, Management in its inability to understand the nature of its ow 
programs seems to have forgotten that John Drainie, the first host on “Seve 
Days’’, editorialized just as much as Mr. LaPierre. 


A totally objective Permanent Program Personality on TV in our view 
an impossibility. If Mr. LaPierre failed in individual instances to fill the role « 
“PPP” to the satisfaction of Management, the producer of the individual shoy 
and the Executive Producer of “Seven Days’, should have been held responsib] 


(b) Mr. Watson 


Two years ago, as a consequence of Mr. Haggan’s appointment as Gener; 
Supervisor of Public Affairs, Mr. Watson and Mr. Leiterman were asked, on th 
basis of their excellent work in Ottawa and Toronto, respectively, to act < 
co-producers of a new public affairs show, which, judging from the faciliti 
and money given to them, was supposed to appeal to a very wide audienc 
They stated “This Hour Has Seven Days”. Management, in approving the shoy 
in the first place, was only following an American and British trend to try t 
popularize public affairs. But very soon after they started the show, senio 
management, as it has done many times before, began to draw away from th 
controversial aspects of “Seven Days”, although it should have been clear fror 
the outset in what way Mr. Watson and Mr. Leiterman were to treat politice 
and social matters on television. The task for the two producers was monumen 
tal. CBC had never tried and never succeeded in building a popular 60 minut 
show on a weekly basis in public affairs which was frankly meant to b 
controversial. Again Management, in our opinion not really knowing what i 
had asked for from Mr. Leiterman and Mr. Watson, started to threaten demis 
of the show while the producers were still busy testing public reaction an 
building a staff. In our experience, with controversial shows in either variety 
drama or public affairs, this has been the usual pattern of behaviour by th 
Management of the CBC. The difference in the case of “Seven Days” was thi 
growing and more than hoped for response by the public. Obviously, by 1965 
the public wanted this type of a show however critical it may have beer 
towards individual items. 


The important thing to note is the inability of the present Management t 
anticipate such reactions and to work with the producers, instead of workin 


against them, on ironing out obvious short-comings in the early stages of thi 
show. ) 


If anything has made the Seven Days group a bumpious unit as Mr. Keat« 
puts it, it is a lack of support given to the producers from the very outset of é 
controversial show. | 


For the second season just ended, Seven Days, which had always alternat- 
ed with a film program in-depth, changed its organization. Mr. Leitermar 
became Executive Producer to Seven Days while Mr. Watson acted in the same 


capacity for “Document”. But, at the same time, Mr. Watson became co-host or 
Seven Days. : 


There can be arguments whether such a decision should have been made. 

We think, on the whole, producers should not act as permanent hosts in front of 
a camera. Be that as it may Management was persuaded to make an exception 
| 
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ad Mr. Watson’s behaviour as a performing personality and host was beyond 
yproach. There is, therefore, no cogent reason to dislodge him against the will 
‘the Executive Producer. 


Management now claims that Mr. Watson was allowed to act as host 
ecause it was assumed that he would not any longer be a producer on Seven 
‘ays. As the show was at least up to 50 per cent built on Mr. Watson’s ideas 
ad as “Document” and Seven Days had to be handled as a complementary unit, 
was naive and grossly unfair to accuse Mr. Watson because he continued to 
: ideas”, or for feeling that he had a stake in Seven Days. In any case, 


| 


e man with over-all responsibility for Seven Days was now Mr. Leiterman. 
Vhatever happened during the second season (even more successful with the 
ublic than the first) the blame for all the things Management claims to dislike 
ust be laid on Mr. Leiterman’s doorstep and that of his immediate supervisors. 
> Management does not stick to the production and growing supervisory 
ierarchy it has established, there is no security for anybody all along the line 
f production personnel. We deem such security essential for the execution of a 
ood program. 

The Board of Directors is now trying to make it appear as if the decision to 
emove Mr. Watson, rather than Mr. Leiterman, from the Seven Days unit was 
aken solely on internal grounds, but the Board still insists that the co-creators 
f the show must be separated. Even if one were to agree that this is necessary 
r helpful, it surely is not a valid reason to dismiss Mr. Watson as a host. Mr. 
uaPierre came up from Montreal every weekend, so could Mr. Watson. 


_ As to the proposed separation of the two producers by forcing one of them 
9 move to another city, such devices cannot succeed unless Management hopes 
0 convince Mr. Leiterman to make radical changes in the format of the show 
ifter the departure of the two hosts. 


_ The past has shown that controversial shows deprived of their creators die. 
Tabloid”, after Mr. McLean had left it, through no fault of his successors, was 
. good example. 

We note though that the present reasons given for Mr. Watson’s removal 
rom the show are very different from those given by Mr. Walker on April 6, 
966, in his conversation with Mr. Watson. There remains little doubt that at 
hat time the question of loyalty to senior management figured largely in the 
‘easons given for Mr. Watson’s removal. 


It is difficult for the Producers’ Association to forget that Mr. Watson was 
ts President at the time of the investigations by the Fowler Committee. Mr. 
Towler had invited us to make separate submissions and there were conversa- 
sions involving Mr. Fowler and Mr. Watson to which Mr. Ouimet objected later 
mm. Our statement to the Fowler Committee and the Fowler Report assessment 
of the situation between producers and senior management of the CBC has 
merely been supported by the present unfortunate and seemingly insoluble 
situation. 


Summary 
A. The Association judges that it has exhausted almost all possible avenues 
for resolution of the present conflict. 
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B. Intransigence of the Board of Directors and of Senior Management durin, 
Mr. Keate’s mediating efforts has convinced us that any further trust i 
that Management would be misplaced. 


C. In its effort to protect its right to manage and mismanage, the presen 
Management refuses to give producers their rightful share in progran 
decisions of major importance and to protect their status within the CBC 
deemed essential by us, for the common aim of all CBC employees an 
employers: the betterment of our programs. 


D. We disagree to a large extent with Mr. Walker’s statement before th 
Parliamentary Committee on Broadcasting that there is nothing wrong witl 
the structure and organization of the CBC. When the right people in CBC 
Management work together the structural faults of the organization ar 
often invisible and in any case unimportant. When this is not the case 
structural and organizational faults show up clearly. They do now. 


E. In this regard we must look to Parliament to restate the aims of publi 
broadcasting in Canada. We, therefore, strongly support Mr. Keate’s thir 
suggestion: “That in keeping with the statements of the Secretary of Stat 
before the House Committee, April 21, the Government produce ‘as quickh 
as possible’ for referral to the Committee, its White Paper which represent; 
the Government’s views on policies of broadcasting after consideration o 
the Fowler Committee Report.” 


F. The recent events and non-actions by the CBC Board of Directors havi 
made clear, in our opinion, our true status within the Management struc 
ture of the CBC. 


A producer or director in the CBC, no matter what his experience 
talents or years of service, has only one absolute right—the right to rea 


He has no protection of any kind. , 


His contract doesn’t protect him. Management disregards it withou 
penalty. | 


CBC policy statements do not protect him. Management accepts ni 
responsibility to follow them. | 


CBC operating procedures set down by Management cannot be reliec 
on. Management says in effect that these procedures apply only in situa: 
tions of their choosing. | 


The Corporation can be operated without written guarantees of an) 
kind if there is a sense of trust and some reason for assuming that “fail 
play” will prevail. There is no reason to assume that the present Manage: 
ment is concerned in this case with either fair play or a need to provide < 
minimal standard of decency and professional respect in its dealings witl 
producers. 
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The Association cannot withdraw the “strike threat” as requested by Mr. 
Keate, but is empowering the Executive to set a new date, subject to the 
approval of the membership, at any time the Executive feel such a 
withdrawal of services might accomplish our objectives, or if needed to 
protect our position should the situation further deteriorate. 
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APPENDIX 11 


CBC Information Services, 
1500 Bronson Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Contact: A. W. Wilson, 731-3111, ext. 357 
May 27, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


STATEMENT BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE CANADIAN 
BROADCASTING CORPORATION RE THE KEATE REPORT 


The Board of Directors has studied the report of Mr. Stuart Keate with 
reference to the situation which arose several weeks ago between the Toronto 
Television Producers Association and the Corporation. 


The Directors wish to express their appreciation to Mr. Keate for his efforts 
in the interests of national broadcasting, a particularly difficult task in the light 
of the brief span of time at his disposal. 


Mr. Keate’s report asked the Board to re-examine the basic questions of 
“due process” and “cogent reasons”, particularly as they apply to Messrs. Watson 
and LaPierre and to issue an amplifying statement thereon. The Board consid- 
ered both these questions carefully at its Halifax meeting, though only the 
former was referred to in its April 23 statement—and that indirectly. These 
matters were again reviewed intensively at the present meeting. 


The “due process” referred to is the process under which changes in 
performers and artists on a program should take place only after consultation 
with the producer concerned. This was the substance of an undertaking given 
verbally to the Toronto Producers’ Association last year. In the present case 
involving Messrs. Watson and LaPierre this process was not followed. The 
Board was aware of this when it made its statement at Halifax and the 
reference in that statement to a “serious breakdown in formal communications” 
reflects this awareness. | 


This mistake by Management was acknowledged before the Parliamentary 
Committee (by the President, May 24) and Mr. Keate states that it was also 
acknowledged to him. The Board was, and is, seriously concerned about this 
failure of “due process”. This is why, before reaching its final decision, the 
Board invited Messrs. Walker, Haggan and Leiterman to present their views at 
the Halifax meeting. For the same reason, the Board directed that “steps be 
taken, at whatever levels necessary, to ensure effective communication between 
Management and producers.” 


A first step has already been taken and is referred to in Mr. Keattts| 
statement that “agreement was reached on a crucial principle which should 
improve future relations hips, and which reads: | 

The Corporation expresses its willingness to assure the Producers 
that no change in artists or performers will be made without full 
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consultation with the Executive Producer and the Producer concerned. 
The Corporation re-affirms that the implementation of such decisions will 
be executed by the Supervisor concerned. 


| Any issue arising out of a departure from the above procedure will 
be subject to appeal. This appeal would be carried out by a representa- 
tive of the Producers’ Association and of CBC management. In the event 
of a failure of these parties to agree, the issue would be referred to 
another level within the Corporation satisfactory to both parties. 


The Corporation also re-affirms its determination to consult with 

Producers on changes in program content, with procedures to be 
confirmed through further discussions between the Producers’ Association 
| and the Corporation. 
The Board noted Mr. Keate’s suggestion that consideration be given to the 
ppointment of a Vice President of News and Current Affairs. This possibility, 
ogether with other personnel and organization questions, was discussed by the 
foard at Halifax and again at this meeting and the Board has asked Manage- 
nent to come forward with concrete suggestions at the June meeting. 


Turning now to the question of “cogent reasons’, the Board does not feel 
hat these, and the Management decision based on them, are invalidated by the 
ailure of “due process”. These reasons are as follows. 


__ Mr. LaPierre’s contract was not renewed because it was Management’s 
pinion that he did not adhere to the principle that the CBC has no point of 
‘iew on controversial matters. As co-host of “Seven Days”, he was identified 


Q 
i 


vith CBC and became, whether he wished to or not, a spokesman for it. He 
iften let his own opinions and his own feelings in controversial matters show on 
he air, with the result that he tilted the balance of the program. 


_ While Management’s action with respect to Mr. LaPierre was related only 


o his on-air performance and to nothing else, the action with respect to Mr. 
Natson was taken for a quite different reason. 


| This reason was directly related to Management’s general concern about 
he shortcomings of “This Hour Has Seven Days”. Management believed that, in 
he interests of the program and of the CBC as a whole and to make the best 
Ise of the staff concerned, Mr. Leiterman and Mr. Watson should be separated. 
't was dealing with a question of staff utilization as objectively as possible. The 
{uestion of whether someone was “at fault” did not enter the picture. 


_ In Management’s view, both Mr. Leiterman and Mr. Watson are very able 
ind highly talented. “Seven Days” was largely their creation and together they 
save it a character and thrust which were to some extent at variance with CBC 
volicy. In an effort to overcome this Management decided to separate them. It 
night have moved either one. After considering the alternative, it decided to 
eave Mr. Leiterman with “Seven Days” and to give Mr. Watson a new 
issignment. 


These were the sole reasons for Management’s action in the case of Messrs. 
Natson and LaPierre. The Board has reviewed these reasons again today. While 
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it regrets the failure of due process, it still believes that these reasons are 
“cogent” and that the action based on them—non-renewal of the hosting 
contracts—was justified. 


The reasons behind the decisions had been discussed on numerous occasions 
by the Board in its continuing policy assessment of “Seven Days’ and of its 
related program predecessors. The Board supported the Management decision 
out of a deep concern for the maintenance of CBC policies and to continue with 
the program ‘Seven Days’’. 


Finally, the Board notes that Mr. Watson is still under production contract 
to the CBC until mid-June of this year, that he has several commitments yet to 
fulfill, and that nothing stands in the way of his continued employment after 
that date. Mr. LaPierre’s contract expired earlier this month but, again, there is 
nothing to prevent his employment by the Corporation in a capacity other than 
the one he has just completed. 

May 27, 1966. 
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M. Slack, 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


| WEDNESDAY, June 8, 1966. 
(34) 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
iet this day at 3.50 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Allard, Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, Béchard, 
airweather, Hymmen, Langlois (Mégantic), MacDonald (Prince), Macquarrie, 
‘alletier, Prittie, Sherman, Stafford, Stanbury, Trudeau—(15). 


In attendance: The Honourable Judy LaMarsh, Secretary of State; Mr. 
_G.E. Steele, Under Secretary of State; and Mr. Claude Gauthier, Assistant to 
ie Commissioners and Secretary of The Centennial Commission. 


Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 


On motion of Mr. Béchard, seconded by Mr. Sherman, the Committee 
greed to print 750 copies in English and 350 copies in French of its Proceedings 
slating to the estimates of the Department of Secretary of State and agencies 
wr which the Minister is answerable to the House with the exception of the 


B.C. and the Chief Electoral Officer. 


| 
| 
| 


_ The Chairman called the first item of the estimates of the Secretary of 
tate Department: 


1. Departmental Administration..... and invited Miss LaMarsh to make a 


aeemaent. 
The Minister reviewed the activities of her department and the agencies for 
hich she is answerable to the House, and was examined on her statement. 
Item 1, Departmental Administration, and 


Item 10, Translation Bureau, were adopted. 


The balance of the Estimates after consideration, were allowed to stand to 
nable the Committee to hear witnesses. 


The Chairman thanked the Minister, and at 6.10 p.m. the Committee 
djourned until 9.30 a.m. on Friday, June 10. 
| M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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| EVIDENCE 
| Recorded by Electronic Apparatus 
WEDNESDAY, June 8, 1966. 


| 
(3.50 p.m.) 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. I will now call item 1 of the Estimates of the 
epartment of the Secretary of State; Departmental administration, and ask the 
Jinister to make a statement. 


| DEPARTMENT OF SECRETARY OF STATE 
| 1. Departmental Administration, including a grant of $100,000 to the 
Fathers of Confederation Memorial Trust, Charlottetown, P.E.I., $743,600. 


_ Hon. Jupy V. LaMARSH (Secretary of State): Gentlemen, it gives me great 
leasure to be here for a second time in the deliberations of this Committee. I 
pologize for being a little late, but at that I suppose I am ahead of some 
committee members. 

| At the first session when I appeared, Mr. Chairman, you will recall that I 
iggested that the then very contentious matter which was uppermost perhaps 
1 the minds of Committee members might be dealt with, and subsequently the 
iatters of the BBG and the CBC might be deferred and be dealt with with the 
Vhite Paper. As I have told the Committee and the House since, I have every 
xpectation that by the end of this month, although I cannot say how much 
efore, the White Paper on broadcasting will be available. It is not that the 
ecisions have not been made or the paper prepared but the technical difficulties 
f translation and of preparing a paper, which we believe will have a very wide 
istribution, are considerable in themselves. Accordingly, after completion of 
ae decision-making process, the technical matters take a number of weeks. I 
till hope it will be available before the end of June. 

As honourable members will appreciate, I cannot answer of my own 
mowledge any and every question which may arise from the estimates, but 
appily the agencies which the Secretary of State now reports for, are served, 
nd very competently served, by a number of chiefs of agencies who, it will be 
ppreciated, all have deputy minister status, and in the case of the Civil Service 
‘ommission, all members of the commission, I am informed have, deputy 
ainister status. There is as well an Undersecretary of State who is responsible 
m one side for many of the agencies and on the other side at the moment the 
Jeputy Registrar General. 

The estimates which are before the Committee are estimates which deal 
vith both sides of the Department, both Secretary of State and Registrar 
Jeneral. It will be recalled that about a week ago the new bill on the 
rganization of the government was before the House and has passed the House 
vhich removes some of my responsibility, or will when it has passed the upper 
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chamber and has been proclaimed. Some matters now found in the Secretary , 
State’s estimates, patents and copyrights, in particular are to be vested in th 
President of the Privy Council who will be reporting in the House on thes 
estimates. I also would assume that members of the Committee would not h 
particularly concerned about those matters, although Mr. Miquelon, the Deput 
Registrar General, is present, should there be anything the Committee wishes { 
deal with in the matter of transfer. 


I should also like to thank members of the Committee for releasing m 
from a suggestion which I made when I first appeared, when I intimated the 
there would be two pieces of legislation which might be considered by th 
Committee; the first with respect to the Film Development Corporation and als 
the piece of legislation dealing with the National Arts Centre. These two piece 
of legislation have already appeared on the order paper, one on Monday last 
the resolution was passed and the bill has now been made public; the other on 
remains to be presented to the House. It was thought that the Committee migh 
accede to my request to have these dealt with directly by the House, and I ar 
very grateful for the fact that the Committee concurred in that. 


May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the matters which are to be dealt wit 
now are considerably more tame than those with which the Committee has har 
to deal with in the last few weeks. It does not mean that the people that th 
Committee is going to deal with are tame. These things are mainly cultura 
agencies and the Civil Service is partly cultural and partly not I suppose. Th 
people who head them are very special kinds of Canadians, who have not onh 
considerable administrative skill but skill and knowledge and training in thei 
own particular fields. They are policy people, they are the idea people, in larg 
part. Some of them are responsible directly to me; some are responsible throug] 
boards. Perhaps the Committee is more familiar with the CBC kind of boari 
which is charged with management responsibility and I am a sort of condui 
pipe and some of the other agencies that remain to be dealt with are in thi 
same general position. 


Of course, this afternoon I am going to deal with the non-broadcastin; 
agencies on the assumption, Mr. Chairman, that the Committee will wish to dea 
with the BBG and CBC later in this month or early next month in concert wit] 
the White Paper on broadcasting. 


Furthermore, another responsibility of mine is the matter of elections, anc 
Committee members will know that this matter has been referred to thi 
Elections and Privileges Committee. It does not fall within the aegis of thi 
Committee. 


Further, there are some nine other agencies for which I am responsible 
The registration division and corporations branch which, currently are unde 
the Secretary of State, are to be transferred to the new department of Registra’ 
General, which I am informed the President of the Privy Council will b 
handling. As is also known, the citizenship branch of the present Department 0: 
Citizenship and Immigration, will be coming to my department, but it is not ye 
there, and this is not reflected in the estimates. In the estimates, members wil 
find an item under Vote 23S, on page 430 of the estimates book, with respect ti 
matters of education. There is an item of some $28,220,000 which formerly 
appeared under the finance vote, and this is the beginning of the bringing 
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ogether of the federal government’s responsibility in the field of education. 
‘hat figure is based on the former $2 per capita formula, and does not reflect 
he increase to $5 per capita which the Prime Minister announced in January. 
‘9 it is necessary to have a supplementary estimate later to provide for that 


acrease. 
i The estimates for the translation bureau it will be noted show an increase 
f£ almost half a million dollars—$440,000—over the previous fiscal year. That 
nerease is as a result of an upward revision in salaries and translators’ fees 
which has resulted in a substantial improvement in filling the many vacancies 
vhich we had. I am informed that under this new schedule of salaries, the Civil 
Service Commission has been able to fill most of the positions vacant from the 
yrevious year, and in addition, has been able to establish additional positions for 
he current year. Members are probably aware that one of the bottlenecks in 
sovernment is the bottleneck of translation. They have great difficulty in 
setting really good people who will work here on translations from one 
anguage to another. Both of them are necessary, both of them are dealing with 
yoluminous reports, and in many cases, with highly technical material. I hope 
nembers will witness a noticeable improvement in the translation of official 
Jocuments as a result of the attack on it by way of salary revisions and 
nereased staff. 

The National Museum lies within the role of the Secretary of State. Here, 
as announced I think in the Speech from the Throne, there will be new 
legislation anticipated before the end of the current session of parliament. 


@ (4:00 p.m.) 
There is provision in this year’s estimates for the development of the 


i 
fl 


pamensizational structure of a new Museum of Science and Technology. The 
ehget of that division will be chosen since the legislation provides for it through 
civil service competition, and not be an Order in Council appointment, but a 
Civil Service appointment, as director of the new museum. We have already 
announced that we are aiming at a structure consisting of three museums, that 
of natural history, of human history and of science and technology. For some 
time we have been looking forward to the construction of a new museum 
building at Confederation Square near the Performing Arts Centre. As hon. 
members will know, at the time of the budget announcement, it was specifically 
mentioned, that it was deferred for the moment, but for obvious reasons we are 
very hopeful in the Secretary of State Department that a start on the structure 
may be made before very long. We would like our national museums to equal in 
presentation, and convenience to the public, the other structures where national 
collections occur. 

Members will have read and heard much lately of the National Arts Centre 
which falls within my department. A resolution was passed in the House on 
Monday and legislation has now been made public for the setting up of the 
Performing Arts Centre in Ottawa. That bill, I suppose, will be familiar to 
members of the Committee. The matter of increase in cost is appropriately dealt 
with under Public Works estimates, and not under the estimates of the 
Secretary of State. Like every other department, buildings are built by Public 
Works. Tenders are called by them and accepted or rejected, and we, having 
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been consulted in the plans, except what we are given at the end of it. So I hope 
members will not want me to deal to any great extent with the matter of 
costing of the structure itself, at least here. 


The Centennial Commission, a matter of increasing interest, is a vote under 
the Secretary of State. It will be noted that there is an increase of about a little 
more than $4 million over the previous year. Most of that is an increase of from 
$9 million to $13 million in the Centennial of Confederation Fund, from which 
the Centennial Commission makes grants in co-operation with the provinces for 
special centennial capital projects. Some 1956 projects have now been approved 
by the provincial and federal governments. Most of them require the construc- 
tion and development of new community and recreation centres, parks and play 
areas and cultural centres of one kind or another. 


There is another centennial program which is of special knowledge and 


interest to most members of the Committee and that is the youth travel 
program. Last year and this year some six thousand elementary and secondary 
school children will be participating in inter-regional exchanges which are 
directly sponsored by the Centennial Commission. Another six thousand will be 
assisted in a similar way through commission grants to voluntary organizations. 
The Civil Service Commission which reports through the Secretary of State 
has been in a period of change with a relatively new and vigorous Chairman. 
Although it has been doing tremendous work, particularly in the last few 


months, that is not particularly reflected in the estimates which are before the 


Committee for the civil service. Here, since last October, the Commission has 
been undergoing a very significant change in both organization and procedure 
in its approach to staffing the public service of Canada. There is a newly 
organized Staffing Branch which has been expanded, and a very considerably 
stepped up Language Training Program. These will be represented before the 
House of Commons in supplementary estimates. I am informed that the 
Commission’s Language Training Program alone has doubled in size and 
capacity in the past few months, and a further 150 positions in the public 
service have been added for this specific purpose. 


There is, of the cultural agencies, a very interesting one, the National Film | 


Board which has been a matter of considerable pride and credit to the 
government of Canada in the past years. This year it is asking for about 
$7,250,000 which is an increase of about half a million dollars over the previous 
fiscal year. That increase is divided into some $411,000 for the administration, 


production and distribution of films and other visual materials, and about | 


$100,000 for new equipment. 


I am told that the Board has appointed regional representatives in the last | 
few months resulting from the Film Board’s concern that it is too dependent — 


upon Montreal and its immediate environs for ideas and film locations, techni- 


cians, and generally for talent for its films. So the appointment of representa- | 
tives in the western provinces, in Vancouver and Toronto—and it is going to | 
appoint them in the prairies and the maritimes—will mean the Film Board will | 


become more truly a national agency. 


I think that members of the Committee will know that the board has bee 
providing audio-visual aids to Canadian schools in the form of films, filmstrips 


and other material based on photographs. Most of the Canadian schools are now > 
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sing material which comes from the States, and it is obviously related more to 
merican curricula than to Canadian. The Board is going to expand its produc- 
on work in this field and it is going to do it in co-operation with the provinces 
‘ho meet annually with the Film Board to discuss their film needs. So you will 
nd an additional $60,000 earmarked for that purpose. 


_ Of recent days the National Gallery of Canada happily has been again in 
1e public eye. I hope members of the Committee have noted with approval the 
ppointment of Dr. Jean Sutherland Boggs, who has just entered the room, as 
virector of the National Gallery. I am very happy to have Dr. Boggs here; her 
ualifications are without reproach, and I hope that you will forgive me for also 
eing happy to find that the qualifications happen to reside in such a charming 
ody. I suppose that is not a very politic word to use. I hope Dr. Boggs will 
orgive me. 

In the long and difficult search I have had very good reason to be grateful 
> the Acting Director who carried on for some nine or ten months and who I 
hink is also here. Dr. Dale, in a period of change in government and over an 
lection period, of finding itself again, has worked with great goodwill and 
edication for the service of Canada as Acting Director of the Gallery, and he 
yith Dr. Hubbard and other representatives in the Gallery are much to be 
aanked for what they have done. I am informed they are already of considera- 
le assistance to Dr. Boggs. You, of course, Mr. Chairman, will have an 
pportunity to interview or have as witnesses any member you choose of the 
tallery. As is known, there is new Gallery legislation to be introduced this 
ear, and while under the old legislation the Director of the Gallery is a civil 
ervant appointed by the Civil Service Commission, under the new legislation 
he Director will not be a civil servant but will be an Order in Council 
ppointment. I hope that with the increasing interest in the visual arts and 
vainting and sculpture in particular, we will be able to make of our National 
fallery a really vital force throughout the country and not just in our capital 
lity. 

You will notice that in the last year there has been an increase of the 
egularly voted money for acquisitions for the Gallery. It is now up to half a 
aillion dollars this year in this estimate, although in looking at the estimate 
tself it would appear that we are asking for less money than last year. I am 
nformed that the difference is the special acquisition, which Dr. Boggs or Dr. 
Jale will be able to tell the Committee about, in the last year which was not a 
egularly voted amount. I might say that the Committee will find, Mr. Chair- 
aan, no amount for a da Vinci. The Gallery does not yet own one. Who knows, 
t may some time in the future, but no such item will be found now. There have 
yeen, however, some rather special acquisitions which the Committee might be 
nterested in asking the Gallery representatives about. 

- The Public Archives and the National Library are currently in the midst of 
he third phase of an expansion program. There is a new building which all 
Members have seen rising on Wellington Street, and, as in the case of the 
Yational Gallery, when it was brought into the heart of the city, it is anticipated 
hat this construction of a new Public Archives and a National Library will 
‘esult in substantial demands for increase in service. I am informed by Public 
Norks that this building will be open or ready for use about October, and I 
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think the last arrangement was that the public opening would be early in 
Centennial year. They will be moving in the latter part of this year and the 
early part of next year. 

The Queen’s Printer is another agency which is responsible to the Secretary 
of State Department, and there you will find an increase. This is largely the 
result of printing three Centennial publications which are to be called “The 
Image of Canada’, “The People of Canada” and ‘The Parliament Buildings”, 
These three new publications will cost about $935,000. The rest of the increase is 
for administrative expenses. 


Some time this fall the Queen’s Printer is opening a new bookstore at 
Halifax. That will bring to six the number we have, the others being in 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. We are now thinking of 
opening Queen’s Printer bookshops in other countries. The Queen’s Printer has 
been considering, as has the government, possibly a New York City outlet and 
perhaps one in Paris and one in London. 


Very briefly, Mr. Chairman, this is a resumé across the breadth of the 
governmental responsibility. Citizenship, as I say, and education, aside from the 
one item transferred from Finance, do not appear, since as yet estimates have 
not been prepared and they will appear subsequently in supplementals. Special 
votes may also appear in the future, but these are the cultural agencies of the 
government which added together with the civil service and the Election 
Expenses committee represent the agencies for which I am responsible. 


Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I shall be happy to try and answer anything but 
I again call to the attention of members of the Committee that there is a Deputy 
Minister at the head of each of the agencies who will be able to answer in detail 
any questions. 


(Translation) 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the attention 
of the Minister. On page 431 there is an item here which is rather close to my 
heart and which at the present time is giving rise to some difficulties for certain 
municipalities. I have reference to Item D—Centennial Commission, paragraph 
45, where it is provided that there would be a payment from centennial funds. 
of grants to provinces for local projects of a lasting nature, the total of such 
grants made from the said fund not to exceed $18,935,000. Now, what happens is 
that in certain cases this has given rise to some difficulties. I will give an’ 
example of this. In certain municipalities, there has been a change of adminis- 
tration over the last winter. The preceding administration had submitted to. 
provincial authorities a plan for the construction of centennial projects. The 
new administration has often changed the plans and specifications and indeed 
often, in many cases, the actual site of the project. In consequence, the provin- 
cial governments did not have the time—and specifically here have reference to 
the province of Quebec—have not had time to revise the new plans which have 
been submitted by the new municipal councils and have remained under con- 
sideration. I was told, and I will give you here a concrete example, that the 
town of la Malbaie had, during November, presented a plan which was later 
changed by a new municipal council. This plan was presented to the Secretary 
of the Province. This project is still under study. I was lately told that 
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‘he provinces were to present to the federal government their plans for 
weceptance by May 15, 1966. This is true not only of my own constituency, but is 
rue of other constituencies in the province. Now, if this date of May 15, 1966, is 
idhered to by the federal government for the acceptance of provincial plans, 
this will hurt certain municipalities in the Province of Quebec who would 
ybviously like to have their centennial building. There is another reason why I 
would like the Minister to reconsider the date for the presentation of plans with 
segard to the Province of Quebec. During the election campaign, it was 
mpossible for the Ministers involved, and more particularly for the Secretary 
>f the Province, to study projects submitted, by municipal councils—revised 
glans, that is. Obviously, then, certain muncipalities are late because the 
Province has not accepted their plans for transmission to the federal govern- 
ment. I would therefore like to ask the Minister, because of the difficult 
“ircumstances in which certain municipalities are to be found and because we 
aave, in the Province of Quebec, a new administration, if it would be possible 
for the Minister to make a recommendation to the Centennial Commission for 
the cut-off date of May 15, 1966, to be put back, say, to July 15, so that these 
municipalities could avail themselves of these facilities which would be used to 
selebrate the centennial? 


(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: I would like to submit to the committee that it would 
probably be better to decide whether we want to go from one point to another, 
crisscrossing, on all the pages or whether we want to take items 1 and 5, 10 and 


15. 
| ( Translation) 
Mr. AssEtin: Mr. Chairman, I did not follow the order, because I think this 


is an urgent problem since the federal has provided for a cut-off date with 
respect to the presentation of projects. If this cut-off date is, as we have been 
told, May 15, 1966, several municipalities will be deprived of a centennial 
project. 

The CHAIRMAN: Since the question was authorized, the answer will be 
authorized too. 

(English) 

I would like to have the opinion of the Committee on whether you want 
to proceed in a strict order, or whether it is as efficient to go from one vote to 
the other. I personally have no particular views on that. I want the Committee 
to be clear about how it wants to operate. 

Mr. TRUDEAU: We are having the assistants of the Minister and we may as 
well follow the order so they will know in what order to be present. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we follow the order after this question? 

Mr. TRUDEAU: I have no objection, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: It should be understood I think that the proposal to go 
‘from one vote to the other in the order that they are presented is to apply while 
‘the Minister is with us. Of course, after the Minister has finished we will have 
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to proceed in a very irregular way according to the fact that the heads of 
agencies are free to come on this day or not. This is for questions to be directed 
to the Minister this afternoon. 


Mr. PritTiE: Mr. Chairman, before your proceed, I think the Committee 
should be informed that the Steering Committee met for a few minutes before 
this meeting, and decided on certain dates when certain agencies would appear. 
I think the Committee should know which agencies are appearing and we may 
defer some of those questions from today rather than try to deal with them all 
now. 


Mr. BasrorD: Mr. Chairman, during your absence the steering committee 
met once and decided to have various agencies, and then we had a meeting here 
today. The present program which is somewhat tentative is a meeting Friday 
morning, June 9 at 9.30 a.m. with representatives from the Canada Council; 
Monday, June 13 at 3.30 p.m. for the Public Archives and National Library; 8.00 
p.m. that night on the National Gallery; Friday, June 17 at 9.30 am., the 
National Arts Centre; Tuesday, June 21 at 3.30 and 8.00 p.m. the Centennial 
Commission and such further time as may be required for the Centennial 
Commission and that, so far, is the tentative program of the sittings. 


The CHAIRMAN: One minute, please. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I just wanted to clarify one thing. Is the 
Minister to be here just this afternoon, Mr. Chairman? If so, I think we 
should try and keep our questions to a more or less general nature in discussing 
policy related questions rather than detailed questions. 


Miss LAMARSH: Well, I will be glad to come, Mr. Chairman, whenever I am 
requested to. The difficulty is, Mr. Chairman, and I hope you will forgive me 
using the phrase, that the Secretary of State’s Department is not a department 
like the others. Other departments are a pyramid; it is an easy line of responsi- 
bility with one or two Deputy Ministers; the departmental responsibility goes 
down from there. But the Secretary of State’s department is a kind of new ven- 
ture and while I have at the moment two deputies, the Registrar General on one . 
side, and the Undersecretary of State on the other; their responsibility, as is 
mine, and their freedom of action, is really quite limited since each of the 
agencies stands alone and most of them have boards to manage and direct them. 
So that the kind of question that Mr. Asselin asked me is one that I will not in 
all cases be able to answer. As a matter of fact, in most cases not, because the 
actual management, such as health and welfare, I would know about, and would > 
have been called upon to help decide, has been decided in the commission or 
board or agency, and unless there has been some special reason to bring it to 
my notice, I may not know about it. For instance, with regard to the centennial 
buildings, the provincial buildings that is the major provincial buildings where — 
$2.5 million has been granted by the federal government to the province, in 
many cases they are not completed. Some have barely begun the digging out of | 
the site, particularly in Ontario. As was announced in the budget the govern-— 
ment, in an attempt to extend the completion period and take some pressure off 
the construction industry, is not going to require what had been required before, | 
that these buildings be constructed before centennial year. We would like them | 
to be constructed. Our responsibility is that we would like them to be all ready. 


| 

| | 
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for use by that time, but just as in the National Arts Centre this is not possible 
n some cases. 

| This is not at the moment true of individual municipalities, and there has 
been avery wide ranging divergence in thought and planning in municipalities. 
Some of them started three or four years alo; some have just now awakened to 
the fact that next year is Canada’s hundredth birthday. Obviously a cut-off date 
had to be given which was May 15. This date was decided on by the National 
Centennial Committee, and it may be that the date will be extended. I do not 
know. It is their decision and their recommendation. I do not mean to say by 
this that the government cannot overrule it and say we will make these grants 
beyond a certain period, but these are the recommendations made to the 
government. 

I had hoped that there would be no municipality of any size in this country 
that would not have a Centennial project of lasting significance. There will be 
some obviously because there are more than 1,900 odd municipalities in the 
country. I think one of the glaring examples which we all can see as members 
of Parliament is the city of Hull which as yet has no Centennial project, and 
which is very anxious to do this, and I think as a part of at least the area of the 
national capital, we all would like to see something there. So I might respect- 
fully suggest to the hon. member to put this to a representative of the 
Centennial Commission when it appears here to make his representations to 
them, where it will be discussed by a board of which I, as Minister, am not a 
member, and from whom I will have a series of recommendations. 


Mr. Prirtie: Is there a representative of the Centennial Commission here 
today? I just want to suggest that if there is— 


Miss LAMARSH: Yes there is. 


) Mr. Prittre:—and he has heard Mr. Asselin’s point, I would be glad if he 
would communicate it to them. 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, in further answer to Mr. MacDonald’s 
question, when the steering committee met last week it was the feeling that 
before we proceeded with the specific agencies and a specific examination of 
them the Minister might wish to make a general statement, in that her first 
‘statement on item 1 consisted of a very limited aspect of broadcasting, and that 
is the reason that this meeting has been arranged. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Mr. Chairman, I just wondered in how much 
detail Miss LaMarsh was prepared to answer the questions, and how much 
detail we should discuss with her specifically and then later on, as we g0 
‘through this in greater detail with the representatives of the various commis- 
‘sions or bodies. 


Miss LAMarsH: Well, I might at my peril perhaps try to give the Com- 
‘mittee an example. There is present the financial officer and the secretary of 
the Centennial Commission but not the commissioner or the associate commis- 
‘sioner. Some policy decisions are made at that level and some further up. Let 
us take for a moment, the National Gallery, on the question of an acquisition of 
arather bigger amount than has been contemplated before this. The estimates 
call for $500,000 a year. That is fixed; it is there, and it is as a result of the 
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director and her staff who will make recommendations to the National Gallery 
Board and, as a result of this, it will come to Mr. Steele, the Under Secretary of 
State who will arrive at a figure that we decide to ask for each year for 
acquisitions. For something completely different, as for instance, the da Vinci, it 
would be a matter for the government to decide whether this kind of money 
would be set aside for this purpose. Obviously the government would not do 
this without consulting the director and the Board, and to forestall trouble for 
Dr. Boggs, I should like to say that I have never formally asked the Director or 
the Board to consider the matter yet anyway. So that things which are beyond 
the ordinary or things which are policy are decided at the level of the Secretary 
of State and the Under Secretary of State, with cabinet and government 
approval, but the day to day operation, indeed more than the day to day 
operation, the living heart of the agencies is that of the Director or commission- 
er or chairman and his staff. I do not personally have all detailed information 
any more than I do about who decides the budget for “7 Days”. I do not know 
that. 


An hon. MEMBER: You have a pretty good idea. 


Miss LAMARSH: I have a better idea now than I ever had before; at least I 
am grateful to the Committee for having had an opportunity to go into it. It 
will have to be, I would think, Mr. Chairman, the technical people, the special- 
ists in the field who could answer these detailed questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is the committee clear on procedure now? 


Mr. LANGLoOIS (Mégantic): There is just one thing I wanted to bring up, 
Mr. Chairman. Mr. Basford suggested an agenda a few minutes ago and I was 
wondering if we were going to accept it as he presented it and if we could have 
a copy of that. 


e (4:30 p.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: This was meant to be a recommendation of the stecm | 
committee to the larger committee. It just came up because— | 


Mr. BAsrorpD: This is still tentative because many of these agencies have not ) 
been contacted and the availibility of their directors or chairmen, as the case 
may be, has not been determined. The only firm date is the Canada Council on 
this Friday. 


Miss LAMarRSH: I might say, Mr. Chairman, the directors I see here today. 
are Mr. Carson, the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, Dr. Boggs, the 
Director of the National Gallery, Mr. Miquelon, the Deputy Registrar General | 
who is only watching, he says, and the Under Secretary of State who is 
watching too; and the others are not the tops of the agencies. I do not know 
whether either Mr. Carson or Dr. Boggs is in a position to start appearing» 
before the Committee today. They might be, I do not know. I know that many 
people are anxious to meet Dr. Boggs, and while Mr. Carson is not as pretty, a | 
is very bright, and very charming. 

Mr. SHERMAN: Might I ask Mr. Basford, Mr. Chairman, if some of these | 


agencies have not yet been contacted and therefore the date on the agenda has - | 
not been firmed up, will the steering committee receive submissions from other | 
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‘embers of the Committee with a view to changing some of the dates that you 
ave suggested. Are these dates fixed in the steering committee’s mind? 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Sherman may recall at the conclusion of the last meeting 
> the Committee which sat late, and possibly Mr. Sherman had to leave, I 
yrget, I announced that the steering committee would arrange subsequent 


| : ; 
,eetings of the Committee, but that the organization of the meetings was 


ymewhat difficult because it consisted of co-ordinating the Committee itself, 
ie agencies that would be available, and when they would be available, and 
\so working with the co-ordinator of committees to get an appropriate time to 
1eet. The last of those points has proved to be the greatest difficulty. Mr. Sher- 
an will appreciate that there are a great many committees meeting and in fact, 
ieetings on Tuesdays and Thursdays are completely out of the question at the 
joment. This Committee cannot physically meet on a Tuesday or a Thursday 
acause of the demands on members to meet with other committees and because 
f the demands on the facilities of this building and of the translation 
epartment and the recording department. Therefore, we have had to arrange 
yeetings at times other than Tuesdays and Thursdays. That has been our 
roblem. I also announced when we met last that if people had ideas on what 
gencies they wanted to hear, and in what order they wanted to hear them, 
ley should make representations to their representative on the steering 
ommittee. I would suggest, therefore, that Mr. Sherman talk to the person on 
is right. 

_ Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Mr. Chairman, just while we are discussing this 
ratter of procedure, there is this paramount concern that is with me, and since 
‘am speaking as a backbench member of the Broadcasting Committee, we were 
greed last Thursday that the steering committee would begin work on a draft 
f the interim report of our Committee with regard to our inquiry or what have 
ou on “7 Days”. Has this been done? Is it moving along at a good pace because 
ve only have about two weeks, I believe, in which to complete what I consider 
> be a very important document? 


- Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, as the Committee knows the Chairman has 
‘een in Peru; I envy him for it, and I felt that as Vice-Chairman I was not in a 
vosition to convene the steering committee for purposes of writing a report, the 
mportance of which Mr. MacDonald brings to mind. I am sure now that we 
lave our Chairman back with us we will be proceeding post-haste with the 
reparation of this report. 


| 

Mr. PrittTie: Mr. Chairman, in any case the seventh day is the deadline for 
receiving further written submissions from any interested parties on the 
‘Seven Days” dispute? 


| Mr. FarrweaTueEr: And we set the meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
‘B.C. on the 27th as the deadline for our interim report so we have two weeks. 


Mr. Basrorp: I have a question I would like to direct to the Secretary of 
State if that is the point of meeting we have reached. 


Translation) 

Mr. Attarp: At the last meeting I asked that the Chairman of the B.B.G. be 
‘alled. That was a proposal that may perhaps be taken into consideration by the 
iteering committee. Was a decision taken on this? 
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(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: Was there a decision taken? 


Mr. BAsForpD: These were matters still pending before the Steering Com 
mittee. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the Committee wishes its questions directed to th 
Minister in the order that the various branches appear here in the estimates 
Shall I take that for granted? 


(Translation) 


Mr. ASSELIN: On a point of Order, Mr. Chairman, since I raised an urgen 
question, I do not mind following the decision of this Committee, but since 
raised an urgent question in respect of the consideration of the Minister’ 
estimates. Could the Minister confirm that she will transmit my reques 
immediately to the Centennial Commission authorities so that when we will ge 
to this item, she will be ready to answer and that they would be ready t 
answer. 


(English) 
Miss LAMARSH: Mr. Chairman, I will have to check to see if we do that a 
present. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Since I have been called, I am interested in thi 
university grants item, 23 S on page 430. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I should ask if other members are interested in othe 
divisions that appear higher on the list. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Well, my question is not on the list in the sensi 
that it arises out of Miss LaMarsh’s own comments. Is this fair game? Could w 
ask her to elaborate a bit on one of her own comments in her remarks? It deal 
with the expansion of the National Film Board. I do not know whether you 
want me to wait until we get to it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. It would come later, I think. | 
Mr. BASFoRD: Mine is on the university grants in the centennial committee. 


Mr. MacquarriE: If no one has a question under item 1, I will field a smal 
one, Mr. Chairman. I am interested in the grant to the Fathers of Confederatio1 
Memorial Trust, particularly in its reduction. Does this follow a discussion witl 
that body as to any lessening of need? Am I right in assuming that this i: 
maintenance, then? | 


Miss LAMaRSH: The Under Secretary of State, Mr. Chairman, informs m¢ 
that this resulted from a review by the department of the financial position 0. 
the Centre, and for that reason the reduction was made and that presently 
under consideration there is a new submission by the Centre with respect t¢ 
their operating needs. 


Mr. MacquarriE: I doubt whether they are suggesting a further reduction 


Miss LAMarsH: Lately it does not seem that anyone is having a reduction ir 
any regard. This has been an enormously successful Centre, as I am suré 
everyone is prepared to acknowledge. It has a tremendous influence on the lifé 
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1 the Island and really most probably on the children who crowd the art 
»sses and have a new dimension in life as the result of the construction of the 
cntre. 


\ 
| Mr. MacquarRiE: It even helps our mature young people, too. 


_ Miss LAMAarsu: I think every young person in Prince Edward Island is 
preasingly matured of late. 


- Mr. MacquarRIE: Very good. 


Mr. STANBURY: Having visited this centre with my family last summer I 
must say that I am very enthusiastic about it and about what it is doing, but at 
(2 same time I was disappointed and distressed as a Canadian to find that the 
a2a as a whole, all of which I presume does not come under this trust, was in 
ts state of most disreputable maintenance. 


Miss LAMArRSH: In the city of Charlottetown? 


' Mr. Stanpury: I do not mean the city itself but the provincial building 
viich houses the Confederation Room where the Fathers of Confederation met 
apeared to be in a most unsatisfactory state. I wonder whether there is 
aything the government of Canada can do to co-operate with the government 
oPrince Edward Island, whichever government it might be, to ensure that this 
se which should be something in the nature of a national shrine is treated with 
t2 respect and attention it deserves. There seemed to be no provision for any 
st of guard, certainly there was no appearance of any Royal Canadian 
Jounted Police, for instance, which might be quite a decoration for such an 
hstoric site. I wonder whether some arrangements might be entered into with 
t2 government of Prince Edward Island to ensure that the whole area is 
nintained in a way which is in keeping with the national interest. 

My hon. friend shows me an item from the Charlottetown newspaper which 
ilicates that there is going to be some landscaping done there. I welcome that, 
kt I think the whole atmosphere surrounding this very lovely new building is 
rt one in keeping with our national pride. While it does not fall entirely within 
t2 purview of the Secretary of State I think she has become something in the 
rture of a protector of our national heritage under this new department. I 
vnder if she could take this under consideration. 


Miss LAMarsu: This is the provincial legislative buildings? 
Mr. STANBURY: Yes. 


' Miss LaMarsu: It has some obvious difficulties, of course, which might be 
flected tenfold, but I understand that the Confederation Chambers are of 
Erticular concern and this might well be a matter of concern. Perhaps when 
\ are able to ascertain what is the government of Prince Edward Island, it 
rght be well worth considering, because certainly the Island is itself a little 
jwel and even if sometimes it has political aberrations, it has without any doubt 
sme of the best of Canadians in it who have contributed in an unique way to 
te establishment of Canadian Confederation. 


Mr. Stansury: It was a bit of a shock to find in the heart of such a neat 
land a rather disappointing site of the confederation chamber, and one which 
las not apparently given much attention, or it did not appear to be given much 
| 24399—2 
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attention, by those in charge of it. I wonder whether there could not be some 
more national appreciation of the site, particularly— 


Miss LAMarRSH: They are going to put a parkway right up in there I think. 


Mr. STANBURY: —with a proper guard for the site and perhaps some 
recognition of the fact that there are many thousands of tourists coming to it 
not as the provincial buildings of Prince Edward Island, but as a nationa 
historic site, and as I say something of a national shrine. 


Miss LAMArsSH: It might be a very useful thing to declare it a nationa 
historic site. In this case I would refer Mr. Stanbury to my seatmate, the 
Minister of Northern Affairs. 


Mr. MAcDONALD (Prince): Well, Mr. Chairman, my understanding is tha 
the provincial building is now a part of the Fathers of Confederation Memoria 
Trust, and in that light they would have some responsibility for making the 
building more of a shrine, in keeping with the whole national history of the 
place, but I would like to come to the defence of those who have already 
worked over the last two or three years to do something with the building. ] 
say, in the first instance, that one of the perhaps typical island things about if 
was that it was so accessible and it was such a natural part of the atmosphere oi 
Prince Edward Island, which I think is a good quality; perhaps it was almost ¢ 
little too accessible at times and maybe we did not quite realize how valuable it 
was and that it is the only chamber now left in existence that reflects the 
influence of that era. 


There has been a good deal that has taken place in the building. I am not 
sure just when Mr. Stanbury visited it but I know that they have made 
considerable improvements and attempts to restore the chamber itself to its 
original condition to reflect the atmosphere of 1864. I know too that a number of 
other rooms related to it have been redecorated and that—I think I am right ir 
this—much has been done at the instigation of local people. It would be hoped ] 
think that if future improvements are to be made, if decorations, as you cal) 
them, in the persons of RCMP are to be put there, certainly there will need tc 
be federal assistance in this regard. I do not think it should be painted quite as 
black and white as Mr. Stanbury has done to the Committee. I have been in and 
out of that chamber since I was knee high to a grasshopper and I think I car 
say safely that there has been a good deal of improvement take place, and < 
good deal of sense of recapture of some of that era. | 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: He is comparing it with Toronto’s new City Hall. | 

Mr. MAcquarriE: If I might say a further word, Mr. Chairman, in fact that 
much of the problem that I believe Mr. Stanbury was distressed about stems 
from the fact that the contractors and all concerned did a magnificent job in 
finishing the building on schedule, and such things as landscaping were left tc 
the end and indeed some of the grounds of the existing provincial buildings 
were used to show our rather ugly construction equipment, but that is much 
improved. 


Miss LaMarsu: If I may make a personal remark, Mr. Chairman, I think 
the chamber itself is in beautiful condition. I have always been impressed on 
entering the legislative buildings with the wearing of the steps, the sense of 
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‘history in them of the thousands and thousands of people who have come and 
gone just as legislators have done. 

I do not know what the provincial government would think about the 
matter of restoring its own legislature but I would think, apart from the 
‘chamber itself, the federal government might be on very treacherous ground in 
encroaching on the province so far as actually housing the provincial legislature 
is concerned. 


Mr. STANBURY: Mr. Chairman, I only raised it because of not having grown 
‘up with this in my backyard, as two of the Members have, it was a bit of a 
shock to me, and particularly in contrast to what we see when we hear that 
places of similar importance, for instance, in the United States. I just felt that it 
‘was something, particularly as we approach our centennial, that we should be 
‘taking a particular interest in. I am quite willing as a federal member to accept 
‘the fact that there should be some responsibility financially on the part of the 
federal government to assist in any dressing up of this building. 


Miss LAMARSH: I would be very happy to look into what Mr. MacDonald 
‘has said about the Trust now handling the legislative building as well. My 
Under Secretary informs me that we do not know of this; the terms of the Trust 
‘now are not within our knowledge, but we would be very happy to look into 
the situation. 

Mr. SHERMAN: If I might just make a personal observation, Mr. Chairman, I 
think Mr. Stanbury is to be commended for the broad national view that he 
takes in this subject. 

Miss LAMARSH: Typical of Toronto, I think. 


_. Mr. SHERMAN: No; I was going to say, Miss LaMarsh, that it is certainly a 
‘welcome change, reflecting an entirely new attitude, getting away from the old 
parochial approach that has sometimes been expressed by members from the 
part of the country that he represents. 


Miss LaMarsH: Mr. Sherman, nobody from Toronto has talked in a 
\parochial way for so long; they are citizens of Canada now. 
| Mr. MAcquarrRiE: Mr. Chairman, I find myself, interested in one of the 
‘remarks of the Minister, about political abberations, and ask her where else 
could you produce a minority government with only two parties? 

Miss LAMaARSH: I would hope that none of the other provinces will try to 
‘produce a minority government with just two parties, even with four of six— 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Does item 1 carry? 
Item agreed to. 
5. Corporations Branch, $197,500. 


Miss LaMarsuH: This is the matter which is about to be, and in fact is 
largely handled by the President of the Privy Council with the Registrar 
General of Canada responsible. 


Mr. BaAsForpD: With reference to the estimates, whose estimates will they 
come under? 
24399—23 
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Miss LAMarRSH: They are within my estimates in the House, and I would 
think before this Committee. If the Committee wants to deal with it, 7. 


Favreau would be the one to question. 
Mr. BASForD: Is this Committee expected to report on these estimates? 
Miss LAMarsH: This Committee? Yes, all of them. | 
Mr. BASFoRD: On number five. 
Miss LAMARSH: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you want to leave this open? | 


Mr. BaAsrorp: I think you should stand it. Mr, Chairman. 
Item stands, 


The CHAIRMAN: Item 10? 
10. Translation Bureau, $2,998,600. 


Mr. LANGLots: I would like to have a clarification on the translation bureau 
I would like to ask the Minister the extent of the translation bureau. What doe: 
it cover, in fact? Does it cover all the government facilities and translation! 
Would the Minister care to comment on that? I know she mentioned in hei 
opening statement something about translation, I let it go by because I thought ] 
could return to it under this item. 


Miss LAMarsH: Mr. Chairman, the Translation Bureau is the translatior 
bureau of the government, for all of the departments, the crown agencies, wit 
some exceptions, royal commissions, papers for returns; all these matters ar¢ 
translated here. In the departments, in most cases, there is translator 01 
perhaps two who do things like minister’s speeches and matters of that kind: ir 
some cases, longer documentation, but by and large this covers both in and out 0! 
the House of Commons, and the Senate all the translators. | 


Mr. Lancuors: Is there a close relation between that and the civil service 
or is there any relation between the two? 


Miss LAMaArsuH: They both report to the Secretary of State. They are civi 
servants. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: Does the employment of people working in the transioae 
bureau have to go through the civil service or is that quite different? 


Miss LAMARSH: Yes. They are civil servants. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: Does this translation bureau just do oral translation, 01 
for example, does the CBC come under it too, and the BBG, or anybody thai 
works within these corporations. 


Miss LaMarsH: The CBC has its own. 
Mr. LANGLOIS: The CBC has its own. 


Miss LAMARSH: This is both oral and written, Hansard, the Comma 
hearings, royal inquiries, anything. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: It does the hiring for any departments that need suck 
translators. 
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Miss LAMarsu: It does the work, the civil recruits. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Recruits the people? 

Miss LAMArRSH: For this department. 

Mr. LANnctots: At the moment is there difficulty in obtaining recruits? 


Miss LAMarsuH: All of the positions are not filled, but because of the higher 
wages, and a vigorous recruiting program we have filled all of last year’s 
requirements. We have added more new positions but they are not yet all filled. 


Mr. Lancuots: I go back to the CBC because I have a specific case in mind. 
‘Suppose they did not need help at CBC and a person had made an 
application for a position but was not referred to any other department when 
possibly he should have been. I think I spoke to the Minister about it last 
‘September. This chap is still waiting for an answer. Possibly he could have been 
sent some place else because, with his qualifications he might have been able to 
find something to suit him. Actually, as far as being in the translation field is 
‘concerned you have to speak the two languages. I was wondering how they 
‘could co-ordinate a thing like that and whether they could make it a policy, 
‘when they do not need somebody for example in the CBC, to recommend 
that the person be sent somewhere else. This particular fellow had had 
‘experience in radio broadcasting in French and English for ten years. He was 
good for something on that sort of translation if he was not good for written 
translation. He was good on oral parts and he is still waiting for an answer and 
that dates back to September some time. In this regard the Minister tells me 
there is a lack of translators or there are some positions still open and he has not 
heard anything about them. 


Miss LAMarsu: I am informed that when someone applies, for instance, for 
-aCBC translation job, if turned down and not accepted for it, or if having been 
accepted no work was available at the moment, they simply sit there and wait 
until there was work available. If they had been turned down, I think not 

necessarily would the Civil Service inform them that there might be other fliers 
out for other jobs. The commission would certainly want to hear from anyone 
who was interested in doing this sort of work, and who was competent. 


Mr. Lanctots: I might clarify this. I think the man had had experience in 
radio broadcasting so he actually applied for a radio broadcasting job but his 
qualifications were stated, and the man was possibly as bilingual as you will 
‘meet anywhere. In this event I think he told the CBC that he was waiting for 
the job; he had a family and he has been waiting since September and they 
should have guided him along to another department such as this translation 
bureau which probably could have benefited from his services, and it would have 
been an advantage to both parties in question. This is one example I have but 
there might be more, and I was wondering if there was not some place that we 
could refer him to, or if the other departments could be told at that time, if you 
do not have an opening refer him to some place else. 
. Miss LaMarsu: I am informed there are lots of differences in the kind of 
bilingualism there is. The hon. member, Mr. Chairman, is a very bilingual 
person as indeed the Chairman is; perhaps not so in writing; perhaps not so in 
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translating from French to English or English to French which are quite 
different skills. There are some cases that require people with a specialized 
knowledge of technical language in one or the other languages. It is not everyone 
who has sufficient skills to be employed by the Translation bureau. I know from 
time to time when there has been a shortage of people and there has appeared 
to be a bottleneck, I had people say to me take bilingual students from uni-| 
versities and what not. In discussing this with the chief of the Translation 
bureau, we found that these people just cannot cope with it, because they make 
what we might call a rough translation and then when this is put before the 
checker, it is not perfect English or perfect French, as ought to emanate from 
the federal government of Canada. 

In fact a lot of money is wasted by hiring people who would just do rough 
work; a lot of time is wasted because maybe we will send out ten pages at a 
time to half a dozen different people and the work has to be virtually all. 
redone. It wastes money, too. We have, as you know, a Montreal translation. 
branch, which is also responsible through here because there are a number of 
very competent translators who did not want to move to Ottawa, so we set up a 
branch there and we send material to them. In the two places we try to get 
people who are very, very competent, and as might be appreciated, there is a. 
tremendous demand all over the country for people like this. | 


Mr. LANGLOIS: I quite agree with the Minister on that, Mr. Chairman. This. 
is why I asked this question. To go into translation you have to be practically 
perfect on the job that you have to do. There are some of these people that. 
have these qualifications, at least mastering to some extent both languages, and 
they also have experience in another branch. This particular fellow had 
experience in radio broadcasting, but possibly some other people that do not. 
come up to the requirements of the translation bureau, the qualifications | 
necessary in the languages involved, possibly could fit into min othied department 
which would need the services of such a person. I think as time goes by the 
need for more and more people that have both languages will become greater. 


Miss LAMarsH: I hope not only the Translation Bureau, but perhaps. 
some time we will reach the point where every Canadian is himself his own 
translator. 


Mr. LANGLoIS: But within the whole civil service structure, I think the need 
will become greater and greater and I was trying to find out how this difficulty | 
could be overcome. I myself have had a lot of people come to me with a certain | 
background and certain experience in one field. I know they have both 
languages; they have mastered them to a certain extent, not enough to be 
translators; but they could be an advantage to the civil service somewhere and I 
was wondering how you could direct these people. 


Miss LAMArRSH: Mr. Chairman, this is an increasingly important problem | 
and might I suggest that the hon. member put this to Mr. Carson when he 
appears for the Civil Service before this Committee. They are doing a consider- 
able amount of work on the question of bilingualism and the provision of sae 
facilities and I am sure will be able to satisfy the hon. member. 


Mr. BasrorbD: Mr. Chairman, are services of the translation bureau availa-_ 
ble to members of Parliament. 
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fei Miss LAMarSH: No, Mr. Chairman. They are always very hard pressed for 
royal commission reports; it takes weeks to have these matters translated. If we 
made this available to members of Parliament on a sort of first come, first 
served basis, I am afraid we would have an even more impossible delay which 
already members of the House are complaining about in the matter of transla- 
tion. I understand some go to the law branch, some people hire some of these 
cute little French Canadian secretaries. 
Mr. Basrorp: That suggestion is an appealing one, but I wonder if the 
Minister would give some thought to the first suggestion. 


| 


Miss LAMars3: It is a real difficulty. There is a terrific shortage of people. 


| Mr. Basrorp: I asked the question because I have four French speaking 
constituents who write to me and I would like to reply to them in perfect 
French. 


Mr. Lancuots: Is the government thinking, for the benefit of the House, 
about setting up a small translation committee like that? 


Miss LAMarsH: We are hopeful of the fact that all members will become 
bilingual. 


| Mr. LANGLOIS: Well this is a good thing possibly, but even so, I think it 
would be an advantage to the House— 


Miss LAMarsH: I do not think Mr. Basford would come in there. 


i Mr. LANGLOIS: It might be an advantage to the House in that respect 
because I have some letters presently that I have received from different cabinet 
ministers even, and I have to translate them, either myself or send them back 
and ask for them in French because the people I am sending them out to are 
French people, and the letter came back in English. The letter I received was in 
English. I know that I have had other members come to my office to get their 
letters translated, and I do it willingly but if we had possibly some small staff 
for the members of Parliament—it might come under the Speaker’s jurisdiction, 
I would not know—it would certainly be an advantage to the House. 


Miss LAMARSH: But the translators in the House are under the Secretary of 
State. 


| Mr. LANGLots: Well, that would probably come under your department too, 
I gather. 


Miss LaMarsn: The difficulty is, as I say, the matter of priorities and there 
are just not enough qualified people in this field. They are very hard to find. 


Mr. LANcLoIs: Could the Minister not recommend? 


Miss LAMarsH: This is the difficulty. I have had a number 
recommended to me, but some of these people are not qualified. The fellow may 
appear to interpret very well, but that is not translation. Of course, the 
‘emanation of a government which has two official languages should be perfect 
in both languages. It should not even appear to be translation of one another, 
and this takes very highly skilled people. There are not very many of them. 


Accordingly, the hope is that members who I know always wish to increase 
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their skill, will themselves become bilingual for the obvious purpose of being 
able to communicate with their own constituents. ; 


Mr. LANGLoIs: But even so, Mr. Chairman, especially in the field of politics 
where a sentence can have a different meaning, you just cannot translate one 
sentence from one language to another word for word because it can have an 
entirely different meaning. Sometimes you have to have the whole paragraph tc 
grasp the meaning as well when you start translating from French to English oy 
English to French. This is where the Minister mentioned a while ago when the 
Members would be bilingual, but in the meantime, it takes an awful lot of 
practice to get to that point. This is where a highly skilled translation bureau 
for the House would be very efficient and very well accepted, I think. It is 
mostly always the same thing, political issues; there are no technical terms in it. 
I have already had to translate an engineer’s plan for a school into French, and 
I must say that that gave me difficulty because there are some technical terms 
in English that do not exist in French and vice versa. We are not talking about 
that. This is a point of straight translating, keeping the sense of the sentence or 
the meaning of the letter or whatever it is. I think before we attain that for 
each member of the House, we are going to have to wait a long time, so it 
would probably be a very good thing if we could start setting up this committee 
or this translation bureau, build it up over the years, so that it would be 
efficient and large enough to fulfil the demands of the future years. | 


Miss LAMArsH: Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to look into the possibility 
of it. I cannot say that we would take someone who was less proficient to 
answer the members’ mail. Members would not want to send out mail with 
errors in translation. It might be that the party caucuses would like to hire 
someone who would do that kind of thing. As a private member I think I had a 
Mrs. Bourget who was a highly bilingual secretary and she used to help me 
with the translation. Not everyone is all that lucky. . 


Mr. STAFFORD: Where is the Translation Bureau located? 
Miss LAMarsuH: Physically? 


Mr. STAFFORD: Yes. How far from the House? | 


Miss LAMARSH: Mainly on the eleventh floor of the Canadian building on 
Laurier Avenue, but the translators in the department also belong to it and they 
are located close to their work, usually with an office in the department to 
which they are assigned. 


Mr. STAFFORD: What percentage of the total work of the translation bureau. 
would be done for the House of Commons, including the committees? 

Miss LAMarsH: Mr. Henry Mayer, the director, might be able to answer 
this kind of question better than I. I suppose that would vary from year to year, 
depending on how long the House sits and how active the committees are, and 
how many royal commissions are reporting. I really do not know. 


Mr. STAFFORD: Because of the steady flow of work from the House of 
Commons, has it ever been suggested that it might be more effective that the 
House have its own translation bureau? | 


Miss LaMarsu: I think it has, yes. 
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Mr. STAFFORD: Would not the work of the committees be more up to date 
and the translation done faster and the work done quicker if we had this 
bureau? 


Miss LAMarsuH: The interpreters and translators, the people who are doing 
this kind of committee work, are generally located in and about the House of 
_ Commons. They do not come up from the Canadian building. They are like the 
departmental people. They are on the spot. I think the translation service 
| started in the House of Commons, and it has spread from there and is now more 
centralized because it spreads into each department. 
| 


Item agreed to. 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF CANADA 


15. Administration, operation and maintenance, $2,240,000. 


Mr. HYMMEN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Minister a question 
' which has to do with the increase in the staff of the National Museum. I ask this 
question because as she has already mentioned, I know, that both she and we 
_ would like to see these new buildings but the new buildings I believe are a little 
bit away. I was just wondering if there was some general explanation of the 
_ increase in personnel in the interim period. 


Miss LAMarsH: It is from two points, I think, the staff for research and the 
staff for display. We cannot wait until we have a new building to augment and 
' upgrade the staff we have in the Museum. People are highly skilled and when 
they become available we try to get hold of them, whether we have a building 
or not. And one of the real difficulties in holding on to them is the absence of a 
_ building. It should be the other way around. 


i 


The CHairman: Are there any other questions? 
Item 15 carried? 


| Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, the agencies are going to come before us, I do 
not think we can carry the estimate until the director comes before us. We 
| presumably are going to have the director of the National Museum here, so I 
_ think the item should stand until he appears. 


Mr. LANGLoIs: Mr. Chairman, the same thing applies to item 10 that we 
_have passed, I had the intention of coming back to it when the civil service 
people appear before the Committee. Why not carry it for the Minister today 
and if we have any other questions we can follow the same procedure when the 
other department people appear. 

Mr. Basrorp: The item we passed is item 10, which is the translation 
bureau. The Civil Service Commission item has not been passed, and these are 
quite separate items. 


Mr. LANGLOotrs: The civil service would have the same item left. 


The CHAIRMAN: No; let us just pass from one item to the other and we will 
see when the agencies are before us. I think there were members who expressed 
_ an intention to ask questions on university grants. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: First of all, I want to thank the Minister. If I can 
editorialize it is a fine idea to have this area centralized under the aegis of the 
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Minister. It has been really just floating, because it has not had any anchor and 
I am glad it will be under the Secretary of State. I wonder what success the | 
Minister has had with recruitment of a co-ordinator. We have all noted the ad 
in the newspapers recently. Has there been any success in obtaining this 
official? | 


Miss LAMARsSH: Applications are still being received for this position. There | 
has been a very good response but as yet they have not been screened. No one 
has been chosen. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I just happened to notice the date of closing. Of course, | 


$28,220,000 is what—about one-tenth of the money that the government of | 
Canada spends on various aids to education. Is that a fair estimate? 


Miss LAMarsH: I am informed that that is about right. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Would it be the intention that when the co-ordinator is | 
selected that all the various agencies of the government of Canada spending 
money on education would be co-ordinated? 


| 


Miss LAMarsH: They would be co-ordinated, Mr. Chairman, but not) 
necessarily directly under the Secretary of State. This co-ordinator’s responsi- | 
bility will be not only university grants and perhaps students loans, or students’ | 
assistance directly, or per capita grants, or operating grants, things of this kind, | 
but also the co-ordination in other departments of the assistance that is given to. 
education. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Like Indian affairs, Eskimos, and so on; armed service | 
personnel. I do not know whether this is a fair question, but if it is not we can | 
forget it and I will ask it in another arena. Is active consideration being given to | 
the capital recommendations of the Bladen Commission? | 


Miss LAMARSH: Yes, Mr. Chairman. | 
The CHAIRMAN: Item 35. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: There were more questions about the university grants. — 


Mr. BAsrorb: Mr. Fairweather, having a great mind, asked the questions I | 
was thinking of asking. 


Mr. STanspury: Mr. Chairman, I am interested in this field too, and I am 
very gratified that we are going to have what amounts to a federal office of 
education. I am wondering when it is expected that this will actually be in 
operation. Does the acquisition of the co-ordinator initiate the office? 


Miss LAMArRSH: In a sense, in the last few months it has been in operation. | 
The Under Secretary has been chairing an inter-departmental committee, and 
has been responsible for dealing with provincial governments and universities . 
or teaching associations and what-not, so that the work is really under way 
under Mr. Steele. Because of his other responsibilities, of course, he is not going | 
to be able to give full time to it as it grows and burgeons, and for that reason > 
the co-ordinator who reports through him and the department itself will be 
coming in. It will be appreciated that in this re-structuring of the department of 
Secretary of State, all these agencies, some fourteen of them with their own 
heads, report up through the Under Secretary. There has not been any sort of | 
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line operation but there are now to be line operations, fundamental operations 
as such directly under the Under Secretary in the fields of both education and 
)citizenship. At the moment there are a few people, one of them is Mr. Hamel 
whom the House yesterday appointed as Chief Electoral Officer, and that is one 
‘less person we have working with us at the moment, but recruiting is going on 
as the program develops. 


| Mr. STANBURY: Is the Under Secretary now doing the kind of co-ordination 
you spoke of among the different departments in the field of education? 


Miss LAMArsH: Yes. Up until now it has been largely the process of being 
an information centre and drawing together all these kinds of things. 


Mr. STANBURY: The idea is that the co-ordinator will be a person par- 
ticularly cognizant of educational problems and will have the responsibility of 
co-ordinating the educational functions not only which come under the direct 
authority of the Secretary of State, but those from other departments of 
government as well. 
| 


Miss LAMARSH: Yes, Mr. Chairman. As might be expected, most of the 
applicants have been people from the university field. 


| 
| 
Mr. STANBURY: I was about to observe that this is a tremendous landmark 
ieueh we have achieved almost unnoticed. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Is this deliberate? If the hon. member for York- 
Scarborough is right, I wonder why there is not any articulation of this? 


Miss LAMARSH: Well, Mr. Chairman, I have mentioned it in several 
‘speeches, but Mr. Steele really is the reason I think why we are concerned in 
‘the Secretary of State department. He has been the chairman of this committee 
‘which is developing the government’s response to the needs for assisting in the 
‘educational field. I would think that it is largely because the government 
‘organization bill has been ready to go through the House for such a long time. 
_ Until that actually happened we were not in a position to spend the money or to 
‘recruit or do very much in the Secretary of State’s department, or launch 
ourselves more or less publicly in the field. Indeed, it is not a field I suppose 
that much publicity will be given to, except to those interested in the universi- 
ties and in the higher education and research field. 


Mr. TRUDEAU: Mr. Chairman, I was wondering if the reason why no more 
‘publicity was being given was that there was some constitutional difficulty. I 
wonder if I could ask the Minister whether much thought is being given in the 
department to the constitutional implications of some of these things. 


\ 


| Miss LAMarsH: A very great deal of thought because of the obvious 
‘difficulty of creating a co-ordinating department. In the past, governments have 
‘put a great deal of money into assistance to learning of one kind or another, and 
have used various euphemisms to cover the fact that it was really operating in a 
field that might be called “education”. “Education” may be defined now, as it 
has been in practice as being the pre-university level. For this 
municipalities and provinces are entirely responsible under the BNA Act. 
‘Perhaps it will have been noticed that the government organization bill does not 
say “education”; it says “learning” and in French it says “la dissémination du 
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savoir’. The word “education” does not appear anywhere because of the obvious 
instinctive response of the provinces that it would be an encroachment on their 
constitutional field. It is generally felt that highly educated people and research 
must be mobile and thus this is more than provincial responsibility; here the 
government only reflects the people’s feelings; that provincial boundaries do not 
interfere with the interchange of educated people and the necessity of develop- 
ing them on the widest possible basis. This is not the kind of education which 
the Fathers of Confederation intended to lay upon the intermediate level of 
government. After all “education” in their context was only an enlargement of 
the family responsibility. The matter has been treated with as much delicacy as. 
possible and the Under Secretary has visited the provinces and discussed with 
the deputy ministers responsible, and in some cases, with the Ministers, their | 
views, of their responsibilities and the federal government’s responsibility, 
Indeed, a conference which we anticipate will take place next week will deal as 
much with philosophical discussions of the responsibilities of the various level 
of government, as with formula to meet that responsibility. 

Mr. TRUDEAU: Mr. Chairman, this is a very interesting theory and I suppose 
we will know whether it is right or wrong if it is ever tested by the courts. I am 
prepared to assume for the sake of argument that it is right and I can see the | 
very great advantages which would be coming to Canada if the constitutional | 
theory is right, but if we kill men, for the sake of argument, that it is right, can 
we assume that the federal government will not accept any opting out provi- | 
sions or any fiscal equivalents provisions. If it is right constitutionally, surely it 
is right for all provinces. If it is wrong for some provinces it is wrong for all. Is. 
there any thought being given in the department to this provision; to 7. 
consequences of the acceptability or not of this constitutional theory? 


; ; | 
Miss LAMARSH: I would personally agree with Mr. Trudeau, Mr. Chairman. 


Most of the opting out, in the true sense of the word, has been on fairly firm 
agreement that it be permitted only for mature developed programs which are 
shared-cost programs. In some instances, there has been a failure to opt in, 

which is slightly different; but notwithstanding the secondary, by this I mean 
pre-university levels, differences in the systems of education throughout the 
country, there appears to be a necessary similarity in the university aul | 
graduate work, obviously because it is not just similar in various parts of 
Canada; it is similar in various parts of the world. One cannot say that for 
instance, research in the field of cancer, or teachers to assist in research, is a | 
Quebec matter, an Alberta matter or an Ontario matter, these fields should | 
really not know any national boundaries, much less provincial boundaries. There | 
are many who argue that in these cases the constitutional position is such that, 
the federal government has no business at all being in them, although it has. 
been in them for a long time. There has been no particular outcry about it, and | 
many of those people who argue that notwithstanding the constitutional posi- 
tion which presently should not permit this kind of involvement, there ought to 
be an amendment to the constitution to permit it. Then there are others who T 
think wear the cloak of real purists who say every kind of “learning” falls 
within “education”; but Iam sure the Committee does not want me to go into a 

long legalistic or phifoasshial discussion of what is learning or education. 
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In any event, policy which is developed by a government first must reflect 
ithe direction that government would hope to go and then almost invariably that 
“policy will be tempered and modified in some way by the necessity of getting it 
passed and working. Most of the institutions of higher education are already so 
‘framed as to have a very close liaison—perhaps to many people too close a 
Me coo. provincial governments as such. It is obviously necessary to make 
this a co-operative field. So politicians will always be artists of the possible; 
compromises, which in theory might be insupportable, may have to take place. 


, 

Mr. TRUDEAU: Well, Mr. Chairman, I agree with the Minister that it is 
important to compromise on what is possible but surely the constitution is there, 
and it must be obeyed. If there is any fundamental law in Canada, it is that, 
and if any other laws are to be obeyed by the citizens, surely the government 
must begin by obeying the constitution. Apparently there is some uncertainty in 
Canada on what the constitution says on this, but it would be nice if the 
members of the Committee knew what the government’s thought was on this, 
and if they are interpreting the constitution in such a way that they think that 
the constitution says one thing for nine provinces and another for another. In 
other words, if the government is thinking of going further along the lines of 
opting out in fiscal doings and so on, it would be helpful, not only to this 
Committee, but to the citizens if the government were to state some of its 
constitutional theories. Then I think perhaps that is part of the answer which 
might be given to the members, when Mr. Fairclough says why is there not 
‘more—sorry I could not remember your name— 


Miss LAMarsH: Well, the conference which had been anticipated for next 
week might have resolved some of these difficulties. I do not think the 
government in the past, in this field or others, has indicated that they think 
there is one constitution for nine provinces and another for the tenth. 


Mr. TRUDEAU: It does, or does not? 

Miss LAMarsu: I do not think it has indicated any such thing. I think that 
wherever there has been an opting out privilege it has been available to ten 
provinces, although all might not decide to accept it. 

Mr. TrupEAu: Mr. Chairman, I do not think I would want to argue that 
here. 

Miss LAMarsuH: In any event, Mr. Chairman, this particular item in these 
estimates is very out of date because the $2 per capita university grant 
will have to have a supplementary estimate to bring it to the $5 already 
announced. It will either be in supplementary estimates or next year’s, the next 
stage of the learning program—“la dissémination du savoir” program. Is this a 
good translation, by the way? 


t 


! 
| The CHAIRMAN: Dissémination du savoir? 
Miss LAMAarsuH: Yes, of learning. 

| The CHAIRMAN: Excellent. 

Miss LAMarsH: They carry the right meaning. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a job of translation here. 
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Are there any other questions on this item? Centennial Commission then, 
35. 
35. General administration, including the National conference on the 
centennial of confederation, $3,278,000. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Minister I would appreciate some elaboration and 
education on items 35 and 40, in so far as they refer specifically to the national! 
conference on the centennial of confederation. I note that under vote 35 the 
disbursements for the national conference on the centennial of confederation for 
the year just ended included the sum of $635,000 for informational publications, 
exhibits, displays and films. In those same areas the total expenditure in the 
current fiscal year will be around $800,000. Obviously I have been deprived of 
part of my education, but I am not very familiar with this national conference 
on the centennial of confederation, and where it differs from other programs 
and projects of national significance, it must differ because it is listed separately 
from those programs and projects covered under vote 40. Where has this money 
to publicize it and disseminate information on it gone, and where has that 
information gone? I have not encountered much of it myself, I would appreciate 
some illumination. 


Miss LAMarsH: Vote 35, Mr. Chairman, is the general administration of the 
Centennial Commission which includes the National Conference. Vote 40 is the 
capital projects, other projects, the dollar per capita, which is granted by the 
federal and matched by the provincial government and at least matched by the 
municipalities. They are quite different. If I might deal for a moment with the 
per-capita program. Projects come up to the provinces, are approved at that 
level, come forward and are approved at the federal level and paid for from 
here; that is, the federal government pays a dollar, the province a dollar. I am 
sorry that is paid for from Vote 45. Vote 40, I am informed, but the present 
commissioner can give you more detailed information; has to do with such 
national projects as the Centennial Train and Caravans, Bid things of this kind. 
Vote 35 covers not only those who are employed by fe Centennial Commission | 
for the period up to and including Centennial year, their publications, their) 
advertising and promotional material, but also the various board members’ 
expenses. Board members are appointed to come every so often, I think it is) 
every month or so—four times a year. There is in addition the National 
Conference which is to meet next on Sunday and Monday in Victoria, British) 
Columbia, and it is to go on to the Yukon and the Northwest Territories from) 
there. It has about 100 members, people appointed from all across the country. | 

In addition to this, there is a conference which does not have any) 
prominent position ander. the Centennial which is a kind of dominion- provincial 
meeting of ministers and deputy ministers who are responsible in the provinces. 
The information publications, exhibits, displays and so on, cover a great many 
conferences which have been called aad which the Genteniahs assists or pays 
the whole amount of, for promotional ideas, for engendering enthusiasm, for 
materials to assist individuals to go back into the community. Let me give the 
Committee one example of a one-day conference which was called for about six) 
weeks ago, I think, at the Chateau Laurier, of representatives from all across. 
Canada of communities and regions with a view to advancing the Centennial 
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program to paint up and clean up for Centennial year, a rural beautification 
program. In this program the federal government pays nothing toward the 
program but provides assistance and financial assistance towards this kind of 
conference, speakers and other aids. 


The Centennial is increasing the number of people working for it now and 
‘it is increasing the amount of money it is spending, partly, of course, because of 
the initial expense—every year things cost more than they did the year 
before—but partly as well because much of the planning, relatively inexpensive, 
‘is over and the clothing of those plans with reality is now underway, and this is 
‘very expensive, as may be appreciated. The fruition of these plans will be, of 
‘course, the actual celebrations of Centennial year. Members have seen flags 
lehich are sent to each office, Centennial flags, Centennial pins, and promotional 
‘literature. They will be receiving within the next week or so one, two, three, or 
for sub lists showing the layout of Centennial projects and Centennial 
\éelebrations throughout the whole of next year across the whole country. The 
development of this program is really proceeding apace. We are still getting all 
‘kinds of ideas in for Centennial, but it is rather late to develop some of them. I 
can have it broken down for you. I know the secretary has this information. It 
might be that you would like to get this from Mr. Gauthier, the Associate 
‘Commissioner. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Yes. A breakdown is not necessary at the moment. Thank 
‘you very much. I understand, in other words, that these are expenses which are 
‘related to and refer to the general dissemination of information about the 
centennial as a whole. We are not talking about a specific national conference 
‘on the centennial; we are talking about promotion of the whole centennial. 


Miss LAMaArRSH: This body is called the national conference. There are 100 
people and it has met twice a year and will meet too in the centennial year. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Well that is fine. Thank you very much. 


| 
| 
h 


The CHAIRMAN: Other questions? 


_. Mr. Basrorp: On Vote 45, I wish to ask a question about the so-called 
cultural grant of $2,500,000 to each province. I take they are in Vote 45. 


Miss LAMARSH: Yes. 


| Mr. BasrorpD: Well, then I would like to ask about the Youth Travel 
program, which I take it is in Vote 35. 


i} 
Miss LAMARSH: Vote 40, the youth travel program. 


Mr. BAsForRD: Well, then I will ask something about Vote 35. For the next 
meeting, or when the commissioner is here, I would like a list of the members of 
the conference. 


Miss LAMARSH: The National Conference? 
Mr. BASFORD: Yes. 
Miss LAMArRSH: That can be supplied. 


' Mr. Basrorp: And the names of those who were candidates in the last 
federal election and copies of letters from any of them who offered to resign 
during the election campaign. 
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Miss LAMarsH: I know of one in British Columbia. I am sorry, that was a 
member of the Board of Directors, not of the Conference. One member from 
British Columbia, a woman, offered to resign. 

Mr. Basrorp: Could you table in the Committee her letter of resignation? 


Miss LAMAarSH: Yes. I will be glad to do that. | 
Mr. BAsForD: The youth travel program comes under another vote, does it? ) 


Miss LAMAaARSsuH: Vote 40. 
The CHAIRMAN: If there are no questions on 35 you can go to 40 with | 
your next question. | 


40. Programs and projects of national significance including grants 
towards such programs and projects, $9,519,500. 


Mr. BAsFrorD: With regard to the youth travel program which I think is an . 
excellent one, and every young person I have talked to who has participated in it 
thought it was very worth while, I am wondering whether any long term 
planning has been started, or any long term thought has been given to carrying 
such a program on beyond the centennial? ) 


Miss LAMarsH: Yes. This was a very successful program. I think something | 
like 40,000 young people, it is anticipated, by next year will be travelling 
around the country. If we are going to have responsibilities for citizenship, we 
feel that this is probably one of the most worth-while things we have done to. 
foster a real commitment of citizenship and in that branch of the department 
we are extremely interested in seeing it carried on. 


Mr. Basrorp: What is the cost of this program? I do not see it in de 
breakdown here. 


Miss LAMarsH: Of the present item, $500,000 for the purely federal | 
program and $353,000 for the federal-provincial, No. I am sorry, $500,000 for 
the federal-provincial and $353,000 for the voluntary agencies. 


Mr. BAsForD: Has the thinking matured sufficiently; how would ei 
program be carried on after the centennial? | 


Miss LAMarsH: It is no particular problem to carry on as far as the | 
volunteer part of it is concerned, and we find considerable enthusiasm with the | | 
provinces as well for carrying it on beyond Centennial year. It might very well | 
be—TI cannot tell you at this time—Mr. Chairman, simply an extension beyond 
’*67 of what we are currently doing. 


Mr. BasrorpD: It involves maintaining the centennial administration? 


Miss LAMarsH: Not necessarily, because it would be absorbed in the 
Citizenship Branch. We cannot maintain the whole Centennial set-up until the | 
next hundred year anniversary. A lot of people came to work on the Centennial - 
on the basis of eighteen months or two years. 


Mr. BASFORD: Yes. Well I asked the question because hoped it could be 
carried on under some other agency or aegis. Under which vote do the matching | 
grants come for community projects? 
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| 

Miss LAMarsuH: Vote 45. 

| Mr. BasFrorp: No. I have no other questions on item 40. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there questions on Vote 40? 45? 


DEPARTMENT OF SECRETARY OF STATE 


45. Centennial Commission—Payment to the Centennial of Confed- 
eration Fund to enable grants to be made to the Provinces for local 
projects of a lasting nature (the total of such grants made from the said 
Fund not to exceed $18,935,000) and to enable grants to be made to the 
Provinces for projects included in the Federal-Provincial Confederation 
Memorial Program $13,000,000. 


Mr. BAsrorpD: I would like tabled for the next meeting the agreements 
between the centennial commission or the government of Canada whoever is 
the agreeing party, and the province of British Columbia, with regard to the 
administration of the matching grants program by which the centennial com- 
mission puts up one dollar and the provinces and municipalities put up two 
dollars. 


Miss LAMARSH: Yes. 


Mr. BasrorD: Could I also have tabled for each province how the two 
dollars matching grant is paid vis-a-vis the province and the municipality. 


Miss LAMarsH: How it is paid? 


| Mr. BAsForp: Yes. In the case of British Columbia let me put it this way. It 
was certainly everyone’s understanding I think that towards community proj- 
ects under the centennial the federal government would put up one dollar and 
the provinces one dollar and the municipalities one dollar per capita for 
community centennial projects. But like so much that happens in British 
Columbia, the provincial government is only putting up sixty cents and the 
‘municipalities are being stuck for $1.40. 


An hon. MEMBER: Poor province. 
Mr. Basrorp: I would like a report on that division for each province. 


Miss LAMarsu: I am informed that we will not have the details of the two 
dollars but I am told by Mr. Gauthier that it is possible that sixty cents can be 
put up. I did not happen to know that myself because the agreement is that the 
province will be responsible for finding two dollars for every dollar of federal 
‘contribution; and if they find this, partly or largely from the province, it is their 
responsibility and not ours. We are concerned only that we match their two 
dollars with our one dollar. But we will try to provide the agreement but I 
cannot— 


Mr. Basrorp: I have a letter from the Centennial Commission outlining the 


situation in British Columbia, so I presume that the same letter could be 
produced for each province. 

Miss LAMarsu: The same letter? 

| Mr. Basrorp: The same information contained in the letter. 
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Miss LAMArRsH: You are asking for every municipality? 


Mr. BASForD: Every province. I want to know the policy in each province as 
to how the two dollars are being raised by the provinces. I would also like to 
know what effort is put into the $2,500,000 cultural grants that were granted 
for the building of some cultural building or enterprise; what effort is made: 
by the centennial commission to show that these are buildings partly financed 


by grants from the federal centennial administration. ; 


Miss LAMARSH: What effort is made by the federal Commission to show 
that the $2,500,000 federal tax dollars have been contributed to these buildings? 
Well in many cases whatever effort is made has not been very effective, at least 
in two provinces I can think of there has been little to indicate that the federal 
government has made a financial contribution. | 


Mr. BasrorD: Specifically I would like to know what effort has been made’ 
to show that the museum being built in Victoria, British Columbia, has 
$2,500,000 worth of federal money in it. 


Miss LAMArsH: It will have to have a plaque on it when it is done. | 


Mr. BAsForD: I would like to know whether any member of the centennial | 
administration or of the federal government was invited to the sod turning for 
that building, or the opening of the building. 


Miss LAMarsH: Is that the one that was dedicated by the Queen Mother? 
Mr. BASFORD: Yes. 


| 


Miss LAMARSH: We did not know about it until we saw it on television. I do. 
not suppose any invitation had been received but I am not sure of that; not to’ 
the knowledge of the secretary. | 

Mr. BAsrorD: Well, the centennial administration has taken note of the 
questions I would like to ask when the commissioner is before us. I have no 
further questions. 


Mr. SHERMAN: One question I would like to raise while we are on the 
centennial commission. I understand that recently a report was made to the | 
Centennial Commission on film making. I believe it was referred to as the 
Anderson Report. 


Miss LAMaARSH: Yes, on films. . 
Mr. SHERMAN: Is this report now available to members of the Committee? ' 


Miss LaMarsuH: It is a report made by consultants to the Centennial 
Commission. I do not know if it has been dealt with as yet by the Executive | 
Board. I have not had recommendations on it, but I do know that a request was | 
received and approved to publish it in a trade publication. I therefore think it is | 
available to the public. I did OK the publication of it, but I am not sure that the | 
publication is taking place now. I am told by the secretary of the Centennial | 
Commission that as yet the executive council has not dealt with it, so it might | 
be a little delayed in general dissemination but it is my expectation that it will | 
be available to the public and to members shortly. | 


| 
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'” Mr. SHERMAN: From my knowledge of the report, I feel it is important that 
the report be tabled in this Committee as soon as possible because it has a great 
deal to say, I understand, with regard to future film making in this country, and 
as much as we expect to deal with this matter in the House, the matter of 
feature films, I would hope that we could have this information available to us 
so that we could deal effectively with the matter both in Committee and in the 
House. 

Miss LAMaArRsSH: I am informed that on Sunday next—it is not a bad day to 


do things—the subcommittee of the executive of the Centennial will be dealing 
‘with this in Victoria. Maybe in the next week we will be able to distribute it. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Well, then we would not have our say on the subject in 
the House until after that? 


Miss LAMarsH: The report to the Centennial Commission is considerably 
‘wider than the bill regarding the feature film development. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): But it has a particular set-up with regard to the 
future of the industry? 


Miss LAMarsH: Of the film industry in general, with the use of CBC and 
‘use of film board and private industry, yes. It does not deal, in my recollection, 
with the machinery for lending money or investing in films which is the 
purpose of the feature film bill. 


Mr. HymmMen: I have one question for clarification. This has to do with the 
$2,500,000 for each of, I believe, ten provinces. Are some of these projects being 
‘delayed like the one in the province of Ontario, because I cannot see $25 million 
here unless it is going to be brought in on a supplementary estimate? 


Miss LaMarsH: Well, the money that is in the estimates depends on 
‘progress. I might give you a run down very quickly: Nova Scotia’s building is 
the Sir Charles Tupper addition to the Medical Centre for Dalhousie University, 
and that is on the rails, I think shortly to be concluded. Prince Edward Island’s 
is the Centre already constructed. New Brunswick’s is an office building in 
Fredericton. It is finished. It is not open? Quebec’s is a conservatory at Quebec 
city. The ground is dug and that is ali so far. Newfoundland is in about the 
‘same position, and this is to be an arts centre in connection with the university, 
and it is expected that it will be completed for next year. Ontario’s is the 
‘museum. The ground is dug. Manitoba’s is a very imaginative arts centre where 
the ground is certainly dug and construction has started. Saskatchewan has two 
buildings, one in Saskatoon and one in Regina. The one in Regina I think has 
the steel up. They are stopped at the moment because the estimates are very 
‘much higher than anticipated; and the one in Saskatoon has the ground dug, I 
am not sure if is started beyond that. Alberta’s is a museum in Edmonton, and 
it is under way, I am informed. In British Columbia it is the archives and 
museum in Victoria which the Queen Mother did something with. I think she 
‘put the foundation stone in, or something. The only one that is finished is in 
Fredericton. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any more questions? 
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Mr. SHERMAN: I would just like to add my endorsement to what Mr, 
Basford said about the centennial student exchange program. I was ata seminar 
in Winnipeg last week where the subject came up and certainly I think 
wherever in Canada one goes, one encounters ringing endorsement of it and 
support for it nowadays. It is something on which I would like to add my’ 
congratulations to the commission and the government. 


Miss LAMARSH: Well, I must say it is not my program, but I am as enthusi-. 
astic a supporter as others. 


The CHAIRMAN: I thank the Minister— 


. 
Mr. Basrorp: I have a couple more questions on other items. We are not. 
through yet. 


Mr. STANBURY: Mr. Chairman, these estimates that we have before us ate | 
not all the estimates that come under the Secretary of State; that is why | 
Basford was questioning the fact that we were through. P| 


Mr. BASForD: I have two small questions arising out of the National 
Gallery. I am wondering whether the Minister has made any analysis of La 
mail that she has received on the suggestion of the acquisition of the— 


Miss LAMarsH: I can make the analysis very simple. It is hot one way 
or the other. 


Mr. BAsrorpD: Have you a breakdown one way or the other? 


Miss LAMARSH: My impression is—I have not formally made an analysis—is | 
that it is about fifty-fifty. I might say that people I talk to are about ninety per . 
cent in favour but from correspondence it is about fifty-fifty. 


Mr. BASForRD: There is one other question which I ask you because of your | 
former connection with the Department of Health and Welfare where you | 
acquired a certain expertise in the matter of pensions. If the acquisition price of — 
this painting was applied to pensions what size increase in pension would it. 
mean to each person over 65? 


Miss LAMarsu: I could break it down— 
An hon. MEMBER: Forty-five cents. 


Miss LAMarsz: I think there are a million old age pensioners so that would | 
be $6 once for each of them, fifty cents a month. I think there are about a. 
million and a half, 65 and over, and since the hon. member is younger than I am | 
he can divide the one and a half into six—it will be $4.15. Fifty cents once a_ 
month for a year as opposed to something that might cost $6 million which» 
would live for the ages. 

Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): On this question, Mr. Minister, has any thought | 
been given to other means of financing the acquisition of this painting other | 
than direct government expenditure? } 


Miss LAMARSH: Yes. | 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): For instance, some kind of a national project to ! 
which everyone might contribute in some way, other than through the—? 
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Miss LAMARSH: We have taxes, Mr. MacDonald. Most of the people do 
zontribute. 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): Yes, I know. 
Miss LAMAarsu: That would be about thirty cents a head I think. 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): This often destroys some of the incentive or 
motivation but I wondered if there was some way in which there could be a 
zonscious and, if you like, a voluntary contribution, or was this considered? 


| Miss LAMAarsn: If it were decided to acquire it and if the owner decided to 
sell it, there are other considerations; it might be displayed for a cost, with an 
option to purchase. Indeed, some thought—I do not mean to say that a great deal 
of work has gone into it—has been given to the fact that like the project of 
Statue of Liberty, the children of the country might be asked to participate in 
lsuch a project. I would myself not want to see a national purchase such as this 
acquired by gifts from ten thousand cultivated people or a thousand cultivated 
people who might never be in Canada, as has been done in the acquisition of the 
Moore sculpture in Toronto. I think I would prefer it to belong to everyone, by 
virtue of their participating in the acquisition, than of asking some few people 
to make a tremendous contribution to present it to the country. 


I would certainly hope that in the years to come the Canadians who have 
acquired works of art would desire to leave them to the people of the country, 
not of the province but of the country, regardless of where they might be 
located. But these are the things that were acquired in the first place for their 
appeal to the person who spent his money, not given in financial gifts to buy 
something that someone else had a chance to acquire. It is just as the Centre for 
the Performing Arts is something for all of Canada, that we all helped pay for. 
It is just as the Library or the Gallery itself is something that we all contribute 
to and becomes a part of our national heritage. So the acquisition of the best 
kind of thing in the world, something which I think every Canadian will need to 
feel he himself participated in, and so I would hope that if a decision is taken to 
acquire the Leonardo, if it were available, that it would be on the basis of an 
acquisition out of the federal treasury. 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): I would not bring my suggestion up to have a 
few of the devotees making contributions but a wide-scale involvement of 
‘people, not only for the sake of defraying the expense but also to give people 
the conscious sense of participating in acquiring this. It is easy enough to say 
that when it comes out of the federal treasury we have all somehow made a 
contribution; but when people are involved, whether they be children or 
whatever, there is a real sense then of identification with this project and pride 
in the fact that they have achieved something. It could involve hundreds of 
thousands of people across the country and be a feat in itself. 


" Miss LaMarsu: I think the people of Prince Edward Island must have a 
special appreciation of what can happen when something that people say is a 
crazy expenditure—almost a throwing away of money on it—takes place, because 
certainly there was enough criticism of the construction of that centre, but the 
impact is has had, not only on the people of the Island but the people who come 
_ to visit the island, I think has proven its worth many times over. I would think 
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that the achieving of a symbol of excellence such as this, if it were nothing else 
than one of only—I thing there are only ten da Vincis left in the world; his 
genius was of the very highest order in almost every field. I suppose there has 
never been a greater genius in the world. The feeling that Canada would have a 
part of this and would be the repository for such a treasure I think would be 
something we could give our children, and our children’s children. I do not. 
know, perhaps the owner of the painting would like to benefit Canada, but I do 
not really think so, by giving it to us. Perhaps the people of Italy would like to | 
because they have so many people here. Perhaps Canadians of Italian extraction. 
would like to buy it for the rest of their Canadian friends. I do not really think | 
so. If the state and the people decide to achieve something like this, then they | 
ought to darn well go out and get it. 


The CHAIRMAN: It being six o’clock, I suppose we should adjourn. I | 
understand that the Committee will want to call on the Minister after we have | 
gone through the other various agencies with the heads of agencies, is that the 
understanding? 


Miss LAMarsH: That is not for me to decide. I will come back any time you | 
ask me to. 


Mr. BASForD: The estimates we have in front of us are simply those of the | 
Secretary of State in these little booklets that are so handy I wonder if the | 
clerk could combine with them the estimates of the various agencies that report | 
to the Committee. Secondly, we have, reporting to the Secretary of State and | 
therefore to this Committee, the Civil Service Commission. The Civil Service | 
Commission will be reporting to the special joint committee on the three bills 
that have been referred to it, and therefore we have to make a decision whether | 
we want the Civil Service Commission before this Committee or not. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any remarks on that? 


Miss LAMarRsu: I am told that that special committee is not going to deal | 
with estimates of the Civil Service Commission just with the bills. 


Mr. BasrorD: The bills are pretty far reaching. They go through the whole | 
reorganization of the civil service. } 


Miss LAMarsH: I believe that all of these estimates have been referred to a 
Committee, so I suppose it can pass it without debate or supplementals. With | 
respect, Mr. Chairman, we have to do something with them, because I have to 
get them passed by a Committee some place before they are reported to the | 
House. 


The CHAIRMAN: They should come before this Committee? 
Miss LAMarsH: Well that is where the House referred them. . 
i 


The CHAIRMAN: The Committee will meet next Friday morning at 9.30 a.m. 
to consider the Canada Council tentatively, or has it been arranged? It is | 
confirmed, Canada Council. q 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


THURSDAY, June 9, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Munro be substituted for that of Mr. Allard 
tanding Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FRipay, June 10, 1966. 
(35) 


| The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
aet this day at 9.50 am. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Basford, Béchard, Berger, Cowan, MacDonald 
Prince), Macquarrie, McCleave, Pelletier, Prittie, Richard, Stafford, Stanbury 
12). 


In attendance: From the Canada Council: Messrs. Jean Boucher, Director; 
‘eter Dwyer, Associate Director; André Fortier, Head of Financial Management 
‘ervice and Miss Lillian Breen, ‘Secretary- Treasurer. 


Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 


_ The Chairman called Mr. Jean Boucher, Director of The Canada Council, 
rho made an introductory statement. 


Mr. Dwyer was then called and he made a statement on the activities and 
perations of The Canada Council and the programs it has developed. 


__ Mr. Boucher was examined, assisted by Messrs. Dwyer and Fortier. 


The questioning of the witnesses being concluded, at 11.00 am. the 
ommittee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. on June 13. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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| EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


| FripAy, June 10, 1966. 


| 
@ (9.45 am.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. To save time, since the House is sitting at 11 
yclock, I will forthwith invite Mr. Jean Boucher to come forward to make his 
oresentation. 


(Translation) 


Mr. J. BoucHER (Director, The Canada Council): I would like to take this 
»pportunity to tell you how glad we are to appear before this Committee. For 
the first time in its nine years existence the Canada Council has been able to 
20me and explain its work to a Committee other than Public Accounts. We are 
therefore most grateful for this opportunity. Our relationships with the Com- 
mittees will probably be a good deal more assiduous than they have been in 
the past. You have before you the officials of the Council, the administrators— 
aot the members of the Canada Council. This is perhaps something you should 
xeep in mind because we might stand certain questions that refer to the 
ong-term policies of the Council for we are only the persons expected to carry 
them out. 


| 


(English) 


Perhaps it would be helpful if I defined for you in just a few words the 
aature of the Council and, very generally, what ground it covers. If you think it 
would be helpful, I could do this in a couple of minutes. 


It is doubtful whether the Council is a crown corporation; it is a very 
unusual legal beast, certainly a unique one. Its relationship to the government 
and to parliament is quite special, largely due to the fact that, although it 
makes an annual report to parliament and its accounts are audited by the 
Auditor General, it was expected at first to live on the income of a fixed 
endowment, and not on annual appropriations. When it was established, two 
‘unds were given to the Council, one which was really an endowment fund, and 
the other one, which was to be expended as to capital and interest, the latter to 
subsidize capital expansion of university buildings, the first one to foster and 
emcourage the development of the arts, the humanities and the social sciences. 
The situation changed a year ago when parliament voted a special appropriation 
of $10 million to increase the resources of the Council and allow it to perform as 
m agency closely associated with growth. Of course, if you only have at your 
lisposal a fixed income, you are not able, really, to move with the increased 
activity of your public. Now, it probably will mean that the Council will again 
n the future have to come to parliament through the good offices of the 
sovernment for additional funds. 
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The Council covers, basically, two areas, one which is academic, the other 
artistic. In its academic responsibilites, the council is expected to foster the 
development of research and higher scholarship in the humanities and social 
sciences. It is in this respect akin to the National Research Council, and I would ; 
presume that it is not primarily because of this responsibility that we are before 
your committee. On the other hand, this committe is concerned with the 
assistance to the arts and we are responsible for fostering the growth of the arts 
in Canada. Mr. Dwyer, the associate director, has prepared for you a brief | 
review of our programmes in this field. 


Also, as I said, we hve been entrusted with a program of capital support to 
Canadian universities, which is drawing to an end at the moment. We have also. 
the responsibility to house and finance the Canadian Commission for UNESCO, - 
and we do manage a certain number of special programs which are financed by 
special bequests or special departmental appropriations passed over to us. 


I have with me Miss Breen, who is the secretary treasurer of the Canada _ 
Council, Mr. Fortier, who is the head of our financial management service, and 
Mr. Dwyer, who is now the associate director and who was from the | 
beginning the senior officer of the council who had to deal with the develop- 
ment in the arts field. If you think that it might be helpful, Mr. Dwyer could 
now give you a general review of our program in this field. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. 


Mr. PETER DwYErR (Associate Director, The Canada Council): As this is the | 
first occasion on which the officers of the council have appeared before | 
this committee, perhaps you would permit me first to say something of a. 
general nature about the council’s birth by way of a preamble. 


Since it was first established in April 1957, the council has interpreted its 
mandate from parliament as requiring it to create conditions which would | 
release the energies of our artists and to help make a climate in which the artist 
in Canada could flourish... | 


(Translation) 


In order to enable them to cultivate their talents. 


(English) 

There are indications that we have had a measure of success. For instance, © 
during the existence of the council more than 20 new and important arts — 
organizations have come into being. These would include the Playhouse Theatre 
Company in Vancouver, the Neptune Theatre in Halifax, the Vancouver and — 
Edmonton Opera Companies, Le Théatre Lyrique de la Nouvelle France in) 
Quebec City, and the Vancouver and Charlottetown Festivals. 


At the same time, many of the organizations that were in existence have > 
developed at a remarkable rate. One way in which this development can be > 
expressed is in budget figures. For instance, in 1957-58, the total budget of the | 
Montreal Symphony Orchestra was $220,000. Its budget for the season just | 
closed was $1,500,000. Again, in 1957-58, the Canadian Opera Company in — 
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Toronto had a budget of $126,000. Last season its budget has risen to $685,000. 
Juring the same period, the budget of the Vancouver Symphony Orchestra 
vent from $150,000 to $400,000, that of the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra from 
380,000 to $270,000. 


' We would also, if we may, like to remind members of the committee that 


Yanadian arts have begun to appear in a more extended way on the interna- 
ional scene, where much of what we have presented has been very well 
-eceived. We might perhaps note the presence during the past nine years of the 
dart House Orchestra in Brussels, of the Montreal Bach Choir at Edinburgh and 
saka, the Montreal Symphony Orisnchrs and the McGill Chamber Orchestra in 
he Soviet Union, the Toronto Symphony Orchestra in England and France, the 
xhibition of 15 Gatiadian painters throughout the United States, le Théatre du 
Jouveau Monde in London. 


_ We would not wish to pretend that the climate is perfect; there are plenty 
if clouds on the horizon. In the first place, many of our artists cannot earn a 
lecent livelihood by their art, and those who earn one, such as it may be, are 
‘ften not fully employed. Many organizations, particularly those concerned ith 
he performing arts, have heavy deficits hanging over them, even though they 
ave an admirable race at the box office, as well as assistance from the Canada 
Jouncil, and in most cases, from provinces and municipalities. For instance, the 
Jational Ballet of Canada recently described by an eminent critic in the New 

Tork Times as one of the major companies of North America, has an ac- 
‘umulated deficit of over $100,000. Les Jeunesses Musicales att Canada, an 
rganization devoted to presenting music to young Canadians across the coun- 
ry, has a deficit of $110,000. The Crest Theatre and the Canadian Players of 
‘oronto, who are at present joining forces to give Toronto a good repertory 
heatre, will have a combined deficit of over $200,000. These are fairly large 
‘gures. We must also remember that there are many young artists to whom a 
‘ersonal debt of $200 or $300 spent on essential materials for their work looms 
qually large. I sometimes think that when an officer of the Canada Council 
ies, the doctors will find written on his heart the words, accumulated deficit. 


Translation) 


__ And on the other side obviously the words “accumulated deficit” a debt, if 
ou will. 


English) 
_ It is clear, I think, that the development of our performing arts is 
utstripping our combined resources, though we still may take some encourage- 
tent that many of these deficits are secured by the communities which they 
erve, and that this fact indicates the regard in which they are held. In case 
aembers may think that deficits result from bad management, I should explain 
hat in many cases the root cause is the physical limitations of the human 
enses. We simply cannot put enough owners of ears into an auditorium to pay 
or what is being played. When a major orchestra plays the opening chord of a 
oncert, it will lose anything between $2,000 to $3,000, even if it plays to 
tanding room only. 
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@ (10.00 a.m.) ) 

I would like now, if I may, to describe briefly the practical steps which the 
council has taken and programs it has developed to the limit of its resources to 
help bring the arts in Canada close to critical mass. There are three main levels 
of operation. 
(Translation) 

Our first task has been to grant direct aid to the Canadian artist himself 
for he represents, if we may say so, the essential basis of the whole structure, 
First of all, the artist must acquire the technique that will enable him to 
express himself in a truly professional manner. We attempt to begin this help 
at the time when the artist demonstrates his own individuality and when he 
has begun to create something which is sufficiently important for us to judge 
its quality. We help performing artists as well as creative artists and we have. 
attempted during the years to pay particular attention to the latter as far as 
we could. For the younger group, we offer scholarships. This year, the coun | 
has given 128 of these scholarships in an amount of $286,000. When the artist | 
has matured, he needs a refresher period from time to time, to see what is 
going on amongst his colleagues, and perhaps begin experiments in new forms. | 
The artist at this stage of development is the artist to whom we grant | 
fellowships to enable him to work freely. We have given 47 fellowships at | 


cost of $220,000 this year. 
(English) a 
It is scholarships and awards of this kind to the individuals over the years 
which have contributed modestly to place the pianist Ronald Turini on the 
international concert circuit, to make Louis Quilico one of the leading baritones - 
of the world, to help the print maker Yves Gaucher to win international | 
recognition at Grenchen, to help Teresa Stratas to sing at the Metropolitan, to. 
ensure that Hugh Garner had time to write a novel, and the poet Al Purdy | 
experiences to complete a new book of poetry. And indeed for many other 
artists to find time to work and create in Canada. 


After our scholarships come the important grants which the council gives +0 | 
organizations. These are the symphony orchestras which reach from Victoria to { 
Halifax; our developing network of regional theatres; our ballet companies; our 
festivals; our opera companies and art galleries. The best of these form the | 
basic structure of our arts. Thanks to the additional appropriation of $10 million | 
made to the council last year by parliament for all our activities, we have been 
able to increase the level of our subsidy to something nearer the real require-— | 
ments of these organizations. By way of example, you may wish to know that 
last year $700,000 was devoted to music, $600,000 to the theatre, $400,000 to 
dance, $170,000 to opera, $270,000 to festivals, $150,000 to the visual arts. ae | | 
total which we devoted to all the arts last year was $3.4 million. 


The methods by which the council gives its assistance to the arts requime | 
each organization making an application to provide a full financial statement for | 
its previous year of operation, and a budget to cover the period for which the | 
grant is requested, showing anticipated revenues and expenditures. These are | 
scrutinized in our office to ensure that other levels of support, including private 
fund raising, are maintained at a reasonable level. Larger grants are paid in 
three instalments and the organizations must give progress reports during the 
course of the season. The allotment of the council’s funds depends partly upon 
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need, partly upon quality, and partly upon our own resources. When considera- 
jtions of quality are a serious issue, the council has always tried to turn to the 
artistic community itself for advice and has developed an extensive network of 
advisers. 


It is on these organizations that the professional artist depends wholly or in 
part for his livelihood. Indeed, in many cases, without them he could not 
express himself. At the same time, they are the means by which the Canadian 
public is able to enjoy the artists’ work; and this public is beginning increas- 
ingly to show that it wants them. This interest is expressed in cold cash at the 
box office and, for those organizations which were our clients during the 
fmancial year just ended, it amounted to something in the neighbourhood of 
$7.4 million. This does not include money spent, of course, on the movies or 
other forms of art which the council does not subsidize directly, but you can see 
that we do have a fairly large artistic bear by the tail. 


I We would like to stress that the council has always felt its first responsibil- 
ity must be to professional organizations. Professionalism equates with quality, 
and the council has considered it a duty to develop and maintain standards of 
‘excellence wherever they may appear, because excellence is expensive. I might 
‘point out that unless this pinnacle of excellence exists—in other words, without 
the big league teams—there is a danger of a kind of second law of thermody- 
namics in the arts coming into play with a resulting levelling off into mediocri- 
ty. Nevertheless, the council has also recognized that it does have a responsibili- 
ty, as far as its funds permit, to help develop the arts in places where they are 
less advanced. It just is not possible, on economic grounds, for the best in the 
arts to be permanently available to every community, and the council has never 
‘thought that it should attempt to create resident companies in cities not capable 
of supporting them, where touring has to be the answer. The relationship 
‘between funds that can be spent for development and funds desperately needed 
by mature organizations is a delicate balance which we have to maintain, and 
we are therefore particularly glad to see that in recent years one or two 
provinces assumed responsibility for work in the community themselves. 


. To return to our three main levels of operation, the last form of support is 
for organizations providing services to the arts, and also for a few projects of a 
‘similar kind which the council has undertaken itself to meet a national need. 
‘There are in Canada a number of organizations which are designed to provide 
-services to the artist, or to art organizations, or to make a national forum where 
‘their voice can be heard. For instance, the Canadian Music Centre is devoted to 
‘the interests of our composers, collects scores and tape recordings in a central 
library, and generally works to stimulate the performance of Canadian music in 
‘Canada and abroad. The Theatre Centre provides similar services to theatres 
| and theatre people across the country. The Canadian Conference of the Arts is a 
body representing a large group of organizations of all kinds and it brings 
together representatives to discuss problems of common interest. The National 
School of the Theatre, the National Ballet School and the National Youth 
Orchestra provide expert professional training for our younger artists. All these 


organizations receive the council’s support. 


I There also appears from time to time a national need which the council 
| feels it can best meet itself. Among projects of this kind are our own Theatre 


{ 
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Arts Development Programme designed to train and develop administrative and 
technical personnel in the theatre. Our Director’s Choice project, which enables 
the directors of art galleries to visit other parts of the country to purchase 
works for their own institution. To help stimulate the purchase of painting, the 
council has begun to form its own art collection which it hopes later to be able 
to exhibit fairly widely. | 


I hope I have said enough to demonstrate that during the nine years of the 
council’s existence a number of remarkable things have taken place, that our 
arts have developed to a surprising extent, and that their impact is beginning to | 
be felt on the international scene. All this, of course, has been done by the 
artists themselves whose servants we are. What is more Canadians seem to’ 
show increasingly that they want to see and hear what our artists can 
do, and we would expect that the arts festivals to be presented across the 
country in 1967 may whet the public’s appetite further. 


I would like to end, if I may, by saying something briefly about the future. | 
Much of what needs to be done will take time, and we cannot look for any 
instant miracles. It will also take money. If we may make a suggestion, we. 
would say that the one thing that the arts in Canada most need is the assurance | 
of continued support and that this support should be escalated to permit a 
healthy growth, and to allow for careful planning and for experimentation over 
two and three year periods. At the moment, much of what is done has to be 
done in a climate of uncertainty, and we feel that the organizations deserve a_ 
more stable future—most particularly because they are one of the important | 
binding forces in our country in a time of some divisions. We would also like to. 
suggest that artists themselves be brought over a period of time to full | 
employment—that is, continued employment with the organization to which they 
belong, so that they do not have to scratch for a living during part of the year. | 
In fact, that they be considered as valuable members of society and made to. | 
understand that they are so regarded. If we can achieve this in the foreseeable | 
future, then we shall have done quite well. Thank you. : 


(Translation ) 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Dwyer, the members of the Committee 
have already asked to be listed to put questions. 


(English) | 


It might be useful to remind the committee, before we go into questioning, | 
as Mr. Boucher pointed out, the status of the council is really quite particular. - 
First we do not have any estimates before us for the council, and as it was 
stated shortly after the creation of the council before the Committee on Public | 
Accounts, I think, the council is almost an independent body like a public. 
trustee. I do not think this will make much difference in the line of questioning | 
of the members, but I thought that it might be useful to underline that as a. 
matter of information. I do not think the committee will want to scrutinize the | 
activities in exactly the same way as they would for an agency that depends on 
parliament in the ordinary way. 


Mr. BasForp: After hearing your caution, Mr. Chairman, I do not know | 
whether or not my questions are in order. 


| 
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The CHAIRMAN: Just try. 


Mr. Basrorp: Well, the first is a technical one which has reference to page 
36 of the report and the remarks of the Auditor General contained in his report, 
that he is still of the opinion that, for reasons given in his 1964 report, the 
method of allocation of the fund has not been in accordance with the Canada 
Youncil Act. 


Mr. BoucuEr: This has reference, of course, only to the way in which the 


second fund expended as to capital and interest for the support of the building 
programs of Canadian universities is concerned. It does not have to do with 
the way we are carrying out our responsibilities with moneys coming out 
of the endowment fund. There is a technical difference of view between 
the Auditor General and the Canada Council. That difference has not been 
resolved; it persists. It has been taken to two successive Prime Ministers of 
Canada who have expressed the view that the Canada Council had 
full authority to assess the situation as it saw fit. This has been expounded at 
some length in the Public Accounts Committee, and the committee has come to 
the conclusion that the position of the council is a valid position. But there 
appears to be some doubt still whether the act is quite clear in this respect, and 
it is to resolve some possible doubt that the Auditor General has suggested that 
steps be taken to have the act amended, the council being of the firm view that 
it is quite within the law to do as it does. Having had the views expressed by 
prime ministers that the government should not interfere in this discussion, the 
council is not disposed itself to cause, and has really no ways of causing, an 
amendment to the act, to be made in order simply to resolve some possible 
doubt. 

Mr. Basrorp: I have another question along a different line. You have a 
regionally representative board. What thought has ever been given to establish- 
ing in each province or in each region a provincial advisory board. You will 
notice that many of your major national companies will have in each province 
an advisory board in an attempt to keep that company closer to developments 
going on in that province or that region. 

Mr. Boucuer: This, of course, is a matter on which top officers of the 
‘council should not have too firm views. I think I can say safely that it is 
probably not a matter that has retained the attention of the council. The council 
has felt the necessity for close consultations with persons active in its field in all 
‘the various parts of Canada. Of course, the council does not think so much in 
terms of areas which are circumscribed by provincial boundaries as it thinks in 
terms of broad cultural regions of the country. It has continuously relied very 
heavily on the advice, both volunteered and sought, of all the persons who were 
‘closely associated with the developments of the arts in the various parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Basrorp: Yes, that is a valuable suggestion, that in each region, and I 
am not thinking along definite provincial boundaries either, there be a volun- 
teer advisory council established that could meet within its regions periodically 
to discuss the work of the council, to discuss the cultural needs of the region, 
and to serve two purposes, sir, one, to keep the council in close touch with 


. 
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developments going on in that area, and secondly, to bring the council closer to 
the people. I think the suggestion has good merit. 


Mr. Boucuer: I would gladly convey it to the council. 
Mr. Basrorp: I thought Mr. Prittie had a supplementary. 


Mr. PrITTIE: I do not know whether it has so much bearing. The Canada 
Council deals with national organizations such as the Dominion Drama Festival | 


which, in turn, has regional organizations, and I think this function is served 


that way. It deals with national learned societies, for example which, in turn, 


have regional organizations. That is the only comment I wanted to make on | 


that. 


Mr. BasrorD: Now there was not much said this morning about the work of 
the council in the area of humanities and the social sciences. What program does 
the council have to familiarize the people at our universities with the work of 
the council and the grants available from it? 


Mr. Boucuer: I do not know whether the point that I made was clear at the 
beginning. There was, indeed, very little said about that part of our responsibil- 
ity, because I was under the impression that this would be a matter which 
would be discussed in the same forum where the affairs of the National 
Research Council would be discussed, but I would be quite prepared to 
comment on your question. 


What the council does in the field of the humanities and social sciences is 
not really to give aid to students but to assist the developments in research. It 
has fellowships for the senior students who are in the ultimate stage of being 
initiated to a teaching or research career; these are doctoral fellowships. They 


are announced through leaflets that are widely distributed. I appreciate that 


they may not reach all potential applicants, and this is something which we 
would very much want to improve as we find faults with the system of 
communication. Apart from that, we have a series of programs which are 


intended for career scholars, university persons engaged in research. This takes _ 
many different forms, either senior fellowships, research grants, publication ’ 
grants or conference grants, and they are announced through the same fashion 


in annual leaflets, then widely distributed through all the graduate departments 
in the country. 


Mr. BAsrorD: I put the suggestion to you that because many of the people 
engaged in our universities are from the United States, England, or Europe, and 
really are quite unfamiliar with the Canada Council, it would be very helpful 


for the Canada Council to have on each campus a representative—and I meana _ 
volunteer representative—who was familiar with the work of the council, the | 
type of grants and fellowships it gave, with whom people at the universities — 


interested in doing research work could have some direct contact, rather than | 
through the mail at Ottawa, for the granting of students loans, for example. If | 
there was on each campus one person to whom all the students could go to 


ascertain how the program operates it would be very valuable, and I think the 
council should give some thought to this. 


Mr. BoucueEr: This suggestion has recently been made to us. We have not 
had time yet to look into it very closely, but I think it certainly has merit. 
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Mr. Basrorp: I would like to put another suggestion to you. You mentioned 
ye National Research Council; what thought has the council given to the 
stablishment of a National Research Council concept in the field of the 
umanities and social sciences? 


_ Mr. BoucuHeEr: Well, I suppose that you have reference there to the fact that 
ae National Research Council is not only an award granting body but also a 
ody engaged itself in research. I do not know whether I should go very far in 
his respect but perhaps I should point out that when the National Research 
louncil was established, the state of development of the disciplines with which 
/ was concerned was quite probably, if not less advanced, at least less 
‘tructured than the humanities and social sciences already are in Canada. The 
‘anada Council came later inthe process of development of the humanities and 
ocial sciences, than the National Research Council came in the development 
rocess of the physical and biological sciences. I think at the moment the 
niversities would certainly expect research developments to take place 
rimarily within the context of Canadian universities and would probably not 
dew with a great deal of relish the prospect of, possibly, the most enterprising 
dcial scientists and humanists congregating together into an institution where 
ney would be relieved of all teaching obligations. 


Mr. Basrorp: It would seem to me that if there were facilities made 
vailable for scholars in the humanities and social sciences to come to an 
‘nstitute and work for six months, a year or 18 months on subjects without the 
yressure of other academic and teaching activities, that this might serve a very 
raluable function; we now see other agencies in Canada having to do this, such 
‘s the Economic Council of Canada, which is having to spend a great deal of 
noney on the preparation of research papers, and various studies. It would 
eem to me that if we had something under the Canada Council, where these 
acilities were available, we could well have this type of research being done on 


, continuous basis. 


Mr. Boucuer: I certainly cannot disagree with this point of view. I think 
yerhaps I should have said right away that we did not have anything like the 
‘esources which would allow us, at the moment, to undertake this sort of 
»yroject in an efficient way. It would be a quite substantial program, and it 
vould absorb at the moment certainly all of our resources. 


Mr. Basrorp: What are he resources in this area? 


Mr. BoucuER: Well, the resources for the humanities and social sciences last 
year were not quite $3 million. 


Mr. BasrorD: Well, if one were to obtain part of a floor in the new National 
uibrary, I think this could be carried on for far less than $3 million. 


_ Mr. Boucuer: With $3 million, we do half of a job, and that is a generous 
sstimate, in subsidizing the post-graduate students who are going for their 
altimate Ph.D. degree. We give some assistance to university teachers who are 
out on sabbatical leave, and we give hardly anything to subsidize research 
orojects undertaken by Canadian scholars on their own initiative on campuses. 
50, we certainly are not in a position at the moment to embark upon something 
which would be, I am quite prepared to grant, a very imaginative development, 
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but would be also an expensive project. If ever we are in a much more 
substantial financial position, this is something into which we would want to 
look. ) 


Mr. BAsForD: I could leave with you then the suggestion of provincial 
advisory councils and campus representatives which the board might wish to: 


give some thought to. | 


; 

Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): Mr. Chairman, yesterday I asked in the House—I 
was intrigued to read this a few days earlier—about the amount of $12 million, I 
believe it was, that has been left to the Canada Council by the Dorothy J, 
Killam estate. If the article is correct, it suggests that, under the terms of the 
bequest, it could not be used under the terms presently defined in the Canada 
Council Act. What does this mean? It seems like a strange way to leave $12 
million. For instance, what did she have in mind when she put this stipulation 
on this substantial amount of money? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacDonald, you are next. 


Mr. BoucHER: The bequest is for only part of the programs that are the 
genuine responsibility of the Canada Council. It is not to be spent in our arts’ 
program, but it is to be spent on our academic program; so there is nothing in 
the bequest which is unusual for us, except that it does not give us freedom to. 
use that money for whichever of our programs we would like to apply it to. 


| 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): In other words, there does not have to be any. 
amendment to the act, say, in order to make use of this money. 


Mr. BoucuHer: No. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Prince): She is simply pointing it in one direction. | 
Mr. BOUCHER: Quite. | 
An hon. Memper: There is the money for a National Centre. | 


Mr. BoucHEr: Eventually—and I have to say eventually because it will take 
years before the Canada Council comes into all that money—the Canada Council | 
may be in a position to have an annual income of something like $1 million out 
of that bequest. | 


Mr. Cowan: How do you determine the $1 million. | 


Mr. Boucuer: It will be $16 million because we have already had a $4 
million anonymous donation from the Killam estate. 


e@ (10.30 a.m.) 
Mr. Cowan: Anonymous? 
Mr. Boucuer: It was anonymous until Mrs. Killam died. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I have understood recently that while the. 
Canada Council has made grants available to writers who were in the process of 
writing a book, apparently it has not been the policy to make grants available 
to writers willing or anxious to produce scripts for the use of the visual media, 
say, of television or of feature films. Is this the policy of the Canada Council? 


Mr. Dwyer: It certainly is not the policy, to my knowledge. We have never 
been asked to support a writer who was doing a television script. We certainly 
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ave supported dramatists and writers who do write television scripts, but 
yhether during the course of our assistance they wrote one, I would not know. 
tis usually to write a play or a novel, or to continue with their work. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I know some of the film writers are under the 
mpression that this is so. I believe one writer recently submitted a request or 
n application for a grant and was turned down. Another writer who was also 
nxious to produce a script for a feature film, realizing that he might be turned 
own, I think, requested the assistance to produce a book. He plans to write the 
00k first, and then from the book produce the script for the feature film. 
,pparently this is not done. 


| Mr. Boucuer: Perhaps I could ask you for more details after the meeting. 


Mr. MacDonap (Prince): There is something I should have said at the 
leginning, perhaps; I think the work of the Canada Council is one of the most 
mportant things that has been done in recent years toward the establishment of 
national identity which everybody seems to be so concerned about, because it 
trikes me that when we talk of such things as national identity they are most 
early achieved when we are able to relate the symbolic side of our culture, if 
rou like, to what is happening in our society. 


I know that in other countries, particularly in European countries, in recent 
rears there has been a good deal of assistance given to the development of 
ifferent forms of arts there. I am wondering whether the amount of money 
hat we spend annually on assistance to the arts compares favourably or 
infavourably with the kind of assistance that is given in other western 
countries? 

Mr. Dwyer: I could give you one concrete example, if you wish. The 
umount that we have spent on all the arts across the country in the last 
§nancial year was $3.4 million. The amount which the French government 
provides for the Opera and the Opera Comique, two houses in Paris, is 
57,000,000, just for two theatres alone. This would be apart from the assistance 
(0 the Theatre National de France and to all the cultural centres which they 
qave and are developing across the country. It is a great deal less than the 
Austrians give to their theatres; it is less than the Arts Council of Great Britain 
Zives there too. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Would you say, then, that we are really only 
outting a drop into the bucket to get at what could and should be done? What 
percentage of those who would qualify, if the resources were available, are 
turned down annually; would you have any estimate of how much yet could be 
done if the resources were available for further assistance? 


Mr. DwveER: Well, if I may answer this question, so far as the scholarships 
for the individual people are concerned, we are turning down, both for 
fellowships and for the younger people, a fairly large number to whom we 
would wish to give help, if we had additional sums. The ratio at the moment of 
fellowships is one fellowship for every two applicants, and in scholarships, one 


lin three. We certainly feel that the one in three ratio should be brought up to 


i e 
‘one in two. 
24401—2 
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On the other side of the question, that is to say, so far as the organizations 
are concerned, I think the great need is for things which are not being done 
such as insufficient moneys spent in the development of arts in areas where they 
are not yet far advanced. People who themselves could help to develop the local 
talent should be sent in. ; 


Those organizations which are helped are frequently not helped in sufficient 
measure. They are always running hand to mouth, always carrying those 
deficits which I described, always wondering about the plans for next year. 


Mr. MacDoNnaLp (Prince): You mentioned near the end of your remarks 
that you believed there had to be an escalation of support. Did you have a 
figure in mind, that might be reasonable to work toward? | 


Mr. A. ForTIER (Financial Management Service): Well, to do what we 
would like to do next year we would need to have more funds than we have 
now. We mentioned $3.4 million last year. I think that by next year we will) 
need something pretty close to $6,500,000 or $7 million, almost twice as much, 
and then an annual escalation of something like 20 per cent. What we are faced 
with is that major organizations have not reached their full development yet. 
An orchestra like Toronto, for instance, is playing only 30 weeks a season. All 
these things will require more money if they want to continue and do more. 
This is why the escalation will have to be fairly substantial to provide for it. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): It is my understanding that the majority of your 
support at present does come from the Canadian government but that you have 
had a certain sum come from private benefactors, such as the Killam estate. Is. 
there any definite attempt made to publicize the fact, particularly to people of a 
philanthropic nature, that this is something to which they might turn their 
attention? Is there a conscious attempt made to help people subscribe to this | 
way? 


Mr. BoucueEr: There has been. The private funds do not, unfortunately, | 
represent a very substantial share of our annual expenditures. They represent a 
very minimal share. I do not think we can escape the conclusion that, very 
generally, the Canada Council would have to be supported by public funds. We. 
are most encouraged to see that certain well motivated and otherwise wealthy 
Canadians can think of the Canada Council as a wise place to leave their riches, 
but we have circularized all the trust companies, all the lawyers, all the 
notaries, who are associated with the procedures of having wills written by 
various people. We have a booklet that has been widely distributed telling 
people that it would be a worthy gesture to leave money to the Canada Council, | 
and telling them how to do it. This has not resulted in very substantial funds | 
being given to us because there are not that many very large private fortunes in 
this country. We hope that the Killam bequest will encourage others, 


Mr. MACDONALD (Prince): Maybe I should know the answer to this, but has | 
any film been made on the work of the Canada Council, say, by the National 
Film Board? | 


Mr. BoucHEr: No. 
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Mr. MacDonatLp (Prince): Has it been thought that it might be a worth- 
ghile promotional vehicle if the film board were to make, say, a half hour 
jotivational documentary? 


Mr. BoucHer: I do not know. I think our publicity should be of a special 
ature; we should not so much publicize ourselves as publicize the people we 
ry to help. Our information program should really deal with the persons we try 
o support. So, really, a film about the Canada Council would probably have to 
‘ie a film about development in the arts in this country or the development 
f the humanities and social sciences in this country. I suppose, in a 
ense, one could say that the National Film Board has done a number of those 
ims, although they have not been sponsored by us. 
| Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I notice that the Canada Council has come to the 
yupport, and does assist the development of various arts undertakings in a 
1umber of centres across the country. One of the difficulties, as was mentioned, 
s that there is a limited audience in all of these centres for the kind of 
»roductions that are being put on. Is much thought or support given to the idea, 
yecause of the kind of country in which we live, of moving these various shows 
‘rom place to place? I am thinking that is, of the symphony in Toronto, the 
yallet in Winnipeg and, of course, these productions could appear in Charlotte- 
own, in the Stratford Festival, and elsewhere. Could not the facilities be 
set up so that there could be a good interchange? In this way, when the 
wdience potential is exhausted in the urban areas of southern Ontario, for 
»xample, the show could be moved then to say, British Columbia. The same 
would be true with the eastern part of the country. 


j= Mr. DwyER: We have given this a good deal of thought, because it is an 
admirable suggestion, and in a country with our geographical shape it is very 
mportant to do it. At the moment, the amount of money which we have is 
oretty well devoted to making the things which should tour possible, in the 
irst place. It does become very expensive, indeed, to move things around. To 
move a large symphony orchestra across the country would take very large 
sums of money. One of the problems too is until the orchestra comes to full 
employment many of the musicians in it must earn a living by teaching, by 
slaying background music on the radio, by jobs on television, for fashion 
shows, whatever it may be, and frequently they are not available to travel. We 
qave seen, and are trying to nurture, an exchange of scenery in regional 
pieetres because, as you say, if a considerable sum of money has been put into 
the pre-production costs of a play, and if that play then is good, it stands to 
7eason it would be desirable to move it to another town and get more revenues at 


the box office for your initial outlay. 

I do not know whether you have noticed, but recently Stratford took one of 
its plays and played in Winnipeg in the Manitoba Theatre Centre. We would 
very much like to see more of this done. It is possible that the presence of the 
National Art Centre here, when it is built, will be something which will help 
stimulate movements of this kind. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stanbury, have you a question? 


Mr. STtanpury: Mr. Chairman, I wondered, looking through the reports, 
whether there had been any substantial assistance in the development of the arts 
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and culture of our indigenous population, the Indians and Eskimos. I have not 
noticed in the reports any grants which I can identify as being of this kind of 
assistance. Could you tell us what, if anything, has been done in this field? 


Mr. Dwyer: I do not think that any project or program has been launched, 
but a number of suggestions have come to us which we have taken an 
opportunity to support. Let me give an example. It was put to us fairly recently 
that it would be desirable in certain areas where the Eskimos live to stimulate 
them to draw before civilization overtook them, while they could stil] 
express themselves in their natural forms; we sent an artist into the north te 
provide them with materials and to teavel around to show them how to use 
them. In another case, on the west coast, we gave assistance for the rehabilita- 
tion and the carving of totem poles by a good Indian carver. We are very. 
conscious of the need to help where an opportunity comes; there have not been 
too many opportunities so far. 


Mr. BoucuHer: Perhaps I could add that quite recently, since I have been 
with the council, a grant has been made for the publication of a rather 
exceptional book that deals with the Kwakiutl collection at the University of 
British Columbia. Another grant was made to encourage an expert teacher who 
works with young Indian children on the north shore of Quebec and in the 
Gaspe Peninsula to paint and to have their paintings printed. There have beam a 
few things like that. 


Mr. STANBURY: This is a field in which the council should be capitalizing. 
Surely this, if anything, is essentially Canadian culture. I think we have a 
tremendous potential in the artistic talents of our Indians and Eskimos that has 
just never been tapped. I wonder if the council has considered taking an 
initiative in a field like this, or whether all its time has been taken up with) 
simply processing requests for funds, and really little time has been available 
perhaps to initiate projects in fields like this which, I think, are so promisiie 
for your purposes. 


Mr. BoucuHer: I think that what you say is very largely true, and it takes’ us 
back to Mr. Basford’s suggestion. It is a fact that when the council started it 
was very conscious, probably, of its obligation to demonstrate to the Canada 
public that it was not going to turn into a large empire. The staff was kept, 
down to a strict minimum, to the point really where it could respond to 
demands, but was not yaa to go out in the field and initiate a great many 
things. We are now enlarging the staff somewhat; we will have people who will 
be able to travel, to meet artists, to listen, to envisage possibilities, and to. 
encourage new things. This is something with which we are very much | 
concerned at the moment. / 


Mr. StanBury: Do you not feel that this should be a matter of pretty high 
priority, that if we are going to preserve and develop these talents, that it 
should be done pretty soon. 


} 
| 


Mr. Boucuenr: I have recently attended a meeting on the North in Montréal 
and I took this opportunity to suggest to people who live with the Eskimo 
sculptors that we would be only too glad to find one of them in our competition | 
for art scholarships. | 
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Mr. Stanspury: Are you consulting with the Department of Northern 
\ffairs on matters such as this. 


Mr. BoucHer: I would not say that we have had assiduous or prolonged 
sonversations with them. 


Mr. STANBURY: The department has some activity in this field, and I should 
hink that if you are interested in it as well, there should be some consultation. 


I do not want to get into this situation of criticizing specific grants, I do not 
‘hink that should be our purpose, but I am curious about a few. Before asking 
ybout any specific one, I wonder whether, in receiving private donations, you 
iave ever had a donation from the trade union movement in Canada? 


Mr. Boucuer: I do not think so. Perhaps I should hasten to say that neither 
have we from the Canadian Manufacturers Association. 


Mr. STANBURY: I was going to go on to say that I doubted if you had, but it 
fas me as ludicrous, if that is not too strong a word, that the Canada Council 
would grant $12,000 in one year to the research director of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour for the purpose of preparing a history of the trade union 
movement, and I think this would be somewhat analogous to your granting 
$12,000 to the executive director of the Canadian Manufacturers Association to 
oroduce a history of the commercial development of Canada. It seems to me 
that each of these organizations is probably among the wealthiest in Canada and 
for the people of Canada, through the Canada Council, to give such a substantial 
grant for that kind of work, to an official of such an organization hardly seems 
so me to be the purpose of your organization. 


Mr. Boucuer: Perhaps I could make two comments on this, which may not 
satisfy you; the first one is that this sort of grant would be intended not to 
remunerate the investigator himself but to remunerate the graduate students 
who would be working with him so, in a sense, this is money spent on training 
researchers. The second point that I would like to make is that you are really 
raising the question of whether, whenever some other source of money were 
available but which would have to be in the form of a contract, we ought to 
abstain from supporting a project because it could be directly sponsored by 
some interested group. I think that if we started doing this as a matter of rule 
we would really not try to compete with contract research. I think that the most 
useful role that the Canada Council could perform is precisely to substitute 
itself, whenever there is a worthy project being undertaken, for any contractual 
source of money, because a research project financed by the institution that is 
being investigated could not be expected to have the same objectivity as the 
one that is financed by a free independent source. 


Mr. Stansury: I should think that the direction of the research would be at 
least as significant as the source of the finance. I do not argue with the purpose 
of the grant but it does seem to me it would be equally logical then for you to 
make such a grant to the executive director of the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association for a parallel purpose and, to me, that would be completely illogical. 


But my point, for whatever it is worth, has been made. The Centennial 
‘Commission is making substantial grants in somewhat the same field as you are, 
temporarily at least. Is there any consultation or co-ordination between the 


| 
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Canada Council and the Centennial Commission on the grants that are beings 
made by both of you in the same area? 


Mr. Dwyer: Yes. That is, from the beginning the Centennial Commission 
consulted us in order to get some basic information as to the kind of organiza- 
tions that might play a part, for instance, in Festival Canada, and in which if 
might help. We handled for them the initial approaches to the various organiza- 
tions in the field of the arts which they wished to help, because we are used to 
dealing with them on a regular basis. 


We have also been members of their Programme Development Committee, 
which was the committee designed to set up Festival Canada, to make the 
pre-production grants for organizations and to help with the touring of them 
during 1967, so that there has been very close and considerable consultation. 


Mr. STanBuryY: And, similarly, with individual grants for the publication 04 
works of centennial significance. 


Mr. Dwyer: My recollection about this is that we were originally consulted 
and asked to help them, but subsequently I believe the Commission formed its 
own advisory committee in this particular field. | 


Mr. BoucHER: We were consulted on the setting up of the adjudicating 
committee. 


Mr. STANBURY: Is it possible that you could be making grants to the same 
people for the same works? 


Mr. Boucuer: It is very unlikely. | 
Mr. STANBURY: How could you know? | 


Mr. BoucuHER: Well, they are dealing with a type of publication which is 
usually in the form of centennial history, or monographs which are generally 
not undertaken by university staff. They are not very likely to be the sort of 
thing that the Canada Council would support. 


Mr. STANBURY: Then there is not any consultation at the present time on 
this. | 


Mr. BoucHER: I am quite confident that none of the things we are 
supporting in the field of publication now are also the object of subsidies on bl 
part of the Centennial Commission. 


retention factor among the people whom the council has assisted, whether the! 
very many people who have received grants are continuing to exercise their 
talents in Canada or whether they have been lost to us either by staying in 
Europe or in the United States? Has there been any attempt made to anata 
the retention of the talents that you have assisted? 


Mr. BoucHER: Well, some attempt has been made in the academic field. The | 
inquiry that we have started on this is not quite complete. I do not know 
that any attempt has been made in the field of the artists. 


Mr. Dwyer: It would be difficult to make such an attempt because in quite 
a number of cases, particularly those of the more developed senior people, the 
artist becomes a kind of piece of international property. In other words, you 


Mr. STANBURY: Has there been any attempt by the Council to analyze the 
| 
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sould not expect a great singer like Louis Quilico or, say, Maureen Forrester, if 
you wish, to remain here permanently because the country cannot give them 
the employment that they need. It would be my own observation that there isa 
measure of loss, but that this is a risk that you have to accept. Very many of the 
oeople who you might think were lost are, in fact, back and forth and in and 
put of the country, and will come back and stay here at the drop of a hat if we 
san give them the employment they need. 


| Mr. Stansury: I think the scientific, research or academic field would be 
more important, so far as retention is concerned. You said that there was some 
ptyeopt made to analyze that. 


Mr. Boucuer: Yes. I think that the Council laboured under the impression 
‘hat the loss was probably greater than it will prove to be. The first indications 
would be at the moment that it is probably less than 20 per cent, and I am 
talking now about people who are financed to go abroad; it is the loss of those 

ho are sent abroad, and who do not return. It would not appear to be more 
than 20 per cent at the moment, and would indeed appear to be less than that in 


sertain competitions. 
| 


| This raises the question of what to do about a situation like that. Do you 
try to prevent it by not subsidizing anyone who wants to pursue studies abroad, 
or do you try to prevent it by sticking with the people who go abroad, 
astablishing some sort of relationship with them so that they will have the 
feeling that this country has some understanding for the sort of things they are 
trying to do, and will therefore be enticed to come back. 


| I think that in most instances, if we did not support those who want to go 
abroad, they would go in any instance, except that they would be able to say 
that their native country has shown no understanding of what they wanted to 
do, and my own personal conviction is that they would be even less tempted to 


come back than if we had supported them. 
| : 
| The CHAIRMAN: I am afraid I have to apologize for putting an end to this 


for this morning. Is it the wish of the committee to have the gentlemen from the 
. back, or is it the feeling that we have put the main questions that we 
wanted to put to them? 


| On Monday, we had planned two meetings of this committee, one at 3:30 
involving the Public Archives and the National Library. This is still tentative 
because we do not know if the people are available: we trust they are, and we 
would maintain this meeting. A second one had been planned for Monday 
evening but the steering committee needs quite a lengthy period of time to go 
into the drafting of the interim report on the CBC matters, so we will forego 
‘this one. After the Monday afternoon meeting the committee will not meet 
again until Friday, at which time we will discuss the National Arts Centre. 


| . 
Since there are no other matters to bring up at this point, the committee 
should adjourn. 
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Monpay, June 13, 1966. 
(36) 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
met this day at 4.00 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Cowan, Fairweather, MacDonald 
(Prince), Macquarrie, Munro, Pelletier, Prittie, Richard, Stanbury, Trudeau 


(it). 

| In attendance: From the National Arts Centre: Messrs. G. H. Southam, 
Coordinator; H. E. Kidd, Assistant Coordinator; and Robert Ellison, Assistant 
Director, Festival Canada Agency. From the National Gallery of Canada: Dr. 
Jean Boggs, Director; and Dr. William Dale, Deputy Director. 


The Chairman announced that the anticipated consideration of the esti- 
mates of the National Library of Canada and the Public Archives would be 
deferred as Dr. Lamb was out of town this week. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of the estimates of the 
‘National Arts Centre, and the Chairman called Item 22, Administrative Ex- 


penses. 


| Mr. Southam made a statement concerning the plans for construction of the 
National Arts Centre and the functions of his office, and was examined thereon. 


Item 22, Administrative Expenses, was adopted. 


Item 23, Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 
Equipment, was adopted. 


| 
| 


| The examination of Mr. Southam being concluded, the Chairman thanked 
him and he was permitted to retire. 


The Committee then proceeded to the consideration of the Estimate for the 
National Gallery of Canada. 


The Chairman called Item 1, Administration, and invited the Director, Dr. 
Jean Boggs to make a statement. 


Dr. Boggs made an introductory statement on the National Gallery of 


| 
| 
| 
Canada and was examined thereon, assisted by Mr. Dale. 


| Item 1 was adopted. 


The examination of Dr. Boggs being concluded, the Chairman thanked her 
and she was permitted to retire. 
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The Chairman tabled a return from the CBC requested by Mr. Cowan, 
giving the breakdown of operating hours on CBC English and French television 
stations and CBC English and French television networks—breakdown shows the 
division between live and film operations. (Identified as Exhibit “P”). 


At 5.40 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 9.30 a.m. on Friday, June 17. 


M. Slack, ; 
Clerk of the Committee. ; 


EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Mownpay, June 13, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order please. The estimates of the National Art Centre can 
be found on page 430 with details on pages 488 and 439. I will call Vote No. 
|e 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
National Arts Centre 


22. Administrative expenses of the Office of the Co-ordinator of the 
National Centre for the Performing Arts $199,100. 


I ask the Co-ordinator of the National Arts Centre, Mr. Southam, if he 
wishes to make an opening statement or proceed directly to the questions. 


Mr. G. H. SoutHAM (Co-ordinator, National Arts Centre): Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. I think it might be useful to the Committee if I explained briefly the 
organization of my office which is a novel one and, within two or three minutes, 
axpose myself to such questions as my brief explanation prompts among the 
members. I am happy to explain that I will be ready to deal with questions 
aither in English or in French. 


I would like to start, perhaps, by saying how very agreeable it is to meet 
with members of the House who dealt with the National Arts Centre bill in so 
understanding and gracious a manner on Thursday and Friday of last week. For 
those of us who have been working on this project for the last two or three 
years and who feel themselves involved, as I think we all do, not only officially 
but personally, and not only on the intellectual but on the sentimental level, it 
was very gratifying to hear from all parts of the House so well expressed and 
such a good understanding of what we are trying to do. 


| It is with great confidence that I now come before you to discuss, perhaps 
in more detail, the questions involved. I would like to remind the Committee 
that the government’s decision to construct the Arts Centre, as its major 
eentennial project in Ottawa, was announced by the Prime Minister on 
December 23, 1963. As you know, this was a project which was developed by a 
private association here in Ottawa known as the National Capital Arts Alliance 
which represented those groups in the national capital region both in Ottawa 
and in Hull—groups of both expressions—who felt the need of a concert hall and 
theatre worthy of the national capital. 

The Arts Alliance raised the necessary sum to commission a feasibility 
study by Dominion Consultant Associates. The result of this was a 100 page 
volume which we laid before the Prime Minister in November, 1963, with the 
brief urging that it be accepted. On December 23, within a matter of weeks, the 
Prime Minister gratified us, and I think the national capital community at large, 
by saying, ‘“‘yes, this should be it.” 
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I do not think I need explain the architecture. It was mentioned to you ir 
my Minister’s speech on Thursday. It will be a 2,300 seat concert hall, adaptable’ 
for opera and ballet. There will be a 970 seat theatre, a 300 seat experimenta’) 
theatre, a salon where about 100 people can gather together for more intimate 
occasions—poetry readings, small musical recitals. There will be, we hope, a first) 
class restaurant which, I think, Ottawa needs and a more popularly-priced ca 
There will be office space not only for the management of the Centre but fo 
such national organizations in the performing arts field as the Dominion Drama 
Festival, the Canadian Music Council, the Canadian Theatre Centre and others, 
who have all expressed interest in establishing their headquarters here. There 
will be, naturally, production spaces for the artistic groups within the Centre 
and there will be a rather expensive but essential underground garage for 900 
cars. 


This was the project which was put to the government and the one which’ 
was accepted. Construction was begun early in 1965 by the digging of that hole) 
on Confederation Square, which has undoubtedly come to your attention. The 
digging of that hole represented phase one of construction and was completed) 
late in 1965. The second phase of the construction was the building of the major 
part of the garage at the south end of the site under Mackenzie King Bridge and 
the replacement of the bridge on top. That was completed early in 1966. The 
government last week approved, and Treasury Board authorized, the letting of 
the contract for phase three which is the completion of the building in -what 
remains of the hole. It is expected a contractor will get under way early in July 
and that construction will be completed, if all goes well, by the end of 1968, 
which, given the need for two or three months of tuning up, means that the 
Centre should be open for performances in the spring of 1969. | 


I would like to explain the functions of my office in the following terms. As 
soon as the government decision to build this building had been taken, it was 
decided that it was necessary to set up a small co- ordinating office to co- -ordi-. 
nate the planning involved up until the time parliamentary sanction had been 
received for the establishment of a National Arts Centre Corporation which’ 
would take over the management and direction of the building. The Prime 
Minister’s go ahead was given late in 1963. My office was established early in 
1964 so something like two and one half years went by before parliament was 
able to grapple with the necessary bill. What I would like to explain is what my 
office has been doing for two and one half years. | 


We have had three responsibilities. First of all, the government, I think: 
very wisely, decided that a building of this novel and expensive kind should not. 
be built without advice and therefore at the time that the decision to build it | 
was made, the government also decided to appoint four advisory committees of 
distinguished and experienced Canadians in the performing arts field. My first | 
responsibility has been to co-ordinate the advice received from these four 
committees. One was a committee on operations on which sat people who have. 
managed enterprises of this kind, such as the Place des Arts in Montreal, the. 
O’Keefe Centre in Toronto and others. The Chairman is Mr. Bertram Loeb | 
Ottawa. 

Another committee on theatre is composed largely of the leading thealie 


directors across the country, was chaired by Monsieur Jean Gascon of Le 
Théatre du Nouveau Monde. 
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The third committee on music, opera and ballet was, in the same way, 
romposed of leading musicians and opera and ballet directors from all across 
the country, chaired by Mr. Louis Applebaum. 


- The fourth committee on the visual arts was set up because, at the time the 
sovernment decided to build this building, it decided to allocate three per cent 
yf its capital cost for its embellishment by the application of the visual arts 
yaintings, tapestries, sculpture and so on. The Chairman of the Visual Arts 
Xommittee was originally Mr. Donald Buchanan whose unfortunate accidental 
leath early this year is very much a matter of regret for all of us. The present 
SYhairman is Madame Andrée Paradis of Montreal. 


_ The first job of my office, therefore, starting early in 1963, was to call these 
‘committees together, to co-ordinate their advice and to pass it in some kind of 
ogical and coherent manner to the Department of Public Works for the 
fuidance of the consulting architects. I should explain that the firm chosen to 
ct as consulting architects for this project is the Montreal firm of Affleck, 
Jesbarats, Dimakopoulos, Lebensold, Sise who were chosen on the grounds of 
heir experience in building buildings of this kind. This was the firm that built 
he Queen Elizabeth Theatre in Vancouver, the Charlottetown Memorial 
[Theatre and the Place des Arts. This is, therefore, the fourth building of this 
tind they have built. I think they are probably the most experienced architec- 
ural firm in North America in this type of construction. 


So that our first job in my office was to pass the kind of advice that we got 
mn architectural requirements to public works for the guidance of this firm. The 
vlusic, Opera and Ballet Committee fastened its attention, primarily, on the 
yroper design of the opera house, the Theatre Committee on the proper design 
if the theatre and the studio theatre, the Operations Committee on the sort of 
management structure that will be needed and the Visual Arts Committee on 
he problems of painting and sculptural adornment of the Centre. 


Our second task in my office, over the last couple of years, has been to 
0-ordinate the drafting of the bill which was laid before you on Monday last 
week. Here, I might explain a little bit of the philosophy which we groped our 
vay towards in the meeting of all these committees. We decided to recommend, 
ind I hope this recommendation has been reflected clearly in the bill that the 
management organization of the Centre should be responsible only for its 
\dministration of the Centre, that it should be not directly involved in artistic 
woduction. We consider that in the first stage at least, the artistic activities 
vithin the Centre should be carried on by other organisms, primarily by 
esident artistic organizations. We hope that it will be possible to revive a 
ociety to sponsor an orchestra, to create another society that will be responsi- 
le for professional theatre in English and in French and a third society, which 
will be responsible for the organization of a national performing arts festival to 
ve held every year or so within the Centre. 


This form of organization is untried in this country but has worked 
successfully for 30 years in-the Palais des Beaux-Arts in Brussels. We 
cooked around the world and discovered that the building which most closely 
“esembles the one we are building here, is the Palais des Beaux-Arts in Brus- 
sels which was built, as this one has been by the Canadian government, by the 


-~_- 
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Government of Belgium but turned over to the community of Brussels to oper 
ate. There you find the management nominated by the Belgium Government who 

manages the building and the artistic activities carried on within it are carried 
on by private bodies who are associated with each other but on an independent 
basis, independent of each other and independent of the Centre. That is the, 
basic concept for this Centre here. 


However, we would expect that the management of the Centre will not 
only see to it that these tenant organizations carry on an effective program but 
also, in its own right, will bring leading Canadian companies to the Centre in 
every field—other theatre companies, ballet and opera companies and other 
orchestras—to make the Centre a proper show case—a national showcase for the 
performing arts. In the third place, the Centre will make the facilities in the 
Centre available to commercial impresarios in the normal way and fourthly to 
such of the amateur organizations in the national capital region who are able to 
rise to the challenge of using these magnificent facilities adequately. | 


The second task that my office has addressed itself to over the last two or) 
three years, is pulling together these kind of ideas and trying to get them | 
reduced to paper in the form in which they have been laid before you. ! 


There has been a third task which we have been undertaking. Because our | 
office came into existence to do what I have just explained, we discovered that 
we were, in fact, filling a vacuum in the government organization here. It. 
appears that there is a need for what could be described as a government) 
impresario and we have been fulfilling that role too. It is a role that we did not| 
quite expect when we were set up. We thought we would be entirely concerned) 
with plans for the building and the organization but because we existed and! 
because our office attracted to its service people who are experienced in the field 
of the performing arts on the management side, we found, for instance, that the 
Department of External Affairs which, as you know, has been developing a 
program of cultural relations with French speaking countries and which last 
year decided to participate in the Commonwealth Arts Festival, turned to us 
and asked us to co-ordinate the arrangements for these programs. Conse- 
quently, we have been advising the Department of External Affairs on the 
proper ways and means of sending leading Canadian companies abroad under. 
these programs. 

Also, because the Centennial Commission decided to organize the Festival 
Canada next year, of which you may have heard, a year long coast to coast | 
performing arts program which will see our leading companies from Halifax to. 
Vancouver moving about, they, too, turned to us and asked us to set up what is | 
called Festival Canada Agency, which is really our program division under _ 
another name, to co-ordinate the planning for this program. | 

I think, Mr. Chairman, I have outlined, the three major tasks that have 
occupied us for the last couple of years. I may have overlooked something but 
this would probably come out in the questions, if there are any, and I will be | | 
glad to answer them en anglais ou en francais. 


The CHAIRMAN: Questions now on Item No. 22. 


Mr. PrITTIE: I have a few questions about the budget. You were secon 
from the Department of External Affairs, were you not, Mr. Southam? 448 ; 
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_ Mr. SoutHam: Yes. I am still a member of the Department of External 

:- seconded to this job as long as it lasts. I would expect my job and my 
ce to be phased out of existence when the corporation is set up. 

Mr. Prittie: I notice you have immediately under the Director of Canada 

lestival Agency four other persons. What functions do they perform? Do they 

yrrespond to the committees you mentioned? 

Mr. SoutHam: No, the Festival Canada Agency is concerned only with 

eveloping the program for the Centennial Commission’s performing arts 

rogram next year. The directors, Mr. Henry Wrong who came to us after 

welve year’s work with the Metropolitan Opera in New York—Canadian though 

is—his assistant is here today, Mr. Robert Ellison and, between them, they 

e devoting something like nine tenths of their time to advising the Centennial 

ommission on their festival program next year. To that extent, they are not 

‘orking on the program for the Centre itself. 

Mr. Prittire: Would you mind explaining what the item of “Advertising and 

ublicity”’, consists of? 

Mr. SoutHAm: You have the advantage of me, Mr. Prittie. What page is it 

a? 


Mr. Prittie: It is on page 439 of the estimates under Vote 22. I am 
iterested in what sort of advertising and publicity it is. 

Mr. SoutHAM: I am with you. This amount is the maximum which we 
Lei to be laid out by our office in the current fiscal year in explaining the 
ational Arts Centre to the Canadian public. I might say that normally one does 
ot launch so vast a project as this without a great deal of publicity but, 
ecause the government was operating under a very tight time schedule, this 
uilding, when it was launched, was to have been ready in 1967. The building 
egan before parliamentary sanction had been approved for the management 
ency and therefore, rather unusually, we have not given much publicity to 
ae plans for the Centre. We were awaiting parliamentary approval for the 
Jans. 

i Prittie: You still have not got it. 

| Mr. SoutHam: We still have not got it and this has rather inhibited 
ublicity about the Centre in the last couple of years. If we have been invited to 
aake speeches to groups, we have accepted the invitation but with responsive 
xplanations, if you will. We have not undertaken the major publicity cam- 
aign to explain this right across the country and we are still waiting for 
arliamentary approval. But we thought it wise to anticipate approval by at 
sast putting in an amount into these estimates which we will gladly expend on 
rochures and other radio programs, television programs as soon as We have the 
idication that our plans have been approved. 

| Mr. Prittie: Do you pay for the reprint of opera news that was distributed 
ast week? Was that part of your estimates? 


Mr. SouTHAM: Yes. 


Mr. Prirriz: I have several other questions, Mr. Chairman, about the 
woposed operation of the Centre. I realize this can change when there is a 
oard and a permanent director. You mentioned various national organizations 


| 
| 
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| 
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would have their offices there. Is it the intention that the Dominion Drama 
Festival will be leasing and paying for this space? 


Mr. SOUTHAM: Yes, it remains for the Corporation to determine the leasing 
arrangements. It remains to be seen how the Corporation interprets its mandate 
and whether it charges commercial rates or some other, considering the nature 
of the organizations that we hope to see as tenants, something less than full, 
commercial rates. I cannot anticipate what the policy will be but we do. 
anticipate there will be revenue from rentals. 


( 
Mr. PRITTIE: Would you expect that the restaurant and cafe will be. 
profitable commercial operations? . 


Mr. SouTHAM: Yes. We plan to recommend to the Corporation that they, 
enter into a concession arrangement for the restaurant and the cafe and another 
concession arrangement for the garage. We have every reason to suppose that 
these will be profit making. 


Mr. PrRITTIE: Is the person, mentioned in the bill to become Director of the 
Corporation, principally a business manager or is he expected to be a person 
who combines business experience with a background in the entertainment or 
artistic field? 


Mr. SouTHAM: Given the nature of his responsibility, it would be more) 
likely that he would have an administrative or business experience with, 1 
would hope, a proven interest in the arts rather than his being an artistic 
director because, as I explained, we do not expect the Corporation to get 
directly involved in artistic productions. Its responsibilities in the early years 
will certainly be more of an administrative nature. 


Mr. PRITTIE: I did not understand that point when I was speaking on the bill 
the other day. But today you have explained that the different groups will look 
after the presentations and the person who becomes Director of the Corporation 
will be primarily a business manager or co-ordinator of who is going to play in 
or use the Centre at various times. | 


Mr. SouTHAM: I would like to reserve the right of the Corporation to decide 
whether they agree with me or not. This is the way it would seem to us now, 
anyway. | 

Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): There is one area that interests me in the 
development of the Performing Arts Centre. As I understand it, provision wil] 
be made for installation of television equipment so there can be a satisfactory 
coverage of performing events and this kind of thing. Is that true? 


Mr. SOUTHAM: Yes. The hall, the theatre and the studio will all be equipped 
for radio, television and films. We have consulted not only the CBC but private 
broadcasters about the physical set-up for radio and television broadcasting and 
we have consulted the National Film Board about the physical requirements for 
films. We have had expressions of satisfaction from them about the provision 
that is being made. It is, I think, a very important point that you mention 
because this is one way in which we can make the Centre’s activities real and 
meaningful to Canadian taxpayers for coast to coast. 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): In installation of the equipment, is it conceived) 
that there will be a permanent control room facilities in terms of full boards 
and everything for a three to five camera operations? | 


{ 


| 


| 
| 


i} 
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Mr. SoutHam: No. The arrangement which has been suggested by the 
BC. is simply that we build in the necessary conduitry throughout the 
lilding and provide places for their great lorries to come in with that 
uipment aboard. 

| Mr. MacDonaLp: (Prince): They will move the control right in when they 
-e televising something? 

Mr. SouTHAM: Yes. It was the experience in Lincoln Centre—I visited 
incoln Centre once or twice—in the Philharmonic Concert Hall there, they built 
‘complete installation for television within the hall and it has never been used. 
he manager explained to me, in a rather straitened mood, that he advised 
ery much not to do what they did. Apparently, television people like to set up 
reir cameras where and when they want to and they will not be confined to 
ny particular place in the building. That was what he recommended. 


» (4.30 p.m.) 

Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): The reason I asked these questions is that it 
eems to me we talked about this the other day and about the difficulty we have 
1 this country, due to its size and the small groups of population in different 
entres, and the possibility that some day it may be quite advisable to present a 
sroduction, for example, here in Ottawa and to provide, by closed circuit, in 
ome of these centres you have already mentioned, full theatre size reproduc- 
ion of what may be happening here in Ottawa. 

_ I can see, for instance, with the development of colour television, that you 
night want to present a ballet here in Ottawa, for example, which might be 
een by closed circuit theatre screen in Charlottetown, Vancouver, Edmonton, 
across the country. This might be a very economical way of distributing this 
<ind of art form. This has been in the thinking of the planning, has it? 

Mr. SouTHAM: That is an element in our thinking, certainly, but I would 
like to emphasize that there is no substitute for direct personal experience of 
the performing arts. It is more expensive to move a ballet company or an 
orchestra around the country but I hope that the Centre will have the funds 
which will enable it to do that. What one sees on television or hears on the 
radio is another kind of experience. It is a useful one and a valuable one but it 
is not the same. 
Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): A better illustration would have been the 
Dominion Drama Festival which, of course, can only occur in one place per 
year. I know, having gone through a series with the Dominion Drama Festival, 
that it is of tremendous value to be able to watch this in a theatre or even in 
your home, if possible, all across the country. 
Mr. FarRWEATHER: I am interested in the phrase “commercial impresario”. I 
have watched a couple of these theatres, mind you on a minute scale, in fact so 
‘minute that I hardly dare mention it. The one in Fredericton is partially 
endowed and it seemed to me that the impresario in that theatre drifted from 


the main theme. They were doing closed circuit prize fights and other things. I 


have nothing against prize fights, for those who want them, but is it part of 
your planning to include this type of thing in this Centre? 


Mr. Soutuam: I think that we in this country owe a great deal to the 
mes, no pack drills—but still you 


ff of Montreal, Walter Homburger 


activities of the leading impresarios—no na 
_know some of their names: Mr. N. Koudriavtze 
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of Toronto; here in Ottawa, Harvey Glatt or Earl Crowe or Leo Bernache. Thesi. 
people, in the arid years when there were few professional companies, hay 
really provided the Canadian public with a wide range of performing art) 
activities, primarily in bringing foreign attractions. We owe it to people liki 
them that the Bolshoi Ballet appears in Montreal or Toronto or the New Yor], 
Philharmonic comes; also Harry Belafonte, I suppose, and Victor Borge, | 
therefore hope that it will be possible to reconcile their activities with the plan 
for the Centre. 

I think the Centre itself will become a government impresario, as | 
mentioned, to work for the government, on a non-profit basis, in the movemen 
abroad of Canadian companies, as we already find ourselves doing. Also, of thi 
movement around Canada of leading Canadian companies. I would not suppos: 
it would be a matter of concern to the Centre to bring American companies 0 
European entertainers to Canada. I think this will remain a field of interest fo: 
commercial impresarios. 


However, all activities within the Centre will come under the genera) 
supervision of the Board of Trustees and I hope that they will see to it that al 
the activities in the Centre, whether they are carried on by the residen 
companies or by the Centre’s management bringing in other Canadian companie, 
or by these commercial impresarios, will be worthy of the building. I thinl 
there will probably be some limits drawn. But I hope these limits would no’ 
exclude such performers as Harry Belafonte. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Nor Victor Borge. 


| 
Mr. SouTHAM: Anna Russell. ) 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: The other question relates to the Lincoln Centre ant 
their repertory theatre, the experimental theatre which, I understand, has beer 
a disaster. I hope that people are learning from this. Perhaps this is the thirc 
season, is it not? 


Mr. SouTHAM: Yes. I would not like to comment on what has gone or 
elsewhere. We hope that a group of residents of the national capital region—i 
this case because it concerns theatre and theatre, in this country, concerns twi 
languages—be made up in equal parts of English and French speaking on 
ans. 

I think the success or failure of any artistic activity, and this applies ti 
theatre too, depends upon the quality of the artistic direction. Once this society 
has been set up, I hope it will be able to attract the services of first class artistil 
directors—both English and French—and with the backing which, I think, the) 
will deserve and with the artistic quality of our best directors, I have no doub 
that the results will be satisfactory. 

We have very good directors in this country. Practically all of them wer 
on the theatre committee and have really designed these theatres. They are al 
anxious to work in it, in one way or another, and I think this society will bi 
able to get the kind of artistic advice it needs. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: The last question has to do with your acquisition 0 
three per cent of the capital budget. I presume this will be done in conjunctio 
with the Gallery? 
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- Mr. Sournam: The first Chairman of the Visual Arts Committee who, as I 
entioned, was Mr. Donald Buchanan, was Governor of the Gallery. Also, we 
»e very happy to have as a member of the Committee Miss Kathleen Fenwick, 
ho is the Curator of Prints and Drawings in the Gallery. In these ways, I 
ink the decisions the Committee have taken so far have reflected the thinking 


. the Gallery. 


Translation) 
Mr. TRUDEAU: My question is perhaps premature. You tell me whether it is. 
‘he witness, Mr. Southam has given us to understand that we have got beyond 
1e stage of physical equipment, and I would like to know whether the reply he 
as got from theatre circles, art circles, musical circles, whether generally this is 
‘eleomed throughout the country, and whether he has got cooperation from the 
rench speaking side and whether it is as promising as on the English speaking 
de. 

Mr. SouTHAM: The reply is yes. What we are doing here is equally being 
one in other cities in Canada. And the development, for instance on, Place des 
rts, in Montreal, the St. Lawrence Art Center in Toronto, in Winnipeg also, in 


askatchewan, the developments are such that interested parties show that they 
u have common problems, problems they will solve in common, provided we 
ll work in common, and that is what they expect to do. Everything, of course, 
s very slow in this field, but we do expect that working all together as we are 
oing, for the development of artistic programs. 

Mr. TRUDEAU: We will certainly have independent units, but they will 
ooperate for the exchange of theatre groups. 

_ Mr. SouTHAM: Yes. I trust the national centre for the performing arts will 
ye a coordinating centre for the activity of all these groups. But our experience 
ias been very fortunate indeed. We have worked for years, the years 1964 and 
965. These were the troubled years in the history of our country, but it was of 
treat comfort to us to find that people working on these commissions showed 
treat interest in what was being done, and we found that the work was very 
‘reative and in great contrast to newspaper headlines. This was very encourag- 
ng indeed. 

Mr. TRUDEAU: For instance, the language problem did not arise then. The 
Trench speaking groups expect they will be playing in French in the capital as 
whey do in the French centres. 

Mr. Soutuam: Yes. They do. I am under the impression that the National 
Centre of the Performing Arts will change Ottawa. I think the fact that we will 
have in the National Centre for the Performing Arts, the very highest type of 
French theatre and English theatre in Canada, will certainly have an influence 
on the general atmosphere, on the intellectual climate of this country, the 


intellectual climate of this capital. 


(English) 

| Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): A supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. In 
light of this conversation, is it also the plan—and perhaps this was mentioned 
and I missed it—to include an instantaneous translation such as we have here 
throughout the theatres and auditoriums so that people wishing to view a 
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performance in one language, and not understanding it, will be able to have ; i 
simultaneous translation of it? | 

Mr. SouTHAM: That is a very ingenious suggestion but an extremeh | 
expensive one. The short answer is no, we have not seriously looked at that. A 
one time, the Theatre Committee stutlied the possibility of creating a bilingua’ 
company. There are actors in this country who speak both English and French) 
Some members of the Committee thought we could create a rather excitin) 
Canadian national theatre company which could put on English plays on 
evening and French plays the next. That would be something unique. But th 
weight of the opinion of the committee, and of others we consulted, was agains 
this. 


There is something about language in the theatre which is really untransla 
table. Shakespeare, in French, is not really Shakespeare and Moliere in Englis}) 
is not really Moliere. We have decided, therefore, to work towards the creatio: 
of first class companies—one for English and one for French—in the hope tha 
they will appeal, not-only to those residents or visitors of the national capita) 
who speak the language in question, but also other residents or visitors wh 
might be interested in finding out a little bit about the other language. 

An hon. MEMBER: From an expert class of people. 

Mr. MacDoNnatp (Prince): I can think of two instances, though, when i 
might be extremely important to have this kind of simultaneous translation. 
think, for instance, the showing of a motion picture film when, if you wanted ¢) 
show it to people of both language groups at the same time with the use o) 
individual earphones, you could have two sets of sound tracks. Also, for certai) 
things in which you might want to give a commentary explanation. Fo! 
example, a high school group of young people putting on a ballet. You migh 
like to have some kind of narration to explain the meaning of the ballet, th) 
significant points. Again, this kind of facility would be very helpful. 

It seems to me that in building the kind of structure that we ar 
establishing here, we should have the very latest kind of electronic resource H 
add to the facility of these various theatres and auditoria. 


Mr. SouTHAM: Both in the hall and in the theatre, there will be the lates 
and most sophisticated sort of electronic equipment for electronic music, fo) 
example, and sound effects and amplification. This, certainly, is already going t) 
be built into it. \ 

Instantaneous translation, however, calls for a piece of equipment for eac, 
seat. We faced up to the decision about that in another context. At the earl! 
stage we were asked to decide whether this place could be used as a conventio! 
centre. It was our advice, and the government took the advice, that this shoul) 
not be designed for a convention centre as the requirements are quite differen | 
We wanted to build an opera house and a theatre and concentrate entirely 0) 
making the best possible opera house or the best possible theatre. Consequently) 
we have equipped them, electronically, I think, quite adequately but we do nc 
have seat by seat equipment for instantaneous translation except for certai 
seats set aside for the hard of hearing. | 

Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): Considering the ease with which you coul!| 
install this facility now, as compared to a later date, it is something that shoul) 
be considered again in the light of the many possibilities that it might present. 
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| Mr. SoutHam: I am very glad you raised this. Someone has passed me a 
ote to say that La Comedie-Canadienne de Montreal is providing this kind of 
yuipment. As you have mentioned it, we would like to look at it. Thank you for 
e suggestion. 

Mr. Cowan: If there are no other questions, I would like to ask a few. You 
ted we are now considering Vote 22. Can you not comment on the introduc- 
ry remarks made by the speaker? I want to ask a question. Early in his 
marks, he said that last week the government approved something and the 
reasury Board passed. What was it that you the government approved? You 
sed the words “the government approved and the Treasury Board passed’. 
assed what? 

Mr. SouTHAM: The Treasury Board on Thursday authorized the letting of a 
mntract for stage three of the construction of the Centre? 

Mr. Cowan: Where is the money coming from? 

Mr. SouTHAM: From the Treasury Board. 

Mr. Cowan: I just wondered why we were meeting here to discuss this 
roposed expenditure if it has already been approved? 

Mr. SoutHam: I think, Mr. Cowan, it is my understanding that ‘your 
atural questions about the cost of the construction would be dealt with in your 
xamination of the Department of Public Works estimates. 

Mr. Cowan: I was just interested in ascertaining whether the contract had 
lready been let before the expenditure had been authorized. 
| Mr. SoutHam: No. 

Mr. Cowan: This is what I am asking. 

_ Mr. SOUTHAM: The Treasury Board on Thursday approved the letting of 
he contract. 

| Mr. Cowan: Then who authorized the expenditure of the money? 

_ Mr, SOUTHAM: The Treasury Board. 

- Mr. Cowan: I see. Parliament does not matter. Treasury Board is superior. 
this is what Iam driving at, my friend. 

| er. SouTHAM: I am sorry, sir. I do not feel competent to comment on the 
mplications of the question. 

| Mr. Cowan: I am just trying to find out where parliament stands in the 
syes of the civil service, It has not taken me too long down here. I was born in 
‘his town. 

| Z There is another question I would like to ask, in view of your remarks. You 
were saying there is going to be a restaurant in this cultural centre. Is this 
going to be open to the general public or just for the stage hands, or what? 
Mr. SoutHam: No, we hope the Centre will be a place where people will go 
A oy day and by night. We certainly hope that the restaurant and the café will be 
used as any other restaurants and cafés in Ottawa would be. 

‘Mr. Cowan: Will they be run by the government or run by a commercial 
organization? 

 -‘Mr. SourHam: By a commercial organization. 

| Mr. Cowan: In a government building? 
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Mr. SOUTHAM: Yes. It is the proposal that the corporation should let the 
catering concession to a restaurateur. | 


Mr. Cowan: Why, then, did the Canadian National Railways close down the 
main dining room in the Chateau Laurier? 


Mr. SouTHAM: I do not know the answer to that question, Mr. Cowan. 


Mr. Cowan: I was just wondering why, if a restaurant will be a big succes; 
on one side of Sparks Street, the Canadian National Railways closed the mair 
dining room in the Chateau Laurier Hotel on the other side. | 


Mr. SouTHAM: When we were looking at the restaurant and café problen 
we asked a restaurateur from Montreal, a man whose business is to study 
restaurant possibilities, to come to Ottawa. He prepared a report which indicat- 
ed that a restaurant and a café of the kind that we propose, would be 
commercially interesting. It is on the basis of that report that we propose t 
offer the concession to the restaurant trade across the country, in ever) 
confidence that there will be several people who will be interested. They wil 
only be interested because they will agree, we hope, that it is possible to mak; 
money, if it is well done. 


Mr. Cowan: You did not ask the Canadian Pacific Railways catering 
division for a comment on operating a restaurant in the heart of Ottawa? 


Mr. SOUTHAM: The consultant in question, spoke, I think, to everybody whc 
had operated restaurants in Ottawa. He spent some weeks at his work anc 
prepared a report which reflected all the advice he could get. He certainly spok¢ 
to the CPR agents. | 


| 


Mr. Cowan: I cannot see a government being behind a restaurant in the 
dead centre of Ottawa when there are eating facilities at the Chateau Laurie: 
and the Lord Elgin Hotel. I see that a new Skyline Hotel going up which i 
advertised to be within a block of the parliament buildings, and the Holiday Int 
is there. Why the government gets mixed up in this private enterprise field, | 
have not the slightest comprehension. They must be going to lose money or a 
government would not be given the opportunity. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: It is slightly involved in the Canadian National Railway. | 


Mr. Cowan: Yes, I know, that is why it was closed down; the losses were S\ 
high. So now we are going to open another restaurant on the other side of the 
street with, we are told today, very great prospects of success. 

I remember when the Chateau Laurier Hotel was opened. I was born i | 
this town. Everything was going to be wonderful. We were going to have mone) 
rolling out of our ears. I slept in the Chateau Laurier Hotel as a small boy al 
very first week it was opened. 

Can we go on to Vote No. 23, Mr. Pelletier, or can I ask this gentlemen, it | 
view of his comments, this vote of $7,500,000 for the construction or— 


The CHAIRMAN: No, that is the next item. I am afraid we have to decid 
that the Vote No. 22 will be carried. 


Mr. Cowan: I would like to ask another question. Why did the Metropolitar 
Opera of New York City stop coming into Toronto, a city of two millior 
population? It played there for eight or ten years under a financial guarante( 
from the Rotary Club? 


| 
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Mr. SouTHAM: I think the Metropolitan Opera, like other leading national 
gera companies, has become more and more expensive and, therefore, travels 
sss and less. The Metropolitan Opera used to tour the United States. I do not 
ink it does travel out of New York now, unless I am mistaken. 

_ Mr. Cowan: Does it not indicate a dropping interest in this long-haired 
rogram? 

Mr. SoutHam: Not at all, no. The Metropolitan Opera, in order to produce 
’2ss expensive opera performances, has started what is called the Metropolitan 
ypera National Company, which is a Company of young singers which does 
avel and is really organized to travel. That was the company that played here 
Inder the auspics of the Theatre Foundation of Ottawa last December. It is not 
he Metropolitan Opera but it is a young company, started by the Metropolitan 


, 


)pera, to meet the growing appetite for opera at less expense. 

_ Mr. Cowan: Of course, talking about the growing appetite at less expense 
Iso indicates there is a limit to what the public is willing to pay for this kind of 
ntertainment. 

Mr. SoutHam: That is right. 

| Mr. Cowan: Although the grandiose schemes that are put before us would 


lave us think the people would sell their souls to look at some of these 
srograms. 

I would like to ask another question. Will there be any regulation on the 
Board of Trustees of this cultural centre for the arts to ensure that there is a 
‘ertain limit of Canadian content? In the broadcasting world, as you know, we 
ar not allowed to look at 100 per cent foreign programs. We must have a 
Sanadian content in there. I would hate like hell to have millions and millions 
of dollars spent on this cultural centre for the arts and not have 55 per cent 
Canadian content. Surely they will not give us the right to 100 per cent foreign 
sontent on this Canadian cultural centre for the arts, will they? 


Mr. SoutHaAM: There is certainly no intention to put any limit on the source 
and origin of the artistic performances at all. 
Mr. Cowan: No tariffs on culture? 


Mr. SouTHAM: No. 

Mr. Cowan: If this Canadian content rule is a good thing for the broadcast- 
ing and television world, would it not be a good thing for the performing arts 
too? It cannot be wrong for one and right for the other? We have professional 
football now, where 90 per cent of the players are American. That is called 
Canadian content, though. 

An hon. Memser: There is no such rule in the CBC. 

Mr. Cowan: That is performing arts. At least I call pro-football performing 
arts. 
| Mr. SoutHam: I think the National Arts Centre will, naturally, give 
priority to the development of the resident companies and to the bringing here 
‘of the best Canadian companies from other cities, to the extent that the 
‘performers will probably be Canadian. I suppose that makes it, in one sense, a 
100 per cent Canadian production. But the plays they play or the music they 
play may very well be Italian or Russian but, even so, the activities within the 
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Centre will not be limited there. I should think commercial impresarios wil] { 
probably, as I have explained, bring in foreign attractions, more particularly. 

I would very much hope that the corporation would not take up a narrowly | 
nationalist view of what constitutes artistic activity. Its only concern should be 
excellence in performance, I would say, and quality. 


Mr. Cowan: If we need to have a restaurant in connection with this 
cultural centre of the Arts, how long do you think it will be before they have a 1 
restaurant at Stratford to go with the Shakespearean festival? 


Mr. SOUTHAM: You have put your finger on something which touches us all. 
I go to Stratford every year and I share your feeling that they need a good 


restaurant there. | 


Mr. Cowan: What I am trying to point out is that long-haired entertain- 
ment does not necessarily mean a restaurant will be profitable. 

Mr. TRUDEAU: Is a restaurant without precedence in such art centres? | 

Mr. SouTHAM: No. The Metropolitan Opera in New York has a restaurant, _ 
The Stockholm Opera has a restaurant. The best restaurant in Stockholm is in 
the Opera House. ( 

Mr. Cowan: I have only one other comment to make, sir. It is not a 
question but it relates to Mr. MacDonald’s question. I think it would be a real | 
Canadian achievement if we could have this simultaneous translation into) 
English and French of Russian, German and Italian productions when they are | 
brought here to Ottawa. We will show the world what high society entertain- 
ment is, once we get translations into English and French. I would like to hear 
I] Travatore being simultaneously translated or Caruso when he was at his best. _ 

Mr. SoutHam: I think it is a wonderful idea. It sounds, off the cuff, a very 
expensive idea but if I sense that that is the feeling in this Committee, I will be 
able to report that to the corporation and they will certainly approach the idea 
with courage. 

Mr. Cowan: With a name like “Southam”, sir, perhaps you could give us a 
moment or two of the history of what happened to the Russell House here. 


Mr. SoutHam: It burnt down. 
Mr. Cowan: From the peak of productions? 


Mr. SouTHAM: No. But, you know, something went out of Ottawa when the 
Russell House burnt down, that has not existed since. This has not been a city, 
in the full sense of the word, ever since the Russell House was lost and I think 
we will become a city in the full sense of the word when we have a concert hall 
and a theatre. 


Mr. Cowan: Would you allow me to say, as a native-born Ottawan, that 
more went out when our team dropped out of the National Hockey League? 


Mr. SOUTHAM: Yes, that also. 

Mr. Cowan: Thank you. 

Mr. RICHARD: Does Item 22 apply only for the current year? 

Mr. SOUTHAM: They are just a projection of the expenses for the current | 


Mr. RICHARD: They would not bear any relation to the future, of course? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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_ Mr. SoutHam: No. 

. Mr. RicHarp: I suppose there is not much use in trying to project either 
what would be the annual cost or deficit of the operation of the centre at this 
ime? I suppose that should be left to a future date. You have not made any 
salculations in that way yet, I suppose? 

Mr. SouTHAM: We have been making estimates but I would hesitate to 
release them because they are based on a series of programs that only remain 
possibilities until we meet with the corporation and they take certain decisions. 
{ think, probably, the annual operating budget of the National Arts Centre will 
be in the order of the budgets of the National Gallery, the National Library, the 
National Museum. It is in that order of expenditure. 
| Mr. Ricuarp: I can quite appreciate that an arts centre like this at the 
present time may be projected or built or thought out in accordance with the 
educational tastes of a generation of people of, for example, over 35 at the 
present time. I hope that it is in the thought of those who are the directors or 
trustees of the future or the president of the future, that they will find some 
way to co-ordinate that with the tastes of the younger generation so as to make 
them habitués of the Centre, and not try necessarily to maintain the tastes of 
our age. 
| Mr. SoutHAM: I think you have put your finger on something that is of 
‘crucial importance to this. Because the Russell House burnt down, I think there 
has been a lost generation in Ottawa to which, perhaps, we belong. People of 
our age, who have lived in Ottawa for the last 30 years, have not had the sort of 
‘exposure to the lively arts that we should have had and it may be too late, 
‘really, to develop a profound taste for these things in our generation. 

But what I have seen, all across this country, is that 'young people are very 
‘keen and Les Jeunesses Musicales movement, the National Theatre School in 
‘Montreal, the National Ballet School in Toronto and the associated activities, at 
that age level, all show an enormous amount of talent among young people and 
‘of interest among young people for their performances. I would hope that this 
‘Centre here will be oriented particularly towards seeing that our young people, 
when they grow up, grow up just that much better than we are. 
| Mr. MacquarriE: Then they will probably have some say in the develop- 
ment of the theatre too or the arts centre? 

Mr. SouTHAM: Yes, I think one of the results of the form of organization we 
have envisaged should be that the Board of Trustees will not do everything. 
There will be the involvement of the community through the resident organiza- 
tions. Where theatre is concerned, it should reflect community involvement, not 
only that of French and English, but also in terms of age level too. Young people 
should be on that Board. The theatre society probably should have not only top 
_ professional companies but also young companies so that young people would be 
involved in working out the direction of the society and also, through its 
activities, in the performance of the companies. 
| Mr. RicHARD: That is always my impression about these groups. We must 
not continue the impression, that the young people will not fall for it, that such 
organizations as art centres of this type should belong to the type of people who 
_have probably reached a certain age and act only as patrons and have very 
_ fixed ideas. 

24403—2%4 
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Mr. SoutHAmM: I absolutely agree. 
Mr. MAcquarriE: I have just a small question, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Southam 
mentioned, I believe, that it was not to be used as a convention centre. Did you’ 
mean that some of the rooms therein would not be available for lectures, 
gatherings or perhaps even for some political parties and so on? . 


Mr. SoutHAamM: No. What I meant, Mr. Macquarrie, was that we were not. 
going to design it that way. Actually, if you were designing a convention centre, 
you would not design an opera house or a theatre. The shape of the rooms, and 
the ancillary facilities must be quite different and we decided not to modify the’ 
design of a good opera house or the design of a good theatre in order to meet 


that sort of requirement. 
Mr. MAcQuARRIE: This was on physical considerations? 


Mr. SouTHAM: That is right. Of course, the building will be available, inl 

it is not being used for its primary artistic purposes, for use by anyone a 
would like to use it. | 
| 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Just one more small question. I was glad, when 
we talked about the performing arts, you included the performing art of eating 
as one function of this centre, in terms of the restaurant. I, myself, am glad that 
the restaurant is incorporated in this structure. | 

I am wondering if, in your thoughts concerning the restaurant itself, there 
will be some opportunity given to the facility of, for example, presenting 
certain kinds of performances in the restaurant. For instance, I can think of 
certain kinds of folk music which might be quite appropriate to a restaurant 
setting. We would need a certain kind of accommodation if it were to be} 
presented effectively. Is this in the thinking of the design? 


Mr. SOUTHAM: Yes, we are having a restaurant in which, like any ottier| 
restaurant I suppose, there might be a musical accompaniment. It is possible 
that there could be a piano or something of that kind. But a restaurant is a 
restaurant. 

The kind of activity you are thinking of, I think, is what we have in mind. 
for the cafe, which will be more popularly priced and, we hope, made a place of 
resort particularly attractive to young people. The design is going to be quite. 
different. The management arrangements will be different but we would hope) 
that there, there could be folk singers and, I hesitate to use the word 
“happenings” because I do not quite know what it means—some happenings are 
rather alarming—but a more lively and informal atmosphere will, we hope, 
prevail in the cafe. 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): So it will combine both the performing art of 
eating with these other things. Is it also in the thinking to include very good. 
hifidelity equipment in these eating places so that really good music can be used 
as background to the restaurant and cafe. ) 

I am reminded, for instance, of Japan where, in a lot of restaurants, 
symphonic works, and what have you, are played in place of the popular music 
we would normally hear in this country. I think this might be a real possibility, | 
provided that the reproduction equipment was really of a first class quality. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: I may be wrong, but I think there is not to be this type of 
equipment in the restaurant or the cafe. If there is music or singing there, the 
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coms are small enough for the sound to come to the public direct. We looked 
riefly at the idea of a sort of music by Muzak arrangement—soft music in the 
yackground—and ruled it out. 

Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I am not thinking of that though. Since this will 
ye a unique place to go, either formally or informally, I am thinking that 
vossibly it might be quite an addition to have hifidelity reproductions available 
of first class recordings and tapes, since you cannot always have live performers 
there. It is possible, in this day and age, to have reproductions just about as 
ood as the live music itself. This, I think, would have considerable appeal in its 
uniqueness. 

Mr. Soutuam: I think that represents the second suggestion which we will 
shank you for and look into. 
| Mr. PritTigz: You should have met Mr. MacDonald two years ago. 

Mr. TRUDEAU: But you will bear in mind that there will be some places 
where you can eat and talk without having to listen to music. 

Mr. Cowan: This is just an incidental question. Mr. Richard wants to know 

if there will be a place in this cultural centre for preaching? You and Mr. 

MacDonald would not be— 

I would like to ask you this. I think I heard you say that early in 1966 you 

‘went underneath Laurier Avenue and completed a space for garaging cars 
there? 

Mr. SoutHaM: Underneath the Mackenzie King Bridge. 

| Mr. Cowan: Is that garage being used now? 

Mr. SoutHam: No. The garage, which is only partly completed, will be used 

by the contractor during the construction period for the storage of material. The 

garage will only become available to the public when the building itself does. 

‘When the contractor moves out. 

Mr. Cowan: Why does the contractor have to have first need of that garage 

‘space? 

Mr. SourHam: The phase three contractor should be getting onto the site 

early in July next, within two or three weeks, and will need it then, I should 

think. 

Mr. Cowan: I was interested in Mr. Richard’s suggestion, some weeks ago, 
‘that that hole in the ground could be turned into a public garage and used that 

‘way for at least the next two years. Surely, they could make the foundation and 

the roof of the garage heavy enough that they could put the superstructure on 

top of it without finding it necessary to freeze that hole in the ground 

completely for the rest of the building time? 

Mr. SoutHAM: Our advice has been that the contractor will be moving a 

great deal of expensive equipment and materials onto the site as soon as he 

starts to work. He has cost free storage in the garage and he will need it all. 

| Mr. Cowan: Since the Treasury Board has given consent already for Vote 
23, why do they wait for any further consent from parliament? Why do they 

not go right ahead? 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you have any further questions? 


} 
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Shall item 22 carry then? 

Item No. 22 carried. 

I will now call Item No. 23. : 
SECRETARY OF STATE 

National Arts Centre | 


23. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and { 
Equipment $7,500,000. 


| 
Mr. Cowan: Is Item 23 just interim supply? As long as it is known as 
interim supply and not a permanent vote. | 

The CHAIRMAN: I am advised by the witness that, on Item 23, he could not | 
answer most of the questions members might have, since the Department of | 
Public Works is in charge. So that it is either a question of letting the item | 
stand and having later, at your convenience, someone from the Department of | 
Public Works who could answer the questions or taking the view that the | 
Department of Public Works will have to answer about this before another | 
Committee. I do not know. 

Mr. STANBURY: Mr. Chairman, this is simply the amount of money that is 
expected to be required during the current year and it is based purely ona 
lump estimate. Details of it could not be given anyway. We will, on other 
occasions, have a chance to see the complete cost and how it is made up. It does 
not seem to serve any useful purpose to go into it. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Should Item No. 23 carry? 


Mr. Cowan: Can we find out how much it cost to make that hole or is that 
under the Department of Public Works? 


Mr. SOUTHAM: That is under the Department of Public Works. 

The CHAIRMAN: Item No. 23 is carried. 

Thank you, Mr. Southam. 

We will now consider the estimates of the National Gallery of Canada, | 
which can be found on page 288, with details on page 289. ee 

Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): Mr. Chairman, I would first of all, like to thank | 
Mr. Southam for coming here this afternoon and giving us a very lucid 
interpretation of what is taking place at the National Arts Centre. : 

Mr. SOUTHAM: I have enjoyed it very much. Thank you. : 

The CHAIRMAN: I will now call Item 1, Administration, and ask the 
Director, Dr. Jean Boggs, if she wishes to make an opening statement. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 


1. Administration, Operation and Maintenance including the pay- | 
ment of $500,000 to the National Gallery Purchase Account for the | 
purpose of acquiring works of art in conformity with section 8 of the | 
National Gallery Act, and grants as detailed in the Estimates. $1,857,200 


Miss JEAN S. Boces (Director, The National Gallery of Canada): I think, | 
since the hour is rather late, I will not make a very serious opening statement. | 
I feel, of course, very strongly about Museums of Art, in general, and about | 
the National Gallery in particular, and I am quite happy to defend its role in | 
Ottawa and Canada and beyond. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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I think one thing everyone here should realize is that it is perhaps unique 
mong galleries in the world in feeling not only responsible for the past, but for 
he present, and not only responsible for the capital but for the total country. 
‘his national conception is something we have to bear very strongly in mind. It 
s certainly part of the estimates themselves. 

I have been here less then two weeks and one thing I should make clear, of 
ourse, is that I am not responsible for these estimates and I might preface our 
xamination of them by saying I feel they are very modest indeed. 


Mr. Stanspury: Mr. Chairman, I think we should take the opportunity to 
yelcome Dr. Boggs on behalf of all the Committee. I am sure we will not have a 
nore attractive head of any board or commission. Or a more competent one or 
nore welcome. 

' I wonder whether there has been any indication given to Dr. Boggs, or 
vhether she has any observations on the acquisition by the Gallery of a proper 
ind adequate home some time in the near future? 


' Miss Bocas: I have not discussed this with the Department of Public Works. 
We do expect to have one and I hope, in my most pessimistic moments, that we 
will begin one by 1975. I hope you will help me get there. 

We need the space very badly. We already have to rent space for the 
storage of pictures. Our office space is crowded. We have problems with 
2xhibition space as well. If any of you have seen our restaurant, which is run by 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, you will know that we have 
oroblems there with space, as well as with the quality of food. We really do 
ave a serious need to move from that building to another. 


Mr. STANBURY: One thing that has struck me about the gallery is the utter 
frustration of being unable to get anything to take home with you that is a 
ceflection of what is in the gallery. It strikes me that very few of the paintings 
in the gallery are available in reproduction and, what are available, are 
displayed in the most inadequate way. 

| I would have to contrast this with what is available in the National Gallery 
in Washington, where I think, a very wide range of reproductions of works is 
displayed. Is there some problem here, about this? Or is it just something in 


which we have not taken sufficient interest? 


Miss Bocas: The National Gallery is not responsible for that sales desk. It is 
the property of the Queen’s Printer. 


Mr. StanspuRY: Who determines what is reproduced and available? 


Miss Bocas: To some degree, the National Gallery, in co-operation with the 
‘Queen’s Printer. As you probably see in the estimates it is a kind of joint 
‘project, I gather. I will turn to Dr. Dale who acted as Director for a year. That 
is right, is it not? It is about a fifty-fifty arrangement? 

Dr. WrutiaM S. A. DALE (Deputy Director, National Gallery of Canada): 
‘The National Gallery does initiate publications and reproductions but I would 
say that a large share of the production costs are from the Queen’s Printer. 


Mr. StanBuRY: Is there any problem, from the point of view of copyright, 
in reproducing any or all of the works the Gallery holds? 
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Miss Boaes: There could be a problem in copyright. Now, with anything 
we buy, we buy the copyright as well as the work of art itself. It is possi 
that things bought in the past were not bought by that arrangement. 

The whole question of the copyright of works of art is a very difficult one 
and one I would prefer, at the moment, to avoid. Yes, it is a problem or could 
become one. | 

Mr. STANBURY: My concern at this point is simply to try to see how the 
benefits of the Gallery can be spread more widely among the public. One of 
these ways seems to me to be to make reproductions more readily available, 
particularly reproductions which are representative of the works there. The 
presently available ones certainly do not represent the works there. 

Another service, which is available in Washington, is the electronic tour, 
service which, again, makes a Gallery much more completely accessible and 
understandable to the public. Is there any thought being given to means such as 
this to, in effect, open the gallery to greater public enjoyment? 


Miss Boaes: Yes, there is. First of all, in answer to your first question, we} 
are also very much ponberied about the problem of reproduction of the works, 
in our collection and of making them accessible to the public in Ottawa, as well} 
as also distributing them across the country. It is a matter of consideration 
already, even in my less than two weeks at the Gallery. 

In answer to the second question, yes, there is even a figure of $5,000, I] 
think, in this budget for that kind of electrical equipment, the kind you. 
mentioned. There are, however, problems which we have and which tet 
National Gallery in Washington dees not. 

The National Gallery in Washington never lends a picture—or almost never, 
lends a picture, except by an Act of Congress. We lend pictures constantly. We 
have over 40 exhibitions circulating through this country, a great many of them) 
made up from our own collection. If there is an exhibition in Regina and they 
want to borrow a work from the National Gallery, we do everything we can to 
lend it to them. This means there is a hole in the wall which breaks the 
sequence in the use of electronic equipment. So there are a great many | 
arguments for our use of docents, as we call them, human guides to take people 
through the gallery, instead of electrical equipment. 


Mr. STANBURY: It seems to be a problem of traffic more than anything. The 
solution would not be too difficult, I suppose. i) 

Miss Boces: It is a problem of traffic. It is so much easier with the electrical _ 
equipment. They can go all day. 

Mr. STANBURY: You mentioned lending pictures. At present, you do not. 
lend pictures to the public, as some galleries do? 

Miss Boaes: No, we do not. | 

An hon. MEMBER: National Galleries do not. 

Mr. StanBury: I do not know whether any other national galleries do but 
many galleries do have loan services and my impression was that at one time, at 
least, the National Gallery did. I recall hearing, for instance that pictures from 
the National Gallery were loaned to parliament. I think there are still some in 
the parliamentary dining room but perhaps nowhere else. 


Miss Boaccs: I thought you meant loans made-to private people. 
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} 


| Mr. STANBURY: Not necessarily simply to private individuals but to govern- 
-ent offices. 

Miss Bocas: There is a possibility of our doing it to government offices and 
e do lend a great many pictures, for example, from the war collection to 
jlitary messes all across Canada. There these situations are exceptions to the 
sgulation of not lending. 
Mr. STANBURY: Offices of members of parliament are among the exceptions, 
am quite sure. 
_ Miss Bocas: I think you would have to provide for a very large budget, for 
large staff, in order to administer this. I think it is more of an administration 
coblem than anything else. It means sending men, and we have very few, to 
sur offices to hang the pictures. It means, perhaps, insuring them—lI do not 
now if this would be necessary—and worrying about their protection as they 
re not, as you know, insured. 
Mr. STANBURY: It would relieve your storage problem. 
'Miss Boccs: It would relieve the storage problem and it is, perhaps, a very 
sod idea, but I have not considered all the ramifications. 
Mr. StanBurY: Mr. Chairman, I am glad to hear that some thought has 
sen given to widening the horizons of the gallery in terms of public exposure. 
hat is all I wanted to say at the moment. 
| Mr. FarRWEATHER: A good many people in Canada missed the 1966 calen- 
ar. In other years the Gallery calendars were very popular. 
Miss Boaas: There is one. 
| Mr. FAIRWEATHER: It is just a day calendar, is it not? There is not a regular 
alendar. 
Mr. DALE: Mr. Chairman, it is true that there was a wall calendar. Is it the 
‘all calendar you are referring to? 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Yes. 
Mr. DALE: We ran into some production problems with the wall calendar 
ad had to abandon it. 
Mr. FarrweEatuer: Is this a permanent scrapping? 
_ Miss Boaes: I have not thought about it. I think it is a very good sugges- 
on. We will give some thought to it again. 
_ Mr. FarrRweEaTHER: It rather fits in with Mr. Stanbury’s question about 
etting some of the treasures you have across the nation. 
The other thing is, I have noticed the criticism about United States 
cquisitions or lack of them. Presumably this might change? 
Miss Boccs: It is something to which we will give attention. 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I have no other questions. 
Mr. MacQuarrig: In recent years, we have seen happily, the opening of 
alleries in various parts of the country. Are you developing a closer liaison 
vith such centres as Charlettetown and Fredericton? Is this another way in 
vhich you are being more broadly national? 
Miss Boces: It is a very important way. I would like to go across Canada 
vithin the year. Various members of the staff also go across the country, 
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particularly Mr. Jean-Paul Morisset, who is in charge of Extension Services. ' 
think he, more than anyone else has travelled and seen these museums a 
established a very close liaison with them. 


Mr. MacQuarriE: Do you have people from their galleries at the Nationa | 
Gallery? 


Miss Bocas: Yes. They come fairly frequently. | 
Mr. MacQuarriE: And you do a good deal of lending? 
Miss Boaes: Yes. | 


Mr. RICHARD: Have you an enlarged budget for this year for the purchase o| 
new paintings or works? 


| 

Miss Boaes: Yes. The basic budget is larger than it was the year befor: 
although, if you look at the figures on the appropriation, it looks smaller. Or 
page 290, the amount given is $500,000 for this year and it was $692,000 th 
year before. The actual regular budget the year before was $300,000 4 
parliament granted $392,900 to buy three works of art from the Spence!) 
Churchill collection at auction. | 


Mr. RICHARD: Does that mean that if you recommended the purchase OH 
certain paintings, you would have to get a special vote, supposing something 
cost $750,000? 


Miss Boces: That is right. If we knew that a picture was coming up a(| 
auction for $750,000, Miss LaMarsh would have to take it to parliament. | 

Mr. RicHARD: While you are operating within that budget? 

Miss Boacs: That is right, yes. 

Mr. RICHARD: That does not get 'you too far. 

Mr. Cowan: Miss Boggs, you spoke about there being 40 travelling exhibi- 
tions out now. Are those 40 travelling exhibitions on an annual basis or are you 
calling an exhibition something like, for example, if the Women’s Art Gallery 0: 


Wetaskiwin, Alberta, wanted to borrow 15 paintings this year? Would you coun‘ 
that a travelling exhibition in 1966? | 


Miss Bocas: No. These are exhibitions which are arranged at the Nationa. 
Gallery for distribution. They have some kind of catalogue to go with them. Wi 
hope to develop the material assembled with the exhibition more fully than ha 
ever been done before, so that slides and recordings and other things, will g 
with the exhibition itself, 


If any of you are interested, those exhibitions are being packed and craied 
in the basement of the gallery at this moment. It is fascinating to see wha’ 
variety there is among those exhibitions. There are medieval brass rubbings, fo 
example, or a photographic study of the architecture of Arthur Erikson, or there 
are Alex Colville’s war works, an exhibition of the Canadian Society of Graphic 
Arts, the Massey Collection in two parts, Fitzgerald’s drawings, Henry Moore’: 
five sculptures and 31 photographs, Klimp, who is that really interesting 
Viennese artist, or modern Spanish painting, Tom Thomson’s sketches, Towr 
and McEwen; other exhibitions which will be at the National Gallery itself bu’ 
will go on bevond it; a German artist called Gramatee, Jack Humphrey, dl 
photography exhibition Lartigue and Lawson. 
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| 
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Mr. Cowan: I would much rather see art travelling throughout Canada 
an spending millions of dollars here building a big building in which to hang 
em, so that people have to come from Vancouver Island and Newfoundland to 
s it. It is easier to take art to the people than the people to art. 

What I would like to ask you is, will these 40 exhibitions in 1966 be the 
me 40 exhibitions that are on display in 1967 and 1968? Are they on an 
nual basis or is it just hit and miss that you happen to have 40 at the present 
ne? 

Miss Bocas: Actually, I think there are over 40. Of that, I am not certain. I 
‘lieve there are at least ten new exhibitions a year, with additional staff, we 
tpe to make it 20. With all these new art centres established across Canada, 


ere is an increasing demand for these exhibitions. 


> __ eA __“ 


Mr. Cowan: Do you send any of the pictures that are in the basement of 
2 building, around about Ottawa to, say, high schools who have 2,400 
‘rolments? There are many of them throughout the country today. You could 
ian them the pictures for four to eight weeks during each term and ship them 
fym the big high schools in Toronto to the big high schools in Hamilton and in 
Indon. 

Miss Bocas: We have thought of having travelling didactic exhibitions to go 
t schools, to shopping centres, and to other places where they cannot provide 
te kind of protection we need for this sort of exhibition. 

We do have to worry about things not being damaged or lost but there are 
sbstitutes for schools and I think we should and must do more in that direction 
tan we have done before. We must do it in collaboration with the Departments 
« Education of the provinces concerned. We can do very constructive things by 
yrking with them. 

Mr. Cowan: The question I was asking is are these travelling exhibits on a 
jrmanent basis or is it a hit and miss thing, year by year? 

Miss Boccs: I am sorry. Yes, they are permanent, if you mean that there 
:e always exhibitions sent out from the National Gallery. I thought you meant, 


4 
ve they the same exhibitions year after year. 


Mr. Cowan: If art work is sent out for a four week display say in Brandon, 
‘anitoba, then Dauphin, Manitoba, and then Virden, Manitoba in 1966, will 
‘ere be an art display in Brandon, Manitoba, Dauphin, Manitoba and then 
irden, Manitoba next year on the same basis? 

Miss Boces: If they are interested, yes. 

_ Mr. Cowan: Only if they are interested, not because the National Art 
‘allery is sending them out there? 

Miss Boces: The National Gallery sends out lists with descriptions of the 
chibitions to the appropriate people. 

| Mr. Cowan: You are saying that the demand for the pictures must be there 
afore you send the pictures. You do not send the pictures out to create a 
smand. I would rather you sent the pictures out to create the demand than 
‘ait for the demand. I can think of some places in New Brunswick that will 
ever ask for a picture. 

| 

| 
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Miss Boccs: They have to be prepared to receive them. We cannot jus 
send pictures to a museum which does not want them. 


Mr. Cowan: You could send the people to the art gallery to see the exhibit 
and create the interest, rather than wait for the interest to be created. 


Miss Boces: That we must do. You are quite right that we must do fa 
more in arousing interest throughout the whole country. 


Mr. Cowan: You are the Director of the Art Gallery and, while you ar 
here, and this man is over here, I would like to tell you that one of my pe 
peeves against new Brunswick is that down in Fredericton they have one of th) 
two original elephantine editions of Audubon’s works and they will not let i 
out of Fredericton. If you could get that on a travelling exhibit throughou 
Canada, you would make a name for yourself. They hang on to it down ‘ther 
and say, “if anybody wants to look at one of these two original elephantin 
editions of Audubon’s, you come to Fredericton.” I think it would be so muc] 
more. generous if those people would let those pictures go throughout th 
country on a travelling basis. 


Miss Boaes: It is possible that we could also work with other institutions i i) 
Canada to circulate for them what they have. 


Mr. Cowan: I think there is much greater possibilities, from an educationa| 
standpoint, in having these travelling exhibitions going around the country. 
without waiting for the demand to be there, than there is in storing them i} 
buildings here in Ottawa. | 

Of course, you have been here only two weeks and Ottawa has got yo. 
pretty well in its grasp. You are asking for more money already. I hate to thin) 
what you will be asking for a year from now. I do not think you will have an: 
trouble getting it. ! 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall Item No. 1 carry. | 
Item No. 1 is carried. 


The Committee will be interested to know, and Mr. Cowan particularly) 
that Mr. Barry MacDonald of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, has sen 
us the breakdown that shows the division between live and film operations. Thi 


was asked for on May 24. I 
Mr. Cowan: Is that a television breakdown? lf 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sending you five copies of a breakdown of operatin) 
hours on CBC English and French television station of CBC English and Frenc 
television networks. The breakdown shows the division between live and filr 
operations. There is a copy, if you want one. , 

| 
| 


Mr. Cowan: Can we have a similar breakdown for radio, for our records? |" 


The CHAIRMAN: I must confess I did not have time to study it. If there i . 
another request to convey to them, you just tell us. 

We had first planned to hee a meeting of the Committee tonight but th 
steering committee has to meet at 8:30 o’clock in room 465 so the Committe 
will not be sitting tonight. The Committee will meet next Friday. Owing to th 
difficulties we have of having the officials before us, we do not know yet who i 
going to appear. As soon as we know we will let ihie Committee members knov 
That is all. aF)| | 
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. MAcDONALD (Prince): How soon can the Committee expect to consider 


of the steering committee’s interim report? 

The CHAIRMAN: Realistically, I think not before next Monday. If the 
ing committee could agree on a draft this week and be in a position to 
this draft to the Committee next Monday, I think this will be about the 


we can do. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FRIDAY, June 17, 1966. 
(37) 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
1et this day at 9.45 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Basford, Brand, Cowan, Mackasey, Macquarrie, 
{cCleave, Pelletier, Prittie, Stanbury, Trudeau (10). 


Member also present: Mr. Grégoire. 


In attendance: From the Department of Public Printing and Stationery: 
fessrs. Roger Duhamel, Queen’s Printer; L. J. Walsh, Chief, Financial Services; 
) E. Meunier, Chief, Administrative Services; G. L. Ward, Chief, Purchasing 
livision. 

The Chairman presented the Tenth Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
nd Procedure, dated June 17, as follows: 


Your Subcommittee recommends that: 

1. The document entitled, ‘““Answers to some current questions about 
‘Seven Days’, from Douglas Leiterman, May 30, 1966’, previously dis- 
tributed to all members of the Committee, be not now tabled. 

2. That the request that the Chairman of the B.B.G. be called, be 
deferred until later in the committee’s deliberations. 

3. That the following Estimates, be considered as listed below: 

Friday, June 17—Public Printing and Stationery 
Tuesday, June 21—Centennial Commission 
Thursday, June 23—(In camera) to consider report to the House re: 

“Seven Days” 
| Monday, June 27—1. National Library of Canada 
2. Public Archives 
| 3. National Museum 
Tuesday, June 28—1. Representation commissioner 

2. Civil Service 


_ On motion of Mr. Basford, seconded by Mr. Prittie, the Tenth Report was 
dopted. 


_ The Committee then proceeded to the consideration of the Estimates for the 
Jepartment of Public Printing and Stationery, and the Chairman called Item 1, 
Jepartmental Administration. 


The Queen’s Printer, Mr. Roger Duhamel, after introducing his officials, 
nade a statement explaining progress in changes and operations of his De- 
artment. 
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Mr. Duhamel was examined on the operations of his Department, assis| 
by Messrs. Walsh and Ward. niiace YT T TATA ; 

The examination of the witnesses still continuing, at 10.55 am. | 
Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. on Tuesday, June 21. ’ 


= 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


FRIDAY, June 17, 1966. 
» (9.45 a.m.) 
English) 

The CHAIRMAN: We will now discuss the estimates of the department of 
‘ublic Printing and Stationery which can be found on page 386 of the Estimates 
ith details on pages 387 to 389. 

I will now call item No. 1, Departmental Administration, which reads as 


ollows: 
1. Departmental Administration, $244,700. 


Mr. PriITTIE: I would like to ask the Queen’s Printer as an introduction to 
xplain to the Committee the current position of his department and the related 
epartments. I looked over the last two or three annual reports and I see there 
as been quite a bit of transferring around of the functions between the 
lepartment of Industry, the Department of Defence Production and the De- 
artment of Secretary of State, and I think it would clarify things for the 
‘ommittee if the Queen’s Printer at this point could tell us what he is 
esponsible for now and what he is not responsible for now. He knows what I 
lean. 


| 


Translation) 

Mr. Roger DUHAMEL (Queen’s Printer): Mr. Chairman, gentlemen. First of 
ll, I would like to introduce my colleagues, Mr. Lionel Walsh, Chief Financial 
lervices, Mr. G. L. Ward, Chief, Purchasing Division and Mr. Paul Meunier, 
thief, Administrative Services. I have no opening statement to make, but at the 
equest of any members of the Committee Mr. Prittie, I am quite ready to 
xplain as briefly as possible the changes that have taken place. For those who 
vould like to receive further details, I would refer them to the Annual Report 
or the fiscal year which ended March 31, 1964. For a few minutes, gentlemen, I 
hall now sum up very briefly, the progress of operations or changes. 

- Pursuant to the Glassco Commission Report, the commissioners had recom- 
nended the division as regards the national printing services, between the 
nechanical services, the printing services, typographical, linotype operation, 
vinding services, etc. that should be separated from the publishing end. At that 
ime, there was an Order in Council of July 25, 1963, according to which the 
juties were specified and stipulated. For a few months, the entire department, 
which is known as P.P. & S., was transferred to the department of Industry. It 
was during that period that the split took place. In other words, everything that 
vertains to the purchasing of paper, typewriters, equipment, etc., remained 
under the general purchasing division of the Department of Defence Production. 


| 
| 
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rinting—and when I think of “Printing” I mean the actual, physical process of 
printing—also comes under the Defence Production Department. I do not want) 
to waste your time, but what I want to sum up is to say that you have two. 
different operations now. You have on the one hand, the Canadian Government) 
Printing Bureau, which is a branch, responsible to the Defence Production 
Department. And in parallel with that, you have what we call the “proposed 
Queen’s publisher” because the necessary Act has not been adopted yet, though 
it is prepared and in the hands of the Cabinet. I do not know what fate it will 
have. But this “Queen’s Publisher Office” is answerable to the Secretary of 
State. Now, as the Act has not been amended, there is still this paradox, if you; 
like. I must sign my documents as Queen’s Printer, even though there is now a 
fact that there is no longer a Queen’s Printer, but there will be, as will appear, 
a Queen’s Publisher. As the law has not been amended, the P.P. and S. Act still) 
comes under the Secretary of State, and it is only by the Transfer Act of duties| 
that the two departments can function. Some last few words, and then I will) 
answer any questions that you would like to ask me. When we speak of a split.) 
let me explain, the Printing Bureau as such has evidently a working agreement 
with the Queen’s Publisher. By that, I mean—let us take an example—the most 
striking example, in fact, albeit the simplest one. With regard to all parliamen-, 
tary papers, such as Hansard, or the reports of your committees. I do not have) 
the necessary authorization to have them printed in Halifax or Vancouver. That! 
is work which is obviously reserved for the Printing Bureau, for obvious 
reasons it seems to me. | 
Just one last word. When we receive. ..you are aware that we have a single) 
category of customers, they are the various departments of the Canadian) 
Government and the agencies. We are a service department. We do not take any 
action on our own, we receive requisitions and we carry out the necessary work. 


So, when we receive a requisition for any given job, we have an agreement, we 
send this request to the Printing Bureau, and that bureau, within a given period 
of time, tells us: “We will carry it out.” And they keep it or they tell us: “We, 
will not do the job”, and then the requisition goes to Mr. Ward, who is the) 
purchasing agent, and who calls for tenders and looks after all the necessary 
procedures to farm out this printing. | 


I do not know, if I have answered Mr. Prittie’s question. 
(English) | | 
Mr. PrittiE: I think so. I think I understand it. Mr. Chairman. Thé¢ 
Canadian government printing bureau then puts out a separate report each year 
quite apart from yours— 


Mr. DUHAMEL: Quite exactly, Mr. Prittie. } 
Mr. PRITTIE: You just have explained that they do some of the printing 
_ which you require and you put out the other printing to commercial tender. 


Mr. DUHAMEL: That is correct. 


Mr. PriTTIE: Do you want to proceed with the general questions now, Mr 
Chairman. If I may I will go ahead with one or two others. a, | 
I was looking at the general headings of your report. 


Mr. DUHAMEL: Which one, Mr. Prittie? 
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_ Mr. Prittie: The one I have not mentioned, 1965. Is that the last one? 
| Mr. DUHAMEL: Yes. 


Mr. PriTrTigE: ‘‘The prints procurement division, the publishing production 
vision and the purchasing division’. Now, is the publishing production divi- 


sm the one responsible for getting work done by outside— 


, Mr. DUHAMEL: Yes. We have in the publishing production division the art 


esigner, the layout man, the copywriters, and all these people. They prepare 


te specifications for the commercial printers. 


‘Mr. Prittiz: Now, is the purchasing division the one then that makes 
crangements for outside publishing? 


t 


_ Mr. DUHAMEL: That is correct. 


Mr. PrittTie: Thank you. 
Do your book stores come under the heading of sales and publications? 


Mr. Prirtie: I notice here “mailing division’. Do you operate services here 
r other government departments? 


| Mr. DUHAMEL: Yes; we have mailing lists. 


| Mr. Prittie: Do you charge them for this? 


| 


; 
} 
Mr. DuHAMEL: Yes. 
| 


_ Mr. DuHAMEL: No; not at all. It is a service. 

) Mr. Prittie: Well, I notice at the beginning of your budget you have items 
ted before Vote No. 1, approximate value of major services not included in 
‘ese estimates, the services given you by public works and so on. Do these 
ther departments then show similar items for you where you are carrying out 


lailing services for them. 
- Mr. DuHaMEL: No. 


| Mr. Prirrie: That is an accounting procedure but it seems to me if you 
sow the cost of services rendered to you by other departments, they in turn 
iould show the same thing if you are doing work for them. It is probably more 
(amatter for the Auditor General. 

Mr. DuHAMEL: As a matter of fact, I am not aware of what they are doing; 
-<now only my own estimates. 

Mr. Prirtre: But you are doing work for other departments, so the value of 
‘iat should be shown somewhere in their budget it seems to me, but we can ask 
\e Auditor General about that. 


Mr. DUHAMEL: That is true. 


| Mr. PrItTTIE: Well, the only other question I have, Mr. Chairman, is about 
te book stores which are operating in the major cities. Do you have a cost 
ceakdown of those, the cost of running them and the amount of money taken 
2 1am not suggesting at the moment that they have to be profitable. I am just 
iterested to know the difference between the cost of operating the book stores 
ad the revenue received by them. 


| 
’ 
| 


| 


| 
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Mr. DUHAMEL: If you do not mind I will ask Mr. Walsh to give you tl 
exact figures. 


Mr. L. J. WALSH (Chief, Financial Services, Department of Public Printi) 
and Stationery): Yes, we do have a breakdown by book shop. They do make | 
certain amount of profit, so to speak. 


: 
Mr. Cowan: Did you say ‘“‘so to speak’? | 
Mr. WALSH: Well, what I mean is profit in the sense of revenues coming i 
| 


Mr. Cowan: I just wondered why you said “so to speak.” If you make) 
profit you do not need to “so to speak.” Did it make a profit? 


Mr. WALSH: Yes. We had cost reports for each particular book shop. Now, | 
we consider their own expenses as an operating entity, they do make a prof) 
However, if you were to charge them with the heat, light, rent and things 
that nature, they would not make a profit. Presently we are not being chargy 
directly with that. These charges are shown in the approximate value of maj/ 
services. It is shown in there. 


Mr. PRITTIE: Oh, I see, from public works? / 
Mr. WALSH: Yes. 
Mr. PRITTIE: For example, you have one in Vancouver now which is in tl) 


second year of operation. How many people do you have on staff at that boc 
store? 


Mr. DUHAMEL: Six, I think. 


Mr. PritTire: Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, those are all the questions) 
have. 


@ (10.00 a.m.) 


(Translation) 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Simply two questions. Does the Queen’s Printer sel 
government publications free of charge to college libraries, school librari¢ 
university libraries and others? 


Mr. DUHAMEL: To answer your question, Mr. Grégoire, we are governed | 
the T.B. minute of the 31st of March, 1955, according to which, I do not have t) 
French text: 


(English) 
Except maps and charts, which he may have for sale only, tl) 
Queen’s Printer shall send without charge, copies of each governme 
publication currently listed in the daily check list as follows: | 

(a) Five copies to the Library of Parliament. 

(b) Two copies to the National Library—one copy to the aepoai| 

library. 

One copy of the same current government publication shall be se. 
on application “seulement sur demande’”—without charge to perso) 
and institutions as follows: Senators and members of the Parliament _ 
Canada; Ministers of the government of Canada and their parliamenta 


a ee 
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assistants; central libraries of each provincial legislature in Canada; 
public libraries in Canada; universities, law faculties and college librar- 
ies in Canada; and for debates of the House of Commons only senior 
high school libraries in Canada. 


‘Translation) 

Which means, and you have just raised a difficult point, which has not 
seen resolved yet and which seems to me to be quite serious. The fact that 
here “college” in French and in English do not have the same meaning, do 
hot correspond exactly. 

Therefore the English word “college”, as I recall it, indicates a pre-univer- 
sity level institution where higher studies already take place. Up to the very 
ae few years, the problem did not arise, but now with the reorganization of the 
ducational system at all levels in the Province of Quebec, you now have 
sentral schools which are general in scope—then may be called institutes,—which 
will award university degrees or quasi-university degrees so that their gradu- 
ates can go into higher learning. Therefore, we will have to revise the very 
concept of the term “college” and that is why I can tell you, Mr. Grégoire, that I 
am in correspondence with the Treasury Board to have this text amended. In my 
opinion, it is not sufficiently clear; it could, therefore, encompass more institu- 
tions where research is taking place, where reading is engaged in, by young 
people who are no longer adolescents, who are young people already in 
professional or intellectual life. 


Mr. Grecorre: Mr. Duhamel, in the French text, what do they say for 
the English term “college’’? 


Mr. DUHAMEL: I apologize, I did not bring it. 
Mr. Grécorre: I think the translation is ‘“college’’? 
| Mr. DUHAMEL: I think we say the same thing. 


| Mr. GREGOIRE: What is the objection to send our government publications 
free of charge to classical colleges in the Province of Quebec? 


Mr, Duwamen: The objection? 


Mr. Grecorre: If “collége classique” is properly translated by ‘classical 
college”’. 


Mr. DuHAMEL: But I cannot commit myself, I do not have the text in front 
of me. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: You also mentioned “high schools” which is equivalent to 
secondary schools. 
(English) 

Mr. Prittie: Well, I think that is the difference. The classical colleges 
include what we would ordinarily call senior high schools plus a term of 
university. If you include them in the term “college”, they get all publications. 


(Translation) 
Mr. Duuamet: But if I may go on, Mr. Grégoire, I consider that the 
|problem that you have just raised is an extremely important one and we have 


a | 
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already looked into it and it is being solved along the lines of more 
publications being sent out as you have suggested. 

If Treasury Board, or we ourselves, seem to have been a little reluctant it is| 
that the whole idea behind the regulations, is to avoid unnecessary ~~ 
tures. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: What about the Ecoles normales which is a teaching shoo 
are those included here, perhaps under the term “‘college’”’? 


Mr. DUHAMEL: No, I do not think so; not at this time. | 


Mr. GREGOIRE: They are branches of the faculty of education or vocational 
guidance. 


Mr. DUHAMEL: The problem is under study, and in about six months J] 
could give you a report. | 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Duhamel, in the circumstances do you send the same 
proportion to institutions in the Province of Quebec as in other Provinces, these) 
government publications that is? 


Mr. DUHAMEL: I cannot tell you, I think we have a total of 182—I did not 
realize I would be questioned on this subject, but I think we have 182) 
institutions throughout Canada, but this is an answer subject to correction. 


| 
| 


Mr. GREGOIRE: How many would there be in Quebec? 
Mr. DUHAMEL: I am sorry I am not in a position to answer this, I could’ 
provide you with that information in a few hours’ time if you desire, it is very, 
easy for us to obtain it. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: My second question, Mr. Duhamel. When, for instance, we 
receive Committee reports in French, after the English version has been 
circulated, does that depend on the translation. In other words is it something 
that happens before your department gets the material. | 


Mr. DUHAMEL: I cannot tell you. When you are dealing with the printing 
department that does not come under me. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: It does not come under you? 


Mr. DUHAMEL: I am concerned with the various formats for instance, if, 
Parliament decided to have a bilingual text in the same volume in two columns, 
and things like that, these are publishing questions that concern me but the 
actual printing operation does not concern me. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: In other words, you do not get the material before it goes to 
printing? | 
Mr. DUHAMEL: No, we have an agreement to avoid this. You understand 
that if it was necessary for the Queen’s Publishing people to have to wait until 
10.30 or 11.00 o’clock at night to get the Hansard to bring it to the gentlemen 
who will put it on the machine we try to short circuit it. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: With regard to the Canada Year Book, you remember two. 
years ago, the French edition came out four or five months after the English | 
edition and we were told that that was because of translation. 
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Mr. DUHAMEL: Yes. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: At the present time, are we trying to publish both 
smultaneously? 

' Mr. DUHAMEL: Yes, we are endeavouring to do so. We try to reduce the 
me that elapses between the two. If I may just go a little further, we are 
‘ying to apply this also to other publications. There is a problem which is rather 
‘oublesome which arises and I think that all Parliamentarians will realize this. 
ou have an important document which is drafted in English, it is sent out to 
ie translation services. Like almost everybody else they are short of staff, they 
ped time to carry this out, while the English report is printed and is ready. 

I have two solutions. Either I am going to keep it ready and deprive the 
anadian people of information of which they may have the most urgent need 
ist to meet the requirements of bilingualism or I will release it. Should I do 
lis? I consider that it might be rather unfortunate to proceed in this manner. 
if course, we endeavour to encourage all services who send us a copy to issue 
ublications simultaneously and we have some publications that may appear at 
ay time. For instance, a few years ago, The Queen’s Choice, the history of the 
ity of Ottawa, whether that appeared in March or May, that was not very 
nportant, we waited and we put out the volume in both languages on the same 
ay, it was much easier. 

But you will understand, for instance in the case of an insurance report on 
‘hich all underwriters depend to revise their rates etc., even if the French 
anadian companies from Montreal phone me and tell me, “We want the 
mglish copy”, they would even take it in German because they need it so 
rgently, it is a working document, and that is why, very often, you do not have 
multaneous publication which of course, would be desirable. 


Mr. GreEGoIRE: Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


English) 

Mr. Basrorp: Yes; I have a few questions, and the first two are rather 
imple. Apart from your statutory requirements for the distribution of Hansard, 
Ow many individuals subscribe to it? 


Mr. DUHAMEL: Between 12,000 and 14,000 in the country, I think. 
Mr. BAsrorpD: Out of 20 million people? 
_ Mr. DuHaMEL: Yes. 


Mr. BasrorpD: With regard to the regional book stores, what effort is made 
9 see that the publications come on sale in the book stores all at the same time? 


| 


Translation) 

Mr. DUHAMEL: We try, of course, but in the case of any report of an 
aquiry which is tabled in the House by a Minister at 3.00 p.m., it is only at 
hat time we can start working. It is obvious that it takes more time to get it to 
Tancouver than to Ottawa, and, of course, there is a difference in time. 
When we have more or less a moral certainty that it will in actual fact be 
abled, then we can in advance, send it out to Vancouver or Winnipeg and tell 
ur District Manager: ‘Do not touch it, but as soon as we send you a wire, you 
‘an go ahead and sell it”. We try and ensure that all regions in the country are 
erved at the same time, as far as possible. 
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(English) 


your attention because I get a great number of complaints from Vancouver—my 
area—when some important document is tabled in Ottawa and people in) 
Vancouver cannot get a copy of it; it is unavailable. I appreciate your attention 
and your explanation and I would just ask you to-do all that you can to avoid 
that situation arising, if possible. 


(Translation) 

Mr. DUHAMEL: If I may, Mr. Basford, make a supplementary comment, 
When it is a question in particular of reports of inquiries, if we had printed it a 
week before it is tabled, then Vancouver would have it in time. But the 
Minister precisely waits until he gets the verified copy from the Printer to table 
them in a hurry. In other words, he has been promising the paper for weeks in 
the House, and then finally when we manage to give him 50 copies, he 
immediately tables them. So we, with the rest that we have, we send it out. In 
other words, we cannot send it out in advance under those conditions. 


(English) 
Mr. BasrorpD: No; except you could tell the Minister not to table it for al 
week— 


{ 
| 
. 
| 
| 


Mr. DUHAMEL: I do not have this authority, Mr. Basford. 
Mr. BAsrorD: —to meet the requirements of the people in Vancouver. 
Mr. DUHAMEL: If the Minister is from Vancouver it might happen. 


Mr. BasrorD: The other questions I have are: What is the extent of the 
paper that you would purchase in one year? 


Mr. DUHAMEL: This falls under the other department, I do not know 
anything about it. 


Mr. BAsrorpD: Well, what does your purchasing department purchase then? _ 
(Translation) | 
Mr. DUHAMEL: Our purchasing department buys things to be printed such. 


as documents, for instance, but paper and ink and these things, we are not 
concerned with. | 


Mr. BAsrorp: They are supplied to you or purchased by someone else? . 
(English) | 


Mr. DUHAMEL: The Defence Production Department handles all these 
problems. a | 


Mr. Basrorp: I see. So your material is supplied to you or purchased by 
someone else. 
(Translation) 4 

Mr. DuHAMEL: By the Defence Production Department or commercial 
printers. i ( | 


} 
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t 

Inglish) 

! Mr. Basrorp: I had a great many questions on identical bids for paper. 
Mr. DUHAMEL: It is not in my province. 


Mr. BAsForD: Well, on the purchases that you do make of printing—I take 
j you do not get identical bids in printing, or do you? 


Mr. DUHAMEL: Identical? 

Mr. BASForD: Yes. 

| Mr. DUHAMEL: Well, I do not think it has ever happened, Mr. Ward? 
| Mr. Warp: The occasions are very rare, sir. 

Mr. DUHAMEL: They are very rare. 


| Mr. Basrorp: What effort is made to distribute the purchasing of printing or 
vaphic arts across the country? 


| Mr. DUHAMEL: Would you mind explaining, Mr. Ward? 


Mr. Warp: Not at all. 

Mr. Basford, we have a list of printing equipment that is located through- 
it the country, and we have it broken down by press sizes geographically. 
Then we have a requirement to deliver a printed product in, let us say, 
finnipeg, and the job is suitable for 25-38 two-coloured press, for instance, we 
ist flip over the index to 25-38, and look up all the people in Winnipeg that 
ave that size press and we invite them to quote. If it isa national requirement, 
‘e try to spread the business from coast to coast inviting all the firms that have 


fi 


ie necessary equipment. 


_ Mr. Basrorp: For national requirements of national purchases how success- 
jlare you in distributing it from coast to coast? Have you a breakdown? 


\\ 


| Mr. Warp: Yes; we do. We have a breakdown by provinces. 

_ Mr. Basrorp: Could I have it? 

| Mr. DUHAMEL: This report is only for the first two months of the fiscal 
ear. 

| “Mr. Basrorp: Well, the report shows that Manitoba received $4,000—I am 
ounding these out—Newfoundland, $399; Ontario, $286,000; Quebec, $282,000 


nd the United States $621. Alberta, British Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova 
cotia, Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan and other countries, received none. 
Would you describe that as a successful distribution from coast to coast? 
| Mr. DUHAMEL: It is only for two months. 

Mr. Basrorp: Well, what would happen on an annual basis? 


| Mr. Warp: Mr. Basford, I have here a summary of the value of business 
istributed over the country with comparative figures for the years 1964-65 and 
965-66, which may interest you. 


| 
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Mr. BAsForD: I wonder if these documents could be tabled, Mr. Chair-. 
man. I am not asking that they be made part of the record, but could they be! 
tabled and thereby made available to those who would like them. 


| 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Duhamel tells me that we can even have copies for. 
each member. 


Mr. DUHAMEL: It is part of our annual report. We are just working on it 
now. 


Mr. BAsForD: Could I suggest that in subsequent reports and subsequent 
tables you show the percentages, or the breakdown as a percentage of the total. 


Mr. DUHAMEL: By provinces? 
Mr. STANBURY: Per capita or per facilities available. 


Mr. BasrorD: What effort is made to advise the industry that you maintain’ 
such an index of printing establishments or conversely what efforts does your 
department make to make sure that your index of printing equipment is up to! 
date? 


Mr. Warp: Mr. Basford, we depend on industry to carry the initiative. If 
they are interested in participating in government business they have to make 
representation to the department, and when they do, we ask them to complete 
an equipment card which outlines all the press equipment and ancillary 
equiment in that plant. This enables us to know what their printing capabili- 
ties are. 


Mr. DUHAMEL: Commercial printers who are very alert come and see us. 
quite often. i 


Mr. BasrorpD: Well, seeing that you do not get any identical bids I do not 
have any further questions. | 


(Translation) 


Mr. TRUDEAU: Could I make some supplementary observations, Mr. 
Chairman? I only would like to say that I do not agree with the suggestion by 
Mr. Basford, that is to say, that in the report we should of necessity suggest a 
certain percentage per province. I do not know whether that will become a 
recommendation or a suggestion, I hope it is not a recommendation coming. 
from the Committee. 


I have no objection to our making this calculation, but it seems to me that 
it is not the objective of an agency of the central government to engage in this 
sort of redistribution of the business of the central government taking into 
account percentages that are attributed to each province, because in that case 


we would also have to go into rather extraordinary calculations as to how much 


government. 
(English) 


Mr. BasrorpD: Well, I think it is a matter of concern to the federal 
government. It certainly is a matter of concern to members of Parliament when 


) 


; 
I 
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y my own calculations the purchases of the Department of Defence Production 
4 British Columbia amount to two per cent of the total. This is a matter of 
oncern to me. 


Mr. TRUDEAU: I agree that rightly it should be a matter of concern to Mr. 
3asford, Mr. Chairman, but I am suggesting that it is his job to figure out 
ercentages or, perhaps, he can ask the department to help him figure them out 
* they are too complicated, but, I do not think that in an annual report the 
overnment should be embarking on this kind of, shall we say, equalization 
rants throughout the provinces. Surely, this is not the function of any one 
‘epartment like the Queen’s Printer. 


__ Mr. Cowan: You use the word ‘equalization.’ Mr. Basford and I know that 
a British Columbia and Ontario you use equalization to give payments to other 
varts of the country. I think he is quite fair in asking for a fairer division of 
he printing that is placed throughout the country. 


| Mr. TRUDEAU: I agree that he is right in asking for a fair division, but this 
3 another question, whether it should be worked out in percentages. 


__ Mr. Cowan: He did not ask that it be worked out in percentages, he asked 
o be shown how it fell at the end of the year. 


/ Mr. TruDEAU: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, he did ask that in future reports 


t 


he reports indicate the percentage per province. 


i) 
y, 


_ Mr. Cowan: Yes; he did not ask that it be allocated on a percentage basis 
vhich is what you just said. 


_ Mr. TruDEAU: What is the implication of showing it? 

_ Mr. Cowan: Well, he might ask the following year. 

Mr. Basrorp: I have no further questions, I seem to have started a debate 
hough. 

Mr. STAnBURY: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could find out the basis for 


he charge for subscriptions to Hansard. It seems very modest. I presume that 
/ is less than the cost of a session’s printing of Hansard. 


Translation) 


_ Mr. DunHameEt: If I understand Mr. Stanbury’s question correctly, you are 
isking whether the publication of Hansard is financially economical? 


i 

English) 

Mr. Stransury: No; I am asking whether the private subscriptions to 
Tansard—I think it is $3 per session—pays for the copies that go out to private 
ndividuals who subscribe. 


__ Mr. DuHaMEL: I would say no. 

Mr. TrRuDEAU: Except in 1940 when the session lasted six hours, I suppose. 
Mr. DuHAMEL: Yes. Well, it is very hard to ask people to pay again. 

Mr. Stansury: I suppose the price of subscription has not gone up since 


Mr. DUHAMEL: No. It is $3. 
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Mr. STANBURY: I am not suggesting it should. I think people should be | 
encouraged to subscribe to it. Mr. Basford has brought out that an unfortunate-. 
ly small number of people do subscribe, but I want to emphasize the fact that it 
is extremely cheap and undoubtedly costs much less to the subscriber than it, 
does to the government. 


(Translation) | 

Mr. DUHAMEL: Quite so, and I would even add that two or three years ‘| 
on the recommendation of the Treasury Board we had increased the price of our, 
publications across the board, by about 30 per cent, but the price of Hansard | 
was not raised, because it is felt that, as a public service, we should a 
Canadian people to follow the progress of the nation. 


(English) 
Mr. STANBURY: That is the best bargain in reading in the country. 
Mr. DUHAMEL: I think you are right. 


Mr. STANBURY: I am, not suggesting that the quality is always high but the, 
quantity is certainly there. I think Mr. Basford wanted to ask a supplementary | 
question about this. 


Mr. Basrorp: A supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. How was the)! 
number of 16 complimentary copies per member of Parliament arrived at. 


Mr. DUHAMEL: Sixteen? 
Mr. BASFoRD: Yes. How was that arrived at? | 


(Translation) | 


Mr. DUHAMEL: I really do not know, that was there before I came and we| 
just go on. Nobody asked us to increase the number of ‘“‘free subscriptions”’. 


(English) 

Mr. BasrorpD: I do not know under what authority the 16 is arrived at. 
Would you consider raising it? You say that you have not had a request. I now 
make a request. 


(Translation) 

Mr. DUHAMEL: Yes, but the request must come of course, from my Minister, 
If my Minister asks. at in the future there should be 25 or 50 copies, all I can) 
do is execute his orders, I cannot take any initiative because someone can ask) 
me for 25 copies, someone else can ask me for 100 copies and I would like to 
have some kind of a standard order on that. } 


(English) | 

Mr. BAsrorpD: Well, I did not mean that you just fill whatever requests are} 
made. I suggest that there be authority to raise it from 16 to a higher figure. I 
do not know where that authority is derived from, whether it is a regulation of 
the House of Commons, the Treasury Board, or et it. 16. | 


(Translation) | 
Mr. DUHAMEL: It is Treasury Board that gives us our instructions. 
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Mr. PriTtie: On that point, members might be interested, I did not before 
i know that senior high schools were permitted to get it. I have been send- 
ig it to senior high schools. I can tell them to apply directly now. 


Mr. TRUDEAU: Do you mean the library or the— 
Mr. PrRITTIE: They can apply to the Queen’s Printer for Hansard. 


_ Mr. BasForD: Do the high schools have to apply or are they sent automati- 
lly? 
| Mr. DUHAMEL: Yes, Mr. Basford, they must apply. 


| 


| Mr. Basrorp: I see. Well, I hope that the press take note of the fact that all 
1e high schools in Canada can obtain Hansard for nothing. 


| 


Mr. Stansury: Mr. Chairman, I should think it would be an excellent idea 
‘r these to be sent to the high schools without their having to apply. It is a 
mple matter to find out what high schools there are, and I should think it 
‘ould be a very basic piece of material for all high schools, and it should go to 
iem without their having to apply. I would like the Queen’s Printer to take 
iat into consideration. 


| 


Translation) 

Mr. DUHAMEL: So far, we have just applied the rules of government, then 
‘e would have to ask Treasury Board to amend these regulations, we would do 
nat with pleasure, but the reason for the “if they apply” rule is then too 
recisely there are libraries throughout the country or major schools, which for 
ny given reason, are not interested in any specific type of publication. 
If, for instance, you send National Gallery books on paintings to a faculty 
f law this might be a loss, therefore we want people to apply. 


English) 
| Mr. Sransury: We are speaking of Hansard at the moment. 


Translation) 

Mr. DUHAMEL: Yes, but I am just giving you an example. What I am trying 
9 say is that when somebody is really interested he goes to the trouble of 
sking for something. I think you would particularly like us to carry a sort of 
ropaganda campaign if we sent it to them without any asking, if I understand 
‘our idea, to let them get familiarized. 


English) 

_ Mr. Stansury: Well, I would not describe it as propaganda if our citizens 
re obtaining information about what is going on in Parliament, it may be quite 
he contrary. They may draw conclusions which we would not necessarily 
\pprove of, and I would not blame them sometimes. But, it does seem to be 
yasic information for training in citizenship to study what is going on in our 
?arliament and, although you do not have the authority, perhaps, to initiate 
uch action, one of the purposes of these hearings is to bring out suggestions 
which perhaps you could discuss with your— 
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(Translation) 

Mr. DUHAMEL: Mr. Stanbury, I entirely agree and I can tell you if that | 
the wish of the Committee I am ready to make an official request of th 
Treasury Board with a view to amending this particular regulation, if that i 
the wish of the Committee. 


(English) | 
Mr. STANBuRY: It is only a suggestion at the moment; perhaps th 
Committee will want to discuss this. I would like to pursue, just for a momen) 
the question of Hansard, and to point out, following Mr. Basford’s question, 
presume that Mr. Basford, Mr. Sauvé, who represents the smallest riding 7 
Canada, and myself, representing some 350,000 people, all get the same we: 
of Hancard for our constituents. May I suggest that until the redistribution é 
least, if there is some reconsideration being given to the distribution 

constituencies, that the numbers of people in the constituency be considered, 
is somewhat ridiculous to treat, when we are considering the numbers fc 
distribution, each riding in the same way. } 
| 


@ (10.30 a.m.) 


I am interested in your relationship with the National Gallery. I notice thi | 
in the statement which Mr. Basford has asked for, about the first two months 
this year, indicates that you seemed to have paid the National Gallery som 
money for some printing job. Do they print? 


(Translation) 
Mr. DUHAMEL: I do not have the report with me. 
(English) 


Mr. STANBURY: There is an item in this statement of purchase order 
“National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, $4,844.75.” 


(Translation) 
Mr. DUHAMEL: It is the purchase of reproductions and postcards. 


(English) 
Mr. STANBURY: They print these? 


(Translation) 


Mr. DUHAMEL: Yes, or they have them printed. 

We are only concerned with distribution in regard to the National Galler’ 
This is rather a specific type of printing, of high quality, and there are very fe 
firms that can carry it out and therefore the National Gallery controls all thes 
systems. We do have sales facilities, we assume the responsibility for sales, W 
buy from the National Gallery and aut on their behalf, but we have nothing { 
do with the printing. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


(English) 


Mr. STansBury: Do you then sell on behalf of the National Gallery at co. 
‘price or do you add overhead for your own services? Via 


Mr. DUHAMEL: We cover costs. 
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ublications through your own book stores and at the counter in the National 
rallery? 

Mr. DUHAMEL: Yes. 

Mr. Stansury: And, in staffing that counter at the National Gallery do you 
se your own personnel? 
Mr. DUHAMEL: Yes. 


Mr. StansBurRy: Is there any attempt made to obtain personnel for the 
allery’s sales counter who are familiar with art? 


Mr. DUHAMEL: Oh, yes, and they are. 
Mr. STANBURY: You are sure that they all are? 
Mr. DUHAMEL: Yes, sir. 


Mr. StanBury: And do you have any say in what is printed for sale at the 
lational Gallery? 

Mr. DUHAMEL: No, sir. 

Mr. StanpuRY: Do you have any observations on whether or not this is a 
atisfactory arrangement from your point of view, that you be the sales agent in 
‘he gallery for gallery publications? 


Translation) 

Mr. DUHAMEL: Well, we consider that these are very specialized publica- 
ions for which the gallery has a very competent staff and we are very happy to 
wrovide for the sale side which adds to the prestige of our bookstore so there- 
ore they are excellent salesmen for us, that is why we do not look at the 
ontent. We have complete confidence that this is properly carried out and 
~aeets the public taste. 


‘English) 

_ Mr. Stansury: I can see the value of the relationship between the gallery 
nd the Queen’s Printer because you have wide distribution facilities, but my 
mpression is that the display—the promotion of gallery materials—in book 
tores outside of the gallery itself is not very active. 


Translation) 

Mr. DUHAMEL: That may be possible. Perhaps we should further emphasize 
hat side, but I can tell you that our sales figures for the gallery publications are 
xtremely satisfactory because we also sell, to a considerable extent as you 
mow, by catalogue throughout the country. Very often we have leaflets at our 
lisposal which we send out throughout the country to mail boxes, and this has 
yeen very satisfactory, from our point of view. But I can tell you that since 
\ppointed to my post in July 1960 I have never received the least complaint 
rom the administration of the Gallery—director, curator or any of these 
sentlemen. The arrangement has been extremely satisfactory on both sides. 
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(English) - | 
Mr. Stansury: The gallery has been asleep for several years, so I am to 
surprised, but perhaps you will be hearing from them now. | 


(Translation) 
Mr. DUHAMEL: I would be happy to hear from them. 


(English) 
Mr. STANBURY: Thank you. 
Mr. BasrorD: Going back to Hansard, sir, do you have a statutory require-| 
ment to provide Hansard free to newspaper publishers, editors, “hot line” 
operators, et cetera? 


Mr. DUHAMEL: One moment, please. 


Yes, sir. The press gallery, Ottawa; daily newspapers and a list of selectec 
weeklies, that is, the ruling. 


Mr. Basrorp: Anything about radio stations? 
Mr. DUHAMEL: No. 


Mr. BasrorD: Of your private subscription list, how many other people ir, 
the news media are subscribing to Hansard, or do you have any breakdown? 


Mr. DUHAMEL: I cannot answer this question because I have never read thi: 
list. ) 

Mr. BasrorD: Well, I ask the question because I have been doing some 
private surveying of my own and find that of those people in our newspaper) 
and radio stations, who every hour of every day of the week are shooting of) 
their mouths about how we should be acting and how the country should bi 
run, few of them have ever seen Hansard, let alone read it; and particularly 
vith reference to the “hot line” operators that are now so common all acros' 
Canada—they are on every radio station—TI find that very few of them have eve! 
seen Hansard, and yet every morning or afternoon or evening they are on tht 
radio talking, and talking, and talking, and they have not the faintest ideé 
what is going on down here. I would like you, sir—I may be sounding a littl 
annoyed, but I am not annoyed with you—to give some thought to seeing tha. 
the people who are having so much to say about how the country should bi 
run, and how Parliament should be run, are supplied with free Hansard si 
that they might know what was going on. They seem not prepared to buy thé 
best subscription value in Canada themselves and maybe we could provide i’ 
to them free. 


Mr. PRITTIE: They will see it about a week later anyway. | 
Mr. BAsrorD: Well, even if they do get it a week later, it would be bette: 
that they be informed a week late than misinformed or uninformed. 


Mr. MackasrEy: You could not force them to read it, could you? 


Mr. MacquarrigE: Just a few questions: The way in which we become mos’ 
familiar with the Queen’s Printer is through the check list, and although I an 
not an efficiency expert I wonder if some of your efficiency people have eve: 
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ought of making this in such a form that they could be simply reversed and 
iturned without the use of an envelope. 


Another question: I was wondering if you were in a position to report on 
{e financial success or otherwise of the little booth which has been in the 
-. . outside the reading room for the last couple of sessions. My next ques- 
yn is about the promotion of your serious works such as the volumes that 
hve been published—books—histories of the navy, the army, the R.C.M.P. 


ad so on? 


(ranslation) 


_ Mr. DuHAMEL: Mr. Macquarrie, I do not know whether I shall be able to 
aswer in the order in which you put the questions, but I shall first answer 
igarding the little booth in Parliament. I must tell you that the initiative for 
is comes from the former Speaker of the House, who had asked me to 
a this experiment. We had it only last summer. If you are speaking of 
lis financially, it is not very advantageous to operate it. We will try it again 
lis year for information purposes, to serve the young people who come to visit 
hrliament should they want to purchase certain publications, reproductions, 
«c. But financially speaking, it is a deficit, beyond any doubt. I think, of course, 
at if this year the results are no better than they were last year, then I will 
ik the Speaker of the House whether we can reach an agreement to relin- 
dish this experiment should it turn out to be rather unfortunate. It is for 
sestige and information purposes only that we operate it. Now, as regards 
\ese serious works referred to, the History of the Korean War, which is on 
ie point of coming out, I got the word that I did not get the idea behind your 
gestion. Do you mean to say that we do not engage in sufficient publicity for 
ese serious works? 


Inglish) 
_ Mr. MacquarriE: I am asking if you do, or how much you do. For instance, 
shen one reads learned journals I think one rarely sees advertisements of 
orth-while historical works which are published by the Queen’s Printer, and 


think this is unfortunate because some of these are of a very high calibre. 


franslation) 

_ Mr. DUHAMEL: Well, then, I must answer in two parts. First of all, the sales 
‘e excellent. Look at the History of the War, for instance, which appeared a 
aw years ago. We are re-editing this regularly and it has always been a best 
Wer. Now, as regards publicity, you will understand that we are rather 
‘stricted by our financial means. We place advertisements in specialized 
vagazines. For instance, I can think of the Northern Miner, the Mines De- 
artment’s specialized magazine which reach a specific type of customer. When 
is, for instance, a question of the Canada Directory, then we have recourse to 
1e daily newspapers. But we have a limited budget for publicity. And all the 
\ore so, I repeat, for the third time, that our sales are excellent. 


English) 
Mr. MacaquarRiE: To us, the price is good. 
Mr. DUHAMEL: I beg your pardon? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
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} 


Mr. MacquarriE: The price is good. I am very glad to hear that and may 1} 
interpose right now that I am delighted with this booth outside the reading) 
room. I think it is an excellent idea and I hope that this year it will be a) 
successful financial venture. 

Mr. DUHAMEL: It is not a paying proposition. | 

Mr. MacquarriE: Even if it is not I still think it is a grand idea. 

I would like to know the people to whom your Hansard goes by a sort 5) 
courtesy apart from the institutions. | 

Mr. DUHAMEL: Yes; one moment. 

Mr. MACQUARRIE: Premiers, judges, and so on. 

Mr. DUHAMEL: I will read it again. ) 


Mr. MACQUARRIE: Well, if it has been done before I will get it from the 
proceedings, I do not want to delay you. 


Mr. BaAsrorp: The list did not include judges, I do not think. 
Mr. PRITTIE: You mentioned public libraries, did you not? | 
Mr. DUHAMEL: Yes. 

| 


Mr. BasrorD: With regard to Mr. MacQuarrie’s last remarks, it did not 
include judges I do not think. 


Mr. Cowan: I do not think it mentions members of Parliament either. 
Mr. BASForD: Mr. Macquarrie seems interested in judges, judges do not get 
complimentary copies. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you have another question. 
Mr. Cowan: I have a great many to ask. I believe I am one only printer or 
the Committee that never gives advice. 


An hon. MEMBER: I never offered that excuse. | 
Mr. Cowan: I wanted to ask the Queen’s Printer, is the volume of printing 
that is being done by outside print shops increasing over the years? | 
Mr. Warp: Mr. Cowan, the volume has increased appreciably over the year! 
and, particularly, in the last two years. 
Mr. Cowan: When you say appreciably, would you please be good enoutl 
to tell me how many millions of dollars worth of printing you sent set out, say} 
in 1964, and how many millions of dollars in 1965; appreciably is not é 
satisfactory answer. | 
Mr. Warp: The figures in 1964 when compared to 1965-66, would inaiae 
that our volume has increased by 83 per cent. | 
Mr. Cowan: From what base figures, from what? | | 
Mr. WarD: From $2,504,417.28 to $4,590,427.35. 


Mr. Cowan: What is the value of the printing that the Printing Burest 
turned out comparative to those same periods of time. 
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_ Mr. Warp: If you are referring specifically to the Canadian Government 
inting Bureau, Mr. Cowan, I cannot answer that. 


Mr. Cowan: Well, where could I get the answer? I was quite surprised this 
i to come in here and be told that I would have an opportunity to 
iestion the Public Printing and Stationery Department. I am one of the 
sining lights of Parliament, and I have been on the printing committee for four 
‘ars and it has never held a meeting yet, so I thought that the printing bureau 
me under the printing committee, but if I am here long enough I may find out 
aat the printing committee deals with. When I was told that on the fine arts 
mmittee I would have an opportunity of talking about public printing and 
ationery I was flabbergasted. I came this morning to talk about the cultural 
ntre down here at the corner of Elgin and Sparks. I see they have let a $31 
illion contract and we have not past the first estimate yet. Why are we being 
ked to pass estimates for. Where can I get the information that I have asked 
r. The printing committee does not meet so— 


_ Mr. Warp: I believe the figures are available and you should direct your 
quiry to Mr. C. B. Watt, the general manager of the Canadian Government 
‘inting Bureau. 

Mr. Cowan: Through what committee? 


Mr. Warp: Through Mr. Gordon Hunter, the Deputy Minister of the 
aement of Defence Production. 

_ Mr. Cowan: Have you any idea of the volume of the printing done by the 
jinting bureau in millions of dollars per year at the present time compared to 
{is printing that is let out? 

Mr. DuHAMEL: Would you say 60 per cent in the bureau and 40 per cent to 
je commercial printers? 

Mr. Warp: I am not prepared to answer, sir. 

Mr. DunAMEL: But roughly along these lines, I would say. 


Mr. Cowan: Is the amount of printing being let out increasing noticeably 
’ar by year? 


Translation) 
Mr. DUHAMEL: That is to say, a general increase? We are speaking now of a 
rnin increase, as there are more publications, obviously. The Government 


inting Bureau takes on more and commercial publishers also. It is a natural 
‘erease in volume, but the proportion remains very appreciably the same. 


inglish) 

“Mr. Cowan: I was not talking about the national increase, I was talking 
dout the proportion of printing that is being sent out to commercial printers. Is 
lis being increased by voluntary action on the part of the government rather 
ian by national increase? 


Translation) 
Mr. DuHAMEL: The proportion remains appreciably the same. It has 
mained the same for the past four or five years. 


Sr 


| 

) 
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(English) 7 
For the last four or five years the proportion remains the same. . 


Mr. Cowan: I am a representative from Toronto in the province of Ontario 
Would you be good enough to give us a statement as to in what way the 
Queen’s Printer work in Ottawa is superior—that is on behalf of the nationa 
government—to the Queen’s Printer’s work in Ontario where the Queen’s Printel 
does not have a provincially owned printing plant? 


(Translation) 


Mr. DUHAMEL: I am not in a position to answer that question. I do no’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
know what the operations of the Ontario Queen’s Printer are. It is not— | 
A | 


(English) 
Mr. STANBURY: It gets its work done more cheaply. 


Mr. Cowan: Well, they have to print government stationery and coven ( 
ment bills and government statutes, and they turn out a daily journal o| 
proceedings very satisfactorily. I thought that you being in the printing trad 
would at least be cognizant of other printing organizations such as the Queen’) 
Printer in Ontario. I know when I was in the business actively I was well aware 
of many other printing establishments than the one I was connected with. 


(Translation) y 

Mr. DUHAMEL: You will understand that we must abide by the existing 
system. It is not up to us to establish or to drop a law. We put it in practice. I 
has been amended these last few years with the division between tw 
departments. All we do is follow the regulations. It is not up to us to star) 
saying: “We will stop printing; we will only go to few commercial printers.’ 
That is not our role. I think, Mr. Cowan, that your question would be bette 
addressed to my minister nee than Ns myself. I can answer only as al 
employee. 


(English) 
I do not initiate any policy. 


Mr. Cowan: I am not talking about policy. As the Queen’s Printer I aske. 
you if you could outline to us how your position with a printing plant at you 
disposal is better than the Queen’s Printer in the Province of Ontario who doe 
not have a printing plant at his disposal. I thought it was a fair question; but 
am so accustomed in Parliament of being told at the meeting I am at to ask i 
at some other meeting that is not sitting, that I am quite used to the answer 
and they do not aggravate me any more today than they did the first time the 
were pulled. I will ask the Minister, all right. I have been asking for some time 
Can you not defend the situation? You are right in the middle of it. Surely, ti 
heavens you know what the superior points are of the federal government! 
printing bureau. 


(Translation) 


Mr. DUHAMEL: I must tell you, Mr. Cowan, that for a certain part of th 
publishing work, I consider that it is advantageous to have a Canadia! 
government printing shop. For instance, all parliamentary documents, 4! 
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aquiry commission reports, another example, all the work for the defence of 
ie country which, of course, is Top Secret material, loans, for instance, could 
ot be easily given to our commercial printers. So there is this delicate work 
thich comes under the Canadian Government. Then, it is very highly special- 
ted work. If we were to let out contracts to commercial printers, then we 
‘ould almost have to give a monopoly to a given printer, who would then have 
) bear the consequences and responsibility of the Hansard. You would then no 
mger have the competition normal in industry. It is only by means of 
ompetition that we can let out to various printers and obtain competitive 
rices. If such and such a printer, Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith, knew that he was 
ye only one to be able to carry out this work, then he could ask more or less 
ny price that he wanted. It is a question of commercial competition simply, so 
nat is why I think for a given proportion of the work, it is a very good 
ning to let this out to outside printers because I consider, Mr. Cowan, that 
rinters also are taxpayers and they are entitled to be given certain work which 
carried out for the government. But I do not know whether you had arrived 
rhen I said that we have a working agreement with the Defence Production 
jepartment, when we receive requisitions, I think. So, we have an agreement 
nd we must send all the requisitions to the Canadian Government Printing 
sureau. All the requisitions. Because it must be understood quite clearly that 
ye closely co-operated, one and the same government, so one department that 
vould have the ideal equipment would be a terrible thing because then they 
vould have to have full employment because they are paid public servants. 
‘hey are paid with our taxes; therefore, they decide—this sort of job we will 
arry out; this other job we do not have the time to carry out, so therefore, we 
end it out to commercial printers. But, in actual fact, at the end of the year, 
vhen we analyze how the operation took place—I am trying to give you a very 
‘ough proportion but I think as roughly as I can say—that it is approximately 
0 per cent that goes outside and 60 per cent that is done inside. 


_ English) 

Mr. Cowan: You said just now that they should have full employment the 
rear around. Do you mean the printing bureau? 

Mr. DUHAMEL: Yes, I mean the printing bureau. 

Mr. Cowan: All I asked was to have that confirmed. That is the perfect 
sxample of Parkinson’s law. You mean, if the staff is there the business has to 
Je given to them. Is that it? What I am trying to say, my friend, is that there are 
ough printers in this country looking for work that they can handle all the 
sontracts. You were saying just now that all government business should be 
Jone by the government printing bureau—government reports. I spent yesterday 
‘eading, for about the tenth time, the report of the Bennett Royal Commission 
om wages in Ontario hospitals. It is a royal commission put out by the Ontario 
zovernment. They do not have a printing bureau in the Ontario government. 


out this is a very well printed report, very legible and very easy reading. 
| Mr. STANBURY: Because they want to use printing for patronage. 
Mr. Cowan: Did I interrupt you once when you were speaking? 


Mr. STANBURY: Yes. 
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Mr. Cowan: Do you want to repeat what I said all over again? 
Mr. STaNBuRY: I want to amend that answer, more than once. 


—— ——— a 


Mr. Cowan: This printing can be done quite satisfactorily. All ‘ove 
reports do not have to be turned out by a printing bureau run by the 
government. I may buy your contention about the defence section, although we. 
are getting to the point now where everything is a security matter. Even the 
time of day is a security matter because somebody in some other country is 
thinking of letting a time bomb go off. But, if I buy the defence bit that you. 
have—if somebody yells at me, “Why do you take the Quebec bridge?” The 
Quebec bridge is a case in point. I had a daughter who lived within a quarter oi 
a mile of the end of the Quebec bridge and there was a beautiful piece of work 
put out about the Quebec bridge some years ago. I bought that from ¢ 
government book store in Toronto. Did the printing bureau print that great big 
volume with beautiful colour work? 


Mr. DUHAMEL: I do not know the answer. We have more than 20,000 titles. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am afraid Mr. Cowan if you have any more questions 
since our interpreters had to leave us and since we do have to adjourn to be i in 


the House at 11 we might recall Mr. Duhamel at our next meeting. | 


Mr. MackaseEy: Could we have Mr. Duhamel at our next meeting. Will Mr. 
Duhamel be a witness at the next meeting of the Committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: All right. | 


Mr. BasrorpD: May I suggest we carry the items, reserving the right to have 
Mr. Duhamel back. 


Mr. Cowan: I am taking a case in point, if you want to name another case 
in point I will take it. 


Mr. TRUDEAU: You are always picking on Quebec; why do you not take a 
P.E.I. bridge? 


The CHAIRMAN: I beg your pardon but a motion to adjourn would 8a inl 
order. | 
Mr. BasrorD: Could one of your officials send me the list of daily papers a 
selected weeklies that you mentioned before. 


Mr. DUHAMEL: It is all daily papers. 


Mr. Basrorp: If it is all daily papers do not forget and I am interested in 
the selected weeklies. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Duhamel will be back at our next meeting. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, June 21, 1966 
(38) 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
jet this day at 3.45 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presided. 


Members present: Messrs Béchard, Cowan, Macquarrie, McCleave, Munro, 
elletier, Prittie, Prud’homme, Stanbury, Trudeau (10). 


In attendance: From the Department of Public Printing and Stationery: 
‘essrs, Roger Duhamel, Queen’s Printer; M. E. Slater, Chief, Distribution 
brvices; P. E. Meunier, Chief, Administrative Services; G. L. Ward, Chief, 
uwchasing Division. From the Centennial Commission: Messrs. John Fisher, 
ymmissioner; Georges E. Gauthier, Associate Commissioner; Claude Gauthier, 
scretary of the Commission and Assistant to the Commissioners; Robbins 
liot, Director of Planning, Peter Aykroyd, Director of Public Relations and 
lformation; Jean-Pierre Houle, Director of Research; Chester Prevey, Director 
Administration and Financial Adviser; Ross Ingalls, Director of Special 
rojects; John M. Weldon, Chief, Federal Provincial Capital Projects Division. 


The Committee resumed the consideration of Item 1 of the Estimates for 
te Department of Public Printing and Stationery and Mr. Duhamel, the 
(zeen’s Printer, was further examined. 


Items 1 and 5 were adopted. 
The Chairman thanked Mr. Duhamel and he was permitted to retire. 


The Committee then proceeded to the consideration of the Estimates for the 
a Commission, and the Chairman called Item 35, General Adminis- 
ation. 


The Chairman tabled returns relating to the Centennial Commission re- 
ciested at the sitting of June 8th. 


(dentified as Exhibit “Q”). 

Mr. Fisher made a statement concerning the operations of the Centennial 
(mmission and was examined thereon, assisted by Messrs. Georges Gauthier 
ad Robbins Elliot. 


| 


Items 35, 40 and 45 of the Centennial Commission were adopted. 
The questioning of the witnesses being concluded, at 4.50 p.m., the Com- 
littee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. on Monday, June 27. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


TUESDAY, June 21, 1966. 


|, (8:30 p.m.) 


Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Order please! We will continue with the examination of the 
stimates of the Queen’s Printer which appear on page 386 with details on pages 


37 and 389. 


inglish) 

_ We are still on item 1, Departmental Administration, Queen’s Printer. Mr. 
oger Duhamel is here again today to answer your questions. When we 
djourned at the last sitting. Mr. Cowan had the floor. 


Mr. Cowan: You were going to obtain a copy of the book I was asking 
yout in regard to the Quebec Bridge. Did someone dig it up? I shall repeat the 
stails then. At the last meeting I asked the witness if he was familiar with a 


‘ublication which had been turned out by the printing bureau and which I call 


| 


ie Quebec Bridge. I stated I was interested in the book because I have a 
iarried daughter living in Sillery, which is quite close to the bridge, and I had 
archased copies of this magnificiently printed book. I was interrupted at that 
ioment by someone who stated they did not know the book I was referring to, 
at they would look it up and at the next session of this committee they would 
2 able to answer my question. Therefore, I am asking now whether this book 


as been obtained. 


Translation) 


Mr. Rocer DuHAaMEL F.R.S.C., (Queen’s Printer and Controller of Sta- 
onery): I must apologize Mr. Cowan, we still do not have the transcript of last 
ciday’s sitting, consequently, I was unable to take notes of what had been 
sked. However, I can assure you that the information will be sent to you 


(rectly within a day or two. 


z 


inglish ) 

_ Mr. Cowan: I want to see the book so that I can ask you some questions 
rout it. It is a magnificiently printed book; I liked it very, very much. It cost 
.50, but that is beside the point. Was it printed by the government printing 
areau? I bought it from the printer’s office in Toronto. 

Mr. DuHaMEL: And the title is “Quebec Bridge’? 


Mr. Cowan: Yes. However, if that is going to choke you, I just want to ask 
>u about any other book that you may have printed which cannot be called a 
overnment statute or a government law or ja government regulation. I want to 
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| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
} 


ask you why the printing bureau print materials such as that when there is r 
urgency behind it? Why should this not be left to commercial printers to print 


(Translation) | 


Mr. DUHAMEL: I must repeat, if you allow me, that we have an agreemer| 
with the Printing Bureau, according to which when we receive a requisitio) 
from any department or of any government agency asking for the printing of . 
book or pamphlet, we must first ask the Printing Bureau. The original reque: 
must be made to the Printing Bureau. In other words, it is the Printing Burea! 
who has first choice in the matter, it is only when the Printing Bureau refuse) 
that we go to private industry land that we put out bids. That is the polic| 
between the Department of Defence Production, which administers the Printin 
Bureau, and the Queen’s Publisher, or what will become the Queen’s Publisher, © 


@ (3.45 p.m.) 
(English) 


Mr. Cowan: I was not asking that question. I was asking why would | 
government printing bureau be asked to print such a non-government item a) 
the book on the Quebec Bridge, or other non-government items. At the las 
session it was stated that because of defence secrets, defence purposes and al 
that the printing bureau should be operated by the government. 


{ 

I was arguing that printing should be put out in an ever increasing volte) 

to commercial printers, and I still argue that. I was trying to make a case i) 
point on the Quebec Bridge, or any other thing that is not a governmen) 
regulation, a government statute, a defence secret, a daily Hansard, or ome 
thing like that. Now I am told if the printing bureau refuses to print it then you 
ask for tenders. Why should the printing bureau be involved in printing suel 
(Translation) 
Mr. DUHAMEL: I apologize for having to repeat myself but according to ou’, 
agreement, we must maintain the printing bureau, we must have it working a 
full capacity, we should not have idle machines and it is the printing bureau’ 


general manager who is capable of taking on such and such a work to keep hi: 
staff busy. It is only after that when we, on our hand, retain for commercia) 


. 


non-government things as this book called the “Quebec Bridge’’? 


printers what the printing bureau has not wanted to do. That is its responsibili- 
ty. This follows the division of the two departments. 


(English) 
Mr. PRITTIE: It is not a question of government policy, is it? 


Mr. DUHAMEL: Exactly, Mr. Prittie. 


Mr. Cowan: All you need to do is buy more machines and then ask the 
government to give you more printing in order to keep the machines busy. 1 
think it would be better to have fewer machines and then the government 
would not be competing so much with commercial printers. [ 


Mr. PRITTIE: Mr. Chairman, I object here because this is a question which 
should properly go to the cabinet and not to a civil servant. I think this is the 
point. It is a policy question. rf 
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Mr. Cowan: This happens to be the first time a printing bureau official has 
er been before a committee of the House, and I am just trying to get some 
‘formation. I have been acquainted with the printing bureau for over 60 years, 
ie I could never figure out why they were doing all this printing which can be 
ne by commercial printers. 


| Mr. PrITTIE: I am only suggesting that complaints should be made to the 
sinister. 
_ Mr. Cowan: You should be a witness because that is what most of them tell 
D4 any time you ask a question on that point. 

I believe you said you thought about 60 per cent of the printing is being 
me by the government printing bureau, and about 40 per cent is done by 
yn-government printers, is that right? 


Translation) 

Mr. DUHAMEL: The other day, I gave you a very arbitrary proportion and 
bday, I think I can provide you with more exact figures. For the 1965-1966 
scal year, for the volume of work carried out by the printing bureau: 
ablications and Parliamentary papers, a total of $3,571,799 and for the same 
sriod, 1965-1966, the value of contracts with commercial printers: $4,590,427. 


inglish) 
Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could get that first figure again? 


Translation) 
Mr. DUHAMEL: Yes. The amount was $3,571,799 for the printing bureau and 
1,590,427 for the commercial printers. 


f 

English) 

Mr. Cowan: When you gave this figure of $3,571,799 you said government 
‘amphlets and documents. Is this exclusively governmental pamphlets and 
becuments? Is there no other printing being done by the printing bureau other 
lan government pamphlets and documents? I have in mind the “Quebec 
ridge” as a case in point. 


Translation) 

Mr. DUHAMEL: We have no division here, I have given you the total amount 
? the value of printing ordered by Government departments, Parliament, 
lepartment of Justice, for instance, Veterans’ Affairs and so on, in other words 
‘om all our customers. I do not have the details per department. 


English) 
Mr. Cowan: How many employees are there in the government printing 
ureau? I suppose it shows in the estimates, does it? 


Translation) 

Mr. DuwaMEL: I could not answer you, because this concerns the Depart- 
ent of Defence Production, I can tell you that I have an establishment of 208, 
at as far as the Printing Bureau is concerned, | cannot tell you. You should ask 
1e Department of Defence Production, this is no concern of mine, you see. 
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(English) 


Mr. Cowan: In your public printing here under vote 1 you have $300 fo) 
overtime this year and $200 for last year. In my opinion this figure is somewhaj, 
ridiculous as an estimate with respect to what the overtime is going to be. Or 
page 388 jyou show an overtime figure of $6,200 for this year and $6,200 for las} 
year. What is the basis of your overtime payments in this branch of the 
government service? Is it based on time and a half, double time or what? 


(Translation) 
Mr. DUHAMEL: This is what we call regular time, based on salary. 


(English) 


Mr. Cowan: That is the kind of an answer I expected. It is: just regular, 
time for hours worked over the 8 hour day. There are no shift differentials) 
involved in this branch of the government? 


Mr. DUHAMEL: No. 


(Translation) 


Mr. DUHAMEL: I am sorry, I believe that the other side does it, the Printing 
Bureau does it, but my department does not, because we only work daytime. 


(English) =) 

Mr. Cowan: The other day we were talking about these book stores which 
the government operates, and one of the gentleman was good enough to say that | 
you have a profit, so to speak. Then did I understand someone else to say you do. 


not pay anything for rent, heat, or lights, that these are charged to the 
Department of Public Works? . 


Mr. DUHAMEL: Yes, Mr. Cowan. \ 


building now? 


(Translation) | 
Mr. DUHAMEL: It is not a Government building. The first bookstore was in 

a Government building, but the second is inia commercial building. 
J 

(English) 


Mr. Cowan: This book store at the corner of Shuter and Yonge is directly | 
opposite the main store of W. H. Smith & Son in Toronto, the leading book » 
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— 


stributors in the Commonwealth and one of the greatest book distributors in 
1e world, and you might say it is kitty-corner from the main book store of the 
; Eaton Company. Why would the government be maintaining a book store in 
at location at high rents when the two finest book stores in Toronto are right 
ross the way? Why can the publications not be sold through those two shops 
i the ordinary manner? 


Translation) 


Mr. DUHAMEL: Experience has shown us that Government books sold better 
. large centres when we had our own bookstore which could be identified as 
ich; that is the experience we have had in Ottawa and in Montreal. I even 
1ink that it is not competition, but it is emulation, in the circumstances. We are 
n a very busy street in Toronto and the results, I believe, have justified the 


1oice of that location. 


If we moved, it was because the preceding location was in the business 
rea, it was closed on Saturdays, there was nobody around on Saturdays, 
thereas I was in Toronto on one Saturday in the new store and the business, I 
iink justified the move. Moreover, a government building or a commercial 
uilding does not make much difference, for the good reason that we should 
stablish an actual rental value as far as the building is concerned; the 
overnment pays something to put us up just as we pay rent to private 
-aterprise. 

nglish) 

Mr. Cowan: The question I asked, and I will repeat it again, is: What 
pyantage do you have by having a store at Shuter and Yonge, directly opposite 
7. H. Smith and Son and kitty-corner from the T. Eaton Company book store, 
Thich you would not have if you were selling through Smith and the T. Eaton 
company book stores? I want to know what the advantage is. You talked about 
‘very busy street, and yet all three stores are on the same street, namely 
‘onge Street. The Department of Public Works is paying the rent for a building 
a the east side of the street. They would not have to pay that kind of rent and 
iaintain a staff of six if they were selling through commercial outlets such as 
mith and the T. Eaton Company. 


Translation) 

Mr. DuwamMeEt: I should say that these stores, Eaton’s or W. H. Smith, 
ave only a limited interest in selling Government publications, this is only a 
art of their general operations. There are places where we have what we call 
sub-stores”, in some areas, and the sales are very low, much lower than they 
aould be. On the other hand, we have no intention of opening bookstores in all 
anadian cities, this would not be a practical proposition, but it is important 
qat in cities as Toronto or Vancouver or Montreal we identify the presence of 
he Government and its publications. It is something like an information centre. 
‘he results up till now apparently justify the position that we have taken, with 
reasury Board approval, of course. 


English) 


_ Mr. Cowan: When you say “apparently justified”, of course, if you are 
sing figures to show a profit that do not include rent, light and heat and 


a 
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heaven knows what other charges paid by public works, you can justif, 
anything. However, I would deduce that if all the expenses were charged up t) 
the book stores, it would not apparently justify the operation of the stores. 


You have commercial outlets available to you, and if you feel the govern. 
ment can increase its business in selling governmental periodicals by operatin; 
government stores, it may be a basis for the argument that there should bi 
government newspapers. 


I simply asked the question to find out the reason for it, and you i 
“apparently justified,” but in the minds of whom? Would this again be in thi 
minds of the cabinet, Mr. Prittie? 


Mr. PRITTIE: They have the power. 


Mr. Cowan: Do they open these stores themselves, or move from the corne’ 
of Adelaide and Victoria to Shuter and Yonge? 


Mr. PRITTIE: It seems to me they have the power to decide whether th 
government is in the book selling business or not. 


Mr. Cowan: We will follow it up as you have so kindly suggested. 


Mr. PritTIE: I wonder if Mr. Cowan would allow me to ask a relatec 
question here. Before item 1 you have the heading ‘Approximate Value o 
Major Services not included in these Estimates,” and included in that i 
accommodation provided by the Department of Public Works. If you had to 
could you allocate the value of the accommodation provided to the book store; 
from this figure? Does this mean the space you occupy in Ottawa or all of the 
space occupied by your branch wherever you may be? 


(Translation) 


Mr. DUHAMEL: I would say, Mr. Prittie, that this incudes all the space wet 
occupy, all the rent we pay, that is what is paid for us by the Public Works. 
(English) . | 
Mr. PRITTIE: Yes, I believe this was in line with the Auditor General's 
recommendation of a few years ago, that the services provided to one depart-| 
ment by another would be shown. I mentioned the other day that you are 
providing services for other departments which are now shown, and I am going 
to mention this to the Auditor General. Thank you. | 

Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct a couple of questions tc 
the witness. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you through, Mr. Cowan? 


Mr. Cowan: I have one other question. I have been associated with the 
printing business all my life, and a great deal of the material moving throug 
the mail which we receive does not show the price of publications; it is not 
required except for political information. | 

I was just wondering why it is that every last piece of printed material ] 
receive through the federal government carries the name of the Queen’s Printer 
on the front page, “F.R.S.C.” Is this a requirement from the cabinet, or is it a| 
printing practice? 


| 
| 
| 
7 
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» (4.00 p.m.) 


Translation) 

Mr. DuHAMEL: I can only speak on my own behalf here. When I arrived 
ere in 1960, the name of my predecessor was there and before his name, there 
yas the name of his predecessor. The custom was merely kept on. The 


ecretary of State or the Cabinet need only direct that henceforth this be 
emoved. This is only an established tradition, according to me; it is based on no 


‘articular reason. 


English) 

Mr. Cowan: You are very frank, and I am sure you are correct in your 
nswer. 

Mr. Munro: Contrary to the opinion of my colleague, Mr. Cowan, I do 
hink there is some considerable merit in the Queen’s Printer having his own 
vutlets in the major cities. I think it makes the public more aware of the 
‘overnmental publications, and the activities of the federal government general- 
y. However, I do not think commercial printers are particularly interested in 
yromoting governmental publications. And that brings me to the city of 
Jamilton. I was wondering why a city of that size, which serves a surrounding 
community of 400,000, has not been considered for a similar outlet in that area? 


‘Translation ) 

| ir. DUHAMEL: To answer that question, here is the basic policy which 
oxplains the opening of these bookstores. We attempted to move regionally. We 
started with Ottawa, the national capital, then we moved to Toronto which is 
the English-speaking metropolis, then we went to Montreal, the French- 
speaking metropolis. After these three we went to the extreme end of the 
country, that is to the Pacific Coast in Vancouver to cover the West Coast. Then 
we went to Winnipeg to cover the Prairie area and we also intend opening a 
bookstore soon in Halifax for the Maritime area. Unless we have a different 
directive from the Department, I really believe that we will not open any more 
for a while because as these strategic locations have been covered, the number 
of requests which we will now receive will fall off. A certain balance should be 
retained here. The Canadian government has bookstores in all cities of two or 
three hundred thousand people or one hundred thousand people. There is a 
difficulty there but I will note your observation. The case of Hamilton has often 
come up. It is a large centre. In fact I was born in Hamilton myself. 


(English) 

| Mr. Sransury: Mr. Chairman, on that 
North York and Scarborough will take precedence, and perhaps even little 
Etobicoke will take precedence over Hamilton, but certainly each of North York 
and Scarborough being larger than that other suburb of Toronto. 


basis I presume that the new cities of 


(Translation) 
Mr. DUHAMEL: I believe that we will wait for a consensus am 


members of this House. 


ong the 
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(English) | 

Mr. MacquarriE: I am not going to ask about Charlottetown at all or mak 
any comment about Halifax being the last. I just have one question and it i 
one of detail. ) 

I am interested in and impressed by a number of reprintings which hay 
been done, such as the reprinting of the Rowell-Sirois Commission Repor. 
What is the procedure; do you require a cabinet initiation for a reprint job c 
that kind, or is this the kind of thing you can do as a matter of course? 


(Translation) 


Mr. DUHAMEL: As far as re-issues are concerned, reprintings, this come 
under our own Department exclusively. This is a matter of commercial interes: 
When we see that something is out of print and that there is still strong deman 
for it, we act like all publishers would. We study the market and we make > 
reprint. 


(English) 
Mr. MacquarriE: Are you doing quite a bit of this now? 


(Translation) 
Mr. DUHAMEL: According to demand. 


(English) | 
Mr. MAcquarRRIE: We waited so long for the Rowell-Sirois and I was ver: 
delighted when it finally did come out. 


(Translation) 


Mr. DUHAMEL: The example you give of the Rowell-Sirois Commissioi) 
Report is rather costly one. The market would be rather quickly covered bi 
libraries, universities, law faculties and so on as well as some intellectuals oO 
this country. There is always a risk involved in investing considerable sums 0 
money in a publication which would remain on our shelves. 


(English) 
Mr. MAcquarriE: I am glad you took it in this spirit. 


Mr. DUHAMEL: Merci. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Items 1 and 5 agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would like to thank Mr. Duhamel and the other gentle 
men for their assistance. 


We will now proceed with the estimates of the Centennial Commission b) 
commencing with item 35, namely: 


SECRETARY OF STATE | 


Item 35 General Administration, including the National Conference or 
the Centennial of Confederation, $3,278,000. 
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I will now ask the Commissioner, Mr. John Fisher, and his officials to come 
wrward. 


Translation) 
I will put the usual first question to Mr. Fisher but before giving him an 
opportunity to answer, I would like to say to all members... 


English) 
The sets of documents which were requested for every member for audit 
re at the back of the room. We will now have them distributed. 


Translation) 
Mr. Fisher, do you have a statement to make? 


|| 

English) 

Mr. Joun FisHER (Commissioner, Centennial Commission): Mr. Chairman 
nd gentlemen, our part of the blue book only takes up a very small section, but 
think in total impact throughout the country you will see that our centennial 
lans are well laid for 1967. 

We are coming to a point now where we are moving from the hard task of 
anning into the realm of implementation. It has not been an easy period 
ecause we have no precedence in the centennial of confederation, and no 
uidelines or ground rules. To our knowledge, no nation, has ever celebrated a 
‘entennial on a national basis, over a full year and in such tremendous distances 
ss we must cope with. 

_ The United States did not have a national centennial in 1876 because they 
iad just passed from their civil war period and many of their western 
erritories were unorganized. In most of the European countries they are too old 
o remember a centennial. So, it has not been easy. We have had to work out 
ur policies the hard way as we struggled along. 

Now I think we have a fairly good report for the Canadian public. From 
yur observations across the country and from our report, we are quite aware of 
he fact that more and more people are becoming involved in the centennial 
telebrations. We look upon this particular aspect in two dimensions of time; one 
ss to urge people to start to plan for programs before it is too late, and the 
second timing is to encourage people to get on the ceremonial bandwagon, the 
ovandwagon of enthusiasm for participation. From the tens of thousands of 
‘ommittees in the name of the centennial, we believe that people are planning. 
We think they will come onto the bandwagon of the ceremonial aspects of the 
yarty for the celebration perhaps a little later. We base that experience on 
orevious jubilees and other ceremonies which have been held in the different 
orovinces of Canada. 

We believe the program which we can present to you today—if you wish to 
ask us questions—will stand up. Many of our programs are already in operation. 
Our travel program has been on now for three summers. The confederation 
building in Charlottetown, to which we contributed $2.8 million, is now in its 
third summer. Several of our caravans, which will carry the story of Canada in 
display form, were on trial here the other day. The big railroad coaches are now 
being processed and will soon be fitted; one of them is already fitted with 


f 
| 


a) 


| 


| 
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exhibits. Many of our festivals, twinnings, community plannings and inter-| 
change have already stood the test. 

So, as I say, we are already moving into that second phase where we mus) 
start to listen to the tick of the clock because it is getting pretty close; there ard 
less than 200 days remaining until the opening of the show on J anuary 1, 1967. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 


Mr. Cowan: Is the proposed world rowing championships at St. cathe 
under the Centennial Commission? What stage is it in at the moment? | 


Mr. FISHER: Have we finalized that one, Mr. Elliot? 


Mr. R. L. ELuiot (Director of Planning, Centennial Commission): Mr. 
Chairman, the committee advising the Centennial Commission and the De- 
partment of National Health and Welfare met on June 11 for two weeks in a 
row and examined the whole range of programs, including this particular 
submission. This committee has made a joint recommendation to the two 
ministers concerned, and I believe a decision in the matter is expected very 
shortly. 


Mr. FISHER: It will be one of many international sporting competitions held 
in the centennial year. 


Mr. Cowan: Is this committee recommending that it be held there? 


Mr. ELLIoT: It is recommending that a grant be made, yes. ) 


Mr. Cowan: Can I ask what figures we are urging? I think it is a worn 
while enterprise. I would just like to know if they are receiving as much as) 
they expected? 


} 
Mr. ELuioT: I believe it will be less than we expected. 
Mr. Cowan: Will it be much less? 


Mr. ELLIoT: I am not certain of that. 


Mr. Cowan: I suppose if they are going to put $10 million into feature films 
they cannot have too much for the rowers. 


I noticed in the press the other day that someone, speaking for the 
Centennial Commission, said something like this, “If there are 5,000 municipali-) 
ties in Canada only 1,400 have come forward in co- operation with these) 
centennial grants.” I do not know the exact figure, but are there many large 
centres which have not as yet come forward in the proper spirit? 


| 
Mr. FISHER: I believe we have processed close to 2 ,000 applications. | 
Mr. Cowan: Are there many large municipalities who have not come 
forward? 


Mr. FISHER: I do not believe we have heard from the city of Toronto on a 
project yet, nor from the city of Montreal; nothing under the dollar per capita. 

Under the second formula, which we call the memorial grants, where we. 
can give $23 million to a capital city, we have heard from all of them. I believe | 
Montreal and Toronto are the only two major cities that have not yet mage 
applications to us through the provincial governments. 
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| Mr. Cowan: Is there a time limit on the date of application? 


Mr. FISHER: We do not put a time limit on the application. It is at the end 
? 1967 and may be extended to 1968 because of the pressure of inflation. It is 
1e provinces that have their own deadline for the filing of applications. It 
ates in our agreement that they must be completed by 1967, but there may be 
me discretionary power which we will use on that. 

The great majority of projects, what we call durable projects of lasting 
iterest, have been in the field of parks and recreational structures. 


| Mr. Prirtie: This may have been in your report, but are you making 
rants to organization other than the provinces and municipalities? 


Mr. FisHEeR: Under this project of lasting interest? 


Mr. Prirtie: No. Under other headings. 
Mr. FISHER: Yes, in certain phases of youth travel. 


Mr. Prittre: I am aware of you travel, but do you make grants to local 
ganizations? 

_ Mr. FIsHER: In some cases we do. In the case of subsidizing the visit of the 
iayors of Quebec, which is not a national organization but has national 
gnificance, our grant enabled them to go to Victoria, and then the British 
olumbia mayors came back. We have had this same kind of twinning between 
Tanitoba and Quebec, and with universities and other organizations and, of 
purse, in the performing arts. Generally speaking, it would be in youth travel, 


1 the performing arts and in community exchanges. 


_ Mr. Prittiz: The only way in which local organizations within a province 
an make any claim is through sharing with the provinces. 


Mr. FISHER: That is the organized municipalities or the recognized initiating 

gency, but it must come through the province for grants on projects of lasting 

-iterest. 

_ To answer your question more completely, we do have grants for national 

rganizations in this sense, that we have brought the different faiths together 

nder the Interfaith Council, and the same with the Folk Arts Council. We have 

et up many agencies such as that, and in some cases the association did not 
ist before. We have set them up in order to advise us; we give them the 

inistrative money and then they can carry on. In the case of the Interfaith 

‘ouncil, it worked very well with some 31 faiths sitting down together and 

vorking out a common policy. 

_ Mr. PrRITTIE: You are spurred to ecumenism, are you? 

Mr. FISHER: We have ecumenism to this point, that we now have an 

greement among the 31 faiths to use a common prayer and a common hymn 


uring 1967, which we think is quite an achievement. 


_ Mr. MacquarriE: Have you completed your plans for what I presume will 
ie the big day of all, July 1? I am interested in what is being done in Ottawa. 


Mr. FISHER: We have a very elaborate plan for Ottawa, but I do not think it 
s complete yet. We are not alone in any centennial plannings. Each province 
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will have its own program for July 1, and each municipality too, I hope, as wel 
as each individual in the land. However, as fas as our own plans for Ottawa ari 
concerned, yes, we have been working on that. Mr. Elliott, do we have any 
details to announce at the moment, apart from the usual folk arts anc 
concentration of talents? 


Mr. ELuiot: Our plans for the July 1 to 4 week end are not quite firn 
enough yet for an announcement today. 
Mr. Munro: notices on page 4 of the brochure, which you have here Ol 
films for Canada’s centennial year, you are quite critical of the CBC. | 
Mr. FISHER: Are you referring to the Anderson report? 
Mr. Munro: Yes. On page 4 you are quite critical of the CBC inasmuch a 
that corporation apparently has not made available many of their films. It say) 
in the last paragraph: | 


Millions of dollars of public funds each year are spent on CBC films 
They are made for one television showing and then put on the shelf 0} 
actually destroyed. Organizations that want the film and would benefi| 


from them cannot get them. | 
Has this situation improved since the publication of this report? | 


Mr. FISHER: This report was received just a short time ago, and as i 
involves the affairs of another department, I cannot comment on it; it would by 
up to the CBC. I believe there are many problems connected with it about unior| 
fees, royalties and one thing and another, when it is used for another purpose. 


Mr. Munro: Presumably the Centennial Commission though is makin, 
representation to try to work out something with the CBC in this connection, i) 
that true? .) 


| 

Mr. FISHER: I do not think so yet. We work very closely with the CBC or 

the subject of films, but I do not think we have taken any stand yet on thi: 
particular aspect. We have excellent co-operation with them, and the CBC anc 
the Film Board together will be making quite an elaborate documentary of the 
actual centennial events themselves for posterity, as well as a considera 
number of promotional films. 


Mr. STANBURY: Mr. Chairman, following along the lines which Mr. Munr: 
started, I am interested to know what steps have been taken as a result of the 
recommendations of the Anderson report. On page 6, for instance, they seem t 
recognize an urgent need for action in the field of elena te up the expressec 
interest of private industry in sponsoring centennial films. The report is datec 
April 1; Iam not sure when you received it, but it suggests that the commissior 
should now do certain things, among which appears consultation with the CBC 
about making films available for centennial use. I was a little concerned, ir 
answer to Mr. Munro’s question, that there did not appear to be any 
undertaken along this line. 


Mr. FISHER: I believe our staff has been thinking along these lines, but his 
was not received and approved by our executive committee of the board unti. 
one week ago yesterday, so there has been no time to implement the progran 
suggested. 
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jae Mr. Sranpury: Having been approved by your board, does that imply that 
hese recommendations are accepted, and that action will be taken in accord- 
nce with them? 


| Mr. FisHER: Not necessarily. It was tabled for the board and this was the 
irst opportunity the board had to see it. Then it must be assessed by the staff 
nd recommendations brought up throught the executive committee again 
efore we can do anything. 

Mr. STANBURY: The process will now involve the staff making recommenda- 


ions on each individual item in the report? 

| Mr. FisHEr: If it involves the expenditure of money, then it must come up 
hrough this process again. However, if it is simply a question of liaison, and 
yur own management committee agrees that we should liaison with the CBC, 
hen I presume it will be done. 

' Mr. Sransury: It is not being done yet though? 


1) 


Mr. FisHerR: Not to my knowledge. 
‘Mr. G. E. GaututerR (Associate Commissioner, Centennial Commission): 
Confidentially, we have exchanges of views with both agencies, the National 
Film Board and the CBC. It was following these exchanges of views that it was 
thought that such a report should be prepared. We have hired consultants to go 
more deeply into this problem and, as the commissioner said, this report was 
received by the executive a week ago and the staff is studying this very 
thoroughly. 

To answer your question, all the aspects of the report will be studied by the 
staff. 
Mr. STaNBURY: The recommendations on page 6 then are to do something 
which you have been doing all along? 
 _‘Mr. Gautuier: A start has been made. 
| Mr. Stanspury: Do you have an arrangement with the National Film Board 
for distribution of centennial films to communities? 
| Mr. GAUTHIER: Yes. We have a film on youth travel and they are assisting 
‘us in its distribution. Other films which are being produced for us now, such as 
the helicopter film you have seen or heard about, are going to be distributed 
with their assistance. 
Mr. FISHER: But this is not as a result of this report; they were doing it 


| 


| 
Mr. STansBuRY: These were recommendations you were following before the 
‘consultants thought of them. What about advising local communities that films 
will be available to include in their celebrations in which the National Film 
Board field men will assist? 
Mr. Fisuer: We have publications which are being released all the time to 
encourage local communities to take advantage of anything with a centennial 
‘content. We are in continuous liaison with the provincial committees, and if we 
know of a film somewhere which should be used, that is included in the 
_ Suggestions. 

24598—2 


| 

} 
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Mr. STANBURY: So you have been doing this all along as well? | 

Mr. FISHER: Yes. 


| 


Mr. STANBURY: How about arranging for cataloguing and inquiring fo 
distribution of CBC films and kinescopes of actuality events, Expo films, 
commercially sponsored films and so on? 


Mr. FISHER: I doubt whether our liaison to date has involved that. 
Mr. Cowan: Had anything been done on this before the Anderson report? 


Mr. ELLiott: If I could comment, Mr. Chairman. The intention is to bring 
the CBC and the National Film Board together as a group with the commission 
with a view to improving and enhancing, if possible, the distribution system 
generally with centennial emphasis, and particularly for the isolated communi-| 
ties in the north. This is where we are giving special emphasis because we have 
in the commission an isolated community program. 


So this process is already started, and over and above that is the fact that 
there is a film program in the commission, but there is an inability, because of 
lack of funds, to produce films commercially. In this event we are looking for) 
sponsors from commerce, and private industry. This is one of the recommenda- 
tions in the report. 


Mr. STANBURY: To look for sponsors? 
Mr. ELLIOTT: Yes. 


Mr. STANBURY: This is something you were doing before receiving the 
report? 


Mr. ELLIOTT: Yes, but not specifically in this area of activity, namely 
matching up projects with potential sponsors in the film world. 


Mr. STANBURY: You had not been discussing with anyone the need for a. 
national film archives prior to the report? | 


Mr. ELLIottT: No. 


; 
{ 
! 


Mr. STANBURY: So far that is the only recommendation in the report in- 
dicating something you have not already been doing? 


Mr. ELLIoTT: I think the commission has yet to decide whether this comes 
within the terms of reference. q 


Mr. Stansury: I think there is some recognition even in the report that it 
may not come within the terms of reference of the report. 


Mr. FISHER: We have not had a report from our management committee yet, 
on what we should be doing with the Anderson submissions. 


Mr. PRITTIE: If you will permit me, from page 41 on there is a list of 
suggested films which might be produced on some rather interesting subjects. 
Who will decide whether these in fact will be produced? 


Mr. FISHER: There again we cannot say at the moment, but if it is. 
recommended that we have this continuous co-ordinating committee with the 
CBC and the N .F.B., surely we can get it straightened out. We certainly cannot 


| 
t| 
| 

| 
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‘et into all these things that are suggested. Perhaps, as Mr. Elliott indicated, 
here is some area here for commercial sponsorship. 


Mr. Stanpury: Are you able to tell the committee the cost of this Anderson 
‘eport to the commission? 


Mr. FISHER: The cost was $10,500. 


Mr. STANBURY: Have you reached any conclusion yet about its value, when 
ive of the six recommendations on page 6 were in progress before you received 
heir advice? 
| Mr. FisuEr: No, Mr. Stanbury, not yet. 
| Mr. StanBury: Do you think it is beyond their terms of reference? 

Mr. FISHER: We have not reached a conclusion as yet. 


Mr. Munro: I have a supplementary, Mr. Chairman. I understand your 
ooard did approve the report a week ago. 


| Mr. FisHER: They did not approve it. They simply received it and it was 
ee to the board or the executive committee of the board. 

e (4:30 p.m.) 

(Translation) 

| Mr. PruD’HOMME: Mr. Fisher, what is the role of the National Conference? 
(English) 

Mr. FISHER: The role of the national conference is largely a consultative 
one, and it is set out in a special section of act which I might read to you. It is 
part 2 of the act, and it says: 

; The objects of the Conference are the consideration and discussion 
lee of plans and programmes relating to the Centennial of Confederation in 
‘Canada. 


The national conference is composed of 60 members and they are responsi- 
ble to the minister and not to the Centennial Commission. The Centennial 
Commission, under the act, merely provides the secretariat if the minister so 
desires. Of the 60 members, 20 of them are recommended by the provincial 
‘governments and then appointed by the federal government, and they are 
mostly provincial governmental officials, in many cases cabinet ministers. 

| This means there are 40 private citizens at large appointed by the 
government of Canada to serve. We can give you that list if you would 
like it; I think it is in the documents which were tabled. Under the act 
they must meet at least twice a year, and on the recommendation of their own 
steering committee some time ago they decided to meet in different parts of 
Canada. We had a meeting in Victoria last week, and the next meeting will be 


in Edmonton. 


Mr. Prup’HOMME: This is a non-paying group. 
Mr. FisHER: Yes, it is non-paying. It is not an executive body; it is purely a 
consultative body to the minister, and all they receive is their expenses. 


| 
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Mr. MAcquarRIE: I am interested in the documents which were given us, } 
am wondering why the letter from Miss Linnell and the reply thereto were noi 
tabled. Is she the only person who has resigned as director of that body? 


Mr. FISHER: To my knowledge she is the only person at that time whe 
resigned, and I believe in the terms of reference at your meeting last week that, 
is all you asked us for. There have been other people on the conference and the 
board who have resigned over the last three years, but at this particular time, 
this was the only letter received. She did not resign; she submitted a letter, 
saying, “If you prefer, I will offer my resignation.” 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: What happened? 
Mr. FISHER: Nothing happened. She is still on the board. | 
Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Very good. | 
Mr. MAcQuARRIE: You say she is still on the board? | 
Mr. FISHER: Yes. | 
Mr. MacquarriE: Well, that is fine. Then I am not interested in seeing the 
reply to her letter. 


Mr. FISHER: She is not only on the board, but she attended our national 
conference last week as well. The board members are entitled to at it as, 
observers. 


Mr. Stansury: If there are no other questions from other members, 1 
wanted to find out something which Mr. Macquarrie probably already knows; 
that is, what special programs are proposed for Charlottetown, the birthplace of) 
confederation, during the centennial year? 


Mr. FISHER: As you know we have already had some very special celebra- 
tions in Charlottetown. We contributed substantially to the building in 1964. We 
had a group of actors dressed as the fathers of Confederation, and a special ship) 
to simulate the one used by the fathers, which appeared in Charlottetown We 
have assisted in many other ways, especially by our film, in which Mr. 
Macquarrie appeared, on the Prince Edward Island activities. I do not think 
there will be any distinction made for 1967 between Charlottetown and any 
other part of the country. They will all share equally in our train, caravans | 
festivals, both folk arts and performing arts, in visual arts and in youth travel. i 


Mr. STANBURY: Will the train commence its journey there? | 


Mr. FISHER: No. The train leaves Ottawa and goes to Victoria. So in a sense | 
Victoria is the start of the journey from west to east. 


Mr. STANBURY: I suppose it ends up in St. John’s? | 

Mr. FisHER: No, it cannot go to St. John’s, because of the narrow gauge 
railroad, The train will end in Montreal. It takes about a year, from January 1, 
1967 until the end of November to go from the west coast to Sydney and back 
to Montreal. : 

Mr. STANBURY: But it does get to Charlottetown by ferry, does it? |! 


Mr. FISHER: It goes to Charlottetown. 
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] 
Mr. STanBurRY: I wonder if we will have the causeway finished by that 
me. 

Mr. FISHER: We can still get it there, but unfortunately we cannot take it to 
eo 


| Mr. STANBURY: I presume the Prince Edward Island government has in 
uind some special activities. 


Mr. FISHER: Well, we would hope so. We probably have a listing somewhere 
mneerning these events of special activities in Charlottetown. 


Mr. StansurRy: I suspect that since you are stimulating travel during the 
antennial year, that many Canadians will end up in Charlottetown during that 
ear, and there should be some special interest in seeing that programs are 
oing to meet the challenge. 


_ Mr. FISHER: Well, of course, our train, our caravans and our performing 
rts and Canada festival will be there. In view of the fact we were able to 
ontribute substantially to that great building means that some of the finest 
'anadian artistic performers will be there as well which is an attraction in 
self. 

We will have a listing of the different events across the country just as 
oon as we can get a more complete story from the provinces; we are gathering 
; all the time. Mr. Ingalls is here, and with the assistance of the ie 2 83 
omputer, which is another evidence of co-operation, we are preparing a list of 
utstanding events all across the country not only for July 1, but throughout 
he whole year. Basically, it is the responsibility of the province for the 
estivities on July 1 within their own borders, and especially for their capital 
ities. 

Mr. Cowan: What are the terms of reference in this report? 


-_Mr. Fisuer: To conduct a study in to the use to be made of film proposals 
nd existing stock in so far as they relate to the Centennial of Confederation 
neluding existing films and proposed films, and these are listed on page 1. 


_ Mr. Cowan: The reason I asked that is because of the last paragraph on 
yage 50 of the Anderson report which says: 
| The Government is planning legislation to support feature films. Its 


intention to the general film needs of the country is just as pressing. 
| 
' I was wondering if this was a general investigation into the film needs of 


he country, or was it a specific request from the Centennial Commission? 

__ Mr. Fisuer: No, we are not responsible for the filming of programs in this 
‘ountry, nor for legislation refilms. I presume he is referring to another 
lepartment. 

| Mr. Cowan: Perhaps he took the hint from the Fowler Report; they 
specifically were not asked to comment on C.A.T.V., but they spent 43 pages 
Jamning it; evidently the terms of reference not being a limited factor in their 
‘eport. 


; 
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Mr. FISHER: I do not know whether he quotes the entire terms of referen 

on page 1, but you will notice in the fourth paragraph it says: | 


To evaluate and make recommendations regarding any film plans. 
specified above, which are discovered to be in existence during the cour] 
of the survey, and advise with respect to utilization of existing fil 
during Centennial year. 


He states at the bottom of page 1: 


This Report goes beyond the original terms of reference in makii 
general observations for the consideration of the commission, the Go: 
ernment, and in particular, its film agencies. Without such observatio! 
the information would not be fully understood in the light of ¢ 
prevailing situation in film in Canada. 


Mr. Cowan: Did the Centennial Commission call for the report? 
Mr. FISHER: Yes. 

Mr. Cowan: So that all costs were paid for by the Centennial Commission?! 
Mr. FISHER: Right. 


Mr. Cowan: I thought you had called for the report, and I just wonder 
why the spread in wisdom was so far afield. 


Mr. FISHER: We called for a report with specific terms of referen 
incorporated in his contract. 


Mr. Cowan: What I am driving at is I thought his report would have Bee 
more confined to the specific terms of reference. 


For instance, Mr. Fowler was talking on C.A.T.V. when he was not eve, 
asked to look at it. I would have liked to have had this report yesterday wh« 
we were talking about feature films in the House of Commons, but I think h 
timing is perfect for a government agency, and we can use it on second readin 


Mr. FIsHER: Well you asked us to table it today, so it was not our choice. ) 


(Translation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: There is no particular reason Mr. Fisher, for this letter. 
Mrs. Lennell’s being on file? There is no reason why it is here, is there? 


(English) | 
Mr. FIsHER: Do you mean why is it here at this meeting? 


(Translation) | 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe a member of the Committee had asked that a} 
letter be tabled. 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Yes, I see. | 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you have any other questions? | 
(English) 


Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, going back to this Anderson report on filnis,} 
take it that why he perhaps vent beyond the terms of reference is that havir 


| 
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amined the whole question of films, the availability of films and the manner 
i which they are undertaken, that in order to prepare his report he came to the 
cnclusion that with the centennial year coming and various agencies with an 
ent producing these films, but no archives to keep them and properly 
tribute them, that many of the very valuable centennial films produced 
yuld be lost. I think that is the theme of his report. 

Pardon me for that digression, Mr. Chairman, but my real point to Mr. 
sher is that Mr. Anderson seems to express some considerable concern that 
ly 40 companies of the 200 contacted have expressed interest in sponsoring 
tennial films. Now whether they have just expressed interest or whether 
ey, in fact, have undertaken to produce them and go ahead with this, I do not 
ow. I see that you have prepared a very partial list which does not indicate 
on the previous pages, I am now referring to pages 38 and 39. Of the 
mpanies involved, not counting associations, I do not see more than 15 or 16. 
uve any of the 40 companies who have expressed interest definitely indicated 
ay are prepared to go ahead? 


Mr. Fisuer: I cannot answer that, Mr. Munro, I do not know. It may be a 
od thing, or it may not, that they have centennial films, and perhaps some of 
m have other ways of contributing to the centennial. If the implication of 
is report is that they are not doing anything because of not having a 
ntennial film, then that would disturb me a little bit. However, I hope every 
rporation will be doing something. 


_ Mr. Munro: At page 40 of the Anderson report, he says: 

nd Some express only mild or possible interest but enough to follow up. 
pa Others request suggestions and positively want to back films. All these 
ja should be approached at once. 


Has the Centennial Commission, Mr. Fisher, planned to adopt this very 
bstantial recommendation of Mr. Anderson? Have they plans and personnel 
ady to follow-up and make these approaches which he is recommending? 


| Mr. FisHER: Not yet because they have not yet been assessed by our staff 
d brought up to the management committee, or, if necessary, to the executive 
cmmittee. 
_ Mr. Munro: I can think of many firms in the manufacturing field—and I am 
inking of my own area—such as International Harvester and Firestone and so 
, who, although they are subsidiaries of United States corporations, I think, 
ould be playing a far more active role in our centennial plans than they have 
tday, and I believe this has been communicated to them. 

_ I would just sort of lend my weight to this particular recommendation, that 
jese firms be approached on projects such as this. I notice Mr. Anderson does 
y out many of the advantages of these firms, if they do produce these films, in 
{e way of sponsorship credits over the networks, and so on. 


_ Mr. FisHer: I would agree with you. It was only recently the minister 
ea about this publicly, and so did Mr. Gauthier, the associate commissioner, 
ploring the fact that so few corporations had reported to us of any centennial 


ans. 
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Now, in this hierarchy of centennial planning there is a voluntary or 
ganization called the Canadian Centenary Council, which is non-government} 
and there is no money for grants. The function of that centenary council is t 
stir up interest in the corporate area of the country. We ourselves have men 9) 
staff and under contract now for going out to try to interest corporations i 
specific projects, and some of them might be films, or it might be something ¢) 
do with the festival of the arts, or something else. In other words, we are goin, 
to try to knock on doors with specific tailored projects we know about whic) 
are lacking sponsorship at the moment. I think we have already stimulate) 
quite a few companies. | 


(Translation) 

Mr. BEcHARD: Mr. Fisher, with regard to these caravans,—the Confederatio) 
train will not be able to come to my area,—who has decided the places wher! 
these cars are going to stay? 


(English) 

Mr. FISHER: We have made a very exhaustive survey of the places in th’ 
different provinces. We have brought in recommendations which are based 0 
traffic, the importance of centres and facilities which have been surveyed. The’ 
we discuss them with the provincial centennial committees, and after they agre) 
on them we lock them up. So it is sort of a joint operation. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 
Items 35, 40 and 45 agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before the committee aadjourns, I would like to point ov 
there was another meeting called for tonight, but no witnesses were notified. Si 
if it is the pleasure of the committee, the time period will be used to greé 
advantage by the steering committee in order to complete its draft report. It ' 
not definite yet that the steering committee can produce this draft report fc 
hearing on Thursday. We had a camera meeting planned for Thursday on th/ 
report. | 
If it is the pleasure of the committee, we will not make any decision abou 
the Thursday meeting. If the draft report is ready, the meeting will be calle! 
and, if not, the committee will stand adjourned until next Monday. Therefor. 
there will be no sitting tonight, except we will try to get the steering committe 
together to work on the report. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


WEDNESDAY, June 29, 1966. 
| 
The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
1s the honour to present its 


NINTH REPORT 
4, On Tuesday, April 19, 1966 the Prime Minister was asked in the House of 


6mmons whether he would “arrange for an immediate convening of the 
<anding Committee on Broadcasting in order that it will have an opportunity 
4 discuss the problems which have been reported to have arisen between 
lanagement and the creative people of the Canadian Boradcasting Corpora- 


‘n.” 


_ 2. Mr. Pearson replied: “It is my understanding that the Committee has 
len set up and that the estimates including those of the Canadian Broadcasting 
orporation have been referred to it for consideration. I shall be glad to get in 
{uch with the Chairman of that committee to find out whether it is convenient 
{ 


-arrange for an immediate meeting.” (Hansard, p. 3983) 


_ 3. On the same day, both parties to the Seven Days dispute, namely Messrs. 
. Alphonse Ouimet, President of the CBC and Patrick Watson, one of the 
i-hosts of the program Seven Days, contacted the Chairman of the committee 
inform him that they were ready to appear before the committee if it was the 
‘ish of the committee. 


| 

_ 4. On April 21, your Committee heard its first witnesses. On that occasion, 
ie Secretary of State, Honourable Judy LaMarsh, made the following remarks 
\ the course of her opening statement before the committee: 


| “There is one particular point, however, on which judging by the com- 
ients in the House earlier in the week, you might expect me to elaborate. I 
xfer to my comments before another forum, last week end, to the effect that, in 
ty judgement, the controversy over the personnel on Seven Days was merely 
mmptomatic of a wider problem within the CBC. I think I referred to it as a 
ort of “tip of an iceberg”’. 

“I cannot really believe, despite the apparent surprise in the House, that 
ris represented any startling pronouncement or discovery on my part, or really 


vas news to anyone who has been interested for any length of time in 
roadcasting in Canada”. 


5. Further in her statement, the Minister added: “I hope that it is going to 
e possible to resolve not only the immediate controversy but also to find an 
ecommodation of the basic conflict of management’s responsibility to manage 
nd the creative mind’s need to be unfettered in its expression—within the 
orporation itself. (...) I would hope that this Committee might, in its own way, 
ontribute to the solution which I know is earnestly desired by all.” 
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6. Your Committee held 32 meetings on item 1 of the CBC estimates duri; 
which it heard statements and evidence related to this matter from t: 
following persons in the following order: 
. Honourable Judy LaMarsh, Secretary of State | 
. Mr. Patrick Watson, CBC Television Producer 
. Mr. Laurier L. LaPierre, CBC Television Interviewer 
. Mr. Douglas Leiterman, CBC Executive Producer 
Mr. Reeves Haggan, General Supervisor, Public Affairs, CBC Engli| 
Network 
6. Mr. H. G. Walker, CBC Vice-President and General Manager, Ne| 
work Broadcasting (English) | 

7. Mr. J. Alphonse Ouimet, President, CBC 
8. Mr. Claude Désorcy, Producer, CBC French Network | 
9. Mr. Marc Thibault, General Supervisor, Adult Education and Pub) 

Affairs, CBC French Network 
10. Mr. Marcel Ouimet, CBC Vice-President and General Manage, 

French Network 1B a 
11. Mr. Michael Harrison, Chairman, President’s Study Group, CE, 

(October, 1963 to October, 1964) 


Op wd 


| 
7. Your Committee also received written briefs, from the following, aftd 
calling for written submissions at the end of its hearings: 
. Mr. Alphonse Ouimet, President, CBC | 
. Mr. Douglas Leiterman | 
Mr. Patrick Watson 
Mr. Laurier L. LaPierre ; 
The Canadian Broadcasting League 
Mr. Donald F. Theall, Professor and Director of Communication 


York University, Toronto (Chairman-elect, English—McGill Uni 
versity) | 


Owr Woh 


7. Mr. Wilson Southam, CBC Television Producer 
8. Members of the CBC Public Affairs Department (English) 


| 
8. On Thursday, June 2, 1966, following a recommendation from th 
Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, the Committee decided that an “| 


report should be presented to the House concerning the conclusions drawn fror 
its examination of this matter. | 


9. The Committee, from the outset of its hearings, implicitly defined its ow: 
mandate. It felt that it should concern itself, not with the Seven Days dispute a, 
such, but with the more general situation that had given rise to the quarre 
within the CBC. The Committee is of the opinion that it should not act as all 
arbitrator or mediator between the CBC’s top management and the Seven Day 
unit or hosts or the Producers’ Association. It has no intention of intervening it 
the CBC’s internal decisions by passing judgement on the actions of any 
individual member of the CBC management or personnel, or on the content O- 
any particular program. | 


/ 1 
10. In this, the Committee shared the view expressed in the brief presentec | 


by the Canadian Broadcasting League: “We can think of nothing that could be 
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Hi ultimately destructive to the independence of the CBC. Nor can we think 
iat Parliament would wish to get into the impossible position of being a board 
f arbitration for CBC management disputes, a function that it cannot perform 
nd that it should not wish to perform”. 


11. The following exchange between the witness, Mr. Patrick Watson, and 
1e vice-chairman of the Committee, illustrates a similar understanding: 
! “wir. Basford: (...) In coming before the Committee, are you 
recommending to the Committee that we should interfere in the produc- 
tion of Seven Days by recommending the renewal of your contract?” 

“Mr. Watson: I think that is a perfectly fair question and the answer 
is categorically no. My understanding of the role of this Committee is 
that it is a body which gathers information and makes recommendations. 
The Committee has indicated its need for more information on the Seven 
Days situation and what lies behind it. I think my obligation here is to 
provide whatever information is required and perhaps to add to that 
information which I think might be useful to the Committee. In no sense 
do I feel that I am here to place a grievance before the Committee for 
correction.” 


12. Recognizing that it was not the function of the Committee to adopt a 
iediating role, the Committee welcomed the good offices of the government and 
abled a report on April 27, 1966, which contained the following recommenda- 
ion: 
“While examining witnesses, evidence was adduced of the possibility 
of a stoppage of CBC services. In view of this evidence, your Committee 
is of the opinion that the CBC Management and CBC Producers should 
avail themselves of the good offices of the Government offered by the 
Prime Minister, on April 26, in the House of Commons, to avoid the 
\ possibility of any stoppage of CBC services’. 


| Although Mr. Stuart Keate was appointed by the Prime Minister to deal 
vith this situation, it is to be regretted that the dispute was not resolved. 


\aic. Your Committee fully realized, early in its hearings, that it was by no 
means on a new journey while exploring the Seven Days issue. On the 
ab most of the circumstances surrounding that particular incident were 
trikingly reminiscent of findings already made by previous enquiry groups 
1amely the Glassco Commission, the Fowler Committee on Broadcasting and the 
“BC President’s Study Group as quoted in the Fowler Report. The main 
ifference seemed to be that the Seven Days case had further exacerbated the 
ll feelings between top and middle management people, not to mention the 
roducers who were threatening to go on strike. The decision made with regard 
‘0 the two co-hosts of Seven Days had also brought about a most violent 
‘eaction by part of the viewing public. 

14. The Committee was faced with the evidence of deep divisions within 
she CBC among top management, middle management (supervisors) and pro- 
duction people. The testimony heard from both the English and the French 
— made it clear to the Committee that the existing malaise—to avoid a 
tronger word—was in no way limited to the Seven Days issue but pervaded the 
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whole department of Public Affairs broadcasting. (The Committee limited it 
exploration to that department alone. ) | 


15. Therefore, the Committee felt that it was within its competence to try 
to determine the causes for such a serious breakdown in the normal relationshiy, 
between people who were supposed to cooperate harmoniously. While recogniz. 
ing that harmony is normally more difficult to maintain in this most sensitiv, 
area of public affairs and controversial issues, your Committee also took the 
view that the very nature of the work performed in that field makes harmony 
all the more essential. Finally, it became obvious, as testimony was being heard) 
that dissension of that kind, which seemed deeply rooted in the very structure: 
of the CBC, could not be allowed to go on any longer without jeopardizing bott 
the prestige and efficiency of the Corporation. It seemed obvious, therefore, thai 
the problem went far beyond the individuals involved in any specific inciden‘ 
and that the Committee should, on behalf of Parliament, explore the situatior, 
as exhaustively as possible, in search of a general solution. 


16. Towards the final stages of its work, the Committee became aware thai 
the malaise revolved around four major factors: i 
(a) the absence of a grievance procedure within the CBC to deal with 
internal conflicts of a specific nature in the production field; 
(b) the difficulty of reconciling the views of creative production person- 
nel with those of management, and vice-versa; 
(c) problems arising from the distribution and exercise of authority at 
the various levels of management; ) 
(d) the question of CBC policy in public affairs programs. 


(a) Internal Arbitration 


17. Occasional disputes are inevitable in the course of producing radio or. 
TV programs on controversial public issues. On that point, there was complete 
unanimity among witnesses. It was also recognized by most that the very nature 
of the media made it inevitable that internal disputes would spill over into the 
general public unless they can be dealt with rapidly and effectively within the 
Corporation. | 


18. For instance, it was stated in evidence, that under an oral agreement of) 


two years standing no changes in artists and performers on a program would be 


effected without consultation with the producer concerned. This agreement 


appears to have been ignored in the case of Seven Days. 


19. To prevent such incidents from becoming public issues in the future, | 
and to contain them within the CBC, it is imperative that a grievance procedure 
be set up in all centres of production. Grievances could thus be dealt with 
promptly and equitably, thereby preventing the dispute from becoming a. 
matter of public controversy. 


20. Evidence was given that a collective agreement including such a 
procedure has been in existence in Montreal ever since the end of the French 
network’s producers’ strike in 1959, with remarkably good results in settling 
grievances within the Corporation. It is the Committee’s view that a collective 
agreement with the producers and the setting up of a grievance procedure 
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imilar to the one described in Article 4 of the collective agreement between the 
‘BC and its Montreal producers would likely produce better results than those 
ritnessed over the last few months in the English network. 


'b) Management and the Producers 


21. It is not the function of management to create TV or radio programs 

or is it the function of the producers to manage the Corporation. It is, 
herefore, essential that a modus operandi be established to articulate one 
peration with the other. 
_ 22. This problem, however, is not exclusive to the CBC or to broadcasting 
ystems in general. It is found in all agencies where creative talent associates 
vith a managerial staff. From such association, tensions result inevitably. The 
uestion, therefore, is not how one can eliminate all tensions but how the 
egative, destructive kind can be eliminated and the creative tensions retained. 
t is the job of management to manage—in a manner which will achieve a 
ynamic coupling of the two functions—as it is the producers’ job to create good 
rograms within the limits assigned by management and the policies defined by 
t after consultation with supervisors and producers. 


23. After hearing arguments from both sides, the Committee is fully 
conscious that no limits can be assigned and no policy formulated once and for 
ll. Broadcasting is in constant evolution. We are also aware that it is not 
nough to assign limits and to determine policies, to be applied rigidly ever 
fter. Those who would like to run a radio or TV network in military fashion 
vould be very disappointed with the results. For there is no other way of doing 
t than through close and constant communication and consultation, conciliation 
nd compromise from all parties concerned. 


_ 24, Extreme nervousness or jumpiness on the part of management with 

‘egard to public reactions, and extreme touchiness or irritability on the part of 

‘reative personnel, spell the very formula of disaster. Both moods can easily 

levelop, however, if the lines of authority are not well defined or if they are 

gnored in day to day operations. From the testimony given, it is all too obvious 
hat the present conditions prevailing in the CBC’s public affairs department 
tenerate discontent in both management and production personnel, to a degree 

hat endangers future operations. The use of phrases such as “sitting on a 

»owder keg” or “blazes of resentment” suggests that something is basically 

vrong in the present organizational pattern. 

25. In particular, your Committee would like to draw attention to the 

‘ollowing points: 

(a) The fact that it is almost impossible to assign precise responsibility 
for any given breakdown in the system would seem to indicate that 
the degree of authority exercised at each echelon in the chain of 
command is not well defined; the resulting confusion accounts for 
much of the acrid debate about “the right of management to 
manage”; it is also conducive to erratic decisions and much haggling; 

(b) there should be more opportunities for younger, more dynamic 

elements to reach top echelons of management, and the present 

failure to achieve this goal, indicates a certain amount of sclerosis 


has crept in; 
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(c) although information and public affairs is undoubtedly a mo 
sensitive area in broadcasting, the Committee doubts very much the. 
the CBC acted wisely in isolating that department from the norma 
lines of authority, thus making the whole organisational patter 
more complex and difficult for this all important department; . 

(d) your Committee finds it difficult to understand the role of th. 
program department (some 50 people) operating in Ottawa an 
divorced almost entirely from the lines of authority and the mai 
production centres. The Committee was examining the very essenci 
of programming difficulties, yet not one witness suggested any) 
solution in which this department had any role to play; | 

(e) a serious fault in the present structure of the CBC is to be found ir | 
the definition of the President’s functions and authority. It is unfai: 
to any incumbent under present conditions. He is expected to be a 
the same time versed in all aspects of culture, politics and socia_ 
evolution; aware of all the latest developments in communicatior 
techniques as well as an able administrator capable of supervisins 
the management of a budget that exceeds one hundred millior, 
dollars. It is therefore necessary to re-define and re-arrange these 
functions. 


26. In line with foregoing observations about the necessity for “close ané 
constant communication and contact” between top management and the twc 
main centres of production, your Committee is of the opinion that effective 
competent authority in the field of programming should be brought closer to the 
two main centres of production, i.e. Montreal and Toronto. 


(c) Remote Control of Programming 
; 


| 

27. Each of the operations conducted in those two centres is analogous to, 
that of a very large daily newspaper. In our view, what is needed in each of 
these two centres is the equivalent of a managing editor as known in the 
written press. Such large “newsrooms” dealing every day with the flow of 
events cannot be managed by remote control from Ottawa nor work prong) 
without the presence of an “Editor” endowed with quasi-final authority over 
programming. 


| 


28. It is the Committee’s view that this could be best achieved if there were | 
in each of the two main production centres a senior vice-president responsible 
for programming and production in the English and French networks respec- 
tively, the choice of both men being determined on the basis of experience and) 
competence in those fields. They would assume authority over the whole of 
programming and production in each network (with special emphasis on the 
sensitive area of news and public affairs) and reside permanently in Toronto | 
and Montreal. They should report directly to the President and the Board with 
whom the ultimate responsibility should rest for the overall CBC operation. — 
This recommendation should be implemented now, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Committee has not yet undertaken the overall review of the orga 
tional framework of the CBC which it intends to make this Fall. 
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d) Policies of Public Affairs Broadcasting 


29. Your Committee holds the view that a publicly owned broadcasting 
system like the CBC should never be used as the instrument of any ideological 
propaganda. Your Committee also believes that the CBC as such should provide 
ao opinion of its own except the basic tenets of democracy and freedom. But 
these tenets are not so weak and pliable as to be unable to withstand 
zontroversy if presented fairly and in a balanced manner. As Sir Hugh Greene, 
Director General of the BBC, put it in an address to the International Catholic 
Association for Radio and Television, entitled “The Conscience of the Pro- 
gramme Director” in February, 1965: “Without true independence, it is difficult 
for any broadcaster to maintain the highest standards of truth, accuracy and 
impartiality. Conversely, of course, without a reputation for these things—truth, 
accuracy and impartiality—it is difficult for any broadcasting organization to be 
cecognized as truly independent and to be generally trusted. 


| 30. “Truth and accuracy are concepts which are not susceptible of legal 
definition. The Government in Britain is content (after forty years experience 
of the BBC) to recognize that the BBC tries to honour these concepts and to 
treat with due impartiality all controversial subjects. 

31. “But although, in the day-to-day issues of public life, the BBC does try 
to attain the highest standards of impartiality, there are some respects in which 
it is not neutral, unbiased or impartial. That is, where there are clashes for and 
against the basic moral values—truthfulness, justice, freedom, compassion, 
tolerance. 


39. “Nor do I believe that we should be impartial about certain things like 
-racialism, or extreme forms of political belief. Being too good “democrats” in 
these matters could open the way to the destruction of democracy itself. I 
believe a healthy democracy does not evade decisions about what it can never 


\ 


allow if it is to survive. 


33. “... some political and social ideas are so clearly damaging to society, 
to peace and good order, even in their immediate effects, that to put at their 
disposal the enormous power of broadcasting would be to conspire with them 
against society. Here it is extremely difficult to know where to draw the line. 
The answer must vary from case to case, from country to country.” 


34. Your Committee agrees that although the answer must vary with the 
country, in Canada at least “a healthy democracy does not evade decisions 
about what it can never allow if to survive”. Furthermore, a healthy democracy 
should be able to withstand challenges to beliefs and conscience if forthrightly 
broadcast with taste, balance and understanding. 


| 35. No evidence was presented to your Committee which would indicate 
that the Corporation has been subject to any pressure or intervention on the 
part of the Government or political parties. Conversely, the Committee learned, 
with satisfaction, that CBC management and CBC personnel are under an 
obligation to refrain from promoting their views through the publicly owned 
facilities at their disposal. 

. 36. However, the Committee does not believe that CBC neutrality in 
controversial matters should be so scrupulous as to detract from its liveliness. 
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Your Committee thinks that a balance can be found between personal editorial- | 
izing and dullness inspired by fear of public reactions. As far as possible, each 
program should seek a proper balance but obviously this is not always feasible 
and a series of programs must therefore be regarded as a whole. 


| 
37. The same observation applies to the choice of performers. It is easy to 
find people whose blandness and lack of personality makes them perfectly 

“safe” but this can inhibit lively broadcasting. What the CBC needs is the type 
of performers with strong individuality and personal opinions but who are. 
aware of their own biases and are capable of keeping them in check. Objec- 
tivity is as difficult to attain as it is difficult to define. All journalists have to. 
strive for it but none, including those employed by the CBC, should be expected | 
to achieve it automatically. The best one can hope for is a sincere and constant) 
effort toward high standards of journalistic honesty. The search for such) 


standards, however, could severely cripple creativity if it were promoted too 
rigorously. 


38. The Committee wishes to emphasize that in view of the prime impor-| 
tance of lively, provocative, constructive TV and radio, culturally and other-. 
wise, particularly in the field of public affairs, no effort should be spared to 
attain this goal. It agrees with the concept of public affairs programs which’ 
are designed to attract the largest possible audience and involve in public. 
affairs those not usually attracted by traditional broadcasting. | 


39. Finally it should be stated here that under Parliamentary rules all 
witnesses were compellable witnesses and were called and required to answer 
questions put to them, and therefore, there must be no action taken against 
them as a result of their testimony. 


40. Your Committee wishes to express its thanks and appreciation to the 
witnesses and to those who have made written submissions for their frankness, 
and willingness to cooperate. 


41. To conclude, your Committee wishes to restate that it “Felt that it! 
should inquire into the matter” (This Hour Has Seven Days) “and concern 
itself, not with the dispute as such, but with the more general situation that had) 
given rise to the quarrel within the CBC”. In future hearings, the Committee 
will be examining in general the estimates of the CBC and the BBG and with 


leave of the House of Commons, the Government’s White Paper on Broadcast-. 
ing. 


possible amendments to the Broadcasting Act may not be made for quite some 
time. In future hearings the Committee hopes to be able to take note that the 
Board and Management have taken action to resolve the present situation that 
exists in CBC Public Affairs broadcasting. In the meantime, however, the 
Committee, like many others, is concerned that steps be taken to ensure 


| 
OPS ar ted, / 
42. As a wide ranging inquiry into broadcasting may be protracted, any 
adventurous public affairs programming for next season. 


| 
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3. A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues 
o 18 and No. 24) is appended. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GERARD PELLETIER, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, June 27, 1966. 
(39) 

The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
ret this day in camera at 4.00 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletier, 
resided. 
| Members present: Messrs. Basford, Béchard, Brand, Fairweather, Hym- 
yen, Johnston, Lewis, MacDonald (Prince), Mackasey, McCleave, Munro, 
Jletier, Prittie, Prud’homme, Richard, Sherman, Stafford, Stanbury, Tru- 
‘au (19). 
Member also present: Mr. Grégoire. 


The Chairman tabled the submissions received from the following interest- 

parties relating to the “Seven Days” matter, as requested by the Committee 

i June 2nd: 

. Mr. J. Alphonse Ouimet, President, CBC 

. Mr. Douglas Leiterman 

Mr. Patrick Watson 

. Mr. Laurier L. LaPierre 

The Canadian Broadcasting League 

_Mr. Donald F. Theall, Professor and Director of Communications, 
York University, Toronto, (Chairman-elect) (English—McGill Uni- 
versity ) 

7. Mr. Wilson Southam, CBC Television Producer 

8. Members of the CBC Public Affairs Department (English) 


identified as Exhibit “R’”’) 


Mr. Pelletier made a statement regarding the Estimates of the Department 
« Secretary of State remaining for consideration as well as the agencies which 
iport to Miss LaMarsh. 


_ The Committee then adopted the following estimates of the Department of 
peretary of State: 


\ 
| 
1 
| 
| 


aourwnr 


Item 5, Corporations Branch and 

Item 20, Patents and Copyright. 

A draft report relating to the CBC (Seven Days) was presented by the 
iubcommittee on Agenda and Procedure. 

At 5.50 p.m., the division bells ringing in the House, and with discussion 
ill continuing, the Committee adjourned until 8.00 p.m. this evening. 


EVENING SITTING 

(40) 
The Committee resumed, in camera, at 8.20 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard 
elletier, presided. 
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Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, Brand, Fair 
weather, Hymmen, Johnston, Langlois (M égantic), Lewis, MacDonald (Prince | 
Mackasey, McCleave, Munro, Pelletier, Prittie, Prud’homme, Richard, Shermay 
Stafford, Stanbury, Trudeau (20). 


The Committee resumed its discussion of its draft report to the Hous 
relating to the CBC (Seven Days). | 
Mr. Stafford moved, seconded by Mr. Prud’homme, that the Committe 
adjourn until this Thursday to enable members to study the report. Motion we 


negatived on division. 


Following further amendments to the report, and with discussion sil 
continuing, at 11.00 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m. on Tuesday 
June 28. 


TUESDAY, June 28, 1966. 
(41) 
The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Art 


met this day, in camera, at 11.15 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérard Pelletiei 
presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, Bechard, Branc. 
Fairweather, Hymmen, Johnston, Lewis, MacDonald (Prince), Pelletier, Pritti 
Prud’homme, Richard, Stanbury (14). 


Also in attendance: Dr. P. M. Ollivier, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel. 


The Committee resumed its discussion of its draft report to the Hous 
relating to the CBC (Seven Days). 
After further deliberation and amendments, and with discussion sti] 
continuing, at 1.20 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. this after, 
noon. 
AFTERNOON SITTING | 
(42) | 


The Committee resumed, in camera, at 3.45 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Gérari. 
Pelletier, presided. | 


| 
| 


\ 
| 
| 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, Brand, Johnstor! 


1 


Lewis, McCleave, Munro, Pelletier, Peters, Prud’homme, Sherman, Stanbur. 
(12). 


The Committee resumed its discussion of its draft report, and following it) 
consideration and amendment, was adopted and the Chairman ordered ti 
present it to the House as the Committee’s Ninth Report. ) 


At 6.00 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 


First Session—Twenty-seventh Parliament 
1966 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


ON 


BROADCASTING, FILMS AND 
“ASSISTANCE TO THE ARTS 


Chairman: Mr. ROBERT STANBURY 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
No. 25 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1966 


Main Estimates (1966-67) of the Public Archives and National Library 
and the Department of Secretary of State 
(National Museum of Canada) 


| WITNESSES: 

‘rom the Public Archives and National Library: Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, 

| Dominion Archivist and National Librarian; and Mr. A. C. Taylor, 
Director, Administration and Technical Services. 

‘rom the Secretary of State Department: G. E. Steele, Under 

Secretary of State. 


ROGER D 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND 
OTTA 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


ON 


BROADCASTING, FILMS AND ASSISTANCE TO THE ARTS 
Chairman: Mr. Robert Stanbury 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. Ron Basford 


. Asselin (Charlevoix) ,*Mr 


. Béchard, Mr. 
. Berger, Mr. 
. Brand, Mr. 
. Cowan, Mr. 
. Fairweather, Mr. 

Hymmen, Mr. 
. Johnston, Mr. 


*Replaced Mr. Peters on Tuesday, October 18, 1966. 


and 

Laprise, Mr. 
Lewis, "Mr. 
MacDonald (Prince), Mr. 
Mackasey, Ne: 
Macquarrie, .. Mr. 
McCleave, Mr. 
Munro, Mr. 
Nugent, 


Pelletier, 
Prittie, 
Prud’homme, 
Richard, | 


Sherman, 


Stafford, . 
Trudeau— (25). 


M. Slack, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
"Replaced Mr. Langlois (Mégantic) on Thursday, October 27, 1966. 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


TUESDAY, October 18, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Prittie be substituted for that of Mr. Peters 
e Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts. 


THuRSDAY, October 27, 1966. 


dered,—That the name of Mr. Laprise be substituted for that of Mr. 
lois (Mégantic) on the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, November 3, 1966. 
(43) 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
ret this day at 9.45 a.m., with Mr. Gérard Pelletier, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Berger, Cowan, Laprise, MacDonald 
(rince), McCleave, Munro, Pelletier, Prittie, Stanbury—(10). 


In attendance: Mr. G. G. E. Steele, Under Secretary of State, Secretary of 
cate Department. From the Public Archives and National Library: Dr. W. Kaye 
hmb, Dominion Archivist and National Librarian; and Mr. A. C. Taylor, 
rector, Administration and Technical Services. From the National Museum: 
i Richard Glover, Director, Human History Branch; Dr. Frank Banfield, 
rector, Natural History Branch; Mr. Thomas Russell, Administrative Officer. 


Mr. Pelletier made a statement in which he tendered his resignation as 
airman of this Committee. 


Mr. Prittie moved, seconded by Mr. MacDonald (Prince), that the resigna- 
ia of Mr. Pelletier be accepted with regret. Motion was adopted, and Mr. 
‘etier left the Chair. 


| @ithe. Clerk attending, and having called for nominations for Chairman, Mr. 
igferd moved, seconded by Mr. Pelletier, that Mr. Stanbury be Chairman of 
tis Committee. 


| There being no other nominations, Mr. Stanbury was declared elected as 
(airman. 


< 


| Mr. Stanbury thanked the Committee for the honour conferred on him. 
_ The Committee then proceeded to the consideration of the Estimates for the 


liblic Archives and the National Library. 


The Chairman called Item 1, General Administration and Technical Serv- 
es, Public Archives, and then introduced Messrs. Lamb and Taylor. 


Dr. Lamb made an introductory statement and was examined thereon, 
wsisted by Mr. Taylor. 


Item 1, Public Archives, was adopted. 
Item 5, National Library, was adopted. 


The examination of Messrs. Lamb and Taylor being concluded, they were 
armitted to retire. 
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The Chairman then called Item 15, Administration, National Museum | 
Canada, and after the officials of the National Museum were introduced, i 
Steele made an introductory statement and was examined thereon. 


It was agreed that further consideration of Item 15 would be completed | 
the next sitting without the necessity of recalling witnesses. 


| 
The examination of the witnesses being concluded, at 11.00 a.m., 
committee adjourned until 9.30 a.m. on Thursday, November 10. / 


M. Slack, | 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 
| (Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


THURSDAY, November 3, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 

Before the Committee on Broadcasting resumes its work after the summer 
ie I must ask the members to accept my resignation as chairman. This 
cision on my part is inspired by my concern to not place myself in a situation 
{at could create a conflict of interest. 

It is a well known fact in Montreal that my wife, Mrs. Alec Pelletier, has 
pen working regularly over the last 20 years as a free lance script writer and 
enarist in radio, television and films. At the time I accepted the chairmanship 
( your committee my wife was not bound by contract with any broadcasting 
im. However, since she has resumed working recently, and has signed an 
sreement with the CBC to contribute to a public affairs program, I think it is 
“eferable that you elect another member as your chairman. 

Before leaving the chair, I want to thank you all for your devotion to the 
ork of the Committee so far and for your active co-operation and kind 
.dulgence toward the chairman. I also want to assure you that my personal 
articipation as an individual member will be no less constant or intent than was 
y work as chairman. 

_ Mr. MCCLEAVE: Mr. Chairman, may I ask how there is a conflict of interest? 
do not think any member here would feel that there were under such 
recumstances. 

| The CHAIRMAN: I personally do not think there is any actual conflict of 
iterest, but there is the possibility of one. 

Mr. McCurEave: We all have enough faith and confidence in you that we 
‘ould expect you to say something should such a situation arise, but really, sir, I 


‘ould ask you to reconsider, and I am sure everybody here would also. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: I have considered and reconsidered, and I think it is far 
referable that I do not place myself in this danger. 

Mr. Prittie: Mr. Chairman, as you know, I spoke about this to you privately 
nd I am rather of the same view as Mr. McCleave, but I know that you will not 
hange your mind at this moment. If it is in order, then, I would move that the 
ommittee accept this resignation with regret. 

Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Mr. Chairman, I second the motion, and also 


xpress my gratitude and the gratitude of all the members here for the excellent 
ervice you have rendered this committee as chairman. We look forward to a 


ontinuation of both your service and your interest as an active member of the 
‘ommittee. 


~The Cuarrman: Thank you. 
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Motion agreed to. 


The CLERK: Gentlemen, you have heard the resignation of the chairman, 
will now call for nominations for a new Chairman of this committee. 


| 


Mr. BEcHarD: I move that Mr. Stanbury be chairman of this committee. 


Mr. PELLETIER: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The CLERK: Will Mr. Stanbury please take the Chair. 


| 

| 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Stanbury): Gentlemen, thank you very much for * | 
confidence. It was a much easier election than the last one I went through. I aj) 
sure that this committee will work as constructively as it did in the early part « 
the session, and I look forward to having the same kind of co-operation from a 
members of the committee that Mr. Pelletier enjoyed. Iam sure I will have that. 


This morning we have arranged to consider the estimates of the Publ: 
Archives and National Library. 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): Mr. Chairman, before we move to this consic 
eration, may I place a few matters of concern before the committee. I woul, 
rather do it now than at the end, because I feel that at the end when people ec 
leaving we are always rushed for time. { 


It seems to me in view of the fact that the government did introduce 
|. 


white paper at the first part of this session that we should go through whateve 
channels are available to us to request that the white paper be referred to th 
committee so that we can deal with it. 


In the light of the announcement of Mr. Ouimet’s intention, and th. 
intention of the government to bring in a new broadcasting act as early a) 
possible in the new year, it is imperative that we consider the white paper an 
that we allow a certain amount of discussion in the committee and in publi 
about it. I think it is a matter of such great importance that it will, in fac 
determine the nature of broadcasting in this country for the next decade or so. 

I also think that it is important for the executive of the committee to giv 
serious consideration to other forms of enquiry the committee might maké 
During the summer and in the latter part of the session some of us wer 
discussing the possibility of either the committee or, at least, representatives C) 
the committee visiting in person some other broadcasting companies, whic) 
might widen our understanding in giving the most effective weight possible t! 
our eventual report. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think all members know that there is a motion on th. 
order paper to refer the white paper to this committee for study, and I am sur, 
that we will have the opportunity of which you have spoken and which I am sur, 
all of us want. The business of the House will have to determine just when wi 
get the white paper. Perhaps the steering committee of this committee coul 
consider your remarks and make some recommendation to the next meeting. ._| 


Mr. MacDona_p (Prince): As we have already gone through.about a mont! 
of activity here this fall, and we have not much more than a month remainin) 
before the adjournment at Christmas, I-do think it is important that the whit: 
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yper be referred to the committee at the earliest possible moment and any 
eight that the steering committee can bring to bear on this matter would be 
ypreciated by all. 


The CHAIRMAN: The business this morning is to consider the estimates of the 
uublic Archives and National Library and, if we still have time, the National 
juseum. You will find the estimates of the Public Archives and National Library 
a page 380, with details on pages 381 to 383. 

I will now call the Public Archives, Item No. 1, and ask Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, 
ominion Archivist and National Librarian, to make an opening statement if he 
shes. Welcome to the committee, Dr. Lamb. 


| Dr. W. KAYE LAMB (Dominion Archivist and National Librarian): Thank 
ju, Mr. Chairman. I would like to introduce the chief administrator of services, 
r. A. C. Taylor, whom I have brought with me this morning because he has a 
uch greater familiarity with many of the details of the appropriations and 
‘penditures than I have. 

“I do not think that anything in the nature of an opening statement is 
scessary, except to say that all members will realize that this coming year is 
ying to be a tremendously important and exciting year for us. It is fourteen 
“ars since the architect was appointed to design the new building for us, and 
out the end of the year we expect to take over the new building on Wellington 
ia. I think the main change is going to be for the National Library rather 


an for the Archives. 


| The Archives building has been a well known feature of Sussex Drive for 


iapy years, although large parts of the archives are housed elsewhere. However, 
lat building remains a kind of symbol of the department, a little bit of the 
jeberg that shows above the ocean. On the other hand, the library has been 
mmpletely hidden, really, in storage-type buildings at Tunney’s Pasture, and 
then something suddenly appears on Wellington Street with a very fine refer- 
. hee collection and a book stock of between three and four hundred thousand 
ylumes, complete with bibliographical services, I think it is going to be 
mething of a revelation to people. I hope, Mr. Chairman, it will be a very 
easant one. I think that is all I wish to say. I will be very pleased to answer 
ay questions of the committee. 


) 
) 
| The Cuarrmaw: Thank you, Dr. Lamb. Mr. Prittie? 


__ Mr. Prittie: Will the archives continue to operate the space they have now 
| Tunney’s Pasture as well? 


Mr. Lams: Yes. There are now three buildings at Tunney’s Pasture, one of 
hich is entirely archives, or will be when the National Library moves out, 
scause it is occupying space in it, one largely archives, and one which is 
tended for us and will come to us eventually but is presently being used 
mporarily by National Revenue. 

| Those three buildings are designed as a complex of record centres and will 
mtinue with a type of operation that will not be carried on in the Wellington 
treet building at all. That is, for records of the government which must be 
ence and which: are used so seldom they can be housed in less expensive 
orage- space, office space and vaults, things of that kind. That actually is a 


| 
| 
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highly economical operation which is very advantageous from the point of viey 
of management, and it saves the government a very considerable amount ¢ 
money. The estimate of the Royal Commission on Government Organization wa 
that when the system was fully implemented it might save up to $30 million 
year, compared to other days. 


Mr. PRITTIE: Roughly what percentage of the space in the new building wi 
be occupied by the archives as opposed to the library? | 


Mr. Lams: It will be just about 50-50. 


Mr. PRITTIE: Will this be material that scholars and others may wish to i 
currently, and also some display material? 


Mr. Lams: Yes. The part of the archives which will move to the ney) 
building will consist of what we call the manuscript division. You are thinkin; 
particularly of papers and things of that kind, I presume. The manuscrip, 
division has the care of all old government records that are no longer requirec 
by departments but have long term historical interest. In addition to that, 4 
course, we have a huge collection of personal papers and private papers, and tha 
complete collection will be in the Wellington Street building. | 


Mr. PriTTIE: What will be the purpose of the Sussex Street building wher | 
the change takes place? 


Mr. Lamp: The Sussex Street building is being turned over to Public Work; 
and it will be used by another department. 


| 

Mr. PRITTIE: You are vacating it, I see. I know you are not in your new 

building yet but can you give an estimate of how many years this building wil 
be able to accommodate both the Library and the Archives? 


Mr. Lams: I think it is very hard to say. It obviously depends on the speed 
with which this will grow. I should think for some considerable time. There is 
always the possibility of having a storage unit elsewhere, which many of the 
large libraries have had to do, so you could supplement the stack rooms when 
they were full and yet have adequate office space and working space to carry on 
there for some time. I think ultimately there will have to be two separate 
buildings. The building is designed both to make it possible for the Archives and) 
the Library to function as independent units within one building and its also can’ 


be taken over by either to serve either purpose in the long run. 


Mr. PrRITTIE: Is is probable that the position of Dominion Archivist and 
National Librarian will continue to be held by the same person for a number of 
years in the future? 


Mr. Lamps: I wonder if that question could be directed to my minister, 
instead of to me. 


Mr. PRITTIE: Mr. Chairman, I have two or three questions on staff. I notice 
for 1966-67 there is an increase in staff projected of 24 people, that is, staff for 
1965-66 is shown as 190 and 214. Is that correct? 


Mr. A. C. TayLor (Director of Administration and Technical Services): We 
have been working on a three-year expansion program which is not shown in the. 
estimates. This is handled separately by Treasury Board each year. On February 
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, 1966 we were allotted a new group of positions and that total is above the 214 
hich you see in the blue book. We have added 28 new positions to the Archives 
nd 34 new positions since that time, which is roughly 60 more positions, during 
he 1966-67 year to the establishment that is shown in the blue book. 


Mr. PRITTIE: That is the total of both professional and clerical? 
Mr. TAyLor: That is right. 


Mr. Prittie: As far as your professional staff is concerned, I believe there is 
uite a problem in libraries all across the country. What about the Archives, are 
‘ou having any difficulty in recruiting graduates for work in that service? 


Mr. TayLor: Not on the Archives side, I think we are doing very well there. 
Ve have been getting suitable honours history students. We are in the J. A. ©, 
vl Service Commission program and we have been doing quite well in that. 
Jur main problem has been with the recruitment of librarians. This has 
i: a considerably this year. I do not know whether you have heard of it or 
1ot but we have a librarian-in-training program that has been approved by 
Creasury Board every three years. I refer to them as my boys and girls, and I 
iad my first 15 in the library schools this year. I expect to have another 15 to 20 
ext fall and another 15 to 20 the following fall. This will help take up a good 
yart of the slack of the problem we have had recruiting librarians. On the 
\rchives side, we have been doing well recruiting archivists. 


_ Mr. Prittie: One last question, Mr. Chairman. Have the Archives been 
nvolved in the Louisburg project? Have you staff there working with Northern 
airs? 

Mr. Lams: The Louisburg project is completely separate. We have, of 
ourse, made lots of material available to them. Our Paris office has a superin- 
endent and a research staff for them, which they requested, and so on. 
dowever, nothing directly has been done by the Archives itself. It is a 
~ompletely separate unit. 

The CuarrmMan: Any further questions of Dr. Lamb? Mr. MacDonald. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Mr. Chairman, Iam a little confused because two 
w three weeks ago in the newspaper I saw photographs—I think it was the 
Archives—depicting moving day, apparently, from their old building to the new 
yuilding. You say you are not opening until the end of the year. What was that 
i] about? I think I saw your picture, Dr. Lamb, or at least some of your staff in 
his process. : 

Mr. Lams: This was the CBC advance notice which came out. 


‘Mr. Taytor: For the past four months we had been given quite a firm date 
»y Public Works and the consulting architects as to the actual occupancy date. 
he original occupancy date was August 1966. There was a six month delay until 
ecember because of problems in the foundations of the building. Public Works 
and the consulting architects felt that they could move the date up to October 15, 
ind this was the moving date that was assigned to us. However, I attended a 
neeting late yesterday afternoon—this is why Dr. Lamb mentioned the date this 
norning—and the contractor is just not able to meet this October 15 date. Asa 
matter of fact, we have a three stage occupancy program, December 12, 


} 


+f 
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December 19 and December 31. In other words, they have had to come back ti! 
the original date they set in the first place. . 


The problem lies in the finish of the building. The interior finish i 
extremely intricate. They have had difficulty getting highly skilled tradesmen gj) 
the job. They have a lot of problems in this area and this has delayed the date 
Everything looked well this summer-for the date of October 15. As a matter 0 
fact, we have our move organized. Tenders were called for the move an 
everything had been set for October 15 We are now gearing for December 15. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): You said, Dr. Lamb, that the collection of thi) 
National Library is around 400,000 volumes. Is that correct? 


Mr. Lamps: It is between 350,000 and 400,000 volumes. 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): In what way do you enlarge your collection? Dc 
you have any specific terms of reference for the kind of material that A 
contained in the National Library? 


Mr. PRITTIE: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I have questions on the Library, too 
but I thought we were just on Archives. 


Mr. MacDoNnaLp (Prince): Oh, I am sorry. 
The CHAIRMAN: We are on Item 1. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): All right. I will ask that question later on. I pass) 


for now, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. PELLETIER: Dr. Lamb, after the Archives move to this new building and 
with new equipment, I suppose, how would you personally describe the degree of) 
efficiency? Would you say that the Archives of Canada is operated in a highly 
efficient manner equal to any one in the world, or decently efficient, or do! 
you see that we have any serious problems in that regard and how would you 
describe them? | 


Mr. Lams: Being essentially a modest person, I would say I know of no, 
Archives in the world that give a better service to the public than the Public 
Archives of Canada. 


clerks come in. They can come in day or night, week ends or any other time, and 
use it, which means a tremendous amount to them. For instance, it makes it 
possible for people with jobs in Ottawa to carry on research on evenings and. 
week ends. It makes it possible for a person who travels from Vancouver or St.) 
John’s or Halifax, at great expense and with limited time, to make the most of. 
his time. They can work as many hours a day as they wish. I do not know if any. 
other institution does this. There is a certain risk involved, there has to be, but 
the losses involved have been negligible because people regard this as a privilege 
and realize that if it is abused it will perhaps be removed. Generally, the body 
of scholars value that; privilege so highly that. I would expect: it to continue 
without. any difficulty. It is a-service that to my knowledge is unique. With 
regard to advisory services, I. could show: you. letter after letter which people 
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ave written saying that they have not received service elsewhere equal to 
that we try to give them. I am very proud of my staff, sir. 


Mr. PELLETIER: A point of information, now. Where can a member of this 


smmittee find a list of your personnel to get an idea of how many and who are 
e persons who work there and their qualifications? Is there a list available that 
hembers of this committee could lay their hands on? 

| Mr. TayLor: We do not have a list as such, but we could without any trouble 
tall give you information on any individual from our personnel records. In fact, 
re could prepare a list quite readily. We do have a comprehensive file record on 
very staff member in the department, but we do not have a record for 
ublication as such. We could make it available very easily. 


Mr. PELLETIER: I think you see my point. In order to become informed on 
ie service itself I think it would be very useful to know who is working there 
nd what qualifications are required, because Archives is a field that is quite 
reign to most of us. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it the committee’s wish that such a list be distributed to 
1e members of the committee? 


Mr. Lams: Do you wish the entire staff or just the professional staff? 
_ Mr. PELLETIER: It is my personal wish that it be the professionals. 
The CHarrMAN: Will this be convenient? 

Mr. LAMB: Yes. 

Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Will you include in that, along with their quali- 
eet the responsibilities of the various staff members. 

’ Mr. Lams: I think probably the best thing to do would be to arrange them 

1 the form of the organization of the department, showing the way it is 
cganized and, showing what positions the people hold. Would that not be the 
est way to do it? 
_7 Mr. TayLor: Yes. We have a capsule description of the functions of the 
rcehives and the National Library that we use for training our new employees 
d we have a small functional chart that goes with this. In other words, we try 
> train our employees immediately they come into the department to give them 
me understanding of the complete function of the department. We could give 
ou this as well as the names of the key professional individuals and include a 
apsule description of their responsibilities. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to have that provided? Is it agreed? 
\dapAgreed. 
, Shall Item 1 carry? 

‘Carried. 
| Item 5—the National Library. 
| ‘ - Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I am interested in the kind of volumes that are 
| \aPmially acquired by the Library. What terms of reference do you have with 
| egard to the volumes you assemble? 
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Mr. Lams: I think it would be wise to take a minute and place the Nationa| 
Library in its setting in the system of departmental libraries of all kinds owne. 
by the government in Ottawa, which are between 35 and 40 in number. 


First of all, there is in existence under the National Research Council a larg) 
scientific collection specifically named by statute, which you will notice wen 
through the House recently, called the National Science Library. That is a firs) 
rate scientific collection, not in all fields but in a great many fields of science 
which gives a national service. It does not just serve the National Researcl| 
Council. As the title implies, it is a national science library and, of course, fo! 
that reason it is a field in which we do not enter at all. We take care that we di 
not duplicate it. As a matter of fact, the National Library and the National 
Science Library work as two blades of a scissors. We have telex, telephone 
messenger and mail service between us all the time. No matter what reques| 
comes in, it is sent immediately to the one of us who can deal with it mos 
effectively, That means that we are in a sense outside the scientific field, althoug]l) 
we have many bibliographies and references in the field of science in order ti) 
trace publications that people ask us to find. 


There is another large library in Ottawa, the Department of Aetna 
library, which is a first class library in the life sciences, and because it is ther¢ 
we stay outside that field. Agriculture is tied to us, and this is another library 
that gives a national service and lends books all over the country, as we do. we 
are furnishing a central reference service and we are dealing in fields that et 
not dealt with elsewhere. These are primarily in the social sciences and the 
humanities. : | 

In addition, to that, of course, we also gather all Canadian material. This i A 
something that Has not been done previously. The first function of any nationa 
library is to gather the literary output of its own country, and we do that. Wé 
collect, in so far as we can find them, and we have people specially searching for 
them, everything published in Canada that relates to Canada or that is writter 
by a Canadian. That is important because so many Canadians publish book: 
abroad. For instance, Kathleen Jenkins in Montreal has just published a history, 
of Montreal, entitled ““Montreal—Island City of the St. Lawrence’. If you look a 
the imprint it says New York Doubleday. That is a completely Canadian bool 
and must be in any collection of books relating to Canada. We go after books ir 
the United States, France, Great Britain and everywhere else in exactly the sami 
way. | 
Our general field will be the social sciences, on which the Ottawa librarie:, 
are very weak on the whole, and we have succeeded in building up quite ¢ 
collection here. | 

For the last ten years or so we have been trying—because of limitations 0! 
staff it has had to be a limited operation—to collect the cream of the books 
published in the United States, France and Great Britain year by year, and we 
already have a very substantial collection. . 

Perhaps you have heard of the national union catalogue. We have a 
catalogue that combines the catalogues of 250 libraries right across the country, 
If you ask us for a book we can tell you, if your reference is correct—and the 
references which come in are not always so—we can tell you in a matter of 
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inutes how many copies are in the country and where they are, and we will ask 
e library which has the nearest copy to make it available to you. A gauge of 
yw effective our own collection is becoming is by the rising percentage of books 
r which we are asked that we find on our own shelves. That now amounts to 
out 15 per cent of the thousand or so books that we are asked to locate every 
ek. Remember, we are asked for books that cannot be found elsewhere, so that 
reentage means much more than it ordinarily would. The function of the 
brary is that it acts as a central catalogue for all government libraries. We 
1ow the contents of all the different libraries in Ottawa and we can tell any one 
those libraries if a book it wants is in another library, or if not, where it is 
ailable in this country. 


_ We are gradually building up a good general reference collection, a big 
Paecaphical collection, a big Canadian collection and we are building up 
srength in the social sciences and humanities, which supplement the other 
cllections. 

| Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Do you have a central catalogue of all these 35 
yraries which you can relate to government agencies here in Ottawa? 


Mr. Lams: Yes, and to over 200 libraries outside Ottawa, including all the 
iiversities, the legislative libraries, the reference collections and all the big 
tblic libraries. 
| Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Can you loan books out directly to persons? 

Mr. Lams: No, it is always through another institution. 


~ Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Always through an intermediary? 


d. If a man in Calgary wants a book he will go to the Calgary public library or 
e university of Calgary and they ask for it. They know him. They take the 
isponsibility of lending it. We lend to the institution. 


| ‘Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I take it in that case that all these libraries that 
yu mentioned must have a catalogue of what is in your library in order to— 


Mr. Lams: Yes. You have to have somebody to take a guarantee at the other 


_ Mr. Lams: No, no. 
| Mr. MacDona_p (Prince): They do not? 


| Mr. Lams: No. The normal procedure, if a scholar comes in and he needs a 
bok and it is not available there, they say, “We will ask the National Library 
‘x it.” They ask for it. If we have the book we lend it. If we do not have the 
ok we say, “There is one in the University of Toronto and we will ask the 
niversity of Toronto to send it to you”, or wherever the nearest copy happens 
be. Incidentally, we find between 80 and 85 per cent of all the books people 
k for in some Canadian library. 


| Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Does it not make it a little more complex, because 
jorder to know whether you have got the book they have to write you and you 
we to write back and let them know whether you can get it. 

Mr. Lamp: You are wondering if it would be possible for them to have a 
opy of our catalogue? 


| | Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Yes. 


j 
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Mr. Lams: The catalogue has 7 million entries and it is updated at the Fat! 
of 1200 to 1500 entries per day. The cost of keeping it up to date and postin 
copies is just prohibitive. It is far better for them to write or telex, or somethin; 
and ask. 


Mr. Taytor: Telex communication is so quick now. Each year there ar| 
more libraries hooking up to us with telex, so that we give almost instantaneou| 


service to the libraries which are hooked up to us with telex. | 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): How many libraries do have telex connectio. 
with your library now? | 


Mr. Lamp: I think there are now 20. Two or three more have just joinec 
Laval University and the University of Waterloo have just put it in recently. 
think it is about 20, and they stretch from Fredericton to Vancouver. 


rather than public libraries? 


Mr. Lame: Not all universities, primarily universities, but not all. Toront 
Public Library has it and the central library service in New Brunswick has ij 
that is, the provincial government public library service has it. | 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): None of the universities in Nova Scotia, New 
foundland or Prince Edward Island has it. 


Mr. Lams: Just one minute. I have just heard that St. J ohn’s, the Memoria. 
University, has just put it in. So it goes to St. John’s now. 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): So Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island woulc 
not have it. 


Mr. Lams: Nothing has been done; nothing in Nova Scotia or Prince Edwarc 
Island. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): But in Western Canada this service would be 
available in most of the major universities. | 
Mr. Lams: It is available in Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Van- 
couver and Victoria and coming a little bit into Ontario, Fort William. | 
Mr. TAyLor: With telex, of course if there is an urgency in a smaller 


community, if the telex is in the railroad community there, they can very easily 
come through that telex system to us and this does happen quite frequently. i 


Mr. Lams: And a few come in from commercial companies, somebody would, 
use say Imperial Oil’s telex. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Do you ever provide a photostatic service of 


. 


perhaps copies of articles in periodicals, and this kind of thing? 


Mr. LAMB: Well, we would use the type of reproduction that would be the 
most suitable and cheapest. We have microfilm, photography, xerox and photo-| 
stat. 


Mr. MacDONALD (Prince): But if somebody was looking, say, for a three or 
four page article from a periodical of ten, fifteen years ago, you could provide it? | 


Mr. Lams: Oh, yes; we are doing that all the time and for that we would use 
xerox because it is much cheaper. It is also the quickest, it is simple, you can do 
it in a few moments. 
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_ ‘Mr. PRITTIE: You get all the books published in Canada. Doés this include 
tion, too? — “di alos a linsevictld 
‘Mr. LAMB: Yes. 

Mr. PRITTIE: Does it include any fiction? 

Mr. LAMB: Oh, yes. It includes publications regardless of content. 


| Mr, Parris: I see. 

(Pier noe Ny ; : ; 

_ Mr. Lams: It has nothing to do with content. Two copies of every book 
| blished in Canada must be deposited with us, unless the combined retail cost 
two copies exceeds $25, in which case we ask for only one. 


Mr. PRITTIE: It would include cheap pocket books with lurid covers, you 
wuld get all of these, if they are published in Canada. 


Mr. Lamp: Yes. We have a price limit of 25 cents so that all the children’s 


: and things like that do not come. 
“Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): They are only ten cents. 


>) Mr. PRITTIE: So anything published of significance that costs less than 25 
cots you do not get. . 
“Mr. Lamps: Oh well, if we get track of something significant, we ask for it. 


| | Mr. PRITTIE: O.K., thank you, 

In each of your reports you commented upon the supply situation of 
ofessional librarians. I have looked at your reports and at statistics of the 
| minion Bureau of Statistics on it. I suppose you are running with a chronic 
sortage, are you? 

Mr. Lams: Well, the shortage is much less serious than it used to be, I think 
' two reasons. First of all, the library schools—there is a new library school at 


e University of British Columbia, as you know—and the library school classes 
we increased; the facilities available in schools have increased very materially. 
4e University of Toronto school, for instance, has a registration this year three 
4 four times of what it would have three or four years ago, and so actually the 
ipply of librarians is considerably greater than it) was. Secondly, there is no 
“0 about it that our building, which has been repeatedly delayed, and which 


ple came to think was never going to be built, has had a tremendous effect. 
eople say, well this thing is a fact; there is going to bea national library; this is 
ite exciting, I like to belong to it. It undoubtedly has had a major effect on 
seruiting and will continue to have. 


"Mr. Prirrie: I-just saw the ad from 
ume out last week as 66-41-10. It was 
er training. This seems to be taken 


the Civil Service Commission, which 
mentioned earlier in reference to the 
from the type of thing the armed forces 
ere doing. The government finances people through their professional training 
‘ith an obligation to serve the government after they graduate. It seems a rather 
20d idea to overcome the shortage and apparently there has. been.a fairly good 


asponse already. er e . 
Mr, Lamp: We have fifteen in library school this winter, 
24729—2 
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Mr. PRITTIE: Just one other question, Mr. Chairman. I notice you have th 
National Library Advisory Council. I just recognize one name, a librarian of ¢} 
University of British Columbia. Are all the other people librarians? 


Mr. Lamps: No. 
Mr. PRITTIE: If they are not, what is the purpose of them? 


Mr. Lamps: If you have the list there, Mr. Antonio Gillette is a librarian ¢ 
Laval University; Mr. Ganong is librarian of Acadia University; Miss Meikleha 
was, until recently librarian of McMaster University; Mr. Morley M. Bell is | 
lawyer living in Summerside; Father Filion is librarian of Laurentian Univer 
sity; Mrs. Evelyn Woods lives in Brandon; she is very prominent in communit 


Mr. PRITTIE: Thank you. How frequently does the group meet? 
Mr. Lams: Usually once a year. 


Mr. PRITTIE: I have no other questions. I was just concerned about the staj 
situation, which apparently is improving with increased enrolments at th 
university library schools and you think this new system will give you you 
share of the— | 
| 


Mr. PRITTIE: Thank you. 


(Translation) 


Mr. BECHARD: My questions are in French, doctor Lamb. Just now there is: 
reference to the catalog of books in the possession of the National Library. Is thi, 
a bilingual catalog? | 
} 
| 

Mr. BEcHarRD: My second question refers to the list of books which has to bi 
supplied by the publishers to the National Library. The law obliges the publish: 
ers to supply a list of the books they publish. Are there any publishers who di 
not supply that list? | 


Mr. Lamp: Yes, it is. 


Mr. LAms: No. Everything must be sent. 


(English) 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall item five carry? 


Mr. MacDoNnaLp (Prince): I have another question that just came to my 
mind when Mr. Prittie was asking his questions. 
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It has been the tradition, I think, to think of libraries as places where we 
»posit or retain books and periodicals, in other words, any kind of printed 
atter, and that this was the basic repository of all information and wisdom, but 
e have moved into an era now where a great deal of our culture, a great deal of 
ir self expression is no longer in the printed form, but it is on film, it is on 
deo tape, it is on recording tape and disc. In light of that fact, and I would 
aagine that this is one of the basic reasons for the National Library to preserve 
1 the material there is, specifically having a bearing on our culture, is there any 
cility at present for retaining either certain representations on film or video 
pe, or recording a good deal of the communication that we are having inside 
r country. In other words, does the National Library have facilities for storage 
yd for the cataloguing of the various programs and recordings. 


’ Mr. Lamp: This is a field of which we are very much aware. It is a field in 
‘hich we have not, because of the lack of staff, the facilities to maybe do a great 
2al, but we have experimented sufficiently that we know how to look after 
ig we know how to look after tapes and so on. But this is a question, actually, 
iat runs over into the archival field, as you have the whole problem: for 
istance, take the CBC. In broadcasting systems they have a mass of material. 
BC has two archivists. Of necessity they are always looking at things, from 
ve CBC point of view. Are they also looking at them sufficiently from the 
ae point of view and I have had various discussions with CBC about that. 
‘me of the problems in broadcasting, which is a very important element of this, 
_ the enormous volume of it. When you consider T.V. the number of hours per 
y, the different T.V. programs on some networks, it would take an enormous 
‘aff to check it and know what is was all about. It is a real problem. In so far as 
ne other aspect of this is concerned, that is, automation and use of computers 
hd everything, we are moving cautiously but steadily into this field. As far as 
1e library is concerned, the chief activity there ultimately will be in the field of 
(bliography and we must wait for the final details, the final programming to be 
atermined by the Library of Congress. 

The Library of Congress for practical purposes bibliographically controls 
iis continent. You must mesh with it. It has such a prodigious output of data 
iat whatever you do, you must mesh in, so that you could receive and then you 
ould give. I think it will probably be another couple of years before the Library 
f Congress completes its programming and really moves into catalogue data in 
tachine readable form, which is transformed to tapes. Just at the moment there 
-an experimental tie-up between the Library of Congress and the University of 
oronto Library, which we are watching very closely. The first transmission of 
ibliographical data by data processing is about to take place within the next 
‘eek or so. 

Mr. MAcDona.p (Prince): These are all visual? 

Mr. Lams: No, it is, in effect, by telegraph. This is something we just have 
ot been able to do because of lack of facilities and lack of staff. I can assure you 
re are very much aware of the problems. 

Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): It is of great concern to me because it is my 
nderstanding that at present the archive facilities of the CBC—since you 
sentioned the CBC—are chaotic and that it is almost impossible, once a program 
as been produced and filed away, to ever discover it again. This has been a 
24729—23 
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tragedy. There is also the fact that undoubtedly within the next decade we ary 


this—plus the fact, as you were saying, not all material of substance is being! 
produced by the CBC, and I would think that it is important that we assembk 
this material and have it available, along with this excellent material thai 
already has been produced. | 


(Translation) 


Mr. PELLETIER: Mr. Lamb, the existing obligation for publishers to send you 
two copies of everything that they put out, does not apply to film producers, 
There is no sort of collection in that field, at all, is there? No films or film scores 
either for the Public Archives or the National Library? | 


Mr. Lams: It only applies to printed works. 


Mr. PELLETIER: Does the National Library make it possible for people to use 
French as a working language, to submit reports in French, ete. Is it actually 
done? 

Mr. Lamp: Yes, I think it is. 


Mr. PELLETIER: What is the proportion with reference to the total operation? 
What is the proportion done in French? siel 


Mr. Lams: In every section you find people who can discuss and explain, 
things in French. 


Mr. PELLETIER: Yes, but with regard to the actual internal operations of the! 
Library, i.e. in the contacts between the various services and yourself, as well as, 
in your own office, is the use of French commensurate with the actual proportion | 
of French in your collections? o> | 


Mr. Lams: Oh, yes, most certainly. 

Mr. PELLETIER: Thank you. | 

(English) | 
Item 5 agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have the estimates of Secretary of State. ) 

NATIONAL MusEUM OF CANADA ee | 

15, Administration, Operation and Maintenance, $2,240,000. .. 
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if Present with us this morning are Dr. Richard Glover, Director of the Human 
story Branch; Dr. Frank Banfield, Director of the Natural History Branch, and 
Ir: Thomas Russell, Administrative officer. 


/ Would one of you gentlemen, or perhaps Mr. Steele, like to come forward 
ed make a presentation to the Committee. 


| Mr. G. G. E. STEELE (Under Secretary of State, Secretary of State Depart- 
rent): Mr. Chairman, I thought that I would start off even though those whom 
U have named are here. I may, with your permission, ask them to answer 
rtain technical questions, if the need arises. 


' The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to make an opening statement? 


Mr. STEELE: I would like to draw the attention of the Committee to one 
cent event, Mr. Chairman. The Civil Service Commission has recently ap- 
yoved the appointment of a third person at the level of director in the National 

seum to carry out the planning for the national museum of science and 
chnology. This has been anticipated and foreshadowed in the estimates of the 
useum for several years and it is only now that we have reached the stage 
‘here we can move ahead with this, with the intention of deriving a plan for 
‘ich an institution and making recommendations to the government for not only 
ie building but the actual concept for such a museum. I think this is new and 
though it is provided for in the actual estimates the Committee might not be 
ware of the fact that this is so. 


We have had traditionally, over the years, a national museum which was in 


‘yo main parts, a museum of human history and a museum of natural history. 
‘ae natural history side explains itself. The museum of human history is a 
useum which addresses itself to the whole question of man in Canada from 
€ prehistoric periods down to the present time. We are building an historical 


.etion in that museum with this kind of a presentational problem in mind. 


| Mr. PRITTIE: Mr. Chairman, the report on page 18 states that in the late 
immer it was decided to defer the date of the completion of the new human 
(story museum. I was not aware that it had ever started. Is it under construc- 
on now? 


| Mr. STEELE: No, I am afraid it is not, sir. The way the report is worded 
ight mislead you. It is started in the sense that the plans, which were 
ymmenced a number of years ago, for the actual new buildings for the museum, 
hes well advanced. Had it not been for the necessity of the government 
‘appraising its policies in the whole field of construction we undoubtedly 
‘ould have had a contract let on those plans this year. When we talk about a 
ompletion date, it is really a completion date postponement based on an earlier 
ssumption that we would have started the construction of the new museum this 
ear. 

| Mr. Prirriz: Have you any idea now when it will begin and when it will be 
ompleted? 


_ Mr. STEELE: No. We are presently “taking advantage,” if I may use those 
rords, of this yet further delay to take a look at the whole concept of where 
iuseums should be located in Ottawa. In view of the fact that we certainly are 
etting ahead with planning for the museum of science and technology, we are 
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} 


taking a look at the next 10 or 15 years of development in the national capital, i. 
a sense, and the requirements which, if we were planning today for thes 
institutions, we would like to see satisfied. We have actually commissioned an 
we will receive shortly for our own consideration first, a complete reappraisal ¢ 
the needs for new museums. What I am really saying is that these plans whic. 
have been postponed for so long for the execution of a new museum, have cause) 
us to wonder whether they are still the right plans, right in terms of the type o 
building, its size and location. We have a review of this type under way and, a) 
far as the timetable is concerned, I should think it will set the completion dat 
back by at least two years beyond what we might have earlier contemplated, I) 
any event, had the museum been started this year, we could not have contem 
plated being in a new building in connection with, say, the two main segment 
that we now have, human and natural history, until perhaps 1972. We thought ¢) 
this as being at least a three year construction job, and beyond that period {| 
takes a further year to actually house oneself in the new institution. Therefore 
we are talking about something that is going to take four to five years from whe 
you start it. If it is delayed a further year, it certainly would be the mid-70’s. 


Mr. PRITTIE: It sounds to me like you have another 10 years in the ol 
Victoria building. 


Mr. STEELE: We do not like to think this is so, because everyone knows th 
condition of that building, we certainly are taking every step we can to mak 
sure we provide for the expansion outside of that building. You are quite tiga 
we would expect to see the Victoria museum in existence for a few years yet. 


Mr. PRiTTIE: Is it still sinking? { 


) 


Mr. STEELE: We have had a report on this recently from the Department ¢ 
Public Works because, by co-operation with them, the Victoria museum is unde. 
constant observation. There are a set of test instruments in there which satisf 
the curiosity of structural engineers as to whether or not there has been an 
settling, and I am happy to report that the recent report on this, which take) 
place at six month intervals, shows there is no change. I do not know whethe 
you are all aware of the condition of that museum or the real basic problem. Th 
problem is it is sitting on a pad of clay and this very dense material which has | 
lot of water in it. What really worries the structural people is that if somethin 
drastically changed the water content of the material it is sitting on, it migh) 
sink further. I am told, it has been in a position of relatively stable equilibriur, 
since immediately after construction, because the first damage that was done t 
it all occurred within the first several months or a year after the building wa 
completed. What has happened since has been quite marginal compared to th! 
settling that first took place. 


; 

Mr. PRITTIE: I have one or two other questions, Mr. Chairman. First, I thin| 
there should be a word of commendation to the museum staff. I have take. 
children there on a Saturday and it is a great centre of activity, with the variou 
types of scientific clubs, films and general viewing by children. Certainly th 
public has made very good use of it. | 


} 

The only other question I have has to do with staff. I would imagine in th 
field of human history, zoology and the other sciences you are concerned wit! 
that you are competing for university graduates, like everyone else. How are yo 
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king out in that connection? What is the staff situation in your important 
entific branches? 


| Mr. STEELE: I would have to call on the directors to give you a precise report 
whether or not we have an inordinately large number of professional 
veancies at the present time. My impression of the last year has been that we 
+ at least holding our own. We have managed to fill one or two scarce skills, 
+ we are under constant pressure, as you Say, from the university community 
‘ticularly, where salary structures have been going up, and rightfully so. In 
ms of the museum research staff, you are not looking for the graduates; you 
sh to attract people with, say, post-graduate skills. We are trying to bring 
ople in that have an established scientific background in one of the specialties, 
d this is difficult. We have it under constant review, and perhaps one of the 
o directors would like to mention a word on this. I think Dr. Banfield, in the 
tural history science, certainly has had to bear the brunt of the competition for 
iople in the natural sciences. 


Mr. Prittie: Do the heads of your sections, such as chief zoologists in 


leontology, receive salaries comparable to that of a full professor? 

Mr. STEELE: No, although they are below a full professor’s salary at the 
-esent time, they are under constant review. Within the public service, as a 
pct there has been quite a massive reappraisal going on of the whole 


ructure of civil service salaries, and the professional component of this has 
4ysed some special problems. I would say these discussions are still under way 
ad the base line we are looking at is the full professors’ salaries in the 
aiversities. Correct me if 1 am wrong, but I would say our own salaries for 
eads of division people, say, with doctorate qualifications, are certainly below 
1e full professor salaries in the universities. 


Mr. PELLETIER: I would like to ask you what exactly is the meaning of the 
hrase we hear quite often in these surroundings “that it is under constant 
sview”. You told us in the case of the buildings, but what does it mean when 
ou say that? 

Mr. STEELE: In the case of salaries I mean just that, that the whole problem 
f salary structures in professional levels is such a dynamic one and is moving so 
uickly that when you are competing for professional staff in this world, you 
‘ave to know what is happening to salary structures outside and what these 
ffers are that people are receiving. You have to keep representing to the Civil 
Service Commission and others that this is the situation so you can retain not 
mly the staff you have but hope also to attract other people. 


Mr. PELLETIER: I have a question about—if I can use the term—the 
»hilosophy of a museum. I suppose that it serves a dual function, one of which is 
0 have collections that are saved for the future, and the other is a display for 
‘ reople to come and see. In view of that dual role, is it conceivable or do you 
hink it would be workable, for a museum like the National Museum, to be 
—ocated somewhere else in Canada, let us say near a larger city than Ottawa, 
where it could serve its second purpose much more efficiently; or is that 
inconceivable because of the nature of the institution? 


| 
| 
4 
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Mr. STEELE: It is certainly not inconceivable, Mr. Pelletier, because of th 
nature of the institution. In a country that is as large as Canada, and where ye 
have a few. museums as we have of any stature, and where we are, as a nation; 
government, responsible for a national museum; this becomes a real question (| 
whether or not you deliberately put it say, near a larger population centre, ; 
that you can at least attract more people from that centre, or whether you se) 
you will never be able to accomplish the job of making this truly national so th, 
all Canadians will feel identified with it, and you do your best to overcome th; 
by some other means, through the extension program of the museums, perhap, 
We would like to do more in the general educational role; we would like to ¢) 
more to put travelling displays and exhibits on the road throughout Canada, ar 
we would like to have a closer working relationship with other museums so th; 
there can be exchanges of exhibits. I would foressee this as one of the things | 
which we will certainly pay far more attention. We would like to use mo: 
effectively the other visual media for communicating what a museum is. 

Then, it seems to me to become a matter of whether or not you wish the; 
national institutions to enhance the role and symbolism of the national capiti 
itself. We feel that having these great cultural institutions here does d 
something for the image of the national capital. ) 


Mr. PELLETIER: Yes. But my worry is whether we are not selecting tk 
symbolic or image value rather than the actual service rendered. I know it is 
conflict between policy and philosophy. a 

| 


Mr. STEELE: It is a conflict which you have to recognize. 


Mr. PELLETIER: I have a more specific question and it is a short one. I hav 
heard from shell makers and anthropologists who are interested in India 
collections that there are Indian collections in the National Museum which are j 
a state of desperate neglect, that they could burn over night and Canada woul 
be deprived of them. I have been told—and I am not a specialist so I cannc 
check—that there are valuable collections all right, but great concern has bee. 
expressed about the manner in which they are stored and displayed. Is ther 
any truth in that? 


Mr. STEELE: I would hope there is no truth in it. We have had an incider 
recently, which I think I might disclose to the Committee, which bothered th) 
directors and myself. This is an old building; it is a cluttered building, and th 
possibilities of serious damage, through some accident, fire or incident of th: 
type, is always present. I would like to investigate this particular coma” 
myself to find out whether any of our important collections are really bein 
stored or handled in a way which would lead to their deterioration. , 


I have no hesitation in saying to you that this is a-constant concern of th 
staff and that they are very conscious of.this need. The conservation program, b 
and large, is first class and, in fact, when we are ever asked to place artifacts 0 
material outside the National Museum to display them elsewhere, one of ou 
main concerns is can they be handled with the same amount of care which the 
would receive if they were in the National Museum? I would like to look int 
this question you have raised. Soe Bi. é 30 


{| 
\ 


Mr. BeCHARD: Mr. Steele, have you ever thought. of ‘building the futur 


National Museum across the river in Hull? 
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for where you should locate institutions of this type. You may be very 
ymiliar with the views of some architects and planners who worry whenever 
‘yajor cultural things are removed from the heart of a centre—I take the centre 
being the whole Ottawa-Hull area—and this would be of some concern to 
nove: this some distance from the centre of the city. That is one concern you 
ave. The other would be how is it going to be for the accessibility of people. 
[ow can you place it so it will be accessible to all the range of people who will 


me to such an institution. Then you are concerned with what a museum does 
nd where it should be in terms of all of its back-up functions including storage, 
e research functions and the people who work there. These are the types of 
oncerns at which you look. The actual geography of where it is located, as to 
vhether it should be on one side of the river or the other, seems to me less 


mportant than what you are trying to satisfy—that is, what it should do. 
Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): My question is related to Mr. Pelletier’s question 
bout the location of this National Museum in some centre other than Ottawa. 
fou mentioned that attempts are made to have travelling exhibits and an 
xtension program. How thorough going is this? How much of the materials of 
the National Museum are made available, in what manner, and with what 
egularity? 
i ’ Mr. STEELE: Perhaps not as much as there should be in a properly organized 
orogram of extension education and the directors, I think, would share my view 
bout this: However, we do get a surprising number of applications from all 
arts of the country for co-operation and for the placing of museum material on 
yermanent loan. We have a policy about this where we try to be as helpful as 
-yossible in meeting these needs. We recently had the pleasure of providing a 
somplete dinosaur skeleton to one of the museums in Alberta because the great 
Canadian dinosaur collection is in the National Museum. 
~~ On the question of travelling exhibits, this requires a fair bit of planning 
and work yet with these other museums and others who are interested in this 
sort of thing in the other parts of Canada. I would say that this part of our 
activity will receive a fair amount of attention in the next few years. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, there is another committee meeting scheduled 
for this room at 11 o’clock. If there are important questions which you would still 
like to ask Mr. Steele, perhaps he would come back again. If further information 
is required you could contact Mr. Steele directly, and perhaps we could excuse 
‘him and the other representatives from the National Museum at this time. While 
we are not ina position to pass this item this morning, would it be agreeable 
if they were excused and not be asked to come back to the next meeting? 


Mr. STEELE: We would be glad to come back. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Or do you feel you would like to have them back again? Are 
there still questions which you feel you would like to raise in the Committee. 
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Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I was just wondering if there would be an 
opportunity for discussion of Item 1 in a general way, at which time Mr. Steele 
would be here, or does this conclude all the estimates? 


The CHAIRMAN: This would conclude the estimates of the National Museu 
The only other estimates we have before us then are the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the National Film Board, the C.B.C. and the B.B.G. While I suppose Mr, 
Steele will be back again, I do not suppose the representatives of the museum 
will be here, unless you wish to have them come back. | 


Mr. PRITTIE: I would like to have them back but I know it is impractical. I 
know how much work we have ahead of us. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure they would be very glad to deal personally with’ 
any member of the Committee on any points of information. 


Mr. STEELE: We are completely at your disposal, Mr. Chairman. We would 
be glad to answer any questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed, then, that the consideration of Item 15 will be 
continued at the next meeting but that we will not require the witnesses to 
return? 


| 


Some Hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. | 


| 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Steele, Dr. Glover, Dr. Banke 
and Mr. Russell for coming here. | 


Gentlemen, the next meeting of the Committee, I suggest, might be at 9.30 
next Thursday, one week from today. At that time it has been arranged that the! 
Civil Service Commission’s estimates could be considered provided the Chair- 
man, Dr. Carson, is not required by the Joint Committee of the Senate and House. 
of Commons on Public Service, at that time. If that is agreeable we will adjourn 
until next Thursday at 9.30. 


There has been wish expressed by the Steering Committee that we might 
visit the National Film Board headquarters in Montreal and consider the 
estimates of the board at the time of such a visit. I think the Steering Committee 
will be meeting again before the next meeting of the Committee and perhaps at 
the next meeting of the Committee we might settle on the procedure for the} 
consideration of the Film Board’s estimates. 

Unless there is any further business now, I will receive a motion for 
adjournment. : 


On motion of Mr. Prittie the Committee adjourned. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE 


ON 


BROADCASTING, FILMS AND ASSISTANCE TO THE ARTS 
Chairman: Mr. Robert Stanbury 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. Jean Berger 


. Asselin (Charlevoix), Mr. 


. Basford, Mr. 
. Béchard, Mr. 
. Brand, Mr. 
. Cowan, *Mr. 
. Fairweather, Mr. 
. Hymmen, Mr. 
. Johnston, Mr. 


* Replaced Mr. Lewis 


and 

Laprise, Mr. 
MacDonald (Prince), Mr. 
Mackasey, Mr. 
Macquarrie, Mr. 
Mather Mr. 
McCleave, Mr. 
Munro, Mr. 
Nugent, 


Pelletier, 
Prittie, 
Prud’homme, 
Richard, 
Sherman, 
Stafford, 
Trudeau— (25). 


M. Slack, 


Clerk of the Committee. 


on Thursday, November 10, 1966. 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


THuRSDAY, November 10, 1966. 


_. Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Mather be substituted for that of Mr. Lewis 
1 the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts. 


Monpbay, November 14, 1966. 


-Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and As- 
stance to the Arts, be granted leave to meet in Montreal on Monday, December 
and Tuesday, December 6, 1966, (or such other dates as circumstances may 
squire) for the purpose of visiting the headquarters of the National Film Board 
ad examining its officials, and also to visit the Montreal production centre of the 
anadian Broadcasting Corporation, and that the Clerk of the Committee and 
ypporting staff accompany the Committee to Montreal. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


THURSDAY, November 10, 1966. 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Art 
has the honour to present its 


TENTH REPORT 


Your Committee récommends that it be granted leave to meet in Montrea 
on Monday, December 5 and Tuesday, December 6, 1966, (or such other dates a: 
circumstances may require) for the purpose of visiting the headquarters of the 
National Film Board: and‘examining its officials, and also to visit the Montreal 
production centre of the' Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and that the Clerk 
of the Committee and supporting staff accompany the Committee to Montreal. — 


Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT STANBURY, 
Chairman. 


(Concurred in on Monday, November 14, 1966.) 
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THURSDAY, November 10, 1966. 
. (44) 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
ret this day at 10.00 am. The Chairman, Mr. Robert Stanbury, presided. 
| Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Charlevoix), Béchard, Berger, Fair- 
reather, Hymmen, McCleave, Munro, Pelletier, Prud’homme, Stanbury—(10). 


Member also present: Mr. Mather. 


In attendance: From the Civil Service Commission: Messrs. J. J. Carson, 
‘hhairman; K. C. Foster, Director, Personnel and Administration; G.A. Black- 
urn, Director General, Staffing Branch; A. R. K. Anderson, Director, Bureau of 
‘Jassification Revision; J. A. Murray, Director, Advisory Services and Appeals. 


| The Committee proceeded to the consideration of the Estimate for the Civil 
ervice Commission, and the Chairman called Item 1, Salaries and Contingen- 
ies. 

Mr. Carson, introduced his officials from the Civil Service Commission, and 
aen made an introductory statement. 


Mr. Carson was examined, assisted by Messrs. Blackburn and Anderson. 


ime che examination of the witnesses being completed, they were permitted to 
etire. 
The Chairman then read a letter of resignation from Mr. Basford, the 


Tice-Chairman of the Committee. The Committee agreed to accept the resigna- 
ion with regret. 


rf On motion of Mr. Béchard, seconded by Mr. Asselin (Charlevoix), Mr. 
rger was elected Vice-Chairman. 


The Chairman presented the Eleventh Report of the Subcommittee on 
\genda and Procedure, dated November 10, 1966, as follows: 


Your Subcommittee recommends that: 


1. Your Committee consider the Estimates of the C.B.C. on December 17 
and November 22 and the Estimates of the B.B.G. on December 1. 


2. Your Committee requests permission from the House to meet in 
Montreal on December 5th and 6th (or such other dates as circum- 
stances may require) for the purpose of visiting the headquarters of 
the National Film Board and examining the Officials of that Board, 
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and also to visit the Montreal production centre of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, and that the Clerk of the Committee and 


supporting staff accompany the Committee to Montreal. 


On motion of Mr. Béchard, seconded by Mr. Asselin (Charlevoix), 
Resolved,—that the Eleventh Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 


Procedure be now concurred in. 


Item 15, National Museum of Canada, was adopted. (Note: Witness was 
heard on November 3.) 


Item 1, Civil Service Commission, was adopted. 


At 11.30 a.m., the Committee adjourned until 9.30 a.m. on Thursday, 
November 17, 1966. y 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


TuuRSDAY, November 10, 1966. 


| “The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, may I ask Mr. Carson to come forward, please. 
Mr. J. J. Carson (Chairman, Civil Service Commission): Mr. Chairman, 
i I bring my colleagues. 

~The CHAIRMAN: Of course, please do. We have before us this morning the 


ctimates of the Civil Service Commission, Item 1, and I would like to introduce 
i J. J. Carson, Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, and ask him to 
t 


roduce his colleagues and to make an opening statement. 


CiviL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Item 1—Salaries and contingencies of the Commission including com- 
pensation in accordance with the Incentive Award plan of the Public 
Service of Canada... $8,087,900 


Mr. Carson: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen, if I could introduce Mr. 
lackburn, Director General of our Staffing branch sitting next to me; Mr. 
yster, the Director of our Administrative branch; Mr. Ross Anderson, the 
irector of the Bureau of Classification Revision; and Mr. Murray, who is the 
‘irector of the Advisory Services and the Appeals branch of the Commission. 
These are the four main branches of the Commission’s activities. In case any 
( you have detailed or specific questions that you want to raise with respect to 
‘affing problems or appeals problems or classification problems, I felt it might 
i}: helpful if I had them with me. 

Mr. Chairman, addressing yourself to our estimates is a difficult task because 
‘lis is a very moving scene. It is hard to really make any direct comparisons year 
y year at this stage in our performance and in our requirements because the 
‘ture of the Commission’s role is changing gradually at this point. However, it 
ill change quite rapidly, I think, over the next few months if Mr. Fairweather’s 
ommittee takes the new Public Service Employment Act successfully into the 
‘ouse and it will change the total role of the Civil Service Commission, which 
as been historically an agency responsible for not only staffing the Public 
arvice but for making recommendations on pay and classification and leave, and 
lot of other areas that will become the subject matter of collective bargaining 
‘ith the passage of the proposed new collective bargaining legislation. 

_ This means that a large number of our staff will transfer out into the 
apartments and over to the Treasury Board. Against that potential reduction in 
ar staff we have certain added responsibilities which make comparisons very 
ifficult. The government, as you know, have embarked on a program of bilin- 
ual training in the headquarters staff of the civil service and this task of 
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language training has been laid on the Commission’s doorstep to administer, W 
have to grow and increase our staff in the area of language training very rapid 
which, unfortunately, prevents us from showing to you offsetting Savings in th 
things that will be leaving the Commission’s area of responsibility. 


At the same time we are faced with a philosophic change of administratio) 
in the Public Service which, hopefully, will call for and require the Commissioy 
to delegate to departments, to deputy ministers and their managers, many of th 
responsibilities which we have kept tightly centralized in the Commission ij 
years gone by. If the new legislation goes through in its present form thi 
Commission will be attempting to decentralize and delegate to the department 
many of the staffing functions that we now perform, particularly at the blue an 
grey collar level, the clerical level, what we call the operational category, an¢ 


the administrative support category, which represents about 75 per cent of th: 
total civil service population. 


However, in advance of delebating these responsibilities to the department 
we are faced with the need of increasing our own staff to prepare standards o 
selection, guidelines of selection, and refine our selection procedures to the poin 
where they can be delegated to departments. In the course of this there will be 
training of potential departmental staffs to carry on the staffing and selectior 
process as we would do it ourselves. Until 1968, Mr. Chairman, I cannot give you 
any encouragement that there will be a major reduction in the Commission’: 
staff. I am sure there will be some build-up this year and next year and ther 
hopefully, by the end of 1968 when we start the delegatory process to depart- 
ments, we will be able to reduce the size of the Commission’s own establishment. 


Mr. Chairman, having given that background of what we are involved ir 
and our current state of affairs, I would be happy to answer the Committee’: 
questions on any of our operations that would be of interest to them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Carson. Are there any questions 
of Mr. Carson? i | 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I have heard a good deal about this build-up. I do not 
expect to have any questions relating to this transition. I think when the 
Steering Committee was planning the appearance of the Civil Service Com- 
mission we realized that a good deal of the evidence was on the record in the 
Public Service Committee. I would be interested, though, in the bilingual 
training which you referred to, Mr. Carson. How many people are working on 
this and what success has been achieved? : 


Mr. Carson: Well, Mr. Fairweather, I am going to ask Mr. Blackburn to give 
specific answers to your questions. We are not able to point to conclusive success) 
in our language training efforts to date. We have an increasing number of people. 
each year under training, but for many of them this meant having to go back to. 
school and re-learn skills and make use of the learning process in a way that. 
they had not been doing for a good many years. The initial results were perhaps 
a little bit disappointing to people who expected that we could produce 
miracles overnight. There is a cumulative effect building up here—Mr. Black-) 
burn has been working with this now for almost three years in January—in the 
degree to which people are not only coping with the language in the classroom 
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jit going back and starting to use it in social intercourse and, to a limited extent 
4 their business discussions, although most of us are still a bit fearful of the risk 
being misunderstood in an official communication. But this is having a 
amulative effect. Every additional civil servant who is exposed to jeiepace 
ining, of course, is making it that much easier for the others to lose their 
yness or inhibitions with respect to speaking two languages. Mr. Blackburn 
ould you like to give Mr. Fairweather some of the details? , 


_ Mr. G. A. BLACKBURN (Director General, Staffing Branch, Civil Service 
ommission): Mr. Chairman, the present staff is in the order of about 125 and it 
building up quite rapidly to something in the order of 175. Of course, the 
ajority of these are language teachers. There are perhaps four or five who are 
gaged in linguistic research. The present program of language training is 
ed on the best systems that we could discover in use, through consultations 
ith various academic institutions and the experts across Canada and abroad. In 
any ways we recognize that they are not ideally suited, first of all, to teaching 
ults in Canada and, secondly, teaching adults who may be public servants 
those vocabulary accumulation, and so on, is very important in this respect. The 
esearch staff is really engaged in two major tasks; one, to adapt or design 
nproved systems for language training, and also to develop measures of profi- 
ency. Measures of proficiency are necessary for two purposes; one, for in- 
ceased accuracy in our estimates of a person’s capacity for purposes of appoint- 
aent and, secondly, to measure the effectiveness of the language training 
rogram itself. 

@ The program at the moment is highly fluid in terms of numbers. At the end 
f June we had on the order of 2,000 public servants under instruction. Our 
xpectation is to build up, by the end of this calendar year, to somewhere in the 
eighbourhood of 4,000. Some of these people, of course, are on programs which 
avolve only one hour a day for each student. Others are taking evening 
rograms of two, three or four hours a week. Some students are able to take 
_ull-time courses and this, in our view, is ideal both from the point of view of 
conomy and effectiveness because the cost per student is much lower on a 
ull-time basis and the great patience which one has to develop to stay with the 
rocess on a one-hour-a-day basis is somewhat eased by a full-time program. 


‘Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Where are the full-time programs carried on, in this 
ity? 

Mr. BLACKBURN: Yes, in the main in this city. There are five satellite schools, 
me in the city of Hull and four in the city of Ottawa. We are opening two in 
ontreal and one in Quebec City. We are also making special arrangements for 
‘ommunities where there are not sufficient numbers of public servants to war- 
‘ant opening a satellite school. We make contractual arrangements with local 
miversities and high schools who have the facilities. We do this on two bases; 
ne, a contract under which they provide all the facilities, including the instruc- 
jon in accordance with our standards and two, where they provide the facilities 

und we provide the instructors. 


| _Mr. Bercer: On a supplementary, 
! ' the hiring of new employees is concerned? 


[ 
” 
i 
I 


may I ask you what is the situation as far 
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Mr. Carson: With respect to language? 
Mr. BERGER: Yes. 


Mr. Carson: Again, I will let Mr. Blackburn, who heads the staffing brane! 
which includes our language training operation, answer this question. Certain]: 
our objective is as stated. 


Mr. BLACKBURN: I presume, Mr. Chairman, that the question relates to th 
issue of language. I think I can safely say we have been successful, in ou 
strenuous efforts to entice into the service people who are competent in bot! 
official languages, to a greater degree than we have in the past. We have devote, 
a good deal of energy to this. At the entrance level of the administration classe 
we have been insisting that newcomers who are unilingual should be ready anc 
willing to undertake instruction in a second language. We try to arrange thi 
instruction for them immediately on entry, that is to say, when they come out o: 
the universities in the spring we will arrange for special full-time programs fo! 
them during the summer months and the early months of the autumn. | 


Mr. BERGER: Without any idea of criticism whatsoever, may I say that in my 
riding, which is mostly a French-speaking constituency, I have on numerous oc- 
casions recommended a few of my people for certain positions which were offered 
by the Civil Service Commission. A few of my colleagues have done the same. Ii 
seems to me very unfortunate but it has reached the point where I tell my 
friends that if you want to apply to the Civil Service Commission please do not 
ask your M.P. to try to help you out. You are sure to be left out. This seems to 
happen, and I could give you a few examples. This has been raised and I am 
trying to be frank. 


Mr. Carson: You have been exposed to my views on this before, because in 
the committee dealing with the Public Service employment act this same ques~ 
tion came up and I tried to convince the members at that time that we are 
genuinely appreciative of recommendations that members of parliament give us 
regarding character and general suitability and your observations of people’s 
competence. You presumably know them better than we will get to know them. 
in a selection interview and to the extent that you can give us character 
references and recommendations, we are grateful. I say that recognizing that. 
there is a myth abroad, and whether it has gained substance over the years I do. 
not know, that the worst thing that you can do is to sponsor a candidate because 
that gets the Commission’s back up. I can only assure you that our current 
philosophy is the very opposite. We are grateful for recommendations. If you 
know people and can give them character references, this is an enormous help to. 
us. 


Mr. MATHER: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would be possible to get any sort 
of an estimate of the cost of the bilingual training program as it affects civil. 
service staffs so far? 


Mr. CARSON: Mr. Chairman, do you want the conservative estimate or the 
outside estimate? 


Mr. MATHER: I would like both. 
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Mr. Carson: I would estimate that by next year it will be running $3 million 
ollars a year. 


Mr. Matuer: Three million dollars a year? 


Mr. CARSON: That is right. Up to now it has run up to $1.5 million, but now 
e are moving up to about $3 million because we will be opening five additional 
(reps on the first of January. 


It is an expensive undertaking, and we make no apology for that because we 
sume that the government knew what it was doing and felt that this was an 
yportant undertaking. That is not ours to question; we are merely the adminis- 
tors of the enterprise once the policy is decided upon. But it is expensive, the 
aining of adults is always expensive. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carson, how many people are taking courses on a 
ae basis? I am not sure whether Mr. Blackburn mentioned the numbers or 
rt. 


Mr. Carson: There are the ten, of course, who are at Laval now. This was 
‘unched fairly quietly and without too much fanfare this fall and I do not know 
ow aware the Committee members may be of this, but you will recall when the 
‘time Minister made his statement in the House on the various steps that were 
» be taken to increase the bilingual capacity of the civil service he spoke about a 
Kae in which 20 English-speaking officers and their families would be sent 
) Laval for a year and 10 French-speaking senior officers would be sent from 
uebec, Montreal or Ottawa to the University of Toronto for a year. 

This program was launched in the summer, so it would have been inappro- 
riate, I think, to have gone into it on a crash basis because you do not just pick 
9 whole families and ship them off overnight to a strange city. So, we started 
it to get our feet wet with 10 families this fall, and they have moved to Quebec 
ity. The fathers and mothers are enrolled at Laval University and the children 


-, the school system of Quebec City, and the progress reports we have received 


fter the first two months are really very encouraging. 

/ Again, this is an expensive undertaking. It means taking a senior officer out 
f his position in Ottawa and shifting him off for a sabbatical year for the sole 
urpose of learning a language. I am convinced that if we are ever going to 
iake real progress at the upper echelon of the ‘Civil Service and set some kind of 


2 example down the line, this is the sort of thing we are going to have to do. 


he results are most encouraging. 
Mr, FAIRWEATHER: Really, though, it is over-simplifying to say it is the sole 


urpose of his sabbatical year. I think it would be a great thing for the country if 


lot of people could have a sabbatical, even members of parliament. We are all 
ight, but a lot of people could stand a little cross-fertilization. 


"Mr. Carson: I am sure there will be enormous by-products of this. I think 
ne of the most heartening reports that we are getting back from the school 
uthorities in Quebec City is that they are pretty confident that these English- 
peaking children, who have been dumped right into the Quebec school system, 
re going to be able to cope with the classroom work by Christmas. 
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One of the things we were most worried about was whether children were 
going to lose a whole year of school because they could not cope with a second 
language and that the parents would feel resentful about this when they re- 
turned home. But the early indications are that the children, if anything, are 
doing better than the parents. 


Mr. BERGER: Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I was very much impressed a 
few months ago when I noticed that the chief veterinary officer of the Health of 
Animals Branch of the Department of Agriculture, Dr. Wells, seemed to be 
enjoying himself in Laval University, and even at that time his French was so 
good that he was interviewed on the French radio network, and he came out all 
right as long as it did not go over three minutes. 


The CHaIrMAN: Mr. Blackburn, you indicated there was another group, 
beyond the ten top officials, who are sitting full time. 


Mr. BLACKBURN: Unfortunately I donot have the figures with me at this 
moment, but the order of magnitude of enrollment is in the neighbourhood of 
100 full-time in schools in the Ottawa Valley area and probably about 300 
half-time, which is a sort of second best arrangement from my point of view, and 
the rest pretty much on a six-hour week basis, either one hour a day or 
three hours twice a week. 


In the summertime we run almost exclusively full time program for new 


entrants into the service. During that period virtually all of them are on 
full-time, plus a bit. They are on almost a total immersion type of program. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are attempting to increase the coverage of this kind of 
program, are you not? 


Mr. BLACKBURN: Indeed we are. We are convinced that the most effective, as | 
well as the most economical way of doing things is to get people on a full-time } 
basis. a 


The CHAIRMAN: I quite agree. er 


Mr. BLACKBURN: The problems of maintaining departmental administration | 
are often insurmountable when it comes to releasing people for full time instruc- | 
tion. 


| 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. , 
| 


Mr. MatTHer: Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether we have exhausted the 


language part of this presentation or not, but I was interested in some of the 
Under the heading “Approximate Value of Major Services Not Included in 


details of service figures here. 

the Estimates”, these items total over a million dollars for 1966-67, which is. 
roughly 15 per cent of the total services costs. In that category I notice the Post 
Office Department for 1965-66 provided franking services to the Civil Service of 
$60,900, and in 1966-67 they are going to provide $76,700 worth of service. This _ 
is quite a substantial increase in that one category, something like 20 or 25 per. 
cent. Could we have the reason for the predicted increase there? 


Mr. Carson: I will do my best, Mr. Chairman. This reflects almost entirely | 
the increased hiring load and the increased effort we have to make to hire | 
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sople in this very tight labour market that Canada has been experiencing in the 
st two years, and presumably is going to go on facing over the next year or so. 
-~As you are aware from seeing the Estimates go through, in almost all 
partments there has been an increase in the number of programs launched and 
je number of additional people required to staff these programs. I had better 
t even hazard a guess on the approximate number of new positions that have 
en approved in Estimates over the past year. All this has put an enormous 
ditional workload on the Commission in a period of very high employment 
here our efforts to recruit staff are doubly difficult. You do not just exhibit one 
letin in a post office and sit back and wait for people to come to you. You now 
ave to go out and search them out, and when they reply you cannot run the risk 
£ their waiting around for you to answer them a month from now. We find that 
e have to get out interim letters to people to keep them warm and keep up 
ieir enthusiasm and interest. We are doing a great deal more, but if you want 
arsonalized recruiting this, of course, would put a burden on the mailing 
rvice. I am satisfied that the day when the public service can just sit back and 
yunt on people lining up at the door seeking employment is long gone. We have 
) get out and aggressively seek and find and encourage people. I would like to 
»el—to use an overworked phrase—that our image as a recruiting agency is 
nproving as a result of the efforts that we are making. One of the most 
eartening statistics I can give you is this fall’s university recruiting program. As 
ou know, we go out each fall on a major program to round up the brightest and 
rost able university graduates to come into both the foreign service and the 
omestic service. 
' We recognized that we were going into the tightest university graduate 
iarket, I suppose, in the history of Canada. But, Mr. Chairman, we are terribly 
meouraged by the fact that the number of students who signed up to take our 
xaminations and to register for interviews was up by 50 per cent this year. Most 
neouraging of all was that the number from Laval and the University of 
fontreal was up higher than we have ever known in the past. I think this is alla 
eflection of the fact that we are doing a more imaginative job of recruiting. This 
sa long answer, Mr. Chairman, to Mr. Mather’s question as to why our postal 
ill is higher. 

The CHAIRMAN: Your bill for accounting and cheque writing seems to be 
ower, You must be issuing fewer cheques to more people, or perhaps it is 
( mputerization that has reduced the cost. Is this right? 


Mr. Carson: Mr. Foster has been introducing a lot of efficiencies for us. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank goodness for that. Are there other questions of Mr. 
‘arson? 
| Mr. Becuarp: I do not know if this was discussed before, but I would like to 
mow about compensation in accordance with the incentives of a working man in 


: service of Canada. Does it include proposed incentives for bilingual- 
? 


- Mr. Carson: No. This item solely deals with—for those of you who are 
amiliar with industrial situations—the suggestion plan and awards for out- 
fanding achievement. These are special awards that are recommended for 


| 
| 
! 
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people who have made an unusual contribution. The commission is charged wit! 
administering this plan and this is why this amount of money is in our estimate; 
The bilingual bonus for secretarial-clerical workers, the details of which hay 
gone out to departments this morning, and I presume will hit the newspaper 
today, will be reflected in departmental estimates from now on as a cost of doin 
business, because it will be a payroll cost to the department where the employe 
is working. 
Mr. BECHARD: Thank you. 


(Translation) 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Mr. Chairman, do you not think that a bonus would bi 
justified in the case of a bilingual public servant, in view of the fact that he car 
answer in either of the two languages, and because he can work in either of th 
two languages? In view of the fact that very often he accomplishes the work o: 
two people? 

Mr. Carson: Would you please repeat, Sir? 

(English) | 

Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Do you believe there is justification for a bilingual bonus 


since those who are bilingual can either deal in both languages or answer in bott 
languages or receive messages in both languages? 


Mr. Carson: I do not question this at all, given the context in which we are 


i 
working, yes. 


| 

Mr. PRUDHOMME: Given the context. | 
Mr. Carson: And given the fact that we are agreed there should be ¢ 
bilingual public service, then this becomes an additional skill, an additional asset, 
and there is no question in my mind or that of my colleagues that it is a skill 
that should be compensated. At some future timewhen we have achieved a fully 
bilingual work force the need to have special compensation will reduce, but at 
this stage of history, where our need to recruit people with these kinds of skills is’ 
so very great and the possibility of our being able to train enough people in a 
short enough time is so doubtful, I think this is a very important and a very 
practical step to be taken. We must somehow or other make the learning of the 
two languages and the using of the two languages sufficiently important to 
people, and if you are going to do that you have to compensate for it as a 
recognition of the fact that this is an additional asset that we have to have. Mr. 
Chairman, there is no question in my mind about this. 


(Translation) 

Mr. PRUD’HOMME: In order to make it possible to get the Canadian people 
better used to this idea of a bonus would it not be possible to quote examples 
from other countries where this idea of a bonus for a second language is widely 
accepted? I have reference here, for instance, to what is at present the case with 
our armed forces in France. The pay cheque mentions a whole series of bonuses, 
one for social security benefits for instance, and then, further down the list, one 
for “second language’. Since we are in France here the reference is probably to. 
French and English just as it would be German and English in Germany. In’ 
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«der to clear the air a little bit about that matter, in regard to people who seem 
think that this is a novel idea, would it be possible for the Civil Service 
ymmission, when in future it will be providing for this—in fact you have said 
t this is being done now—to quote examples so as to give a better idea of the 
ys and the wherefores of the bonus? 


inglish ) 


Mr. Carson: Mr. Chairman, I think this is a very good idea and a very 
orth-while suggestion. We are going to have to do a selling job and an 
‘plaining job right across the country, and the fact that it is not unique or 
vel should be of considerable assistance to us. I must say when I visit our 
ces in Edmonton, Calgary, Regina, Saskatoon, Vancouver and Victoria and 
Ik about our efforts to bilingualize the service, and the fact we are going to be 
ying a special bonus, I sometimes get very blank stares but it is an educational 
b that we are committed to undertake and I think we are going to make real 
‘ogress. If you will permit me to give you this rather homely illustration. In 
der to facilitate our university recruiting, last summer we brought 150 summer 
terns to Ottawa. These were students specially selected by the universities in 
eir second to last year before graduation. The number that we brought from 
aval and the University of Montreal was deliberately higher, because that is 
here we have the largest block to overcome. We brought them from all 
tiversities, Memorial University in Newfoundland, the University of British 
6lumbia, and so on. We brought these 150 students together and they were 
‘signed to work in a wide variety of departments, but the majority of them 
ere brought together for social occasions and also for weekly seminars. We said 
i oe “We want you to speak in your own language. This will be a real 
urier to many of you at the outset—there will be no interpreters—but try it”. 
| i was thrilling, Mr. Chairman. By the end of the summer we have students from 
rritish Columbia and from the University of Montreal communicating in semi- 
ars with each other, talking in their own language, and understanding what the 
wt one was saying; not perfectly, of course; but this has meant that the 


dents who have gone back to the English-speaking universities know that we 
e serious, and they will be applying themselves to mastering the second 
recs. with much more assiduity. I think we are going to be making real 


ogress. However, it is a job of continually convincing people that you are 
rious. 


Mr. PruD’HOMME: Would you say that the best kind of bilingualism would 
2 a new type of bilingualism, and having you speak English to me and my 
splying to you in French, with both of us being able to understand; or your 
‘viting to me in English and my writing to you in French, and both of us 
nderstanding that, as well? That would perhaps be easier for people who say 
iat they cannot master the “talk” kind of bilingualism. 


| Mr. Carson: This is our objective, Mr. Chairman, and personally I think it is 
-very practical one. I do not think we can ever hope to make people fluent 
nguists, but to bring them up to the point where they can understand what is 
eing said is our most important and immediate objective. 
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Mr. PRUD’HOMME: Have you been successful, and what, approximate 
would be the percentage of your success, with summer students coming here’ 
think this is very worthwile. We had a lot of students here last summer and t¢ 
summer before. Are they coming here only for one summer because it is ve 
nice experience, and then do they disappear? What is your percentage of succe 
so far among those who come here for summer visits, working in differe 
departments? How many later apply to stay in the civil service? 


Mr. Carson: Mr. Chairman, I do not know that we can answer this precise’ 
because this summer was the first time we have done it on a big scale. Howev 
Iam convinced that the number of university students who have applied to cor 
permanently with us, or at least to take our examinations and go through O 
panel this fall—the number who registered interest this fall was 50 per ce 
higher than it was the year before—is some indication that the 150 that we h. 
here this summer have gone back, and, during the months of September ai 
October, have been out as missionaries saying, “Ottawa is not so bad a place”. 

Mr. PRUD’HOMME: It is not so bad after all. | 
An hon. MEMBER: Not during the summer, anyway. | 

Mr. Carson: We had some help from girls from the University of Ottav 
and Carleton University, of course, who make life pleasanter. 


Mr. BEcHAaRD: How many French-Canadian top officials do you have in tI 
Civil Service Commission? 


Mr. Carson: In the commission itself? 
Mr. BEcHARD: Yes. 


Mr. Carson: Mr. Chairman, I would have to hazard a guess. I would say thi 


of our senior officer groups we have about six out of a total of 23, which would It 
a quarter. 


You catch me at a difficult time because one of our most senior ones we hay 
just sent off to service in Paris and London as a Civil Service representative }' 
the United Kingdom and France. He has not yet been replaced by any Frencl 


speaking officer here. 


Mr. PELLETIER: I would like to know—and I request that you pardon A 


{ 
| 


ignorance—what is the mechanism for the determination of criteria for employ 


ment, for instance, in terms of schooling? How is it established that this or the 


job will require this or that amount of schooling? | 
| 


Mr. Carson: This is a very pertinent question, Mr. Chairman, and one whic, 
we keep under review at all times. 

On the eve of delegating more selection authority to departments we ar 
reviewing all of our selection standards to make sure that they are the mos 
current and valid in terms of. occupational requirements. | 
Mr. Blackburn might well want to give you a description of the process tha 
we are going through in trying to review these. 


Mr. G. A. BLACKBURN (Director General, Staffing Branch): Mr. Chairmar 
in the first instance, in the setting up of classification standards, Mr. Anderson’ 


| 
| 
| 
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le make a detailed study of particular occupational areas, level by level. 
his study attempts to point out what is the minimum educational requirement 
each level of each of the occupational areas. This is generally related to the 
-ublic school and university world systems. However, the systems are not 
f andardized across Canada, and in order to make comparisons of students, from 
ne province to another, or one educational system to another, we have a test 
syelopment section which devotes almost all of its energy to building up 
easures of knowledge proficiency by means of standardized tests, commonly 
ferred to as mental ability tests. It is a very difficult process, but it is really on 
he basis of these tests that one decides whether or not a particular candidate has 
sached the minimum educational requirement required by a particular occupa- 
on. 

_ However, when we go out to recruit, if the minimum educational level, for 
xample, is specified as primary school graduation, but the intelligence available 
) us indicates that there are on the market so many people available for this 
ort of work, with higher degrees of education, then there is not a great deal of 
‘int in examining the whole market in order to identify the best qualified. To 
ais end we may have to draw barirers which would limit the number of people 
‘e have to interview personally. We do this by setting a higher barrier in the 
pplication of these selection instruments. It is part, if you like, of a screening 
rocess. 


Now, I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, that I have answered Mr. Pelletier’s 
uestion. 


| Mr. PELLETIER: I might put supplementary questions to you to help you to 
0 just that. 

_\ For instance, if you have a job description that requires, let us say, grade 
2, and people with that grade apply for the job and go through the tests, do you 
ave a general rule of giving special advantage to candidates who have more 
aan the specified minimum, or would you ignore that in the selection after- 


yards? 


9 I do not know if I am making myself clear. Let us say that, for a particular 
ob in the meteorological service, you have established that all candidates must 
ave reached grade 12, and suppose you have a number of candidates who are 
Imost equivalent. Would a higher grade play any role or would you stick to the 
ducational requirement that you have made and rely upon other criteria to 


aake the choice between two candidates who would otherwise be equal? 

PiMMEr BLACKBURN: The answer, Mr. Chairman, is that it depends upon the 
esponse. For example, suppose we had 500 positions and we advertised and got 
,000 applications. We would have to reduce, by a series of tests, the number of 


 andidates until we brought it down, let us say, to 1,000. We would then arrange 


hese 1,000 applicants in order of merit by more detailed examination of their 


| ndividual qualifications and relative merits, and it is only in that circumstance 


hat the extra education of the student would count. Those who were in the 


~ ower end of the educational bracket would be screened out at an earlier stage. 


‘f, however, the market was tight, we would not screen people out on the basis 
of education at all. If we had 500 positions and got only 1,000 applications all 
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those who met the minimum educational requirements would then be py 
through the next stage of the selection process, which would probably be a trad 
test, vocational test, or a mental ability test of some sort. 


Mr. PELLETIER: Is there a minimum requirement which is applied as a ru] 
to the whole of civil services? Is there a rule, or an understanding, that you tak 
no one lower than grade 8, for instance? 


Mr. BLACKBURN: No, sir. 
Mr. PELLETIER: Or eight years of study? Is there no such rule? 
Mr. BLAcKBuRN: There is no such broad rule. 


Mr. PELLETIER: Then I have another question. I have had knowledge o 
applications in very menial jobs, such as cleaning the buildings for instance i} 
Sweepers in a public building, which require grade 8, if I am not mistaken. | 
thought that I had reached the rock bottom of your requirements there, becaus: 
I cannot see what two more school years would add to the competence o 
someone who is hired to sweep floors. | 
Mr. BLACKBURN: The only explanation I can offer—and I am not familia: 
with the particular case—is that if, even in that sort of job, there is a require. 
ment for the individual to read and interpret instructions and to follow, in some 
degree, technical instructions, then such an educational requirement might have 
been specified. But whether or not there is a minimum for classification purposes 
I do not know. 


Mr. A. R. K. ANDERSON (Director, Bureau of Classification Revision): Mr 
Chairman, the Bureau of Classification Revision has not yet tackled the devel- 
opment of standards in the operational category, or more precisely, we have only 
begun to tackle it. 

I would not anticipate that there will be an educational requirement for 
classification purposes of a particular degree of education; but rather suck 
general requirements as the ability to follow simple written instructions and this 


sort of thing, which would not be stated in terms of a number of years oj 
education. | 

Mr. Carson: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could make a comment on Mr) 
Pelletier’s question? The commission is constantly torn between our statutory 
responsibility, which is to find the most meritorious people—the ablest people in 
our society—to fill the positions, and the sort of implied legend that employment, 
in the public service should be open to every citizen of the country. We try to! 
meet both of these, but sometimes you get on to a see saw. 

We advertise as widely and as broadly across the country as we possibly 
can, and we try to make known our requirements to every citizen, as far as it is 
practical to do so. Our statute, however, lays on us, as our first responsibility, 
that we are to hire the ablest. Therefore, if you are in a labour market in which it. 
is fairly easy to hire, there is a strong temptation to the departmental manage-| 
ment that we are serving—in this case, public works, I presume—to try to set the 
requirement—as high as they can so that they get the best that there is of the’ 
labour pool. In other communities, where the labour market is tight, you find 
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‘at the standard is being lowered. This is a matter of judgment. The objective 
always to get the best people that you can for the money that you are able to 
iy. I am not sure really that any other philosophy would be workable in the 
grun. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions of Mr. Carson? 


[ranslation) 


Mr. Bécuarp: Mr. Carson, in any offer of employment you make you 
variably have a requirement of three, four or five years at least on the part of 
je candidate, at least in the particular field involved. If private industry has the 
me requirements, where do you think those people who want to get into the 
ablic service will be able to go? If there is this invariable requirement for three, 

eor six years where do you think people will be able to acquire the necessary 
xperience, whether it be in the public service or elsewhere? Is this absolutely 
acessary in all instances? Would you occasionally accept a student out of 
mugersity? He will never be able to get anywhere if everybody keeps asking for 
ve years experience, or three, or whatever it is. 


Mr. Carson: Mr. Chairman, the bulk hiring is at the entry grades where we 
9 not require experience. I am well aware of the fact that the average citizen, 
seing our posters which go into the newspapers, is observing a small percentage 
ee advertising that does call for experience. This is because we have neither 
je time nor the opportunity to train within the service. I would, however, 


azard a guess that over two-thirds of our hiring is of people for entry jobs 
there we are going to do the training and where they require no experience. 


he group, for example, which is somewhat in the public eye right now, the 


4tter carriers and the postal workers, come to us without any experience 
2quirement. For our clerical and typists jobs we hire right out of the typing 
thools and the secretarial schools. We are by far the largest employer of 
niversity graduates in Canada, hiring right out of the universities. But this kind 
f employment the average citizen would not be aware of, because we go directly 
) the source and do our recruiting at the schools, at the universities and, to some 
xtent, through the National Employment Service, the new Canadian Manpower 
service. But the advertisements which you see are where we are not able to 
rain enough people ina short enough time to meet our requirements. 

| We feel that we probably bear a heavier burden of staff-training than the 
rivate employer does. In the data processing field, for example, which is a fairly 
ew one, we are constantly being raided by all of the major employers, or new 
sers, of computers because we have done the bulk of the training of data 
rocessing people, and our salaries do not move as flexibly as the more competi- 
ive private employer’s. I do not know how many times you pick up the Ottawa 
vapers and see ads from companies, based in Toronto and Montreal, who are 
‘coming to Ottawa to steal from us deliberately. There is no other employer who 
vould justify their running these advertisements. We know that they are 
lirected exclusively at our staff. 

_Ithink, Mr. Chairman, I would like to satisfy the Committee members that 
ve are bearing the lion’s share of training our own people, and the great bulk of 
he employment is at the entry grades, where experience is not called for. 
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Mr. PELLETIER: There is another aspect. I know of the case of a man—and 
am not sure if he is under your commission, so make it clear if he is not; I cou) 
not discover that for myself—who is a skilled labourer and who works for | 
federal department. About a year ago the time for his retirement had come; h 
had reached retirement age. He asked that he be given an extension beyond hi 
retirement age. This was granted on the condition that any work which he di 
beyond his date of retirement would be done at the rate of an apprentice. He ha 
been doing this for.a year now. : 


- The reason given in some correspondence with the department was that thi 
was the only way to keep him in the department without blocking promotion fo 
younger employees who were in the same line. The complaint was that eve: 
when there is no one behind him, he still is employed as an apprentice althougl 
doing the work of a skilled employee. : 


I was just wondering whether it was due to collective agreements, 0 


agreements of any kind, with the employees that this sort of arrangement wouk 
take place? ; 


Mr. Carson: Mr. Chairman, I think I can be quite certain that this positio 
and this employee are not covered by the present Civil Service Act. 


The new bill to which Parliament has given second reading, and which you 
will shortly have before you, I hope—the new Public Service Employmen: 
Act—brings the prevailing rate employees, as they are called, under the act anc 
then a different regime will apply to them than now. applies. The presen’ 
prevailing rate employees, which covers the great bulk of the labouring anc 
trades positions in the service—roughly 40,000 of them—were excluded from thy 
Civil Service. Act in years gone by and will only be brought into the meri: 
system with the passage of the new legislation. 


This situation which you describe could not occur in the case of an employee 
under the Civil Service Act, because the Act spells out that an employee must be 
paid for the rate of the position which he holds, and to demote him, in effect, as 
you have described, would be a very unfair arrangement. 


I can understand how this sort of situation which you have described car 
occur, because the prevailing rate employees do tend to be represented, althougl, 
there is no legal collective bargaining as yet, by the traditional A.F. of L. trades, 
or building trades, and in those situations the department is sometimes unde!) 
pressure from the craft union to enter into arrangements like this, to make sure 
that apprentices are able to move up to the journeyman category, rather than 
blocking a journeyman’s position on the establishment. 


I must say it does not sound very fair as far as the individual is concerned, 


because if he is performing as a journeyman he should be drawing a journey- 
man’s rate. 


Mr. PELLETIER: What is the general attitude towards retirement in the civil 
service. Is it an iron rule and does it apply automatically? . 


Mr. Carson: No, it does not, Mr. Chairman. The Public Service Superan- 
nuation Act does permit an employee to retire after 35 years of service whether 
he has reached 65 or not. I cannot give you the number of extensions that are 
granted. each year past the age of 65, but certainly there are a fair number of 
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. I think this is always made on the basis of will extending this individual 
pld up the promotion or advancement of some one else? If it will, then I think it 
probably discouraged. In the last few years, of course, we have been in such a 
tht labour market that many departments have preferred—have en- 
aged—people to stay on after age 65 because they knew it would be 
tremely difficult to replace the skills which they have. 


ty ay, lite 
| Mr. PELLETIER: Whose decision is that in the present set up? 


‘Mr. Carson: This is the deputy head’s decision, to age 70. 


} Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Mr. Chairman, the words “prevailing rates” of course, 
ng a bell with me, being a regional person—I hope not in outlook, but in fact. 
en the prevailing rate people come within the public service will there be, 


daeeaniy speaking, equality of pay? 


| 
_ Mr. Carson: Mr. Chairman, I really cannot prejudge this. It is going to be 
e of the major problems facing the employees and the government in collec- 
ye bargaining, because we do have civil servants, who are on a national rate, 
forming the same work, sometimes, I am sorry to say, Mr. Fairweather, 
ongside the prevailing rate employees who are paid on regional rates, and in 
ur part of the country this must seem like nonsense, because the national rate 
will tend to be higher than the regional rate. In other parts of the country it 
‘orks the other way, that the regional rate is higher than the national rate. I 
uld think this is going to be one of the really very difficult problems both for 
e staff associations and for the employer to settle under collective bargaining, 
because there are arguments on both sides of the coin, Your professionals, or 
yur heads, or your directors and that type of person, are all on national rates. 
re whole civil service is on national rates with the exception of nurses. 


Mr. FarrweEaTHER: The other night, on public service, when we were meet- 
ie we heard people who said that industry in the maritimes would not like it. I 
ive come ‘to the view now, reluctantly, that it is time that industry in the 
aritimes made this contribution to the economic development. There are many 
her aids and other techniques that the government can use rather than keeping 
ie salaries low, and other governments are using them. 

| _ Mr. Carson: There is no question, from the point of view of the administra- 
ve, professional and technical staff, that national rates are the only workable 
‘rmula, because we do not depend on the mobility and capacity to transfer 
im for experience purposes, and if you get into a regional rate problem that 
terferes with the inability and transferability of people. 

_ .When you get down at the trades level, where there is very little mobility of 
\e work force, then, of course, froma managerial point of view, the argument is 
% quite so strong. It becomes really a philosophic and public policy decision; 
d I will be most interested—because the commission will.be sitting on the side 
nes after collective bargaining begins—I will be most interested to see what the 
arties decide. 

| Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I suppose this is not the time f 


wr example, the justices of the'various supreme courts. 
mit, but the workload even in that category is not comp 


E55 


or a discussion, but take, 
It is quite a small area, I 
arable at all. 
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Mr. Carson: So I believe. 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Yet it is national policy. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carson, I am interested in the junior executive offic 
program. I did not see anything directly referring to it in your report. I don 
think that was specifically referred to in any comments today. It is not really | 
internship, as you speak of in the report. Could you explain what it is, and gi 
us any assessment of the program? 


Mr. Carson: I will make a few general comments, Mr. Chairman, and I w 
then ask Mr. Blackburn to continue, if that is agreeable? 

The junior executive officer and the junior foreign officer are our ty 
major entry points for young university graduates other than in the engineerijj 
and science fields. We do bring university graduates directly into engineeri 
positions and scientific positions, but they come into professional careers. ; 


The junior executive officers are the group which we bring in as trainees ) 
work in the administrative stream of the government service, and during t) 
first year or so the commission takes some continuing interest in, and respons 
bility for, them. They are assigned to work in departments, but we try to keep 
close eye on them to make sure that they are given a variety of experiences a1 
rotations and are given some basic training in public administration. After th 
have sort of served their apprenticeship, they then move in, of course, : 
administrative positions and work their way up in the department to which thi 
have been assigned. But this designation, junior executive officer, is one that y 
have used in the past for recruiting purposes to bring in really administrati: 
apprentices. We are changing the name to administrative trainees in the cla 
sification revision program and my understanding—correct me if I am wron 
Ross,—is that this assumes they will be two years in this category, or in th 
group, before they move into what we call a classified position. Pa 


Perhaps Mr. Blackburn would like to elaborate on some of this. | 


| 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carson, I think for the moment my question is sufi 
ciently answered, and since we have a quorum in the Committee at present, 


wonder if we might deal with a number of matters which should be dealt wii 


by the Committee. | 


! 


Mr. Carson: Are you through with us, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we would have an indication of whether there al 
any further questions from any member of the Committee, or whether or not M 
Carson and his officials could be excused. | 


An hon. Memser: I want to thank you on behalf of the Committee. | 
Mr. Carson: Thank you very much. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I add my personal thanks to all you gentlemen. 


Mr. Carson: Mr. Chairman, we are very grateful for the interest which yo 
and your colleagues have shown. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Gentlemen, I have received a letter from Mr. 
ton Basford, M.P., which I would like to read to you: 


It is with regret that I must inform you that circumstances make it 

| : necessary for me to resign as Vice-Chairman of the Broadcasting Com- 

~ mittee. The demands of my position as Co-Chairman of the Special Joint 

| Committee on Consumer Credit Prices are such that it would not be 

| possible for me to do justice to both these positions concurrently. I wish, 
however, to remain a member of the Broadcasting Committee. 


Is it your wish that this resignation be accepted? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Agreed, with regret. 

- Nominations should now be opened for the election of a new Vice- 
Yhairman. 

| _ Mr. Bécuarp: Mr. Chairman, I propose that Mr. Berger be elected Vice- 
‘Yhairman of the Committee. 


{ An hon. MEMBER: I second the motion. 

‘The CHarrman: Is that agreed? 

| _ Agreed. 

ae che CHAIRMAN: May I congratulate Mr. Berger on his elevation to high 
office. I look forward to my association with him on this Committee. 

Mr. BERGER: May I thank you all, and assure you that I will do my best. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Long-winded, as you may be! 

The steering committee met yesterday. Up until today the steering commit- 
tee was composed of Mr. Fairweather, Mr. Prittie, Mr. Basford and myself. Mr. 
Basford will be replaced on that steering committee by Mr. Berger. 

| The steering committee has a report which I might read to you. 

| The eleventh report of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure. 

| Your subcommittee recommends that (1) your Committee consider 
fs the estimates of the CBC on November 15 and November 22, 


the next two Tuesdays 

and the estimates of the BBG on December 1. 
An hon. MemBER: On the Thursday, Mr. Chairman, we may have difficulty 
in obtaining a quorum. There are certain obstacles to Mr. Fairweather and me 
playing our part. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes; I am sorry. We had not considered the position of the 
Conservative members next week. 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: We tried to do the same when you were in that position. 


An hon. Memser: No; I said Thursday. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Prittie preferred Tuesday. 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: We will treat him well. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I am sure he would not have any serious objection if th 


CBC officials can be here on the 17th rather than the 15th. That would b 
preferable. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: It would be very awkward, as we saw this morning 
gentlemen, to bring a group of senior people. This is an example of what wa 
going on the other day in the argument in the House. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to amend it and make it the 17th instead 0 
the 15th? 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I would prefer that. 


The CHAIRMAN: And leave the 22nd intact? 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Thank you very much: 
Mr. Prup’HommM«E: I second that. | 


The CHAIRMAN: And the BBG on December Ist; is that satisfactory? 


“Subject to the Officials being able to come on those dates, that aspect of th¢ 
report is agreed on? sal 


Mr. McCLEAvE: We are going to have two more committees set up nex’ 
week, Mr. Chairman, which will make life even more than it is now. 


The CHAIRMAN: The second part of the sub-committee’s recommendation is 
that oe liter ry 

Your committee requests permission from the House to meet in 

- Montreal on December 5 and 6, or such other dates as circumstances may 

require for the purpose of visiting the headquarters of the National Film 

Board and examining the officials of that Board, and ‘also to visit the 

- Montreal: Production Centre of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 

- and: that the Clerk of the Committee and supporting staff accompany the 

committee to Montreal. a 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): During two days? | 

The.CHAIRMAN: Yes; the suggestion was that we spend December 5 at the 
National Film Board. and actually consider the estimates .of the National Film 
Board while there; that we stay there overnight and devote December 6 to. 
visiting CBC quarters in Montreal, which would give us a bit of background for 
the discussions that we will have on the-white paper. | 


I expect that the committee would also want to visit the Toronto production | 
centre at some point; but when we are in Montreal to visit the National Film| 
Board it was thought that we might take the opportunity to see the Montreal | 
production centre of the CBC. M , 

Mr. Farr weEatuer: Perhaps our colleagues from Quebec will assure us of | 
an evening meal, 


Mr. PRUD’HOMME: We could do that among ourselves. 
The CHAIRMAN: Before asking for any concurrence in this report I think we 
should assure ourselves that we are going to have a quorum at the meeting in. 
Montreal. Actually the only time we would require a quorum’ would be on the. 
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th. Could we have from those who are present an indication of who will be 
oing to Montreal for December 5 and 6? 


Mr. Hymn: I do not know when I will be back from Jasper. 
The CHAIRMAN: Your committee is supposed to be back. 


Mr. HymMMEN: We are leaving Thursday and I think we will be back 
unday, as far as I know. 


f 


} 
_ The CHAIRMAN: There seems to be a unanimous indication from those 
resent that they will attend. We should be confident of having a quorum, then. 


An hon. MempBer: If the House is still sitting? 
The CHAIRMAN: If Parliament has not been dissolved by then. 


| ee hon. MEMBER: Will we be studying the White Paper.before the end of 
he year? 


The CHAIRMAN: Our present problem is that the White Paper has not yet 
yeen referred to the committee. We do have the estimates of the BBG to hold on 
0 so long as we need to preserve a frame of reference. 


Mr. PELLETIER: On that subject, Mr. Chairman, do I understand that we 
ave now dealt with all the other estimates besides the CBC, BBG and the NFB? 


The CHAIRMAN: We are about to deal with some estimates as soon as we 
-jave completed this motion of concurrence in the sub-committee’s report. Al- 
ough we have heard witnesses, we have not dealt with the estimates, on the 
National Museum, or the Civil Service Commission. I will ask you for a motion 
m those items shortly. Having done that, we will then just have the National 
7ilm Board, the CBC and the BBG. 


Mr. PELLETIER: What is the last one you mentioned? 


| The CHAIRMAN: The National Museum and the Civil Service Commission, 
which I will ask you to deal with this morning. 


_ Mr. PELLETIER: Is it the view of the Steering Committee that we can, 
without duplicating our work, eventually go into the CBC estimates and the 
BBG estimates before having the White Paper referred to us? 


The CHAIRMAN: It was the view of the Steering Committee that we could 
Jiscipline ourselves sufficiently that we could deal with the estimates of the CBC 
at least, and start into the BBG, and by that time we might have the White 
Paper before us. So long as we keep the BBG estimates before us we have as 
much scope, really, as if we had the White Paper. It would be a shame simply to 
mark time waiting for an atmosphere in the House to permit the White Paper to 


be referred to us. 


May we have a motion for concurrence in the Eleventh Report of the 
Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure? 


Mr. BEcHARD: I so move. 
Mr. AssELIn (Charlevoix): I second the motion. 


| Motion agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN: At the last meeting we heard evidence from the Officias ¢ 


the National Museum of Canada and it was agreed they would not have to retur. 
today. May we then deal with item 15 of the estimates of the Secretary of Stat 
department, relating to the National Museum of Canada. Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will now call Item 1 of the Civil Service Commission. 


CIvIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


1. Salaries and Contingencies of the Commission including compen. 
sation in accordance with the Incentive Award Plan of the Public Servic 


of Canada, $8,087,900 
Item agreed to 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I believe that is all the business for today. I 
there is no further business this meeting stands adjourned. 
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8Mr. Peters, 


. MacDonald (Prince), Mr. Prittie, 


. Mackasey, 
. Macquarrie, 
- McCleave, 


Mr. Munro, 


Mr 
Mr 


. Nugent, 
. Pelletier, 


Mr. Prud’homme, 
Mr. Richard, 
Mr. Sherman, 


“Mr. Simard,’ -. 


Mr. Stafford—(25). 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


TuESDAY, November 15, 1966. 


0: ‘dered,—That the names of Messrs. Simard and Clermont be substituted 
hose of Messrs. Laprise and Trudeau on the Standing Committee on 
adeasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts. 


WEDNESDAY, November 16, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Peters be substituted for that of Mr. 
er on the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the 


Attest. 
LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, November 17, 1966. 
(45) 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
ret this day at 9.45 a.m. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Jean Berger, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Berger, Clermont, Cowan, Fairweather, 
lymmen, MacDonald (Prince), McCleave, Peters, Richard, Simard—(11). 


In attendance: From the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: Messrs. J. A. 
juimet, President; V. F. Davies, Vice-President, Finance; J. P. Gilmore, Vice- 
resident, Planning; Guy Coderre, Vice-President, Administration. 


On motion of Mr. Fairweather seconded by Mr. Béchard, the Committee 
greed to reduce its printing from 2,000 copies in English and 1,000 copies in 
‘rench of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence to 1,000 copies in English and 
00 copies in French relating to the CBC. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of the Estimates for the 
Yanadian Broadcasting Corporation and the Chairman called Item 1, Grant in 
respect of the net operating amount required to discharge the responsibilities of 
he national broadcasting service. 


- Mr. Ouimet, after introducing his officials, made a statement and was 
»xamined thereon, assisted by Messrs. Gilmore and Davies. 


The examination of the witnesses still continuing, at 11.00 a.m., the Com- 
nittee adjourned to Tuesday, November 22, 1966 at 9.30. a.m. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus ) 


THURSDAY, November 17, 1966. 


| rv The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Order, please. I see we have a quorum. Our time is 
mited this morning; we have to leave this room by 11 o’clock. Before we 
soceed may I say that each member of the Committee was sent a questionnaire 
garding the trip early in December to Montreal. I ask that you complete the 
rm, sign it, and send it as soon as possible to our Clerk, Mr. Slack, so that we 
wn plan for this coming trip. 

~ On April 21, the Committee agreed to print 2,000 copies in English and 1,000 
ypies in French of its minutes of proceedings relating to the Canadian Broad- 
asting Corporation. I am informed from the distribution office that there was a 
msiderable surplus of copies. Should we revise those figures and cause to be 
rinted 1,000 copies in English and 500 copies in French? If so, can we have a 
iotion to that effect now? 


| _Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I so move. 
‘Mr. BEcHARD: I second the motion. 


- Motion agreed to. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, this morning we commence consideration 
f the estimates of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. I will call Item 1 of 
be CBC Estimates and ask the President of the CBC, Mr. Alphonse Ouimet, 
vho is our guest this morning, to introduce his officials and then perhaps make a 
wief opening statement. 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


1. Grant in respect of the net operating amount required to discharge 
the responsibilities of the national broadcasting service, $110,643,000. 


Translation) 

| Mr. OuIMET: Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce my colleagues, Mr. 
3ilmore, who is the Vice President of Planning and Operations, Mr. Davies, who 
s our Vice President of Finance, and Mr. Coderre, who is Vice President of 


Administration. ? 
Mr. Chairman, since I did not quite know which specific aspect of CBC 


activity the Committee wished to study first of all, I have no specific statement to 
Jeliver this morning. However, I hope you will enable me to do so later on if I 
think it desirable. This morning, I would like to make a few remarks before I 


answer your questions. 


(English) 
| Mr. Chairman, the first point I would like to touch on before attempting 
to answer your questions is with regard to my personal plans. As you know, 
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I personally advised the Prime Minister some months ago and he announced 
publicly six weeks ago that for personal and professional reasons I will not be 
available to carry on as head of the Corporation after the new broadcasting 
legislation in whatever form it may take comes into effect. 


At the time it was expected that the new act would be passed by parliament 
by the end of this year or by early 1967, and obviously I would not have 
announced my intentions publicly so far ahead of time had I known what we all 
realize now that the new act probably will not be in effect for several months, 
Your Chairman recently stated in Toronto that it would be late in 1967, or 
possibly not before early 1968. However, you certainly are better judges of this 
than me. 


So that this question as to the leadership of the Corporation at this time may 
not introduce any element of doubt or be the source of further speculation in the 
proceedings of the Committee. I feel I should let you know at this first meeting 
that I have no intention of abandoning my post before the new legislation comes 
into effect. Neither will I allow, as I have already told the Prime Minister, 
enticing, even if delayed, prospects of less exacting pursuits to distract me in any 
way from the continuing obligation of my position at a crucial time for the 
Corporation. There will be no change in my approach to my responsibilities, and 
no slacking down until my successor or successors are appointed under new 
legislation. However, please hurry, gentlemen; after 32 years of married life I 
would very much hate to have my wife divorce me because of some delay in 
parliamentary proceedings. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Chairman, I do not know how much longer you will spend with the 
CBC, either on its budget, its activities at large or the White Paper. But I am 
quite aware that it is quite probable that the committee of 1966-67 on 
Broadcasting, Films and the Arts is the last one I will be called upon to appear 
before I stop being a Public Servant. I will not say that this breaks my heart. 
You would not believe me if I said so, because there are many other easier ways 
to end one’s life or to occupy one’s leisure than to sit here and be on the 
Parliamentary hot seat. But I would not be completely frank with you if I did 
not say right away that this is something of a slight disappointment to me, and 
this worries me somehow. I shall be more explicit later on about this. The CBC 
was always proud of being directly responsible to Parliament rather than to the 
government of the day or any other higher authority. Every time I attended a 
parliamentary committee, I was quite aware that this was a meeting with the 
CBC’s boss, or at least the boss’ delegate, and this was one of the few opportuni- 
ties to have with one’s boss an open and constructive discussion, for both sides. 
The minutes of proceedings of 1959, 1961 and even 1966, which are the last ones 
we attended, make me aware of the fact that we have not found the magic 
formula which would make these meetings as productive as we can expect them 
to be. Too often I had the feeling that your predecessors reached the end of their 
proceedings convinced that they had not managed to get through the CBC’s 
armour. On the other hand, the CBC felt just as frustrated because it could not 
discuss the essential problems which made the performance of its work quite 
difficult. I mention a concern of mine now: a concern that I shall not be able to 
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ive you, before I leave, a general outlook of all the activities of the CBpeins 
spirations, its problems, to enable you to really have a good idea of how 
mportant its work is, and the value and quality of its work. I had the same 
oncern when I appeared before the committee in 1961, and I would like to read 
few excerpts of what I said then. You will be surprised how similar the 
ituation was in 1961 to what it is now. This is what I said. It is not very long. I 
ill read just an extract, for I appeared for twenty-two days. Of course I will 
ot read the whole thing. 


a) 


Since the advent of television the Corporation, at any time, has been 
if most talked about, written about, editorialized on—for-and-against, 
raised and damned, of all Canadian institutions other than the government, 
egardless of party. The press gives us a lot of attention at any time, and I am 
old that at parliamentary committee time, when the newspapers can blend into 
me their predilection for the CBC and their natural proclivity for the political, 
en our newspaper lineage—I should say, probably, mileage—soars to extraor- 
jinary levels. Whatever the standards of normalcy may be in other fields, those 
which may imply quite contentment do not apply to broadcasting, particularly to 
ae broadcasting. 


Elements of change, controversy and challenge are intrinsic to the system, 
ind these can be built up almost every day by the powerful magnifying effects of 
‘elevision into a first-class controversy. This is inherent to the nature of the 
nedium and to the nature and the role of the Coroporation. Also inherent to the 
iature of the Corporation, as it is to all other human institutions, its fallibility. 
However, the one big difference between the Corporation and any other 
Canadian institution is that we have no closets in which to hide our skeletons. 
We live in a huge glass house with—I said at the time—3.5 million windows, but 
ctually it is nearer to 5 million today, one in practically every home in Canada; 
and there we are every minute of the day with all our qualities and all our 
perfections for everyone to see. As I have already said, there are times when 
we would like to be a little less conspicuous. On the other hand, to the objective 
lbserver the good things we do should be as apparent as our shortcomings. This 
why I suggest that any assessment of the Corporation should be made in the 
ight of our achievements and not on the basis of the amount of controversy that 
the Corporation may give rise to from time to time. As we say in our main 
ubmission, the staff of the Corporation day in and day out, year in and year out, 
compile an enviable record of public service, and I would say the same thing 
exactly today. Every now and then there is a great temptation to overlook this 
service in the light of some unsuccessful program experiment and occasional 
lapse, or the unavoidable reaction to the broadcasts of controversial ideas, all of 
which seem to gain a disproportionate amount of attention. Yet, I sincerely 
believe that the CBC’s solid core of program service by which its worth to 
Canada should be measured has been gained only by its willingness to experi- 
ment, by its continued dissatisfaction with anything second-rate, and by its 
conviction that ideas are worth exploring. 
This is the end of what I will quote from the 1961 testimony. But I would 
like to note in passing, as I am sure you have noted yourselves, that the very 
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same management which, in 1966, had to defend itself against charges of being 
timid and reactionary felt compelled, in 1961, to defend the Corporation’s 
boldness and experimental approach to programming. 
Be this as it may, I can assure you that my colleagues and I are most anxious 
to co-operate with this Committee in every possible way. I do hope you will find 
time to compare the over-all quality of our program services and our operating 
efficiency with those of other major broadcasting organizations in other coun- 
tries. If you find it possible to do this I feel confident that in spite of the many 
improvements we still have to bring about, in spite of some rather silly internal 
controversy, you will find that the CBC ranks amongst the most progressive 
and the most efficient broadcasting organizations in the world—I would add, 
perhaps the best over-all in relation to the resources at its disposal and the 
particular challenges it has to make. If I can give you a glimpse of that broad 
picture before I leave in some months from now I would be very happy to. 


(Translation) 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. President, for what you 
have just said. We shall now proceed with Item No. 1 of the 1966-1967 Esti- 
mates of the CBC. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: First of all, I would like to thank the president for a very 
evocative statement of the role and the responsibilities of the Corporation, I 
think it is good to be reminded of the testimony that came before. 

I am wondering about the prospects for television coverage in rural 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. This has been the subject of a good many questions 
in parliament, and two of our colleagues who are not able to be here today are 
very interested in the subject. 


Mr. OuIMET: I believe that certain members of the Committee are familiar 
with the plans of the Corporation for coverage generally and how we proceed. 
Actually, our engineers and our planning group have projects I imagine for 
every community in Canada which is not served or not served adequately at the 
moment. On the other hand, we proceed in accordance with a certain formula of 
cost per capita, and we try to do a number of these projects in accordance with 
this formula each year. Since you are talking about something specific in the case 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, which I think you mentioned, I am not sure that 
I have all the figures in my mind. I would like the permission of the Chairman to 
ask Mr. Gilmore, who is our vice president of planning, to give you further 
details. 


Mr. J. P. GILMORE (Vice President, Planning): Mr. Chairman, taking the 
two provinces in question, I would like to start by saying that in television we 
are planning a major project at Saskatoon, from which will be developed 
satellite stations. We do not, at the moment, have a television station in Sas- 
katchewan at all. As you know, the licences there were not granted to us at the 
start. Now we are going in, with the BBG policy enunciated about a month 
ago, and putting the alternate station in Saskatoon, also with studios in Regina. 
Mind you, this is all assuming approval of estimates to come. This is the start of 
the development channel there. 

In northern Manitoba, I would like to tell you first of all we have an 
excellent television recording service which supplies our two stations at Flin 
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Plon and The Pas in north central Manitoba. We had hoped originally to build a 
station at Baldy Mountain half way up the province and fill in there, but because 
that satellite was not granted the Corporation—we have a gap there which we 
hope to fill. Beyond this there are three basic areas which must be covered. I 
might say, first of all, that at Churchill we program the station mainly. It is a 
community operated station. We are watching its operation and we are in touch 
with their management to see that they do not get into too much trouble. But let 
lus take the specific problems one at a time—Thompson, Lynn Lake and a couple 
of other smaller communities. These areas are going to be covered by what we 
think is a very exciting new development, Mr. Chairman. It is called euphemis- 
tically the Frontier Coverage Package. It is a small, self-contained transmitter 
which will be programmed either from a network connection, if we can get the 
inetwork up that far, or from television recordings—a cheaper method of video- 
tape than the standard network distribution method. We are starting experimen- 
tally, hopefully in the early spring at two locations, one of which is Lynn Lake, 
the other Yellowknife. If this works, as we think it will, at Lynn Lake, this is the 
beginning of a development in northern Manitoba and about 30 other locations 
‘which we have pinpointed across the Canadian north. That is what is in the 
books. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CLERMONT: I would like to ask a supplementary question. Mr. Gilmore 
‘mentioned the West. Do you have problems for some areas in Quebec? I am 


basing myself on certain questions put in the House and on letters received by 
myself with regard to a satellite service. 


I Mr. OuIMET: The areas which do not receive adequate service for the time 
_being either in radio or television are widespread all over the country. In Quebec 
‘there are many such areas, but there are also some in other provinces. 


Mr. CLERMONT: Does the CBC intend to carry out the programme announced 
by Mr. Gilmore for Saskatchewan and Manitoba? 


| Mr. OuIMET: Yes, exactly. We have exactly the same kind of plans. 
(English) 
‘Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I have two more question, which will be regional. What 


are the plans for the English television station in New Brunswick now that the 
freeze is off. 


Mr. GimoreE: I presume you are referring to the Fredericton Area. Act- 
ually, we interpret the new policy announcement of the BBG as permitting us to 
apply within the next 18 months for a station down there. Now, the big problem, 
_as you probably know, is the channel allocation. We are serving with DOT and 
BBG on a committee to take the channel allocations down there and redistribute 
them if at all possible, hopefully bringing in what we call drop-in channels to 
give a little more coverage possibility before moving to UHF—that is the other 
band; we are in the VHF band now, of which there are effectively 12 channels. 
Although there are 13 allocated the number 1 channel is not used because it 
interferes with amateurs. The 12 channels there are pretty well allocated 
throughout the region. There is, as you know, about two channels possible. We 
hope to get a third in and then reshuffle the whole thing. Hopefully, the objec- 
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tive of this committee is to provide complete alternate viewing throughout that 
entire area; the CBC as the prime national service and CTV. 


Mr. Outmet: Mr. Chairman, may I add something to what Mr, Gilmore has 
said because I think it is quite important. As you know, television has developed 
somewhat on an ad hoc basis. The timing of applications for licences in various 
areas depended on the conditions on the market that they were to serve. We are 
at the stage where there must be an over-all study of all our channel resources 
before we go much further, so that we make sure that we do not grant a channel 
to one particular applicant today which might be vitally necessary tomorrow in 
order to provide broader coverage and a more efficient pattern of coverage. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Could I ask a supplementary at this point on 
maritime re-allocation of channels. It is my understanding that involved in this 
re-allocation there is in the minds of the CBC the possibility of acquiring the 
Charlottetown operation, CFCY not with those call letters and operating a 
television operation out of that area? 


Mr. Giumore: Mr. MacDonald, the problem there is that of the private 
operator is an affiliate and a good affiliate of ours and if he gets into the situation 
where the station is untenable, as he anticipates, we would propose not to let 
that station go because we would require it for the national coverage. It gives 
an excellent coverage there. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): You say you would not let it go. You mean that 
this would be an origination point, not a satellite transmission? 


Mr. Gitmore: No, it would not be a satellite. The plan there—and as you 
realize it is a small plant—would be to keep it operating pretty much the way it 
is now, but we would increase by about double the national network service 
carried, while still keeping a good bit of local identity such as news and public 
affairs. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: French language radio and television in eastern and 
northern New Brunswick have been under criticism publicly and by various 
agricultural and other groups recently. What are the plans to increase the 
coverage in that part of my province? 


Mr. OvIMET: I think we will leave this to Mr. Gilmore; it is more in his field. 


Mr. GitmorE: Mr. Chairman, I am not sure I understand the question 
clearly. I should go back to base and say to you that on the planning format of 
the corporation we have a complete plan for French and English networks, radio 
and television, for distribution right across the country and hopefully, distribu- 
tion by satellite for program sources eventually—sooner than later on that one. 
In the case of the coverage in the New Brunswick area, we have tentatively 
allocated channels and we are proceeding on the cost per capita basis. As you 
know we have one station— 


Mr. Cowan: You mentioned cost per capita; it is nice to know that you are 
even thinking about it. Iam talking about the CBC, not you personally. 


Mr. GILMoRE: We do all our planning on a cost per capita basis, sir. 
Mr. Cowan: It is quite interesting to hear that you even think of cost. 
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Mr. GILMOoRE: Mr. Fairweather, there is one licence pending in that area and 
\here are about four projects which are not in the licence stage but are in the 
olanning stage. As you know, up at the end of the island and over toward the 
‘Madeleine Islands we have a complete service. Cheticamp, Madeleine and one 
bther area. We expect to expand that network service which we are required to 
set up to the maximum population area by branches off. We have about four 
Eibas under study at the present time. 

_ Mr. FaIRWEATHER: The reason I asked the question was that only last week 
complaints were received from Moncton about the power. 


Mr. OUIMET: This is very important. Would you comment on that, Mr. 
Gilmore? 

Mr. GILMORE: We are increasing the power of Moncton. We are in the 
process of doing that to give a much better area of coverage to pick up some 
thousands of people in the area; then based on the proof of performance we 
expect to happen, we will plan other satellites from there. 

__ Mr. FarrwEaTuHeER: When is this going to take place? 

Mr. GiItMorE: I would say this is a 2 to a 24 year development project, 
assuming the estimates go as we hope they will. 

Mr. Ourmet: Excuse me; it is 2 or 24 years on the basis of the over-all 
project, but actually the increase in power at Moncton is already in process. 

Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): Just a specific supplementary at this point. Will 
this power increase also affect the broadcasting of the French station to the 
heavily settled Acadian area of Prince Edward Island, because there has been 
some real problems there. 

| Mr. GILMOoRE: Hopefully yes. 

Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): I wonder whether the broadcasting pattern per- 
jneps even needed to be altered. 

| Mr. GiumorE: Let me tell you, Mr. MacDonald, that the curves drawn 
indicate they will. I believe the curves, when they perform, and then when we 
see where they fall short because of shadows and what not, we put the satellites 


r4 


Mr. PETERS: This is the radio field, I presume. 
| Mr. GiumMor:E: The last one was television. 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: I have one last chauvinistic and personal question. When 
can we get national news and national commentaries in the maritimes at 11 
o’clock at night? 

Mr. OUIMET: We have had this project on the books now for some years but, 
as you know, this is an improvement in service and must be listed as such when 
we appear before the Treasury Board. Uusually in the traditional process of 
paring down estimates—and we are not the only ones affected in this way—t 1s 
the improvements that suffer, and we have had to delay this project from year to 
year. This matter was discussed at our recent board meeting and we decided that 
no matter what happens, this one must go through, because it is absolutely 
useless, frankly, to transmit the national news at midnight in the maritimes and 
to transmit it at 12.30 a.m. in Newfoundland. The whole pattern must be 
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readjusted. Although this will be a big program improvement, the means to 
achieve it are technical ones, involving additional microwaves, which is costly, 
This has been our problem. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: It seems to me that the extremities of this country need 
national news almost more than the central parts. They certainly need the 
commentary because there is no national press. This is why I asked this question. 


Mr. OumMeET: Mr. Gilmore could explain this a bit further. 


Mr. GiumoreE: Mr. Chairman, I think it would be useful just to explore for 
one minute what is involved. As you know, it is generally acknowledged that in 


Calgary we operate one of the most outstanding and up-to-date videotape delay — 
centres in the world. This is a videotape delay centre for television and it is 
pretty easy, as the time zones move that way, to delay the central or eastern time 


zone material; but as it is a little difficult to anticipate time—we have not found 
equipment to do that—what we are talking about here is literally producing the 
English or French network service, whichever is involved, one hour or 1% 
hours—and at the moment, we are planning one hour. Newfoundland will still 
have it one-half hour off. We will produce everything one hour earlier. We have 
a choice in news, which is the critical thing as you mentioned—and certainly we 
agree. Do we release live news one hour earlier in the east, or do we release it 
only to the maritimes, record it and delay it with updating, or do we produce 
two—and this is really the essence of the problem. 


Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Thank you very much. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I know I should know this from Mr. Ouimet’s 
report, but I wonder if you could give us the gross receipts or revenue of the 
CBC compared to the amount of the operating grant for this year and next year. 


Mr. OuIMET: The gross receipts are of the order of $30 million odd, but Mr. 
Davies can give you the exact figure. I presume you are talking about the gross 
before payments to the private stations and to other networks because we have 
to pay a commission. Our net is of the order of $25 million and our gross about 
$35 million. 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): The other day in this Committee, when dealing 
with the Archives and the National Library, I brought up the subject of 
retaining in some orderly system a lot of our cultural production that is now 
coming forth in film, videotape and sound recording tape. The National Library 
has not really made a move in that direction as yet. I mentioned that it was my 
understanding, to quote myself, that the CBC-owned archives, particularly with 
respect to videotape and film, were a bit chaotic. I would like to know from you 
sir, or others who are with you today, what provisions are now being made to 
keep in some orderly fashion the hundreds of thousands of footage of film. 
Certainly this material will be of great benefit to future citizens when they wish’ 
to study what our society was doing, saying and thinking in the year through. 
the 1950’s, the 1960’s and so on? . 


Mr. Ourmet: At the moment, we do have what I might call an archives. 
system in its preliminary stages of development. I feel very strongly that we 
should develop it further, but it is something that costs quite a bit of money to 
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keep going simply because videotape is expensive. Every reel of videotape costs 
ome hundreds of dollars. I think we have many programs that deserve to be 
cept practically intact—all of the news items— 


| _ Mr. Cowan: “Seven Days’’. 


_ Mr. OUIMET: Some items on “Seven Days”, yes, and we are transferring 
‘ome of those to film and to kine recording, the old method of recording; but 
ven that is fairly expensive and we are not doing as much as we should be 
oing. This is something which is now being studied as there is a need to do a 


_. Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): My concern is not whether or not it should be 
ept. I understand a lot of material is kept but on kind of a helter-skelter 
sis—opera is almost impossible to locate. Also, it is difficult to ascertain 
whether the material is there from a production that was produced three or four 
years ago. In some instances some very important pieces that have been done 
ave simply disappeared. Whether they were thrown out or put in a back room 
somewhere, I do not know. There seems to be a lack of organization. This is a 
matter that concerns me. There is no criteria, there is not sufficient staff avail- 
able to make a good cataloguing service, and this has been a particular problem. 


| Mr. Gitmore: May I comment on that, sir. I would say that the negative of 
all of the public affairs or important historical material is available. The negative 
of commercial drama or this sort of thing is not available. There is a deliberate 
policy on this. We have kept the negative and one print in kine. We are in 
ee of making a selection from the videotape—and you are perfectly right; 


ere is not enough staff to do this full time. It is quite a comprehensive job to 
do. As I just mentioned to the President, one of our centennial projects to start 
next year is the careful analysis of this, and we are giving. a little concentration 
on this with the centennial money in next year’s budget. 


Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): I am glad the centennial came along right now, 
Mr. Gilmore. I would hate to think we would have to wait to get it from a 
supplementary source. 


ti 
as 


Mr. GILMoRE: We agree, and we are not the only broadcasting organization 
in this difficulty. It is just the sheer volume of millions and millions of feet of 


film. 


Mr. Prters: How do you store this material? What is the physical problem? 
It seems to me that if you do keep the kine tape you have an immense volume of 
it. Will we eventually require a building to house this material? 


Mr. Gitmore: Hopefully not. 
Mr. Peters: Is there a way of doing it? For instance, we have reduced 
newspapers to microfilm, and they are easily stored. Is there a possibility of this? 


Mr. Ourmmet: No. There is no possibility of doing that. We would not need a 
building but we would still need a large area but I think it is something that is 
worth while. To date more demanding and more urging problems are requiring 
our attention, and we have not pushed this as much as we perhaps should have. 
It is also a question of priority in the allocation of funds. I would agree definitely 


a 


; 


! 
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that in terms of advantages and obligations to the country we should have s| 
much better organized archives system, even if it costs money and we have to cut 


somewhere else. | 
Mr. PETERS: Do we have people who can do this? One would have to be 
skilled to make a selection that would be representative. I do not suppose there is 


a need to keep everything. 


Mr. OurmetT: I do not think this should be a problem. Actually, more 
pressing matters and the cost of it have been the problems in the past. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): It has been an increasing concern of mine that 
the CBC has done some excellent programming in the field of what we might 
call adult education and public affairs, and there has been a particular emphasis 
on this in television over the last few years. I have had the opportunity of 
viewing some of these excellent productions on television—some of them I have 
not; I have heard about them but I simply was not available to watch the 
program on a particular evening—but my concern is that once the program has 
been produced that is it. I would like to think that the CBC is starting to 
think—and it is likely you have been thinking about this—in terms of utilizing 
resources such as the National Film Board to make some of these first rank 
productions available for private viewing, conferences, study groups, even for 
second showings on private stations or affiliates. It seems altogether too often 
that a good program is shown once—if it is super special it may get a second 
showing a year later—and then it is no longer available. We do not know where 
it is stored but, basically, it does not get the kind of circulation that a show of this 
quality should. I think it is a shame that we have a whole system of distribution 
through, for example, the National Film Board, which so far has not really been 
able to make use of that kind of opportunity. 


Mr. OuImMeEt: I think you are right. It is unfortunate that this is so, but there 
are reasons for this. In the first place, let me say that we keep all of these major 
efforts and even some of the minor ones if they turn out to be of importance or of 
particularly high quality. We have the rights only for broadcasting; we do not 
have the universal rights. If we bought universal rights, it would be a great deal 
more costly. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): I am thinking of productions that your own staff 
do, or that you produce—programs like the “Sixties”, or something like this. 


Mr. OUIMET: But even at that there is usually music or something in the 
program where it would be difficult, and in that case we would have to pay more 
in order to make it available for theatrical distribution, for example, through the 
National Film Board, or even for any distribution to the public other than on the 
CBC network, because usually we have “‘one shot” rights only. 


Now, there is another problem; we have always interpreted the Broad- 
casting Act,—and I do not think there is any other way of interpreting it, at least 
according to our legal counsels—as allowing us to use our funds only for broad- 
casting purposes. Therefore, even for such good causes as making available some 
of these programs—for example, for schools—in the form of films which would 
be sent to them, or even for closed circuit television—we have had requests for 
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ur programs for close circuit television—we have been advised that we could not 
ase our funds for such purpose since they are clearly defined as not being 
proadcasting under the Act. In other words, for us to do this, which I think 
would be very worth while, the Act would have to be modified so that we would 
be allowed to spend some money for what is not now broadcasting. 


_ Mr. MaAcDoNnatp (Prince): Obviously, this is a good time to make that kind 
of suggestion because I think we should not allow good purposes like this to be 
namstrung by what seems to me to be basically problems of administration. I 
think that it is so important that we do this that we should take this very 


Mr. Cowan: Mr. Chairman, just bearing on the point that Mr. MacDonald is 
_ I do not want to interrupt the point you are raising—was the film 
“Mr. Pearson” made by the CBC or by a private producer? 


~ Mr. OUIMET: This was made by a private producer for the CBC. 
_ Mr. Cowan: The CBC paid him for it? 
Mr. Ourmmet: That is right. 


Mr. Cowan: You were pointing out just now that you were told that you 
cannot take a very fine adult film like the one Mr. MacDonald was referring to 
and make it available for other sources such as groups which meet in school 
| ouses and churches and so on. How come that the Pearson film was made 

vailable to film societies around the country? I would like the answer from you, 
. Ouimet, please. 


2 | 
i 


| _ Mr. Ovuret: In this particular case we had an agreement with the producer 
which gave him the right to show this film to cine clubs, and private film groups 
and societies. We bought the rights for the showing in broadcasting. So he had 
the rights to show this film, this was part of the agreement. Actually—although 
we did not negotiate that aspect of it—if we had bought all the rights, including 
those for showing to small groups like this, it would have cost us more. 


| Mr. Cowan: Why could you not have the same kind of a clause in the fine 
dult program to which Mr. MacDonald has referred so that people other than 
film societies could see our fine programs? 

~ Mr. Oumet: Usually we are talking about programs made by the CBC. 


s 
Mr. Cowan: You are drawing a fine line between the ones made by the CBC 


and the ones made at the request of the CBC for which the CBC pays. 


Mr. OurMeET: Yes, but this is a very real line. 
bk. Mr. Cowan: I know. The CBC has more hair-splitting in it than any other 
organization in Canada. 

: Mr. MAcDona.Lp (Prince): Sir, if I may resume my questioning? Mr, Oui- 
met, could you give us some idea of the grants to the CBC—I do not mean for 
every year but, say, 1947-48 and 1957-58. 

Mr. OumMeET: I will ask Mr. Davies whether he has this information. Tt may 
take a while to locate it. Perhaps we can have another question in the meantime, 


_ The Vice-CHarrman: As you wish. We will come back to that later. 
24733—2 
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(Translation) 


Mr. Simard? 
Mr. Stmarp: Mr. Chairman, I would like to know if station CJPM a 


Chicoutimi and CKRS-TV at Jonquiére are part of the chain of TV station 
controlled by the CBC 

Mr. OuIMET: The television station at Jonquiére? Certainly, it is a statior 
affiliated to the C.B.C. I would not say we control it, but it is an affiliate which 
under contract, must take a given number of hours from the French network o: 
the CBC. The radio station you mentioned is not an affiliate of ours, because wi 
have our own station in Chicoutimi, CBJ. 


Mr. Suowarp: CJPM? 
Mr. OUIMET: CJPM. Are you talking about radio now? 
Mr. SIMARD: Television. 
Mr. OUIMET: Sorry. You mean the TV station, CJPM. No, it— 
Mr. Smmarpb: Private? 
(English) 
Mr. GILMORE: Radio or television; that is the question? 


(Translation) 

Mr. OUIMET: No. Jonquiére and Chicoutimi are two towns which are very 
close to one another. I do not believe that CJPM is affiliated, I believe it is the 
one in Jonquiére which is affiliated to the CBC. 


Mr. SIMARD: Is it the one in Jonquiére, CKRS-TV? 
Mr. OUIMET: The first one to be established was the one at Jonquiére. 


Mr. Stmarp: Now, in the case where television stations are under the 
jurisdiction of the CBC, I would like to know if the directors of the CBC have 
a say in the programming? 


Mr. OUIMET: Under contract with our affiliates, we have the right to insist 
that they broadcast the number of hours provided for in the contract, but for 
local shows, we have no control whatsoever and we cannot force them to 
transmit programmes which are not broadcasted at th heours reserved. Usually 
it is from 8:00 a.m. to 11 or 11:15 a.m., so if we have a show at 7:00 or 7:30, even 
if it is an interesting show, a show in the public interest, we cannot force them 
to take this show. Many of our affiliates will put in more than the reserved 
hours; there are usually thirty-six hours a week reserved and I believe the 
average taken is approximately forty or forty-two hours per week. In other 
words, they take from our network more than they have to under contract. 


Mr. Stmarp: If a large segment of the population is interested in seeing a 
given show, could the directors of the CBC use their influence to broadcast a 
given programme which had been eliminated by the station? I am thinking of 
the show “Aujourd’hui”. 


Mr. OUIMET: No, we do not have this authority. We have tried in some cases 
to influence private stations, our affiliates, but we did not succeed. We have no 
authority really, in that respect. That is the big question. 
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| Mr. Srmarp: Should I understand that your authority is limited by these 
stations? 


| [ Mr. OUIMET: No, our authority is limited by the present laws of television. 
We have a given number of stations which are part of our network, and these 
stations broadcast all our programmes. But these stations cover only about 70 
oer cent of the population of Canada, whereas 25 per cent of the population is 
served by affiliated stations. This 25 per cent of the population just gets part of 
‘our programmes and local shows put on the air by our affiliates. The present 
system of broadcasting in the country does not give us authority to demand more 
‘from our affiliates. 

_ Now, the B.B.G. has some authority in this respect, but up to now they have 
not used it in this particular field. The B.B.G. seems quite satisfied with 35 hours 
a week. It seems to be a reasonable proportion of the time of affiliates. After all, 
the affiliates have to make a living and what they receive from the CBC for 
commercial programmes would not be enough to keep the station going. In other 
‘words, they need local programmes to get extra income, also they have obliga- 
tions vis-a-vis the city or town they serve, so they cannot always use network 
programmes. This is a rather complex problem which makes the operation of the 
CBC rather complicated and which would certainly be simplified if the CBC 
had its own stations as is the case in the other countries in the world where there 
are private stations and stations which are publicly-owned or State-owned. But, 
we try to make our broadcasting system the most complicated possible system in 
the world. 


_ Mr. Srmarp: Shouldn’t I deduct, then, Mr. Chairman, that this is really a 
deficiency in the law? 
| 


__| Mr. OuIMET: Yes, personally I believe so. 
ie The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Béchard? 

' Mr. Bécuarp: Mr. Ouimet, I am sorry to come back on the extension of TV 
and radio services in remote places. You are probably aware of the fact that in 
Québec, as Mr. Clermont mentioned earlier, there are areas which are not yet 
covered in any way whatsoever by television. I am particularly thinking of the 
very underdeveloped region of the North Shore, let us say from Havre Saint- 
Pierre to Blanc-Sablon, a distance of about 700 or 800 miles, where there is 
absolutely no ground communication, no roads, no telephone. The only means of 
communication is the St. Lawrence. Many organizations made representations to 
the CBC, to the Government, to the Secretary of State particularly. Those 
people, without wanting to insult them, are really retarded, because of the lack 
of communication with the outside world. Television would help to educate this 
area, to help these people and, despite very many representations and requests, 
it seems to be a question of budget, not much is being done to extend the TV 
‘network to the North Shore. Could you tell us what has been done up to now to 
give television to that area. 


Mr. Ourmet: The problem of the North Shore of the St. Lawrence is the 
same as in many other areas in Canada. Although they represent just 5 per cent 
of the Canadian population, there are at least 100 communities or villages which 
do not have any adequate television service, or even radio services. Here again, it 
@ 


: 
a 


: 


_ 
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is a question of cost per capita. And if the North Shore does not have televisic 
coverage today, it is very simply because the cost per capita is higher than - 
many other areas. According to our standard formula, we give service to tk 
cheaper areas. This is the only reason. Maybe Mr. Gilmore could give us a fe 
more details. If we spent much more to extend our services throughout th 
country, if we accelerated that service extension, everybody would of course |) 
served more quickly than they are now. 


Mr. GiLmMor:E: I will answer in English, with your permission. 
(English) 

You will understand my terminology when I say the cost of thes 
isolated areas you have mentioned rises very steeply because of the difficult) 
of getting service there. It is the operating costs and not the original capita 
installation. I think about half an hour ago I mentioned the quite excitin, 
development of small, completely self-contained units and the two experiment 
we are doing. If these are successful, these areas will come within our cost pe 
capita. At the cost level we are operating now, the areas you mention are jus’ 
about double the cost per capita that we can afford at the moment within ow 
resources. However, we hope to cut by almost a quarter, or by almost three- 
quarters right at the start, the cost of covering these small areas with the smal) 
transmitters, self-contained and programmed with tape cartridges of four units 
of four hours of programming. And these areas are within the 30 that I men- 
tioned that will follow, I think, the successful experiment with the two areas. 


Mr. OUIMET: Just in case somebody gets the impression that this is going to 
be “live” television, happening receivable the same day that, say, a sporting 
event takes place, I must tell you that it will not be; this will be recorded. On 
the other hand, using this method, which would mean a delay because of the first 
shipment and then delay in sending the tape from one station to another, it 
would still be much better than no television at all; it is a first step. One great 
thing in all this is that everyone knows that in the fairly distant future, but still 
in a man’s life not too distant, in about 15 years it is probable that all parts of 
Canada will receive transmission directly from a satellite—and I am talking 
about direct reception now; it will be a lot sooner than that for satellites to 
replace the microwave network. Some of these small stations which would be too 
costly now to operate because of the long networks which are needed to give 
them “live” television, will be more feasible economically in four or five years 
from now with the satellites which could be received by the local stations. 
Although there will be some added expense there, still it will be cheaper than a 
network. 


(Translation) 


Mr. BECHARD: I understand, Mr. Chairman, that in five or six years it will be 
cheaper, but even then, one will say that in four or five years again it will bea 
little cheaper. In some areas, northern Manitoba, for example, there is television, 
if you pay a little to be connected to a cable. In the specific case of the North 
Shore, where there is no TV service whatsoever, there is no cable, there is 
nothing at all. Could steps not be taken to accelerate things in this case? 


Mr. OUIMET: The problem here is money, but also to treat all areas not 
being served, in a fair way. Of course the CBC would be extremely happy to 
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rve the North Shore, northern Manitoba, the people in Yellowknife or 
'Whitehorse, to give them all the services they need. But we must have some kind 
f priority, otherwise people left without service would be justified in complain- 
ing. This is why we proceed according to costs. We serve first the areas which are 
the cheapest to service per capita. But there are other considerations, for 
example, if there is a centre which is extremely important for the economic 
future of the country, and wanted to get people interested in settling there, but 
‘people would not settle there without television. Thus we should take these 
considerations into account also. 

, But, so far we have not done this in a systematic way. We have kept to our 
‘formula with a few changes, in order to have a balance between the areas served 
jin the country. For example, if our formula gave us this year the first 20 stations 
in British Columbia only, we would have a problem on our hands. Thus, we try 
ito serve the whole country in a fair way, and also serve both language groups in 


a fair way. But we don’t vary too much from the formula. 
| 


| Mr. BEcHarp: When you have a contract between the CBC and affiliated 
stations, does the CBC pay money to the affiliated stations for the time they— 

Mr. OUIMET: Yes, these affiliated stations receive a percentage of their 
hourly rates for commercial programmes which are put on the network. We sell 
our network, we also sell our CBC stations and the time of our affiliates, and that 
is the way they are reimbursed. 

| Mr. Becuarpb: In this case, if a station or another takes the initiative of 
using more time from the CBC, if they decide to give their people the programme 


“Aujourd’hui”, which lasts a half-hour, would they receive extra money? 


| _ Mr. OvurIMet: No, that station would not receive extra income because 
“Aujourd’hui” is not a commercial show. But in “Aujourd’hui” there are two 
Periods of one and a half minutes, I believe, at the beginning and at the end, 
which enables the station to insert spot announcements and bring in some 
revenue. 

Mr. Becuarp: I have another question to put. Is work continuing on the 
broadcasting site? 

Mr. OurmeTt: Yes, it is. 

(English) 

| The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I still have four more names on my list and to give a 
fair chance to everyone of you, before we go any further may I ask Mr. Davies if 
he has the answers. 

Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Perhaps we could leave it to the end because I 
then have some questions about his answers. 

| The VicE-CHAIRMAN: That suits me. Mr. McCleave, did you have any 
questions? 

| Mr. McC.eave: Yes, I have a very brief question, Mr. Chairman. But first, I 
think Mr. Ouimet should be complimented on behalf of the people of this country 
on giving a large number of his years to a very difficult position, and I do so. 

| My question sir, relates to the form the vote takes before Parliament. Is it 
correct that you have capital expenses mixed in with the day to day operations 
as well? 


a 


| 

| 
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Mr. OUIMET: I do not know whether your wording would be exact and 
would be accepted by Treasury Board but what happens is this: capital expendi- 
tures of the corporation are financed through loans from the government to the 
corporation. On the other hand, in the operating budget, in the vote for the net 
operating requirement of the corporation there is a provision for the corporation 
to repay interest and capital on the loans. Next year, for example, I know this 


will be of the order of some $6 or $7 million. 


Mr. McC.eEAvE: Is the amount, say, for your new set up in Montreal and 
other places included in vote No. 1 that we are considering this morning? 


Mr. OUIMET: Not in toto, but that part of it that covers the interest on the 
loan already made. In other words, if we borrow $3 million to do the job then 
we thave to pay the interest on the $3 million. Also, we have to start paying 
back. Is it %oth, Mr. Davies? 


Mr. DAVIES: We pay it off on the basis of %oth per year commencing in the 
year following the loan. 


Mr. OuIMet: There is a payment of principal also. 


Mr. Davies: The interest rate is as set by the Comptroller of the Treasury 
in relation to government borrowing; it varies between 5} and 53. I think it is 
now about 53. : 

Mr. Cowan: If you are paying 5 per cent on a loan, over a 20 year period it 
costs twice as much to do it this way than to give it to you as a straight, outright, 
operating grant. 

Mr. Davies: I think it is accepted that if one has to pay interest, Mr. 
Chairman, it is more expensive than when one receives the money. 


Mr. OurmMet: So far as we are concerned. So there is no misunderstanding 
about this, I should add that we would rather have it as an outright grant. It 
would be simpler all around, but we understand why it was set up this way. 

Mr. Cowan: Why? I do not understand why. I have never been able to un- 
derstand why? 

Mr. OUIMET: It is simply so that our books will reflect the cost of financing 
the money we need for capital. On the other hand, we have to ask for the money 
in order to pay it back. So it appears practically twice. It appears in toto in the 
first loan and it appears fox 20 years as we pay it back. 

Mr. Cowan: You were pointing out to us the $3 million grant on this 
Montreal setup and you have 20 years to repay it. Why not get the $3 million 
right now instead of repaying $6 million, the original capital grant plus interest? 

Mr. OuUIMET: I cannot possibly find any way to disagree with you on this. 


Mr. McCuEAvE: Well, it’s close when the doves and the hawks get together. 
Could I continue this line of questioning? 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. McCleave, I am sorry to interrupt at this 
time but we have to evacuate this room a little before 11 o’clock. If you have no 
objection maybe next Tuesday, when we start again at 9.30, we will have more 
time to discuss all these matters. May I humbly suggest to all members of the 
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_ Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I believe the question had to do with the amount 
f public funds for the year 1947 or 1948. Perhaps I could say that in the year 
945-46 it was $3,773,000-odd; in 1947, $3,900,000, and in 1948, $4,798,000. The 
me thing I would point out, Mr. Chairman, is that this is in dollars of those davs 
ind if you convert these to 1964 dollars 1948 would go up to $8,637,000. : 


| Mr. Oumer: And this is radio without television. 


Mr. Daviss: I was going to bring this out, Mr. Chairman. This relates only 
9 radio, and in relation to today’s figures perhaps I could say that at that time 
he corporation operated 11 radio stations and one leased with 13 l.p.r.t. and 85 
\ffiliates. In 1965-66, we were operating some 31 radio stations, 141 l.p.r.t., 16 
1V stations, 33 1.p. t.v. and 228 affiliates both in radio and television. 


Mr. OUIMET: The country has grown a great deal. 


Mr. Daviss: I think it is necessary to have this kind of balance because of 
he amount. 


Mr. MAcDONALD (Prince): What about 1957-58, or did you look at that? 
Mr. DAviEs: The amount for 1957-58 was $37,565,000. 


Mr. MAcDONALD (Prince): Mr. Chairman, before you adjourn the committee 
ould I ask the corporation to provide a little more information at the next 
neeting. I think it is something they will want to work on. 

| I would like to know two other things for next week. I would like to know 
Me amount of receipts, similar to a question I asked this morning, coming to the 
orporation in those same time periods. Also, I would like to have a general 
reakdown on administration on the one side, if this is possible, and, on the 
ither side, the amount spent directly on production. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I understand these questions are being taken as notice. 
yentlemen, I must thank you now for your co-operation and I hope on Tuesday, 
Jovember 22nd, we will be able to start at 9.30 sharp. If it is agreeable to the 
ommittee, maybe Mr. Ouimet, our guest this morning, will come back with Mr. 
Javies, Mr. Gilmore and Mr. Coderre. 

| May I again remind all members of the committee to please send your 
(uestionnaire on this trip to Montreal early in December, to Mr. Slack in order to 
telp us prepare the program. 


Translation) 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ouimet, let me thank you, Mr. Gilmore and Mr. 
Yoderre very much for coming here today. Next Tuesday we shall be very eager 
ice you, to have the same kind of interesting discussion. 


English) 
| That is all for today, I thank you all. 
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Mr. Asselin Mr. Hymmen, Mr. 

(Charlevoix), Mr. Johnston, Mr. 
Mr. Basford, Mr. MacDonald (Prince), Mr. 
Mr. Béchard, Mr. Mackasey, Mr 
Mr. Brand, *Mr. McIntosh, Mr. 
Mr. Clermont, Mr. McCleave, Mr. 
Mr. Cowan, *Mr. Mather, - Mr. 
Mr. Fairweather, Mr. Munro, Mr. 


Clerk 


*Replaced Mr. Macquarrie on Friday, November 18, 
* Replaced Mr. Peters on Friday, November 18, 1966. 


Nugent, 
Pelletier, 
Prittie, 


. Prud’homme, 


Richard, 
Sherman, 
Simard, 
Stafford—(25). 


M. Slack, 


of the Committee. 


1966. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


FRIDAY, November 18, 1966. 


Ordered—That the names of Messrs. McIntosh and Mather be substituted 
or those of Messrs. Macquarrie and Peters on the Standing Committee on 
yadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts. 
Attest. 
LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, November 22, 1966. 


| 
| 


The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts 
aet this day at 9.45 a.m. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Jean Berger, presided. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Berger, Brand, Clermont, Cowan, Mac- 
)onald (Prince), Mather, McCleave, McIntosh, Prittie, Richard, Stafford—(12). 


| In attendance: From the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: Messrs, J. A. 
)uimet, President; V. F. Davies, Vice-President, Finance; J. P. Gilmore, Vice- 
*xresident, Planning; Guy Coderre, Vice-President, Administration; Ron Fraser, 
Tice-President, Assistant to the President. 

| 


_ The Committee resumed the consideration of Item 1 of the Estimates for the 
Yanadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Mr. Ouimet tabled a reply to a question asked by Mr. MacDonald (Prince) 
it the previous Committee sitting, relating to CBC revenues and expenditures, 
copies of which were distributed to each member of the Committee. 


Mr. Ouimet was further examined, assisted by Messrs. Gilmore and Davies. 
The examination of the witnesses still continuing, at 11.00 a.m., the Com- 
nittee adjourned until 9.30 a.m. on Thursday, November 24th. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note: Prior to the next sitting, the Estimates of the CBC were withdrawn and 
returned to the Committee of Supply in compliance with an Order of the 
House of November 22, 1966, relating to all unreported Estimates. (No 


sitting was held on Thursday, November 24). 
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1 EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


TUESDAY, November 22, 1966. 


_. The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, due to the fact that we have to leave at 11 
yelock today, I think we had better start the meeting. We will start where we 
left off last week. We are still on item 1 of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration. I understand Mr. Prittie would like to start, but before we go any 


further— 
(Translation) 


__ The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I believe that Mr. Ouimet has a more complete answer 
to a question put last week. If everybody agrees, we will ask Mr. Ouimet to 
provide the answer, after which we will proceed to the questioning, beginning 
wth Mr. Prittie. 


(English) 

| Mr. J. Alphonse OutmmeEtT (President, CBC): This is in answer to a question 
‘by Mr. MacDonald and it would be difficult to read it because it is in tabulation 
form. I think the best thing to do would be to present copies to the clerk of the 
committee, and we have other copies in French and in English as you may need 
them. 

r Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): Perhaps we can look at them while Mr. Prittie is 
reading his question and we could come back to it afterwards. 


_, Mr. Prittie: Mr. Chairman, this is the first time I have seen Mr. Ouimet 
since the Committee was meeting on ‘Seven Days” last spring and I was not on 
his side at that time, but in the meantime the CBC has had its 30th anniversary 
and I would like to say at the start that I congratulate him as one of the pioneers 
of the corporation, and also say how much pleasure I have had from both CBC 
vadio and television over these thirty successful years. 


9 Mr. Ourmet: May I thank Mr. Prittie for these kind words. We appreciate it 
very much. 


z Mr. PrittiE: I would like to raise a question which I brought up before, and 
this is the question of revenue from advertising for the corporation. I know the 
ete on Broadcasting recommended that the corporation should try to get 
more commercial revenue. I do not happen to agree with that, but I recognize 
‘that it is probably necessary in television. However, I have always felt that if 
there is one place in all the airwaves of Canada, both in radio and television, 
where we could perhaps have one wave length in each area free from advertis- 
ing, that would be CBC radio. I would like to know if there is any possibility of 
CBC radio getting along without commercial advertising in the future, and I am 
Ply speaking of radio here. 
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Another point in this connection, before the president replies, is that I aie 
see a news report recently that some slot around the time of the news would be 
available for advertising announcements. I do not think I would like that very 
much and I do not think the many people who highly regard the CBC radio new 
would like it very much either. Perhaps I have posed those questions generally 
enough so that the president can answer. 


Mr. Ourmet: Mr. Chairman, regarding radio advertising on the CBC, you 
may recall that at the time of the advisory committee on broadcasting chaired bj 
Mr. Fowler we recommended that the CBC be allowed to withdraw fron 
advertising on radio except for programs which would not be available on anj 
other basis for example, sports events that would not be available or ever 
such things as the Metropolitan Opera, which we believe we should carry. The 
committee did not accept our recommendation and actually recommended wha 
is in effect an increase in our commercial activities for radio. : 

The same is also true of television. In the case of television, we stated tha 
the extent of our commercial activities at present interfered with the achieve 
ment of our primary program objectives, and we asked not to be pushed int 
further commercial activities. As a matter of fact, we requested some relief an 
our recommendation was that our present dollar volume of advertising b 
frozen. However, the committee did not accept this recommendation and actuall 
recommended an approach which would mean a considerable increase of com 
mercial advertising in the future. We are very much concerned with this. 

As far as slots around the news are concerned, I think we have had this fo 
some time. This is not the same thing as the sponsorship of news. In the case 0 
sponsorship of news you allow a sponsor to associate his name for advertisin 
purposes with the whole newscast. In this particular case it is simply a spo 
announcement before and after and it may vary; it is not necessarily the sam 
sponsor who may have this particular spot. As you know, we have spots at 1 
o’clock in any case. Therefore it is a question of a different approach. When yo 
have to meet certain commercial targets you have to find the means of achievin 
it. 

Mr. Prirtie: Therefore the whole question of the future of advertisin; 
particularly in radio, is a policy one, Mr. Ouimet? 


Mr. Ovrmmet: It is a policy one which will come up when we discuss th 
white paper. 

Mr. Prirtie: Thank you very much. I have another question that has to d 
with your radio service to various communities across the country. I am lookin 
at the CBC Times put out in Vancouver, and there is a list here of your ow 
stations and of the affiliated stations and then of your low power rebroadcastin 
stations. I notice there are 48 low power relay stations in B.C. and this is be 
cause of the mountains. I suppose, this is the only way many people can g 
service. I notice in some places such as Prince George there is a private statio 
which is affiliated with the network and there is a low power relay transmit 
ter listed as well. Then I notice at Kamloops there is a private station whic 
is affiliated but with no low power relay. My question is this. In one place yo 
seem to serve some of the network broadcasting through a private station an 
have a low power relay transmitter which carries everything that is going c 


| 
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e network, and in Kamloops for example you just have the private station. 
My concern is that as I have travelled through rural B.C. and rural Ontario 
( have heard some of these local stations and their fare might suit some people 


it it would not suit me very well. I would like to have a CBC station avail- 
able if I were living in some of these areas. 

fan [ ? : 

{ If I lived in Prince George I would have it; if I lived in Kamloops I would 
ot. What is your standard for determining whether you give this double 


20 
hervice? 
jase: 


» Mr. OurmmeEtT: Actually there are very few locations where there is a com- 
nation of an affiliate carrying some of our service and a CBC low power relay 
ransmitter or some other station carrying all of the service. There is an histori- 
eal reason in the case of Prince George. If I remember correctly, we had our 
‘station there before the private station and we simply decided to keep it because 
it is a very cheap operation and only costs a few hundred dollars a year to 
m. intain. In other places, if the city is of any size, it is not possible in the first 
ace to cover it with a low power relay transmitter even if it is economical. 
You have to build a bigger station at a higher cost. We have thought that, in 
ithe order of priority of service that has to be given, we should use our funds 
to provide service in areas which are not getting any service at all, rather 
om to increase the amount of the CBC service in areas already served by an 
affiliate. The problem is one for the long-term haul because obviously at the 
/moment, as we cover only about 70 per cent of the population of the country 
\through our own radio and television transmitters, there is another 25 to 28 per 
cent which gets only partial service through affiliates. We think that in the long 
\tun this 25 to 28 per cent should have the full service of the CBC which they 
pay for as taxpayers. 


* Mr. Prirtie: Then as a long-term objective you would want to serve such 
‘areas, whether by stations or transmitters, as much as you can, even though a 
‘private station may be existing? 

f Si 

r. Mr. OuIMET: We would like to do it as a matter of principle. Actually it has 
been done gradually over the years. Our coverage is increasing as we build 
transmitters from year to year. One good reason is that all of the small com- 
‘munities in Canada that already exist or that may open up as the country 
develops are not of sufficient population to support commercial stations and 
therefore the CBC goes in to establish the service. That increases the percentage 
of our coverage. Furthermore, there are a number of other cases, for example, 
“ther we have been planning stations in the capitals of the provinces. In the 


| ei ase of Saskatoon— 


6. Mr. PritTIE: That is not a capital. 


§o Mr. Ourmet: —it is not a capital, but this is a substitute for the capital as 

there are already two stations in Regina. The same thing applies in New 
| Brunswick, and so forth. This also would increase our coverage. We would like to 
go faster in this respect, but there again is a matter of policy. 


4 Mr. Prirtiz: The situation rises, particularly in areas such as B.C. and 
northern Ontario where, because of the terrain, your large units such as Van- 
ppever and Toronto do not cover many of the areas. I notice on page 75 of your 


. 
* 


; 
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report you say that there are 78 communities of 500 or more population noi 
receiving CBC radio network service. I suppose communities of that size ‘woulc 
simply be served by transmitting stations rather than actual broadcasting sta- 
tions? 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes. In most cases where the population is not very high it 
would not be justified to establish full CBC stations with studios. On the other 
hand, when I was talking about the capitals of the provinces, in that case we fee] 
that we should have the production facilities to reflect each province to the rest 
of Canada. 


Mr. PRITTIE: So you say you have one planned in Saskatoon? 


Mr. OUIMET: We have one planned in Saskatoon in lieu of Regina, but we 
hope to have originating facilities in Regina. We have a plan for the Saint 
John-Fredericton area, and also one for Victoria. 


Mr. PRITTIE: These are radio stations you are speaking about? 
Mr. OUIMET: No, I am talking about TV right now. 
Mr. PRITTIE: I have been speaking about radio. 


Mr. OUIMET: I am sorry. In the case of Saskatchewan we already have a 
large radio transmitter in Watrous, which is about 40 miles from Regina, and we 
have studios in Regina. In the case of radio, we are pretty well established in 
terms of coverage in each province. Not coverage for the population of each 
province, because there we have to depend on affiliates for much of our coverage, 
but we are fairly well equipped in terms of studios which originate from each 
province, which is not the case for TV. 


Mr. PrRITTIE: Thank you. I have one other question and it is based upon the 
memorandum put in by ACTRA to the Secretary of State in April. They had a 
number of critical comments to make about the use of Canadian talent. They 
were much more critical of CTV than the CBC, but they were also critical of the 
CBC. I believe they make the case that the proportion of your budget which you 
are spending for Canadian talent in the way of drama and entertainment 
programs has been going down. Is there any change contemplated in that 
situation for the forthcoming year? 


Mr. OUIMET: Did you say the proportion of the budget or the volume? 
Actually in dollars there has been no decrease in terms of percentage of the total 
budget. I do not believe that the amount allocated to fees for artists and 
performers has quite kept up with the other expenditures, but this is simply a 
problem of the financial resources of the corporation being tight in relation to 
what we have to do. For example, you were talking about coverage, and 
although the amount that we are spending on distribution at this time is still not 
a great percentage, but as you increase it—and it will increase in the future—it 
does not contribute anything to the development of programs by themselves or 
contribute in terms of fees to the artists. Therefore there are certain elements in 
our expenditures which are going up, which have in effect a depressing influence 
on the percentage given to the artists. Furthermore, because of a shortage of 
funds, we have had to cut down on many of our major efforts. In the field of 
variety, for example, we have fewer big variety shows today than we had some 
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years back, and this is particularly true in the field of drama where we used to 
do a great deal more. These things are expensive and we have had to allocate our 
ds in accordance with the amount at our disposal,—which is still a large 
amount. 


Mr. Prittie: I will pass now. 


Mr. McInTosH: Mr. Chairman, I move, seconded by Mr. MacDonald, that the 
estimates be reduced to the sum of $1. The reason I do this is because I feel that 
the CBC is not carrying out the intent of Parliament. I would like to make a 
-|statement as to my reasons and in so doing I must refer to the white paper, and 
although I understand it is not before the Committee nevertheless it is in the 
hands of all the members. 


bes First of all I would like Mr. Ouimet to define if he can, what he means by 
‘long-term haul. How many years is that? 


_ Mr. Ourmet: Are you talking about the long-term haul for the completion of 
| coverage? 


Mr. McIntTosH: Yes. 


‘ Mr. Ourmmet: We have been developing our coverage for the last 25 or 30 
years, ever since we started. Obviously the country keeps developing as we de- 
velop ourselves. We have improved our coverage greatly from year to year with 
_ some 20 low power radio transmitters each year, we are trying to build some 
10 television rebroadcasting stations each year, but even at that we are not 
‘really able to cover the country 100 per cent. We will probably never be 
-able to do so, but I think we have done reasonably well when you consider, 
for example, that we cover 98 per cent with our affiliates in radio and we 
-e@over some 95 per cent with our affiliates in TV. Now, 95 per cent cover- 
age in this country, considering its immense dimensions, I think is an 
“achievement. We are continually adding to this coverage but I do not think we 
will get to completion of it until we get to the point where we are using 
satellites which will make it a lot easier to reach distant points. This becomes 
purely a question of cost after a while, but I think we have been progressing 
quite rapidly. Perhaps not rapidly enough for the people who are waiting to get 


| the service, but if you look at 95 per cent—and this applies to both English and 
French service—for a country like Canada I think we compare very well with 


any other country of similar conditions and size. 


Mr. McIntosu: Actually, Mr. Ouimet, I agree with what you have said, that 

‘it has been quite an achievement to cover 95 per cent of Canada but unfortu- 

nately I, as well as several other members of the House of Commons, represent 

those areas that are not included in that 95 per cent. They are being asked by 

| Parliament to pay taxes for the upkeep of the CBC. At the moment you are 
asking for over $100 million, and if you break that down into homes that 1s 
roughly $20 per home, and these people have been paying this for years and 
years. 

I want to first refer to vote number 1 which we are discussing now, and it 


says: 


= 


Grant in respect of the net operating amount required to discharge 
the responsibilities of the national broadcasting service. 


— 


} 
| 
) 
| 
| 
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and you list an amount of roughly $108 million. My question in regard to this 
vote is what are the responsibilities of the national broadcasting service? 
My second question is has a list of priorities been established or has it 
ever been made known to Parliament or to the Canadian people? I am speaking 
now for those people in the remote areas. It appears to them that the CBC is 
only giving lip service to its initial responsibility. In the white paper which, as I 
said, is not before the Committee but all members have it, on page 15 under the 
heading “The mandate of the Corporation”, the first paragraph reads as follows: 


Under the present Broadcasting Act, responsibility is assigned to the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation for the operation of a national broad- 
casting service. The interpretation of this phrase has been left largely to 
the Corporation itself, and it has fulfilled its prime responsibility to 
provide broadcasting services to the Canadian people as a whole in a 
manner that is altogether praiseworthy. 

That word “fulfilled” bothers me. How can you say that it has fulfilled its 
prime responsibility if there are still 5 per cent of the homes in Canada that are 
not covered? 

In the 1965 report of the Committee on Broadcasting we find this para- 
graph—and this is the intent of Parliament—and I will refer also to some of the 
Minister’s remarks. In this report it says: 


The most pressing need, that which deserves priority in the plans for 
expansion of the Canadian radio-television system, is the extension of 
service to all those parts of Canada which have none. 

The Fowler Commission report also recommended on page 126: 


We recommend: That the mandate of the public broadcasting agency 
should be clearly stated and defined as fully as possible by the legislation, 
and should be expanded and specifically explained in a White Paper on 
broadcasting policy. 

I admit that part of that is the fault of Parliament, but also a part of the 
public not being aware of what the prime responsibility of the broadcasting 
service is up to the broadcasting service because it has never been made known, 
as far as I know. The white paper of 1966 did not clearly state or define the 
responsibilities of the CBC. However, the Minister stated in the House of 
Commons on March 8, 1966, at page 2418, the following: 


...the question of the extension of the services provided by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, first of all to parts of Canada not yet reached 
by any service. I fully agree, as I am sure every hon. member does, that it 
should be extended to such regions as quickly as is humanly possible, if it 
is humanly possible. 


I am not referring to those areas where it is not humanly possible because of 
technological difficulties, and so on, but there are many areas in Canada today 
where it is humanly possible to put radio and television in where they have not 
got it. 

The Minister went on further to say at that time: 


I share with all hon. members who have spoken a desire to see as 
quickly as practicable the extension of service to every Canadian in 
Canada who can receive it. 
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On page 2419 the Minister said: 


...I am told that we cannot hope under present technological advances to 
___._ reach 100 per cent of the homes of Canada. 


__ I mentioned that before, and I want you to understand that I think all 
members of Parliament, who represent the remote areas such as I do, should 
understand that in some areas it is not possible to put television in at the present 
time, but there are many sparsely populated areas that have been paying for this 
over the years where it is humanly possible to put television in. It is a matter of 
dollars and cents. By the way, these same people have been paying for CBC 
services to Canada since it started 25 or 30 years ago. 

The Minister goes on to say on page 2455: 


| Si ...1 am sincerely in accord with as rapid as possible extension of service. 
| I think that in her remarks the Minister documented the intent of Parlia- 
ment, if it has not been documented before, and I am sure it has if you go back to 


\Hansard when it was first started. However, she also said on March 9 at page 
(2454: 


...it is not my place to tell the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation where 
ia they should extend service. 

That is why I say it is up to you to tell the Canadian people when and how 
you are going to extend this service to the remote areas. The minister implies 
here that by law it is the responsibility of the corporation to determine priorities, 
however Parliament has made known its intent. I read from the recent report of 
‘the Committee on Broadcasting, and this is what they say: 

The most pressing need that which deserves priority in the plans for 
expansion of the Canadian radio-television system, is the extension of 
service to all those parts of Canada which have none. 

CBC applications for licences in larger centres where there is already an 
alternative service, and which you have referred to this morning, have unneces- 
| sarily, in our opinion, delayed the extension of services to the more remote areas. 
‘Irefer to Edmonton and you mentioned Saskatoon. There could be an argument 
' there. In this $108 million, which I mentioned before, you can divide it down into 
_44 million Canadian homes and you are asking them to pay—this year alone— 
/ $20 each for the services of the CBC. I stress again that this is required from 
_those people in the remote areas who have not had service and there is no indi- 
cation from the CBC when they are going to get it, and they are still required to 
pay this part of the tax. 

(‘7 The CBC capital expenditures on properties and accommodation in large 
centres have also unnecessarily delayed the servicing of areas which are entitled 
to be serviced. After many years of saying they did not feel justified in 
requesting a special grant from Parliament to complete the job of servicing the 
remote areas that can be served, the CBC have finally, in the last two annual 
_Yeports, stated that such a grant would be very helpful. Why have they not 
requested this special grant or, if they have, what has been the government’s 
attitude toward their request? 

On page 123 of the Fowler Commission report under the heading “The CBC 
Mandate” we find these statements: 


— 


/ 
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...the CBC has the primary responsibility for providing excellent broad- 
casting services to the Canadian people. 

As a recipient of large sums of public money it can do many things that the 
private broadcasters cannot reasonably do. In this regard I want to say that ir 
some of these remote areas the CBC is not covering right now that private 
stations have offered to service these areas if the CBC will assist in the capital 
cost of that service. The reason I say that is that in many of these remote areas, 
if private stations do service the area, there is-no increase in the revenue to 
them. This, I think, is well known by you because there are not sufficient homes 
to put them into a different bracket where they can charge more for their 
advertising, and so on. I do not have to go into that aspect of it, but they are 
willing to service those homes at some expense to themselves with no additional 
remuneration from this service. 

On several occasions I have spoken to your officials and put forward the 
proposition that one private broadcaster suggested which was feasible and would 
satisfy these people in these remote areas. On several other occasions these 
people have gathered funds themselves to put up satellite stations. Possibly they 
had to have some assistance from the CBC, which has not been forthcoming. If 
the interpretation of section 29 of the Act has failed to conform to the wishes of 
Parliament, it is clear where the responsibility rests. The latest version the 
mandate which the CBC has conceived. and which it has received from Parlia- 
ment is, in part, that whether Canadians live in remote areas or heavily populat- 
ed areas the national system should serve them as adequately and equitably as 
possible. It was not the purpose of this vote to set the CBC up in competition 
with private enterprises, which in certain cases they seem to be doing, but rather 
to service those areas where it is not financially sound for the private stations to 
serve. I say these people have paid for this service and I could go into a long 
argument in regard to the discriminatory proposal that has been put up by the 
CBC in order to show how these costs should be shared. I refer to Mr. Simpson’s 
speech on March 8, 1966 where he clearly sets this out. You state here that it is 
going to cost some $7 to $15—I am not sure whether you mean per head or pel 
home—to give them this service. Even if it is per head, in four years these people 
will have paid for that service which they have not got. As I said, they are 
paying $20 this year per home and still not getting the service, and this has been 
in the past years gradually increasing. 


Mr. Ourmet: Mr. McIntosh, just so we will not lose track of this particulat 
point you are making, when we ttalk about so much per head we are talking 
about so much per head per year. This is the amortized cost of the capital plus 
the operating cost. So, if we say $7 to $15, and I do not know what area you were 
referring to, let us say it was $10, this is $40 per year per home. 


Mr. McIntosu: This is a different argument altogether, because if we want 
to go back and argue that this is the formula which you have been using, we saj 
it is discriminatory because when you first decided to put the service in Canadé 
you said it was going to cost so much per head and you took the whole 
population of Canada. Now when you get down to these remote areas you say 
there are only so many people in that particular area and it is going to cost $18 
where, if you take an average of all of Canada, it may have only cost $5. We say 
the formula that you are using is wrong. It sounds good when you make youl 
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lanation as to why these people have not got the service, but it is hard for us 
-o go back to those remote areas and tell them why they have not got it when 
hey have been paying for it for 25 or 30 years and when the Minister says the 
vill get it if it is humanly possible. In these areas I am referring to it is bea 
ossible. It may be a matter of dollars and cents, and this is what I want to 
snow. 

_ Mr. OvurmetT: Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat at a loss to determine what 
vould be the best way to handle this question, which is a fairly long one and 
jovers a pretty complex subject, it also contains many,— 


| Mr. McInrosu: Your vote is very complex too. 


ee 

__ Mr. OUIMET: —many sub-questions. I would like to suggest this. We are 
soing to meet again on Thursday and I would like to save the time of the 
committee and be permitted to present to you a statement giving the position of 
the corporation on this whole question of coverage and its cost, on policy, on the 
“elation of CBC coverage policy to its total mandate, and also covering this 
‘ormula that has just been mentioned. On the other hand, I can deal with some 
specifics today, if you wish, but to cover all the points that Mr. McIntosh has 
vaised I think would require that I be given a list of them. I have noted 10 or 15 
points here that I might try to deal with, but I am not sure I will be able to deal 
with all of them. 


| Mr. McIntTosH: I am quite willing to wait for you to consider what I have 
said. I am not too interested in statistics or costs, as you have already given them 
to those who have approached you before, as to what it will cost to service these 
areas. I think I said previously that we do not accept the formula that you are 
using. We do not think it is fair to those people. What I am more concerned about 
is if you can give us a commitment on when these areas which can be serviced, 
are humanly capable of being serviced, will be serviced by the CBC. 


' Mr. Ourmet: How can I give you a commitment as to when any given area 
will be served when I am really dealing with money yet to be provided. I could 
do this if I was working on some long-term arrangement, but to say exactly 
when a certain community will be served must, in the first place, be based on an 
assumption as to the funds available. We have, up to this stage, developed our 
coverage planning on the basis of certain budget allocations which were ap- 
proved by Treasury Board from year to year, and that is what we have been able 
to do with these amounts. We have said to the government that we can go faster 
and we can provide more if there are more funds provided, and this still stands. 
As a result of the recommendation of the Fowler Commission, and I think as 
outlined in the white paper, we are to prepare an over-all plan which would 
provide for acceleration of the coverage, but you will still have a lot of places left 


¢ 


in the end who would feel that they too have a right to the service, and it is just 
impossible to cover them all. We will get from 95 per cent to possibly 96 or 97 
per cent, but there will still always be the remainder. It is very difficult for us to 
satisfy everyone. 


| Mr. McInrosu: It would be more difficult to give a commitment as to when 
Canada would have colour television, but nevertheless you gave a commitment 
and you met that commitment. You had many more difficulties to deal with than 
you would have in covering these remote areas. You know how many people are 


a 
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there, you know what funds you have available for it and you know how long it 


takes to do it. 


Mr. OUIMET: Mr. McIntosh, believe me, I have every sympathy foe the 
people who find themselves with no television service because I know how 
important it is to them. On the other hand, this question of colour—if we are 
going to use this as an argument—is exactly the same thing as could have been 
said in 1952 with respect to television itself. In other words, to follow this 
argument that no improvement must be given to the 18 or 19 million already 
served until the remaining 1 million or 4 million get service would have meant 
that in 1952 we should have stuck to radio and not had television at all, be- 
cause in 1952 there were a lot of Canadians not getting radio service, and there 
are still a lot of Canadians not getting radio service today. In other words, I do 
not think it is quite reasonable to assume that we will not provide improvements 
of service to 95 per cent of the population of Canada— 


Mr. McInTosu: I did not say that. 


Mr. OUIMET: Well, colour is an improvement, or any other example you may 
use there, and this improvement of service I do not think can be withheld 
pending the completion of the service to the whole country. It is a matter of 
judgment of the relative priorities, and we have done our best to arrive at a well 
balanced allocation of the funds at our disposal. 


If Parliament does not agree with this, then we merely have to be told. On 
the other hand, we have to point out the consequences. If we had not started in 
colour that would have meant that in the larger cities of Canada, who can 
receive the American stations directly, the audience gradually would have 
turned away from the Canadian programs, on which we spend a great deal of 
money each year, in favour of the American programs. Therefore, in our com- 
petitive position with the American programs much more than with Canadian 
stations we have to take measures which will guarantee the viability of the 
service we give. It is not as simple as saying, ‘‘Let us complete all the coverage 
until that time; let us not spend any money on any other improvements”. This 
cannot be done. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Mr. Ouimet, I believe we are getting off on a tangent and 
this is what I was afraid of. We have no objection to the CBC going into 
television, we think it is a good thing, and this is why I asked where are the 
priorities laid down of the CBC? What are the priorities? The people of Canada 
do not know what they are, and in this vote of over $100 million these people 
who have been paying their share of this vote over the 25 or 30 years certainly 
should be given some consideration. We are not asking for coloured television, 
we are just asking for television alone, and I wanted to confine it to these remote 
areas, and that is why I did not bring in any of the other arguments about double 
service in certain areas. There could be a big argument made on that. These 
people are just asking for what I believe to be their right. They are being asked 
to pay for it and they are getting no service. 


Mr. OurmMeT: Mr. McIntosh, with the permission of the Chairman I would 
like to ask Mr. Gilmore to give you an idea of what is being done at the moment. 
You have been dealing with what remains to be done, which is a more negative 
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proach to the matter. Let us see what we are doing, and we are moving very 
apidly. , 
_ Mr. McINTOSH: I am speaking on behalf of the areas where nothing has been 
one, and when is it going to be done? 

_ Mr. J. P. GitMorE (Vice President—Planning, CBC): Perhaps Mr. Chair- 
" and Mr. McIntosh, we could discuss that, and I would be very willing to 
iscuss it. We have at the moment 31 projects on the go in radio in remote areas 
nd we have 38 in television; and these are small stations. These do not include 
1e large projects. We have 15 more for next year in radio and we have 10 to 12 
a television, and this will add to the 140 of these small community stations in 
nos that we have on the air today and the 35 that we have in television. You 


mow better than most of us how tough it is to get these small locations covered 
television, and that is why at the first Committee sitting last week I tried to 
live the Committee a picture of what we are doing and have been doing for 18 
aonths to develop a small self contained television station to get into just such 
reas with special television tape recording equipment that will make it 
onomically feasible to get the network programs in there. We know and you 
mow we cannot get the network in there. If there are specific areas to discuss, 
ny staff and I are available and we would like to meet with you outside this 
Sommittee and go over the areas you are interested in, sir, to try and satisfy you. 
Yne thing that we are set up to do, and one part of our mandate that we 
inderstand very well, is this coverage aspect. We share with you the concern. 
iNe have many other things to do at the same time, but it is our pride that we are 
foing all of these things; developing colour, developing a Centennial program- 
ning effort that we are going to be proud of in Canada, developing an Expo 
MOverage to advertise Canada to the world and to our broadcasters coming to 
xpo, and also moving ahead faster on our coverage. I would really like to know 
the specific areas you are referring to try and deal with them the best I can. 


Mr. McIntosu: I would like you to define what you mean by “economically 
possible’. Is it a matter of dollars and cents? 


, Mr. Gitmore: Yes, in the case of a network. I referred to “economically 
possible” in the case of getting a network into very remote areas. 

At the last Committee meeting I explained that two-self contained small 
television units fed by a cartridge tape recording of the helical scan type are 
being placed in operation next spring as an experiment to see how they weather 
in our Canadian north and in the interior of our provinces. Two areas, one at 
Yellowknife and one at Lynn Lake in Manitoba, are being tried out. I am 
repeating evidence I gave at the last Committee meeting, but I would like you to 


know that, and if this works we are going to go immediately into a major 
yrogram—assuming our estimates are approved—of 30 locations to put ere 
u is 


small stations in. I apologize, Mr. Chairman, for repeating this evidence, bi 
is the point to which we were speaking last week and this is the point which we 
are seized of. 

Mr. McIntosu: How about the areas where it is not necessary to do that, 
where it could be serviced by a satellite? 
Mr. Gumore: That is why I would like to talk to you about the specific 


areas and see what is practical. 
25257—2 
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Mr. McInrosu: There are a number of areas which can be served by satellit 

and a number of private stations are prepared to do this with some financig 

assistance from the CBC, but you are not prepared to give them this financia 
assistance. 


Mr. GILMORE: We have given a great deal of assistance to private station 
through the means of programming, which they get absolutely free of charge. 


Mr. McIntosH: Programming is no good if they have not got a receiver se 
that will take that program. This is the point I am getting at. First of all, the 
have to have the mass and the station there to receive it. You have not given any 
assistance of this kind, have you? 


Mr. Girmore: No, we have not gone into sharing capital that I know of. 
Mr. McINTosH: What is the reason that you have not? 


Mr. GILmMoreE: It has been a policy of the corporation not to share capital uy 
to now. 


Mr. OUIMET: Mr. McIntosh, the reason for this is simply that there is no en 
to this sort of arrangement once you start it. How do you determine whicl 
station really cannot afford to put in the rebroadcasting station for its ow! 
signals? 


Mr. McIntosu: It is very simple, I think. 


Mr. Ourmet: All we know is that the minute we open this question 0 
assistance in providing capital for private stations, that the demand for it woul 
multiply and it would be very, very difficult to determine in what cases to gran 
it and not to grant it. 


Mr. McINTOSH: We are only talking about 5 per cent of the people now. 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes, but we still think the way we are doing it in proceedin 
gradually, and we think rapidly in relation to the problem we have to solve is th 
best way, by providing CBC repeaters, CBC satellites, CBC stations and even 
tually some of these problems will become much easier to solve in the reall 
remote areas by the time we replace microwaves with satellite transmissior 
which is about four or five years from now. I understand fully, looking at it fror 
the point of view of the poeple not getting the service, that anything in the wa 
of an explanation, even a reasonable one, will not satisfy those who are nda 
served. We are doing our very best to speed up the provision of that service. 


Mr. McIntTosH: I am quite prepared to wait until the next meeting, M 
Ouimet. 


, Mr. Prittie: I would like to ask Mr. McIntosh a question relevant to thi 
before we leave it, and I ask in all seriousness. Would he be prepared to vote an 
special grant so that this 100 per cent coverage of Canada could be speeded u 
and done very quickly? 


Mr. McINTosuH: I think so, yes. 


Mr. PRITTIE: I would like to challenge one other point. He said that the CB 
has no mandate to compete with private stations. I do not know where he get 
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| statement from at all. He said something like it was not thei i 
1 where private stations are existing. Atatae ot: 


_ Mr. Cowan: Mr. Chairman, Mr. McIntosh said it and I agree with him. 


Mr. cea You may agree, but I disagree and I am asking the basis for the 
tement. 


Mr. Cowan: Iam verifying he said it. 
_ Mr. Prittie: Thank you. 
2 Mr. McInTosH: Let me answer that question. My idea of the CBC was to 


raid for by public funds. Now, if a private station can provide service I would 
t# be making the statements I have been making here today, because to give 


|mpossible. Because of the scale of remuneration for advertising that they can 
ge in those areas they cannot make it pay. In some instances they have 
lelved into this and the people there are quite prepared to take up subscriptions 
m the area and help off-set any loss that they have, but the CBC will not 
ction this either. I think the CBC, being a public corporation or whatever you 
pall it, is duty bound to service Canada where it possibly can, even if they do it 
t a loss. 
Mr. OUIMET: We are in full agreement with what you are saying about the 
uty of the CBC. Our problem is in the degree to which we have succeeded in 
g it. You would like to see 100 per cent coverage, and we are saying 95 per 
at is pretty good considering everything, and we will go further than 95 per 
‘tent. Therefore, this is the area of disagreement. You said something that I 
not allow to stand on the record without amplification. on my part. That is, 
hat you thought the role of the CBC was to provide service where private 
ations could not do it. Of course, this is not the role of the CBC, the role of the 
‘BC is to provide a national service, which is not the same thing as the service 
iven by the private stations. 


Mr. McINTOosSH: It is one of the services then? 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mather, you are next. 


Mr. Matuer: Mr. Chairman, Mr. McIntosh has moved that the grant to the 

C be reduced to $1, and I want to say if we get the opportunity I would like to 
‘oppose and vote against such a motion. Like everyone else, I guess I have my 
riticisms of the CBC, but by and large I think it has done a remarkably good 
and I believe it is continuing to do so. When you consider the cost of the CBC 
the Canadian public, it is less than 1 cent per day per capita. I think that the 
vice it does provide is remarkable. On that point it might be interesting to 
ess the cost to the Canadian public of the private stations which are paid for, 
course, out of that part of the consumer dollar which goes for advertising. I 


ve heard statements made, and I do not know if this is correct or not, but I 
blic is larger than 


McIntosh in one 
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aspect of his remarks. I was one of the 21 members of Parliament who went t| 
the Canadian Arctic, the Northwest Territories and the Yukon last summer, anc| 
I was very impressed on meeting the people in these outlying areas to find out 
how important this basic service of radio broadcasting was to them. Those people 
up there to look upon us down here as southern Canadians. I come from the aree 
of Vancouver and I found out that they call that area the deep southwest. They 
look rather askance at us now that we are entering into the luxury of colour 
television, whereas in the very little places where they are so dependent on a 
basic radio service they feel they should get more of that basic service. | 

I know something of the difficulties involved in providing all these people 
with all they want, but I would urge that the corporation give serious thought to 
stepping up the service to our Canadian north. It was said in Frobisher Bay, for 
example, that the older Eskimo and Indian people would benefit if they were all 
given little transistor sets and they could have adult education through that 
medium to a greater degree than they presently get it. It seemed to us that this 
was a far out idea, but when you consider the relatively few people involved it 
might be a worth-while matter to consider. At any rate, Mr. Chairman, this is 
my question. In line with the hope I have that the CBC will step up its 
northern service, I wonder if Mr. Ouimet could say something in line with the 
plans in that area? 

Mr. OurmMET: We have very definite plans to step up the extension of service 
to the north as well as to other remote areas of Canada. Mr. Gilmore outlined at 
the last meeting of the Committee, and he briefly referred to it today, that we 
are developing what we call the “frontier passage”, which is really a self-con- 
tained tape-fed transmitter, which would provide these areas with reasonably 
economical service without the need for a network connection. If our experi- 
ments in— 

Mr. GitmorE: Lynn Lake in Northern Manitoba and Yellowknife in the 
Northwest Territories. 


Mr. Ourmet: —these areas are successful, and we should know in the 
spring, then, of course, we will go ahead with quite a number of these stations, 
particularly in the far north. 


Mr. MATHER: Thank you. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: Mr. Chairman, is it not the rule of our sittings that if 
somebody’s name is listed and he cannot put his questions, because of lack of 
time, his name is called at the next meeting? As it happened last week, I gave 
my name, and then I left the Committee at five to eleven to get my papers to 
come back here for the Finance Committee. I wanted to draw your attention to 
that matter. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I think the gentleman will yield momentarily, Mr. 
Clermont? 

Mr. CLERMONT: The CBC answers to Parliament and not to the Govern- 
ment. Last week, in your remarks you stated that according to you this was a 
good thing. When your Corporation prepares its estimates, this means that 
these estimates are prepared under the auspices of the Corporation. 
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Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 

| Mr. CLERMONT: Are they then put to Treasury Board? 

ei Mr. OUIMET: Yes, since 1958, that is the procedure applicable to the CBC. 
Mr. CLERMONT: And your operations are checked by the Auditor General? 
Mr. OUIMET: Yes. 


_ Mr. CLERMONT: Your estimates for 1966/67 come to $137,990,000. Could you, 
lave percentage figures or absolute figures in respect of salaries to your staff, 
alaries to the directors, programming and administration, and any new serv- 
ces? 
ie 

_ Mr. OUIMET: I am sure we have them. I am not sure we can provide them to 


i 


‘ou immediately, however, but we would be able to give them to you later. 


| Mr. CLERMONT: To provide service to the entire people of Canada. In my 
lonstituency there are certain parts which are not serviced by the CBC, but the 
argument of Mr. McIntosh could be extended to roads also. Our taxpayers pay 
i for roads and yet they still have gravel roads, in 1966. The same argument 
‘ould be made as far as railways are concerned, and as far as hospitals are 
oncerned etc. I believe TV and radio service is a very important service indeed, 
yut we have people still who have to be taken to hospital 30 or 40 miles away in 
ases of emergency. I share the views of the honourable gentleman who spoke 
\fter Mr. McIntosh. I believe it is not up to the CBC to provide services only in 
hose areas where there is no competition from private broadcasting. After ail 
we cannot let private broadcasting operate fully only in those places where they 
‘an get considerable income out of it. If the CBC were to withdraw from centres 
ike Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver or Winnipeg then Parliament would be called 
ipon to approve not $137 million, but a good deal more than that. 


(English) 
Mr. McIntosu: I would like to interject here; I do not think I said that. 


(Translation) 

ie Mr. CLERMONT: I believe that every member is free to entertain his own 
spinions. I know that some people always object to any criticism of the CBC. 
There is one member here who goes to the opposite extreme especially when we 
‘a speaking of the French-speaking station in Toronto. He finds it quite normal 
that there be an English-speaking station in Quebec but he objects to the 
ess cestcng station in Toronto. He objects to all kinds of things. 


Z The VicE-CHAIRMAN: May I suggest that if there are any differences of 
opinion between yourself and your friend that you settle them among yourselves 


and let us go on with the business of the Committee. 


(English) 
Mr. Cowan: If he makes references to me I will reply. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CLERMONT: That is your opinion, sir. 

On May 3lst, 1966, when certain members of this Committee went to 
Montreal to meet with the Expo directors, I, for one, asked some of these 


| 
: 
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gentlemen if they were satisfied with the advertising carried on the CBC wit 


regard to Expo ’67. It was perhaps a little difficult for these directors to clair 
that it was entirely satisfactory, however, they answered that they felt that th 
CBC could carry more advertising in respect to Expo not only in Montreal an 
Toronto but in other Canadian centres. Apparently there will be a deficit wit 
regard to Expo, and such deficit will have been paid in a large part by th 
Federal authorities. We were told last May that the CBC intended increasing il 
advertising for Expo during the fall, winter and next spring. 


Mr. OUIMET: Yes, that is the CBC’s intention. Indeed that has been done é 
of the 31st of May last, we have carried more advertising publicity since ther 
However, I think we should remind ourselves that there should be a certai 
rational distribution of advertising according to the tastes of the people. I thin 
we would have hurt Expo very much if we had over-exposed too early. In 
matter as important as this, we should not rush into a tremendous promotions 
campaign which would give rise to a great deal of interest among the public « 
too early a stage. In other words, I think we should proceed gradually. It he 
been a great deal easier to carry out advertising for Expo in the Montreal an 
Ottawa area, than to do so shall we say, in Vancouver or Halifax, because publ 
interest in those places is not the same. However, little by little I believe we hav 
been able to arouse public interest in Expo. We have had special Expo pro 
grams, and we will carry others. 


Mr. CLERMONT: You have been asking an increase of Parliament fe 
1966/67. This is an increase of 141 million of your total estimates. What percent 
age of this increase will go into salaries or new services? 


Mr. OumMET: Mr. Clermont, I think I would call on Mr. Davies to provic 
you with that answer. We can divide that increase in two parts, (a) tk 
maintenance of our present service and (b) the amounts necessary to improv 
such service. 

(English) 

Mr. V. F. Davies (Vice-President, Finance, CBC): Mr. Chairman, I thin 
this is a rather difficult question to answer in respect to the new service aspect 
because in the estimates that are under discussion the new services in respect 
the improvements in programming have not been entered. Primarily tl 
amounts that are included in the estimates are those in respect of maintaini 
the service and perhaps I could give the major divisions, which might be | 
interest. 

In maintaining the service there is some 6.3 per cent of the amount and fl 
others relate to the introduction of colour, which could be called a new service 
some respects, and is some 1.7 per cent. Then there is an amount of 43 per cent. 
the increase over the previous year relating to northern radio service, tl 
Emergency Measures Organization, Expo and Centennial. The remainder of t 
amount of the increase relates to operating costs in respect of improvements 
coverage and also the interest on loans and repayments of principal. Tr 
amounts to some 1.7 per cent of the increase. 


(Translation) 


The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Clermont, do you find that answer satisfactor; 
Have you concluded? 
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|. Mr. CLERMONT: Yes. 
(English) 
Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Mr. Ouimet, I wonder if you could give us an idea 


hat is regarded by the CBC on its television broadcasting as prime viewing 
0? 


Mr. OUIMET: This is a matter of definition which is common within the 
\proadcasting medium. Prime viewing time can be considered either as 8 to 10 in 
-evening, which is really the very peak, or from 7 to 11, and you could even 
ude 6 to midnight. The real peak is around 9 p.m., the curve of the audience 
Ids up gradually to that peak and then starts to fall off gradually around 10 


“Mr. Cowan: Mr. Chairman, I do not question your description of prime 
wing time to Mr. MacDonald, I have been in the advertising business for 40 
rs, but could you tell the Committee if there are certain days in the week that 
‘better than others? 


4 Mr. OUIMET: Sunday is the best day of the week. 
‘ Mr. Cowan: How much better than the other days? 


Mr. OuImMet: I do not have the exact figures on this, but if my memory 
es me correctly, it is something of the order of 15 or 20 per cent better. 


» Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): Am I right in assuming that for most timing of 
production, in terms of your day-to-day activities, and Monday through Friday 
icularly, that 7.30 to 10 would roughly be the time zone that you regard as 
e time for the placement of programs? 


Mr. OummeT: Yes, 7.30 to 10, and going into 10.30, but 7.30 to 10 is close 
ough. 
~ Mr. MacDona tp (Prince): Now, during the— 


_ Mr. GILMORE: Excuse me sir. If you are going to extend it to 7.30, then I 
‘think you must extend it another half hour later to 10.30. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Prince): What percentage of the programming in that 
ime zone Monday through Friday would be Canadian content? 


Mr. Ourmet: I do not have the figures for 7.30 to 10.30, but I have the 
res for 8 to 10 and that would be about 50 per cent Canadian. If we take a 
der period from 7 to midnight, then it would be something of the order of 63 


rent. 
“Mr. MacDona.p (Prince): From 8 to 10, at least, it is about 50 per cent? 


Mr. Ourmet: And this is one of the very serious problems that is giving a 
reat deal of concern to the corporation. The reason why we have so much which 
‘not Canadian content at that time is related to the commercial targets that we 
lave to meet. The only way to achieve the $30 million plus of gross commercial 
venues that we must get is to have a large number of programs which will 
ing in a profit. The American programs bring in this profit for the good reason 
that we can get them at a very low cost, about 7 to 8 per cent of their original 
-eost since they have been paid for in the United States, and that means we can 


5 
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recover our total expenditures on the program itself and in addition make 
revenue by the sale of time on our station and the private stations. 


Mr. MacDOoNALp (Prince): You say 7 to 8 per cent of the original American | 
cost, which I realize would not be much, but what would it be in comparison to 
an equivalent program? I know it is hard to assess these things because you 
really cannot put two programs side by side and say they are equivalent, but 
what would 7 and 8 per cent be as a figure? 


Mr. OuIMET: If we take a one hour program, we can get the best American 
ones for less than $10,000, probably around $8,000. On the other hand, this 
represents an original cost of the order of $100,000 to $125,000. A Canadian 
program which we could place at the same time of sufficient polish and attrac- | 
tiveness would probably cost $30,000 or $40,000. Therefore you have to compare | 
the $8,000 with the $30,000 or the $40,000. 


Mr. MacDona.Lp (Prince): The sheet which you submitted this morning 
shows very interestingly, I think, that there has been a steady decline in the 
relationship of the commercial dollar to the dollar injected by the government. I 
suppose it will now be something on the order of less than 20 per cent, whereas 
originally it was a 50 per cent figure. Therefore, there has been a steady decline 
in the ratio of the amount of money the government spends toward the CBC and 
the amount of money you are able to recoup from advertising? 


Mr. OUIMET: In the very early days—we are referring here to the condition 
in 1946-47 for radio—when we were operating the only radio network, without 
the competition of TV, it was easier at that time even with an importation of 
only some 15 per cent of American programs. 


Mr. MacDona_p (Prince): Yes, but look at 1958-59 as compared to 1966-67. 
There was $32 million in 1958-59 in commercial revenue and $35 million in 
1966-67. This is an increase of only $3 million, whereas the public funds have 
increased more than double from $51 million to $110 million. 


Mr. OUIMET: This was at the time when the CBC still had a monopoly on 
TV and we could pretty well establish our own conditions for sponsorship 
because there was no competition. At that time we could achieve this relatively 
high revenue and still maintain a proportion of Canadian content because we 
could demand of the sponsors, if they wanted to sponsor an American program 
which they usually had free or for very little money from their parent company 
in the United States, that they also take one or two Canadian programs. This is 
getting more and more difficult to do now because of the competition. 


Mr. MacDonaLp (Prince): In that same time slot between 8 to 10 where you 
say that 50 per cent of the programming is Canadian in content, what percentage 
would be public affairs programming? 


Mr. OUIMET: I do not have the figure at the moment. All I know is that over 
the whole period of time—over a whole week, not just the prime time—our 
public affairs programming is something of the order of 15 per cent. 


Mr. MacDONALD (Prince): Iam more interested in this 8 to 10 time slot. 
Mr. OUIMET: In the 8 to 10 time slot there is very little. 
Mr. MAcDONALD (Prince): Is there any, Monday to Friday? 
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Mr. OUIMET: We would have to get the exact figure, but most of it is at 10 or 
10.30. 


Mr. MacDoNnaLp (Prince): This is a particularly disturbing thing to me 
because I have been trying to determine just what is prime time. I feel that one 
of the most important things the CBC is doing, and should be doing, is public 
affairs programming. Even living in central Canada, as we are at the moment, 
|and viewing these programs, they are not on in a prime time slot, and if you 
|move out from the centre, and live in eastern Canada as I do, these programs are 


|| 


i at the abominable hour of between 11 and 12, or even later. 


Mr. OUIMET: This is one of the reasons why we would like to have some 
relief from the present commercial exigencies placed on the corporation. It is 
‘really tying our hands in terms of scheduling our programming at the best 
possible time. It introduces a factor of rigidity in our schedules that we can 
do very little about. This was covered in our annual report at some length, and 
also in our recommendations to Mr. Fowler, and we have been saying this now 
for quite some time. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to interrupt, gentlemen, but we must now 
fadjourn. We will have another meeting at 9.30 on Thursday morning. At this 
‘time Mr. MacDonald will continue his questioning, followed by Mr. McCleave, 


if this is agreeable to the Committee. 


| (Translation) 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I thank Mr. Ouimet, and we will resume on Thursday 
“morning. 
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